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PREFACE 


THis volume was intended to appear in 1914. The 
delay occasioned by the war, while it has doubtless 
enabled improvements to be made in detail, has at 
the same time made it hard to observe a meticulous 
consistency. 

Such as it is, the hope may be permitted that the 
book will be found helpful as an introduction to the 
Alexandrine literature. The scholar will readily 
understand that the limitations of this series com- 
pelled us to partial statement where full discussion 
was desirable ; he will understand, too, that to secure 
even such statement as we could attempt, we had to 
study the severest compression. In particular, it may 
be explained that, to satisfy the limits required for 
publication, a very considerable amount of work had 
to be ruthlessly jettisoned. At the same time the 
translators most cordially and gratefully acknowledge 
that the Editors of the series have done their utmost, 
by an unusual concession in the matter of notes, to 
render the volume useful. 

To enumerate the names of the scholars who have 
at one time or.another given us advice on special 
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points might seem to exaggerate the importance of 
the book. But, while the translators are alone 
responsible for their final decisions, they gratefully 
remember among those who have aided them: 
the Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Dyson; Mr. W. T. 
Vesey; Mr. E. W. Maunder; the Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, Professor Sampson; Professor Cossar 
Ewart; Professor E. T. Whittaker; Mr. F. J. M. 
Stratton, D.S.O.; Dr. T. G. Smyly; Professor A. S. 
Hunt; Professor Burnet; Professor Arthur Platt ; 
Professor Phillimore ; and among the younger men 
qui olim memorabuntur, Mr. E. P. Dickie, M.C., and 
Messrs. A. and N. Porteous for help in revising the 
proofs. 

To the firm of Messrs. R. & R. Clark we owe 
our cordial thanks. Mr. William Maxwell has shown 
a warm personal interest in the progress of the work 
which is in accordance with the best traditions of 
Scottish printing. To Messrs. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader we desire to offer no merely formal acknow- 
ledgement of the vigilance and scholarship by which 
the book has been materially improved. 


A. W. M. 
G M 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Tue Lire or CALLIMACHUS 


Our authorities for the life of Callimachus are a 
notice in Suidas s.v. KaAXiuaxos and various refer- 
ences in other authors. 

Suidas says: “Callimachus, son of Battus and 
Mesatma, of Cyrene, grammarian, pupil of Hermo- 
crates of Iasos, the grammarian [an authority upon 
accents, Gr. Lat. iv. 530 f. Keil], married the 
daughter of Euphrates of Syracuse. His sister’s son 
was Callimachus the younger, who wrote an epic, On 
Islands. So diligent was he that he wrote poems in 
every metre and also wrote a great number of works 
in prose. The books written by him amount in all to 
more than eight hundred. He lived in the times of | 
Ptolemy Philadelphus [reigned 285-247 s.c.]. Before 
his introduction to that king he taught grammar in 
Eleusis, a hamlet of Alexandria. He survived to the 
time of Ptolemy, surnamed Euergetes, and Olympiad 
127 [an error, see below], in the second year of which 
Ptolemy Euergetes began to reign.” 

Suidas gives also a notice of his nephew: “ Calli- 
machus of Cyrene, epic poet, nephew of the preceding 
son of Stasenor and Megatima, sister of Callimachus.” 
From this Hemsterhys conjectured that in the first 
notice also Megatima should be read for Mesatma. 
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The most probable date on the whole for the birth 
of Callimachus is circ. 310 B.c. We learn from Vit. 
Arat. i.-that Callimachus, both in his epigrams and 
also év tois mpos IIpagihdavyv, referred to Aratus as 
older than himself. But as they were fellow-students 
at Athens the difference of age is not likely to have 
been considerable: we may put the birth of Aratus 
in 315, that of Callimachus in 310. 

Callimachus claimed to be descended from Battus, 
the founder of Cyrene (Pind. P. iv., v., Hdt. iv. 
155 ff.): Strabo xvii. 837 Aeyerat ‘82 7 Kupyvy 
ktiopa Batrov' mpdyovov S€ tovrov éavrov dPdoKer 
KadAipaxos. In any case he belonged to a family 
of some eminence, and we learn from himself that 
his grandfather had distinguished himself in military 
affairs (Epigr. xxiii.). 

While still a young man he was, along with Aratus, 
a pupil of Praxiphanes the Peripatetic philosopher 
(author of treatises On Poetry, On History, etc.), in 
Athens (Vit. Arat. i., iv., and the Latin Vit. Arat.) 


_ probably circ. 287-281. 


Subsequently, as Suidas tells us, he was a teacher 
in Eleusis, a suburb of Alexandria; afterwards he 
was introduced to the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
in whose service he continued—apart from occasional 
excursions—till his death circ. 235 B.c. 

The statement in Suidas that Callimachus zaperecve 
PEXpPL TOU Evepyerou kAnBevros UroAcuaiov [came to 
the throne in 247], oAvparedSos dé pk, Hs Kata 7d 
Sevrepov & ETOS [271 B.c.| 6 Evepyérns IIroAeuatos ypEaTo 
THs BactAeas is manifestly wrong. Merkel proposed 
to read pAy,,z.e. 247. Kaibel makes a more elaborate 
conjecture, reading <jxpace Sé ext THs OAvpriddos px(’> 
Kat maperewe . . . dAvpmuddos Sé pAz’, Hs KTH, te. his 
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“ floruit ’’ was in Ol. 127 and he survived to the time 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, Ol. 133. No passage in his 
works implying a later date than Ol. 133, that was 
assumed as the date of his death. 

But we read in Suidas s.v. ’Apiorodavns Bufdvrios 
. os paOnris KadrXtpdxou cat Zyvoddrov' dAXG Tov pev 
véos, Tov S€ mais ykovoe. The natural interpretation 
here (though some would take the last sentence as a 
chiasmus) is to understand the first tov as Callimachus, 
the second as Zenodotus; and hence it is sought to 
be inferred that Callimachus survived Zenodotus, 
whose death is put circ. 245-235. 

Among the more distinguished pupils of Calli- 
_machus were Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Apollonius, a native of Alexandria 
or of Naucratis, but from his sojourn in Rhodes 
called “the Rhodian.’’ With the last named Calli- 
machus had a quarrel which, purely literary in its 
origin, developed into a bitter personal feud, and 
led to Apollonius withdrawing from Alexandria to 
Rhodes. In the view of Callimachus the day of the 
Homeric type of epic was past. ‘That spacious type 
of poetry must now give place to a poetry more 
expressive of the genius of the age, the short and 
highly polished poem, in which the recondite learn- 
ing of the time should find expression. Apollonius, 
on the other hand, in his Argonautica sought to con- 
tinue the Homeric tradition. We are not concerned 
here to decide the dispute, but we can appreciate 
the two points of view. To Callimachus it may well — 
have seemed that the long epic, written in the 
traditional gpic language with its set phrases and 
formulae, could hardly be other than a weak and 
artificial echo of Homer: it could be no expression 
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of the living culture of Alexandria: it could have 
no originality, nothing individual (Callim. Ep. xxx.). 
‘ To Apollonius, on the other hand, it might seem 
that for Callimachus romance was dead ; and to him, 
who deserves to be called the first of the romantics, 
Callimachus might appear even more truly 


The idle singer of an empty day, 


lifeless and “wooden” and uninspired: cf. A.P. 
xi. 275. 

The true inwardness of the quarrel may not have 
been apparent to their contemporaries or even to 
themselves, and it may have seemed to be merely a 
question of the Small Book v. the Big Book. Athen. 
ii. 72 a tells us é6re KaAAiuayos 6 ypappatixds TO péya. 
BiBrALov ivov édeyev civar TH peydrAw Kak@, “that a 
big book is a big evil.” Even if we accept the 
modern explanation that this refers merely to a 
papyrus-roll (@.BA‘ov) of inconvenient size we have 
the evidence of Callimachus himself in Hymn. Apoll. 
105 ff.: “Spake Envy privily in the ear of Apollo: 
‘I admire not the poet who singeth not songs in 
number as the sea.’ Apollo spurned Envy with his 
foot, and spake thus: ‘Great is the stream of the 
Assyrian river, but much filth of earth and much 
refuse it carries on its waters. And not of every 
water do the Melissae carry to Deo, but of the 
trickling stream that springs from a holy fountain, 
pure and undefiled, the very crown of waters.’” It 
might be fanciful to equate the Avpara (schol. Hymn 
i. 17 Avpata: kabdppara) and kafapy of this passage 
with the xd@appa of Apollonius’ epigram ; but in any 
case the schol. on this passage says expressly: éyxaAd _ 
dia. TovTwy Tobs TKUTTOVTUS avTdy pH SivacGat TorRoat 
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peya wroinpa, S0ev jvayKxdoOn roujoar tHv ‘ExdAnv. 
Some have supposed that Apollon. Argén. iii. 932 ff. 
axrens Ode pavtTis Os ovd doa aides icaow olde 
vow ppdooacGa. xTA. was a second edition insertion 
intended to refer to those words of Callimachus, the 
crow being Callimachus, Mopsus being Apollonius 
himself. 

Doubtless Callimachus attributed the attitude of 
Apollonius to envy; he says of himself: 6 8 jewev 
kpeccova. Baokavins, Epigr. xxiii. 4, cf. Hymn. Apoll. 
105; and he wrote a poem called Jd1s, “of studied 
obscurity and abuse on one Ibis, an enemy of Calli- 
machus: this was Apollonius, who wrote the 
Argonautica’’ (Suidas s.v. KadXivaxos), which served 
as the model for Ovid’s poem of the same name: 
Ovid, Ibis, 53 ff. “ Postmodo, si perges, in te mihi 
liber iambus Tincta Lycambeo sanguine tela dabit. 
Nunc, quo Battiades inimicum devovet Ibin, Hoc 
ego devoveo teque tuosque modo. Utque ille, 
historiis involvam carmina caecis: Non soleam 
quamvis hoc genus ipse sequi. Illius ambages 
imitatus in Ibide dicar Oblitus moris iudiciique mei.” 

To understand the allusion in applying the name 
Ibis to Apollonius we have only to read the descrip- 
tion of the bird in Strabo xvii. 823, where he is 
speaking of the botany and zoology of Egypt: 
“Tamest of all is the Ibis, which is like a stork in 
shape and size, and is of two colours, one storklike 
[the white or Sacred Ibis], the other all black [the 
Glossy Ibis]. Every crossing (rpiodos) in Alexandria 
is full of them, in some respects usefully, in others 
not usefully. Usefully, because they pick up all 
sorts of vermin and the offal (aroxa@dppyara) in the 
butchers’ shops and fish-shops (cYorwA1a). They 
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are detrimental, because they are omnivorous and 
unclean (rapuddyov kat dxdaprov) and are with 
difficulty prevented from polluting in every wa 
what is clean and what is not theirs (rv aAAoTpiwv).”’ 

Callimachus, as we have seen, abhorred the 
common path (EF. xxx. 1f.), and loved the pure 
spring (H. Apoll. 110f.). So his professed disciple 
Propertius iii. 1. 1 ff. says: “ Callimachi Manes... 
Primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos Itala 
per graios orgia ferre choros. ... Non datur ad 
Musas currere lata via... opus hoc de monte 
Sororum Detulit intacta pagina nostra via.” To 
Callimachus Apollonius was a treader in the beaten 
track, a feeder upon the unclean. Himself he would 
not have poetry to be 


“ Like a broad highway or a populous street 


‘Or like some roadside pool, which no nice art 
Has guarded that the cattle may not beat 
And foul it with a multitude of feet.” 


2, CALLIMACHUS AND THE ALEXANDRINE LIBRARY 


The statement, so unreservedly made in many works 
on Greek literature, that Callimachus succeeded 
Zenodotus as librarian of the Alexandrian library, 
would scarcely concern us here were it not that one 
observes in some recent writing remarks on the 
position of Callimachus among his contemporaries 
which proceed on the assumption that the librarian- 
ship of Callimachus is an ascertained fact. 
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The genesis of the statement is briefly this. In 
1819 F. Osann discovered in a Plautine MS. in Rome 
a scholium which professed to be based on a note by 
one Caecius on the Plutus of Aristophanes. Osann 
communicated the beginning of this scholium to 
Meineke, who published it in his Quaest. Scen. 
Spec. iii. p. 3. 

A complete copy of the scholium was published 
by F. Ritschl in his Die alerandrinischen Bibliotheken, 
Breslau, 1838, pp. 3-4. The MS. in which it occurs 
is in the library of the Collegio Romano and is a 
fifteenth-century parchment codex of Plautus in 4to, 
designated 4.C.39, containing fifteen plays. The 
scholium occurs on the page where the Poenulus 
ends and the Mostellaria begins. It runs thus: 

“Ex Caecio in commento comoediarum Aristo- 
phanis poetae in pluto quam possumus opulentiam 
nuncupare. Alexander aetolus et Lycophron chal- 
cidensis et Zenodotus ephestius impulsu Regis 
ptolemaei philadelphi cognomento, qui mirum in 
modum favebat ingeniis et famae doctorum hominum, 
graecae artis poeticos libros in unum collegerunt et 
in ordinem redegerunt ; Alexander tragoedias, Lyco- 
phron comoedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata 
et reliquorum illustrium poetarum. Nam Rex ille 
philosophis affertissimus et caeteris omnibus autoribus 
claris disquisitis impensa regiae munificentiae ubique 
terrarum quantum valuit voluminibus opera demetrii 
phalerii phzxa senum duas bibliothecas fecit, alteram 
extra Regiam, alteram autem in Regia. In exteriore 
_autem fuerunt milia voluminum quadraginta duo et 
octingenta. -In Regia autem bibliotheca voluminum 
quidem commixtorum volumina quadringenta milia, 
simplicium autem et digestorum milia nonaginta, 
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sicuti refert Callimacus aulicus Regius bibliothecarius 
qui etiam singulis voluminibus titulos inscripsit. 
Fuit praeterea qui idem asseveret eratosthenes non 
ita multo post eiusdem custos bibliothecae. hec 
autem fuerunt omnium gentium ac linguarum quae 
habere potuit docta volumina- quae summa diligentia 
Rex ille in suam linguam fecit ab optimis interpre- 
tibus converti. Ceterum pisistratus sparsam prius 
homeri poesim ante ptolemaeum philadelphum annis 
ducentis et eo etiam amplius sollerti cura in ea quae 
nunc extant redegit volumina usus ad hoc opus 
divinum industria quattuor celeberrimorum et erudi- 
tissimorum hominum videlicet Concyli Onomacriti 
atheniefi, Zopyri heracleotae et Orphei crotoniatae. 
Nam carptim prius Homerus et non nisi difficillime 
legebatur. Quum etiam post pisistrati curam et 
ptolemaei diligentiam aristarchus adhuc exactius in 
homeri elimandam collectionem vigilavit. Helio- 
dorus multa aliter nugatur quae longo convitio 
cecius reprehendit. Nam ol’ LXXII duobus doctis 
viris a pisistrato huic negotio praepositis dicit 
homerum ita fuisse compositum. Qui quidem zeno- 
doti et aristarchi industria omnibus praelatam com- 
probarint, quod constat fuisse falsissimum. Quippe 
cum inter pisistratum et Zenodotum fuerint anni 
supra ducentos. Aristarchus autem quattuor annis 
minor fuerit ipso et Zenodoto atque ptolemaco.” 

The unknown Caecius or Cecius W. Dindorf 
(Fthein. Mus., 1830, iv. p. 232) proposed to identify 
with John Tzetzes. | 

In 1839 J. A. Cramer published at Oxford his 
Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscripls Bibliothecae Regiae 
Parisiensis. The first of the Anecdota (vol. i. p.~ 
3 ff.) is a short anonymous treatise Ilepi kwpwdias 
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from cod. 2677, “written apparently in the sixteenth 
century” according to the Paris catalogue: but 
Cramer notes that “Catalogi autem confector 
indicare neglexit, interesse quaedam vacua folia inter 
caetera quae Codice insunt et opusculum nostrum, 
quod diversa prorsus manu scriptum videtur et 
aliquantum recentiori: ut aliunde crediderim in 
unum volumen cum prioribus coaluisse.’”’ Cramer 
does not quite accept the identification of Cecius = 
Tzetzes. 

The relative portion of this treatise is as follows : 
irréov Ste “AXé~uvdpos 6 AitwAds kai Avxddpwv 6 
Xadxidevs td UTroAeuaiov tov PidadeAdov mpotpa- 
mevtes Tas oxnvixas SuwpOwocav BiBrAous.  Avkddpwv 
pev Tas THS Kwpwdias, AréEavdpos b€ ras THs Tpaywdoias, 
dAAa 89 Kail tas catvpixds. 6 yap TroAeuaios, 
dirorAoyararos dv, Sia Anpynrpiov tot Padnpéws kai 
érépwv é€AAoyipwv avéparv, Sardvais BactAtKkais dravta- 
xo0ev ras BiBAous eis “AAcEavdpeiav cuvnOpoiwer, kal 
Svat BiBrAvoOnKats tavras ereGero. Gv THS EexTds pev 
apiOpds tetpaxiurpupiat SuryxiAtae dxtakdoras, THS dé 
Tov avakTopwy évTds cuppeyov pev BiBrAwv apiOpuds 
Teco apakovTa pupiddes, aprywv O€ kat arA@v prupiddes 
évvéa* @v Tovs mivaxas totepov KadAipaxos ereypd- 
yato. “Epatoobéver S€ jAuKwwry KadAwdxov rapa Tov 
BaotAéws 1d Tovottov everoredOn BiBALopvAdkuor. 
(An edition of this anonymous treatise corrected from 
various MSS. was published by Studemund, Phzlologus, 
xlvi. (1886).) 

Next in the Rhem. Mus. vi. (1847) H. Keil 
published from a MS. at Milan, “cod. Ambrosianus 
C 222 sup. 4. mai. bombycinus, saec. xiii, qui 
olim Georgii Merulae fuit’’ the Prolegomena to 
Aristophanes of John Tzetzes. The superscription 
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BiBros ’Apurtopavors Tfer{nv popéove’ imodyrny is 
followed by two versions of the Prolegomena, the 
similarity of which to the scholium Plautinum com- 
pletely confirms Dindorf’s conjecture. The relative 
passages in the two versions are as follows : 


I. “ Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron the 
Chalcidian encouraged by royal bounties 
revised (dwp8dcavro) for Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus the scenic books—I mean the books 
of Comedy, Tragedy, and Satyric dramas— 
there being with them and helping in the 
correction such a librarian of so great a 

: library — Eratosthenes, dv BiBAwv ors 
mivaxas KaAAipayos dreypdyaro. Alexander 
corrected the Tragics, Lycophron the 
Comics. veavio Foav KadXAiuaxos cai’ Kpato- 
oOévns. These revised the scenic books, as 
the Aristarchuses and Zenodotuses looked 
over those of the poets.” 

II. The second version, after a similar reference to 
the founding of the library, proceeds to 
mention the number of books in the two 
libraries, “ whereof the number in the out- 
side library was 42,800; in that within the 
Court and Palace the number of ‘mixed’ 
books was 400,000, of ‘simple and unmixed ’ 
books 90,000, ws 6 KadAipaxos veavioxos dv 
THS avAjs toTépws peTa THY avdpOwoLY Tods 
Tivakas avTov ameypdawaro. Eratosthenes, 
his contemporary, was entrusted by the king 
with such a great library. aAAa ra, KaAAcua- 
xov kai Tov ’EparooBévous pera Bpaxty twa 
Xpovoy eyévero THs cvvaywyns Tov BiBAwv, os 
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3 aA aA 
Efnv, Kat StopOwoews, nal é# avrov Tov 


TIroAepaiou tov PiAadeAdov.” 


Thus the Plautine scholium alone names Calli- 
machus as librarian, and even the phrase “aulicus 
Regius bibliothecarius” does not necessarily imply 
that he was Chief Librarian. The words, in fact 
seem rather to be merely a loose translation of the 
statement in the second version of Tzetzes. 

The Prolegomena of Tzetzes can be consulted 
conveniently in the Appendix to Nauck’s edition of 
the Lexicon Vindobonense, St. Petersburg, 1867, or in 
Kaibel, Comicorum Gr. Frag. (Berlin 1899), p. 18 ff. 


3. Works 


It will be convenient to divide these into two 
groups. 
A. Works mentioned by Suidas s.v. KaAXipaxos. 


His list does not profess to be complete : “among 
his books are also these.’’ The list runs as follows : 
1. The Coming of Io. 2. Semele. 3. Settlements 
of Argos. 4. Arcadia. 5. Glaucus. 6. Hopes 
(‘EAmides). Nothing is known of any of these. 
They may not have been independent works at all, 
but merely subsections of the Asta or other works 
mentioned below. 


‘Suidas then mentions 7. Satyric dramas. 8. 
Tragedies. 9. Comedies. 10. Lyrics(wéAn). 11. Ibis 
(see above). 


Then follows a list of works presumably in prose : 
12. Museum. This, of which nothing is known, 
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may have been a sub-title of the Pinaces. 13. Tables 
of all those who were eminent in any kind of litera- 
ture and of their writings (IIivaxes tov €v mwéoy 
madeig SiaAdapydvrwv Kal dv cvveypayav) in 120 
books. 14. Table and register of dramatic poets 
chronologically, from the earliest times (IIiva£ kai 
dvaypahy Tov KaTa xpovous Kal am dpxns yevouevwv 
SidarkdAwv). 

No. 14 is doubtless only a sub-title of No. 13. 
These tables were a catalogue of the books in the 
larger Alexandrian Library, t.e. part of the Brycheion 
near the Museum. Besides giving a list of an 
author’s works, this catalogue contained a_ bio- 
graphical sketch of each author. It would seem 
that the authors were distributed in at least eight 
classes: Epic and other non-dramatic poets; 
Dramatic poets; Legislation (this was Pinax No. 3; 
Athen. 585 B, vouov cvocirikov. . . dvéypaye 8 avrov 
KadAipaxos év ty Tpity wivaxt Tov Népwv); Philosophy 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 86; Athen. 252c); History (Athen. 
ii. 70 8); Oratory (Athen. 669 & KaAAipaxos ev ty TOV 
‘Pyropikay dvaypady); Miscellaneous (Trav ravrodarav, 
Athen, 2444). The Pinaces gave also the opening 
words of each book and the number of lines it con- 
tained (Athen. 244, 5858; Harpocrat. s.v. "Iwyv). 

15. Table of the Glosses and Compositions of 
Democritus (Ilivag trav Anpoxpitov yAwooov kat 
ovvtaypdatwv). 16, Local Month-names (Mynvav zpoc- 
nyopias Kat €Bvos Kai wédes). 17. Foundations of 
Islands and Cities and changes of name (Kricess 
viowv Kal ToAewv Kat perovoyaciat) Known only 
from Suidas. 18. On the Rivers in Europe. A sub- 
title of No. 23. 19. On strange and marvellous 
things in Peloponnesus and Italy. A’ sub-title of 
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No. 24. 20. Ilepi perovopacias ixPvwv. 21. Ilepi 
dvéuwv. Probably sub-titles of the ’E@. ’Ovop. (see 
below).. 22. On Birds (Ilepi opvéwv). This, cited by 
Athen. 388 p as Ilept opvi@wy, may have been a sub- 
title ef the "E6. ’Ovoy. (see below). 23. On the 
Rivers of the World (Ilept trav €v ry otxovpevy rora- 
pov) 24, Collection of marvels in all the earth 
according to localities (Qavpdrwv tov eis dracayv THY 
yqv kata tTorovs ovvaywyy). This was used by Anti- 

gonus of Carystus. | 


B. Works not mentioned in Suidas’ list but known 
of from other sources. 


25. Aetia. 26. Hecale. 27. On Games (Ilepi 
dywvwv) 28. Galatea. 29. Iambi. 30. Ipadetoy. 
31. Epigrams. 32. The Lock of Berenice (Bepevixns 
tOxapos)=Catullus Ixvi. 33. Six Hymns. 34. 
Elegy on Sosibios. 35. “Apowvdns yduos, inferred 
from fr. 196. 36. Branchos, 37. Ilepi dAoyddwv. 
38. Customs of Barbarians. 39. On the Nymphs. 
40. “E@vixat “Ovoyaciat, or local nomenclature, 
Athen. 329a (=fr. 38). To this belonged probably 
not only the Ilepi perovopavias (katovopacias ?) ix Piwv 
(No. 20), but also the Ilepi dvéuwv (No. 21), the Iepi 
opvewy, No. 22 above, and the Myvav rpoonyopiat, 
No. 16 above., 41. On the Rivers of Asia (schol. 
Ap. Rh. i. 1165). A sub-title of No. 23 above. 42. 
IIpds IIpafipavn, Vit. Aratt i. 43. “Yrourvyjpata 


urTopLKa. 


4. THe mss. oF THE Hymns 


All the extant MSS. descend from a Byzantine 
sylloge which contained the Hymns of Homer, 
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Callimachus, Orpheus, and Proclus. A MS. con- 
taining this collection was brought from Constan- 
tinople to Venice in 1423 by Ioannes Aurispa 
(Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. ii. 36). Neither this MS. 
nor any immediate copy of it survives, but from it 
are derived all existing MSS. of the Hymns of 
Callimachus. 

These MSS. are now divided into three families : 


E, best represented by 


m (Schneider S)=Matritensis Bibl. Nat. N 24, 
written by Constantine Lascaris at Milan in 
1464(1454 Schn.), containing Musaeus’ Hero 
and Leander, Orpheus’ Argonautica and 
Hymns, the Hymns of Homer and Calli- 
machus, and a collection of ancient epigrams. 

q (Schneider Q)=Mutinensis Bibl. Estensis iii. 
E 11, written by Georgius Valla of Piacenza, 
who died in 1499 (Sandys ii. 133). Of this 
MS. Schneider had only an imperfect colla- 
tion, which he regrets, “nam codex inter 
meliores est et praxime accedere videtur ad 
codicis E (i.e. Parisinus 2763] bonitatem.” ” 

p=Parisinus suppl. Gr. 1095 (page lost which 
contained iii. 66-145) olim S. Petri Perusinus 
(library of S. Pierre de Pérouse (Perugia)). 

d (Schneider D)=Laurentianus $2, 45. The 
part of this MS. which contained Calli- 
machus is now lost, having been torn out to 
be printed in the editto princeps of Janus 
Lascaris, Florence 1494, which now repre- 
sents the lost MS. 

Other MSS. of the E-family are Schneider’s V, 

i.e. the MS. from which in 1489 Angelus Politianus 
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published his Latin version of the Bath of Pallas 
(Hymn v.). 

Also Schneider’s E, t.e. Parisinus 2763, written 
in the fifteenth century, and containing Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymns, the Hymns of Callimachus 
with marginal scholia, Homeric Hymns, Moschus’ 
Amor Fugitivus ("Epws Aparérns), Musaeus’ Hero 
and Leander, Hesiod’s Works and Days, Shield, and 
Theogony, Theocritus’ Idylls. This is the only MS. 
which places the Bath of Pallas after the Hymn to 
Demeter. | 


A, best represented by 


a (Schneider A) = Vaticanus 1691, fifteenth century, 
containing Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica 
with scholia, Orpheus’ Argonauttca and 
Hymns, and the Hymns of Callimachus ; 


also by Vaticanus 36 (Schneider B), fifteenth century ; 
Venetus Marcianus 480 (Schneider C), which be- 
longed to Cardinal Bessarion and was written by 
Joannes Rhosus; Urbinas 145 (Schneider K), end 
of fifteenth century. 

F, represented by 

r=Athous Laurae 587 (in the Laura monastery 

. on M. Athos), fourteenth century. 

f (Schneider F)=Ambrosianus B 98, fifteenth 
century, containing Apollonius’ Argonautica 
with scholl., Homer's Batrachom., Herodotus’ 
Life of Homer, Hom. Hymns, and Calli- 
machus’ Hymns, etc. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CALLIMACHUS’S 
HYMNS 


I. 


As a literary form the Callimachean Hymn is the 
descendant of the Homeric. That Callimachus wrote 
his Hymns with a practical purpose, to be recited on real 
occasions of public or semi-public ceremony, is a very 
general assumption of modern scholarship. Thus Suse- 
mihl, Geschichte d. griech. Litt. in d. Alexandrinerzeit, 
i, 358: ‘‘ Sie waren ohne Zweifel bestimmt bei festlichen 
Gelegenheiten declamirt zu werden”; and to the same 
effect Couat, La Poésie alexandrine, p. 198: ‘‘ Les allusions 
directes qui sy trouvent prouvent qu’ils étaient composés 
pour une récitation publique, en vue de circonstances 
déterminées. Ils ont le plus souvent pour objet de 
célébrer dans une féte religieuse, sous le nom d’une 
divinité, la grandeur du prince et la gloire de son régne.” 
As to the truth of the assumption one may be permitted 
to be sceptical, and our scepticism is rather increased by 
the poverty of the arguments adduced in its favour, and 
the diversity of the theories advanced as to the particular 
festival contemplated in a given Hymn. It is, moreover, 
to be remembered that a poem not intended for ceremonial 
performance may be none the less alive and pertinent to 
real events. It is difficult to see how Tennyson’s Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington would gain either in 
poetic merit or in historical value if we knew it to have 
been actually performed in the Abbey; and it would be 
a matter rather of personal curiosity than of literary 
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interest to discover that Mr. Bridges’ Elegy on a Lady 
was sung by a choir of maidens at a real funeral. 


I].—Hymn I. To Zeus 


After announcing his theme—the praise of Zeus—the ° 
poet refers to the rival claims of Crete and Arcadia to be 
the birthplace of Zeus. The Arcadian claim is preferred 
—Cretans are always liars (1-9). Zeus was born in . 
Arcadia (10-33), thence he was conveyed by Neda to the 
Cretan cave, where he was cradled by Adrasteia, attended 
by the Dictaean Meliae, suckled by the she-goat Amaltheia, 
and fed on honey by the Panacrian bees, while the Curetes 
danced round him to protect him from Cronus (83-58). 
The mention of the Dictaean Meliae implies that the cave 
is on Dicte (cf. Arat. 33), not on Ida. The cult of the 
Idaean cave seems to have superseded that of Dicte, from 
perhaps 800 B.c. (ef A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 150). Zeus 
speedily exhibits precocious powers, and his elder brothers 
ungrudgingly yield to him the sovereignty of Heaven 
(53-59). His supremacy is due to his own prowess, not, 
as the old poets fabled, to the casting of lots (60-67). 
Zeus has all the attributes of the supreme king. The 
king of birds is his messenger, the kings of men derive 
their power from him, é« dé Ards Bactdjjes = Hesiod, Th. 96, 
they are his peculiar care, ahove all Ptolemy (67-91)... 
The Hymn ends with the xatpérioua, which is the Prayer 
proper (92-97). 

s to the date and destination of the poem, the idea 
of Richter that it was written for the accession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in 285 B.c. is rejected on the ground that 
the poem in no way suggests a coronation hymn. A 
conjecture which finds more favour is that lines 58 f., 
which tell of the elevation of Zeus over his older brothers, 
allude to the circumstances of Ptolemy’s accession. 
Ptolemy Soter left five sons of whom Philadelphus was 
the youngest (Justin. xvi. 2. 7). There is no reason to 
suppose that they accepted Ptolemy’s elevation with 
equanimity, nor was their fate such as to make any reference 
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to them a happy one. Recovery of the Egyptian throne 
was doubtless the ultimate objective of the stormy career 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who left Egypt for the court of. 
Lysimachus of Thrace, where with Arsinoé II. he 
compassed the death of the crown prince Agathocles ; 
went thence to Seleucus whom he accompanied to 
Corupedion (281 3s.c.) where Lysimachus fell; next 
assassinated Seleucus amd became king of Thrace, but 
shortly after (280 s.c.) fell in a battle with the Gauls 
(Justin. xxiv. 38. 4). His brother Meleagrus who 
succeeded him was almost immediately deposed. As for 
the remaining brothers, Pausan. i. 7. 1, after mentioning 
the marriage of Philadelphus to Arsinoé II., says: devrepa 
dé ddedgpdy diréxrewev ‘Apyatov émiBoudevovTa ws Aéyerar. . . 
daréxtewe dé kal &drov adedpdy yeyovdra é Evpuvdlxns, Kumplous 
dgirctdvra alcObuevos, It is argued, then, that the Hymn 
belongs to a time when his brothers had not yet made any 
move against Philadelphus. But it is difficult to assert 
that there was any time after the elevation of Ptolemy 
when their hostility was not obvious. Clearly, too, the 
reference, if refereuce there be, may just as well be an 
admonition, reproving their hostile attitude y appealing 
to the example of Zeus and his brothers. ilamowitz, 
Textgeschichte d. griech. Bukol. p. 55, who thinks it un- 
deniable that lines 58 f. allude to Ptolemy's succession, 
considers that the poem is dated by the absence of any 
reference to the marriage of Ptolemy and Arsinoé II. 
Couat dated it 280-275. Kaibel on certain metrical 
grounds put it later than JIJ., V., VI., but earlier than 
II. and IV. . 
~... The preference given to the Arcadian tradition regard- 
ing Zeus is made by E. Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), the 
basis of a theory of the destination of the poem. We 
have to do, he says, with a contamination of an originally 
purely Arcadian (Peloponnesian) saga with an originally 
urely Cretan saga in such manner that the Arcadian 
Peloponnesian) is preferred. Now in the time of Battus 
II., circ. 570, we hear of a large accession of colonists from 
all parts of Greece to Cyrene (Herod. iv. 159), and in the 
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time of Battus III. troubles, doubtless due to this immigra- 
tion, caused the Cyreneans to apply to Delphi. On the 
advice of the oracle they asked Mantinea in Arcadia for a 
commissioner to arrange their affairs. The Mantineans 
sent Demonax as xarapriorfp, who distributed the popula- 
tion in three phylae: 1. Theraeans and perioeci. 2. 
Peloponnesians and Cretans. 93. All islanders (vno@rat) 
(Herod iv. 161). Maass argues that the Peloponnesian- 
Cretan contamination of the Zeus tradition arose in the 
2nd Cyrenean phyle, and for a symposium of private 
paar belonging to that phy/e the Hyinn was written. 

aass’ theory is entirely unnecessary. Everything points 
to the original Greek settlers of Cyrene having come 
from the Peloponnesus (Arcadia-Taenarus), partly direct, 
partly by way of Crete. Thus from the first the Cyrenean 
settlement would have been precisely of the type which 
Maass desiderates and finds in the later 2nd phyle. 


III.—Hymw II. To Aporro 


As to the destination of this Hymn, Couat, p. 235, 
Susemihl i. p. 361, Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), agree that it 
was written for the Carnean festival of Apollo at Cyrene. 
Maass, it is true, is somewhat troubled by the ‘‘ Delian” 

Im. But he gravely conjectures that a scion of the 
Delian tree was grown in Cyrene and he appeals to Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 224, to show that the palm is easily 
transplanted. Most readers will probably feel with 
Malten (Kyrene, p. 52, n. 1) that the conjecture is “zu 
gesucht!”” We entirely agree with Malten—though not 
quite on the same grounds—that ‘‘obwohl er also von 
den kyrendischen Karneen handelt, hat Kallimachos 
seinen Hymnus so wenig als ein sacrales Gedicht fiir 
Kyrene gedichtet wie Goethe die Walpurgisnacht fiir den 
Brocken.” . 

The speaker throughout is the poet, and the occasion 
imagined is the epiphany of the God. To-day Apollo is 
to visit his temple. Ere yet the God veritably comes, we 
perceive the signs of his approach in the quivering of the 
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holy laurel, in the trembling of the shrine. It is time 
for the profane to withdraw. Apollo is at the gate—the 
Delian palm bows to do him homage, the cry of the swan, 
Apollo’s sacred bird, is heard on high. Let the doors of 
themselves roll back! Let the young men declare his 
praise with voice and harp! To see Apollo is not given 
unto all: it is the proof and promise of the Elect. That 
proof and that promise shall be ours. Now Apollo is 
present in his temple—let the youths sing his praise: so 
shall their days be long in the land which Apollo gave 
unto their fathers (1-15). Now the youths raise their song 
in honour of Apollo. Be silent, all ye faithful, and hearken 
to that Paean which wins Thetis from her mourning and 
stays the tears of Niobe—whose monumental grief still pro- 
claims the sorrow and the sin of envy, of war with Heaven. 
Against Heaven, against my king: against my king, 
against Apollo! But they who sing the praise of Apollo 
shall have their reward (16-29). Rich in gold is Apollo, 
ever beautiful and ever young, his unshorn locks shed 
dews of healing wheresoever he goes. He is the pattern 
and patron of the Archer, the Poet, the Prophet, the 
Physician, nay he is the Pastoral God (Nomios) as well, 
ever since upon earth he did such service for Admetus. 
Lastly, he is the Founder of Cities, ever since as a child 
of four years he built the Altar of Horns in Delos (29-64). 
Under his guidance was Cyrene founded (65 ff.). Lines 
65-96 are occupied with the story of Cyrene, 97-104 with 
the origin of the cry Hié Paean. Finally 105-113 contain 
the remarkable parable of Envy. 

The schol. on v. 106 says: “‘ In these words he rebukes 
those who jeered at him as not being able to write a big 
poem: which taunt drove him to write the Hecale.” It 
is generally assumed that Phthonos represents Apollonius 
Rhodius and Apollo perhaps Ptolemy. There is a striking 
parallel to v. 106 in Apoll. Rh. iii. 932 f. dxdechs d5¢ udvris, 
8s 00d’ boa matdes Ioacr | olde vbw PpdocacOa, But into the 
thorny chronology of the quarrel of Callimachus and 
Apollonius we cannot here enter. We can only say 
dogmatically that there is no real difficulty in the syntax 
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of ovd’ ca: that the construction intended is dca révros 
deldec, not éorl or the like: that 2év7os is the sea, not the 
Euxine, as Mr. Smiley, Hermathena xxxix. (1913), following 
Voss, conjectures: and the “ Assyrian river” is, as the 
schol. says, the Euphrates, not a river—Halys or Iris—in 
Leucosyria (Smiley, /.c.). 

For the student who is interested in the relations of 
Callimachus and Apollonius we append a list of passages 
in which he may find, as he Dledeea: coincidence or 
“‘versteckte Kritik”: Call. H. i. 15=A. i. 1295 Z. ii. 
79=A. i. 481; H. ii. O6=A. ii, 711 f.5 H. ii. 106=A. 
iii, 932 f.; H. iii. 45=A. iii, 881; H. iii. 108=A. i. 997; 
H. iii. 176=A. iii. 1344; H. iii. 182=A. iv. 961; Call. 
Hec. i. 1. 12=A. iv. 217; Hec. i. 2. 11=A. i. 177; Hee. 
4=A. 1. 972; Hec. 5=A. i. 1116; Hee. 6=A. iii. 277; 
Hec. 19=A. iii. 1226; Call. fr. incert. 9(a)=A. iv. 1717; 
9(b)=A. ii. 1094; 21=A. iv. 13828; 64=A. i. 788; 65= 
A. i. 1809; 112=A. iv. 1614. 

As to the date of the poem it is agreed that it must 
belong to a period when Egypt and Cyrene were friendly, 
say 258-247 p.c. In vv. 26 and 27 Callimachus speaks 
of ‘‘my king” in the singular. Now we know from ~ 
official documents that from 267/6 to 260/259 Ptolemy 
had as co-regent a son named Ptolemy. It is pretty 
generally agreed that this son was none other than the 
future Euergetes (Ptolemy IIJ.), the reason for the dis- 
appearance of his name from 260/259 being that by his 
betrothal to Berenice, daughter of Magas, he became 
virtual king of Cyrene (see introd. and notes to the Lock 
of Berenice). If this is right, then the Hymn cannot be 
earlier than 258 B.c. Malten (Kyrene, p. 51) says that if 
the war between Ptolemy and Cyrene, of which Polyaen. 
viii. 70 speaks, is rightly placed by Niese in 250-247, then 
the poem cannot be later than 250. The words jyerépors 
facideiou v. 68 are much disputed. Who are “ our kings’? 
It seems natural to understand the Battiadae, to whom as 
a matter of fact the promise was made (oracles in Herod. 
iv. 155, 157 and Diodor. viii. 29), and so the words are 
understood by Maass and Studniczka. On the other 
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hand it is pointed out that the Battiad rule came to an 
end with the fall of Arcesilas IV. somewhat between 460 
and 450 s.c._ Hence it is more usually supposed that the 
reference is to the Ptolemies generally or more particularly 
to Philadelphus as king of Egypt and Euergetes as king 
in Cyrene. _- 

The schol. on v. 26 has Bacthh] re Troveualy rep 
Evepyéry’ did 5¢ 7d pidbroyor avrdv elvar ws Oedv rig. , This 
is accepted by Studniczka who, proceeding on the 
equation Apollo= Ptolemy, thinks the king referred to 
must be young, i.e. not Philadelphus but Euergetes. 
‘But Studniczka goes farther. He holds that the scene 
of Cyrene’s lion-slaying was originally Thessaly and that 
tradition was accepted by Callimachus in the Hymn to 
Artemis 206-8: between that Hymn and the Hymn to 
Apollo a new version arose which transferred the scene 
to Libya: this was an invention of Callimachus intended 
to represent Cyrene as Berenice, daughter of Magas: the 
lion is Demetrius 6 xadés whom Berenice slew: and the 
date of the poem is 247 when Cyrene was united to Egypt 
by the marriage of Euergetes and Berenice. 


IV.—CyRENE 


1. The legend of the nymph Cyrene was told in the 
Eoeae of Hesiod (schol. Bin . P. ix. 6=Hes. fr. 149) 
from whom Pindar tells the story in P. ix. Cyrene, 
daughter of Hypseus, is seen by Apollo struggling with 
a lion near Mount Pelion. In accordance with the 
prophecy of Cheiron Apollo carries her to Libya where 
she becomes mother of Aristaeus and eponym of the 
city of Cyrene. According to Acesandrus of Cyrene 
the king of Libya at the time was Eurypylus, whose land 
was being ravaged by a lion. Eurypylus offered his 
kingdom as a reward for slaying the lion. Cyrene, 
having performed the feat, received the kingdom. She 
bare two sons, Autuchus and Aristaeus (schol. Apoll. Rh. 
ii, 498). According to Phylarchus she came to Libya 
pera mwredvwv. When her company were sent out to 
24: 
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hunt she went with them, slew the lion and received the 
kingdom. She bare to Apollo two sons, Autuchus and 
Aristaeus. Autuchus remained in Libya, Aristaeus went 
to Ceos (schol. Apoll. Rh. /.c.). Apollonius’s account in 
ii. 500 ff. does not mention the slaying of the lion. To 
Nonnus she is essentially the lion-slayer (\covrogpévos) 
27, 263; 25, 181; 45, 21; 46, 238, etc. 

2. The story of the foundation of Cyrene is told in 
Pindar, P. iv., Herod. iv. 145 ff., Lycophron 886 ff., Apoll. 
Rh. iv. 1232 ff. The Argonauts on their way home were 
driven by the wind into the Syrtes, from which they 
carried their ship overland for twelve days and nights to 
Lake Tritonis. From this they found no outlet to the sea, 
till Triton appeared to them, in guise of Eurypylus, son 
of Poseidon, who, in return for the gift of a tripod, 
presented Euphemus with a clod of earth and showed 
them the way out. The clod, which was the earnest of 
the possession of Libya, fell overboard and landed at 
Thera. Medea declared that (1) had Euphemus taken 
the clod home to Taenarus in Laconia, then, in the course 
of the great migrations from the Peloponnesus in the 
fourth generation, his descendants would have colonized 
Libya ; (2) as it is, Euphemus will go with the Argonauts 
to Lemnus where in wedlock with a Lemnian wife he will 
ne descendants who will come to Thera, whence Battus 

ill lead a colony to Libya and so in the seventeenth 
generation fulfil Medea’s prophecy. 

The fulfilment came about in this way. The descend- 
ants of Euphemus were driven from Lemnos by the 
Pelasgians, and came to Laconia where they settled on 
Taygetus. On the ground of their ancestry they were 
admitted to citizenship at Sparta, but when they aspired 
to the kingship they were thrown into prison, from which 
they escaped again to Taygetus. At this time Theras (see 
H. ii. 74.1.) was preparing to lead a colony to Calliste 
(Thera), and he took with him a party of the Euphemid 
refugees. Finally, by order of the Delphic oracle (for 
details see Herod. iv. 150 ff.), Battus sets out for Libya 
with a party of colonists. They reach Plateia, an island 
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off the cuast of Cyrenaica, where they stay for two years. 
Things going badly with them, they consult Delphi and 
learn that they must proceed to Libya itself. They cross 
to the mainland and settle for six years in Aziris (Azilis), 
Tov vdmwac KdANoTAaL ovyKAnlovor (Herod. iv. 157, ef. Callim. 
H. ii. 89). In the seventh year the Libyans conduct them 
westward, passing Irasa by eae until they reach the 
xpivn ’Amwé\\wvos where they settle. 

Here was the “ Hill of Myrtles,” from which Apollo 
and Cyrene watched the Theraeans dancing with the 
Libyan women—the Myrtussa of Callimachus ii. 91, the 
Muprisorov atros of Apoll. Rh. ii. 505. Smith and Porcher, 
Discoveries at Cyrene (1864), record an inscription (No. 13) 
found near the temple of Apollo at Cyrene which is 
dedicated ’A1é\\wx Muprdw, and they remark (p. 27) on 
the abundance of myrtles in the place at the present day. 
Here, too, was the imagined scene of the slaying of the 
lion by Cyrene (cf Malten, Kyrene, p. 56). 


V.—Hymn III. To Artemis 


According to Susemihl (i. 360) the one thing certain 
about the date of this Hymn is that it was written after 
277 B.c., because lines 251-258 presuppose the invasion of 
Asia Minor by the Gauls in 278/7 B.c., and their raid 
upon the Ionian towns (Pausan. x. 32. 4), when according 
to the dubious story of the Rhodian Cleitophon Ephesus 
was betrayed to them (Plut. Parall. 15, Miller, F. H.G. 
iv. 367). The assumption is a common one, but without 
the slightest foundation. Callimachus refers to the 
burning of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus by the 
Cimmerians under Lygdamis in the seventh century 
(Strabo i. 61, Herod. i. 15). To see in this a covert 
allusion to the Celts as Couat'and others do is a perfectly 
gratuitous extravagance. 

Gercke, Rhein. Mus. xlii. (1887), p. 273 ff. , sees in v. 130 ff. 
an allusion to the two Arsinoés who are the elvdrepes and 
yahom: elvdrepes because Philadelphus, the husband of 
Arsinoé I., and Ceraunus, the husband of Arsinoé II., 
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were (half) brothers, and ya\sw because Arsinoé I. was 
the wife while Arsinoé IJ. was the sister of Philadelphus. 
This would date the Hymn previous to the repudiation of 
Arsinoé I. and Philadelphus’s marriage to Arsinoé II. 
Couat, on the other hand, holding that it was written for 
the festival of Artemis at Ephesus, dates it between 258 
and 248 B.c. 

E. Maass, Hermes xxv. (1890), propounds a theory for 
which there is absolutely nothing to be said, namely, that 
it was written for the Artemis festival of the Third Phyle 
at Cyrene, which, as we have seen, was made up of the 
Nynowra. It is enough to say here that there is not an 
atom of evidence that the Third Phyle had anything to do 
with Artemis, and the “ surprising fact” from which his 
theory starts, namely, that Artemis is attended by a choir 
of Ocean nymphs, is of all things the least surprising. In 
Homer, Od. vi. 105, Artemis is attended by the nymphs, 
and though they are there said to be daughters of Zeus, 
the far more fundamental doctrine is that the nymphs are 
daughters of Ocean. They are the female counterpart of 
the Rivers (Ilorayoi)—see Hesiod, Theog. 337 ff., whose 
doctrine is followed by Callimachus in Hymn i. 35f. And 
if the choir of Artemis here needs such a desperate 
apology, how shall we apologize for Apollonius who (iii. 
881 ff.) like Callimachus makes her attended by the 
nymphs of Amnisus, who are at any rate grand-daughters 
of Oceanus ? 

Maass holds that the poem must belong to a time when 
Alexandria and Cyrene were friendly, thus at earliest 
circ. 260 B.c. Kaibel on metrical grounds would put it 
earlier than any of the Hymus except vi. The early date 
for which Gercke argued is accepted by Studniczka, who 
thinks the humble role assigned to Cyrene in this Hymn 
implies a time when Alexandria and Cyrene were on such 
unfriendly terms that a court poet could not well occupy 
himself with the latter. 

The lines referring to Cyrene have been the subject of 
much dispute: xal wiv Kuphyny éraplocao, TQ mor’ Edwxas | alr 
Ononrijpe Sbw Kove, rots Eve xovpn | ‘TWais. rapa rupBov *IddAxcov 
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Eupop’ d€0dov (206-8). The “ Folcian tomb,” according to 
the schol., is the tomb of Pelias. Studniczka follows 
Spanheim in thinking that &upop' 4é6dou refers to Cyrene’s 
slaying of the lion. Meineke thought the reference was 
to a hunting contest at the funeral games of Pelias. 
Malten, Kyrene, p. 53, says, ‘‘ DaB der réuBos ‘IdAxcos, wo 
Kyrene an Wettspielen teilnimmt (€usope, sie ist also nicht 
die einzige, die dort wettkampft !), ein Hinweis auf die 
Grabspiele zu Ehren des Pelias sei, ist eine aus der Natur 
der Sache ergebende Folgerung Meinekes und Vahlens. 
DaB in Wettspielen, an denen mehrere beteiligt sind, kein 
Léwenkampf figurieren kann, ist ebenso natiirlich. Also 
besteht Kyrenes Kunst hier in einem Wettlauf inbinnen 
(rots &) ihrer Hunde. Dariiber kann man sich wundern, 
aber die Worte besagen dies und nichts anderes.” But, 
apart from the fact that the freak race suggested receives 
no sort of support from such expressions as Hor. Ep. 
i. 18. 50 f. cum valeas et vel cursu superare canem, not 
even Malten’s authority can compel us to assign an im- 
possible meaning (1) to rots &, (2) to Eumope, and (3) to 
déBAov. Eupop’ dé#\ov means “ won the prize,” and only on 
that assumption is Tots é, ‘‘ with which,” perfectly natural 
Greek. Whether the contest was Lia of the funeral 
games of Pelias is of course a totally different question. 


VI.—Hymn IV. To Detos 


For dating this Hymn we have the references in the 
rophecy of Apollo to the extent of the dominion of 
tolemy Philadelphus (165-170) and to the Gauls (171- 

188). 

Apollo, prophesying of Philadelphus, says, ‘‘ beneath 
whose crown shall come—not loth to be ruled by a 
Macedonian—both continents and the lands which are set 
in the sea, far as where the limit of the earth is and again 
whence his swift horses carry the sun.” We are immedi- 
ately reminded of the more detailed account of Ptolemy’s 
dominion in the xviith Idyll of Theocritus, the ’Eyxwco9 
els IIro\euatov, where we read, 86 ff. : 
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Kal phy Powlxas amoréuvera AppaBlas re 
Kal Duplas AiBvas re xedawav 7’ AlOcomjwy. 
Tlapgtdoocl re race xal alypnrats Kitlkeooe 
capalver, Auxlos re didomrodguool re Kapal, 
Kal vdoos Kuxdddeoow, érel ol vaes Aptoras 
wébvrov émiurdwovrt, Oddacca b¢ raca xai ala, 
Kai woramol KeAddovres avdooovrat Irodepaly. 


Into the question of the mutual relations of Theocritus 
and Callimachus we cannot here enter. Theocritus in his 
Encomium speaks of Arsinoé II. as still alive, which dates 
the poem before 270 3.c. Wilamowitz puts it during the 
First Syrian War—“ als der Krieg gegen Syrien, der 274 
begonnen hat, guten Fortgang nahm, aber noch im Gange © 
war” (Textgeschichte d. gr. Bukol. p. 152). If we assume 
the year 271 B.c., the year in which that war ended, as 
the date of the Hymn to Delos, the dominion of Phil- 
adelphus at that date would sufficiently justify the words of - 
Callimachus. It “included, outside Egypt, Coele Syria 
(recovered about 280), Lycia, Caria, Miletus, the island of 
Cyprus, and the Cyclades. 

The reference to the Gallic invasion (see notes on the 

e) would suit the supposed date very well. The 
schol. on v. 175 says: ‘‘ Brennus, the king of the Gauls, 
gathered together the Celts and went against Pytho, 
wishing to plunder the treasures of the god. But when 
they approached, Apollo destroyed most of them by hail. 
A few survived, and one Antigonus, a friend of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, procured them to serve him as mercenaries, 
Ptolemy wanting such an army at the moment. But they 
were equally eager to plunder his treasures. Knowing 
this he arrested them and brought them to the so-called 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile where he drowned them. 
This is the ‘common struggle’ which he prophesies.” 
Some regard the Antigonus mentioned above as the king 
of Macedon, others as merely a recruiting agent. The 
account of the incident in Paus. i. 7. 2 is: “ When 
Ptolemy was preparing to repel the aggression of Magas 
he procured mercenaries, among them four thousand 
Gauls. Finding that these were plotting to seize Egypt, 
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he conducted them over the river to a desert island, where 
they perished by each other’s hands and by hunger.” 

It should be remembered, further, that from 308 B.c. 
there existed the Confederation of the Islanders — Ts 
Kowdy trav Nyowray—under the protectorate of Egypt 
and having its headquarters at Delos. See Dittenberger, 
Orient. gr. Inscr. Nos. 25, 40, 67, Syll.? Nos. 202, 209, 
223, 224, 471, 588. The president of the Confederation 
(vnotapyos) was nominated not by the Islands but by 
Egypt. 

VII.—V. Tne Bats or Patias 

No one has detected in this poem any reference to con- 
temporary events. It shares with Hymn vi. the peculiarity 
of being written in the Doric dialect, while it alone 
forsakes the heroic for the elegiac metre. On Kaibel’s 
metrical theory it would come third in date, after vi. and 
iii, As to its destination, Susemih] holds that it was 
written to the order of the Argives for a festival of Pallas 
in that city. That is the view also of F. Spiro, ‘‘ Prolog 
und Epilog in Lykophrons Alexandra,” Hermes xxiii. (1888) 
p. 194 ff., who holds further that it belongs to a period when 
such commissions were necessary for Callimachus, the 
period which he pictures in Epigrams xxviii., xxxiv., xlvii., 
when he was living as a poor schoolmaster in Eleusis, 
before his introduction to the Alexandrian court. He 
regards v. 56, wi0os 5° ovx éuds add’ érépwv,* as the announce- 
ment by the poet of an artistic dogma which he was after- 
wards to express in less simple language in the Aitia: 
Bpovray 5’ ovk éudv adda Acés, frag. incert. 146 (490). In v. 
140 ff. he detects a ‘‘ versteckte Kritik” of Lycophron, 
Alex. 1474 cdfwy mwadaday BeSpixwy mayxdnplav, which the 
Hymn therefore according to Spiro presupposes. 

It was the custom, we are told by the schol. on v. 1, 
for the women of Argos on an appointed day to carry the 
image of Athena and the shield of Diomede to the river 
Inachus and there to wash them. The image is the 
Palladium carried off from Troy by Odysseus and Diomede 

@ «7 cannot tell how the truth may be; I say the tale as 
‘twas said to me,” Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 22. 
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and by the latter brought to Argos. The shield of 
Diomede was dedicated by him in Athena's temple, ef. 
Pausan. ii. 24. 2, who mentions a temple of Athena 
Oxyderces on the Acropolis at Argos dedicated by 
Diomede in memory of the day when Athena took the 
mist from his eyes that he might discern God and man 
(Ii. v. 127 f.). 

For the widespread custom of annually bathing the 
holy image we have to compare the Athenian Plynteria 
(Xen. Hell, i. 4. 12, Plut. Alc. 34), also Pausan. ii. 10. 4 
where, speaking of the temple of Aphrodite at Sicyon, he 
says éciaci pev dh és avrd yurt Te vewxdpos . . . Kal mapOévos 
lepwotvnv érérecov Exovea’ Nourpopdbpoy Thy mapbévoy dvoudfover. 
See further Ovid, Fast. iv. 336 ff., Ammian. Mare. xxiii. 3, 
Tac. Germ. 40, and for the significance of the practice 
Manuhardt, Baumkultus chapter vii., Antike Wald u. 
Feldkypite, chapter v. 


VIII.—Hymn VI. To Demeter 


Nothing can be determined as to the date of this Hymn. 
On Kaibel’s metrical theory it is the oldest of all. The 
schol. on v. 1 says: ‘‘ Ptolemy Philadelphus among other 
imitations of Athenian customs which he established in 
Alexandria, instituted the Procession of the Basket (ri 
Tod xadd0ou mpbodov). For it was the custom in Athens that 
on a fixed day a basket should be borne upon a carriage 
in honour of Athena.” The details of this Athenian 
celebration are entirely unknown, but it may be supposed 
that it followed more or less closely the model of 
the Athenian Thesmophoria. In that and in similar 
festivals there are three essential moments: Anodos (or 
Cathodos), Nesteia, Calligeneia, as they were called in 
the Thesmophoria. All that can be clearly distinguished 
here is that the Basket with its mystic contents is 
carried in procession to the temple of the goddess, 
attended by women, some of whom being uninitiated— 
these, if we may infer from the Athenian Thesmophoria, 
include the unmarried women—go but part of the way, 
while access to the temple is confined to the initiated 
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(v. 118 ff.); and, further, that the procession takes place 
after sunset (v. 7). 


B.C. 
323. 
323-321. 
322. 


321. 
321-319. 
320. 


319-311. 
318. 

313. 
311-305. 
310-9. 
308. 


305-285. 
285. 


283. 
280-79. 


277. 


273-1. 


270. 
270-258. 
267-3. 
262. 
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IX‘—Tasue or Dares. 


Ptolemy satrap of Egypt. 

Ptolemy under Perdiccas. 

Cyrene conquered and attached to the satrapy of 

. Egypt. 

Ptolemy marries Eurydice, daughter of Antipater. 

Ptolemy under Antipater. 

Ptolemy seizes Coele Syria; establishes protec- 
torate of Cyprus. . 

Ptolemy under Polyperchon. 

Ptolemy marries Berenice. 

Cyrene under Ophellas revolts from Egypt. 

Ptolemy independent satrap. bs 

Birth of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Cos. 

Establishment of Td Kowdv rav Nyowrév under 
protectorate of Egypt. 

Ptolemy recovers Cyrenzica: Magas, son of 
Berenice, viceroy of Cyrene. 

Ptolemy I. Soter, king of Egypt. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphus associated with his 
father as king ; marries Arsinoé I., daughter 
of Lysimachus. 

Death of Ptolemy I. Soter. 

Invasion of Gauls. Ptolemy recovers Coele 
Syria. 

Ptolemy repudiates Arsinoé I. and marries his 
full sister Arsinoé IT. 

Revolt of Magas of Cyrene, who marries 
Apama, daughter of Antiochus. 

First Syrian War; Lycia, Caria, etc., fall to 
Egypt. 

Death of Arsinoé II. Philadelphus. 

Co-regency of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. 

Chremonidean War. 

Defeat of Egyptian fleet at Cos. 
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258. Death of Magas of Cyrene, who had betrothed 
his daughter Berenice to Ptolemy, afterwards 
Ptolemy Euergetes. 

257-6. The affair of Demetrius the Fair at Cyrene. 

Ptolemy Euergetes king of Cyrene. 
Second Syrian War. 

247. Death of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

247. Ptolemy LIT. Euergetes. Cyrene united to Egypt 
by marriage of Ptolemy III. to Berenice, 
daughter of Magas. 

Third Syrian War. 

221. Death of Ptolemy III. 
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CALLIMACHUS’S HYMNS 


KAAAIMAXOYT TMNOI 
I—EIZ AIA 


ee ” \ Sins 27 
Znvos €or ti Kev GAAo mapa ozmovdjow aeidew 
Awov 7) Deov adrov, del péyay, aiéy dvaxta, 
IInAaydvwy! eAaripa, dukaomdAov odpavidyar; 
A , A > / aA A 
mas Kai puv, Acxratov deiocopev He Avxaiov; 
> oy 4 4 > A , > 4 
ev Soup pedda Oupds, eet yévos aupyporov. 
Zed, aé pev *[daiorow ev ovpeci daci yevecbat, 
Zed, o¢ 8° ev Apxadin: wérepot, maTEp, eevoarTo; 
66 ~ > A lo 99 A A, 4 * 
Kpijres det petora:”’ Kai yap tadov, @ ava, 
a€to 
~ > 4 és 4 5° > @ 4 > A LY > 7 
Kpires érextyvavto: ad 8’ ov Odves, eat yap aiet. 
1 xndayévwv E.M.; wndoyévwv. The reading of the mss. 
IIndoydvwv (rnroydvwv’ rev yeydvrwv wapa 7d ék wrod yevéc Oat, 
rouréort ris ys schol.) was corrected by Salmasius and 


others from £.M. s.v. Indaydves* of ylyavres, KadXluaxos 
**TIn\aydvuw étarnpa.” Cf. Hesych. s.v., Strabo vii. 331, 
fr. 40. | 





@ Mountain in Crete. 

® Mountain.in Arcadia. 

¢ This proverbial saying, attributed to Epimenides, is 
quoted by St. Paul, Ep. Tit. i. 12, ‘‘One of themselves, a 
prophet of their own, said, The Cretans are always liars, 
evil beasts, idle bellies” (xaxd @npla, yaorépes dpyal), and 
seems to be alluded to by Aratus, Phaen. 30 el éredv 5%. 
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I.—TO ZEUS 


At libations to Zeus what else should rather be sung 
than the god himself, mighty for ever, king for ever- 
more, router of the Pelagonians, dealer of justice to 
the sons of Heaven? 

How shall we sing of him—as lord of Dicte® or 

of Lycaeum®? My soul is all in doubt, since 
debated is his birth, O Zeus, some say that thou 
wert born on the hills of Ida*%; others, O Zeus, say 
in Arcadia; did these or those, O Father, lie? 
‘ Cretans are ever liars.”¢ Yea, a tomb,? O Lord, for 
thee the Cretans builded; but thou didst not die, 
for thou art for ever. . 
The explanation given by Athenodorus of Eretria ap. 
Ptolem. Hephaest. in Photii Bibl. p. 150 Bekk. is that 
Thetis and Medea, having a dispute as to which of them 
was the fairer, entrusted the decision to Idomeneus of 
Crete. He decided in favour of Thetis, whereon Medea 
said, ‘‘ Cretans are always liars” and cursed them that they 
should never speak the truth. The schol. on the present 
passage says that Idomeneus divided the spoils of Troy 
unfairly. 

- @ The Cretan legend was that Zeus was a prince who was 
slain by a wild boar and buried in Crete. His tomb was 
variously localized and the tradition of ‘‘ the tomb of Zeus ” 
attaches to several places even in modern times, especially 
to Mount Iuktas. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. i. p. 157 ff. 
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ev d€ oe Ilappacin } “Pein TéKev, xt pddora, 10, 
éoxev Opos Odpvovar TrepioKemés” evOev 6 x@pos 
lepds, ovd€ Ti pw Kexpnpévov EiveBuins 
e A QA ‘ 2 ld > 7. ¢e , 

EpmreTov ovde yurvyy emiypioyerat, adda € ‘Peins 
b , 4 A ; ?A. P) “~ 
wyvyov Kadéovor Aexwiov ’Amidavijes. 
»¥ > 3 A , 4 3 V4 4 
év0a o° émel unrnp peydAwy ameOyxato KéATwv 
2 / 5 4 e/ IO * 4 15 
avrika dilnto poov voaTos, @ KE TOKOLO 
Aipata yvtAwoaito, Tedv 8° evi xpw@ra Ao€coar. 
Adidwv aA’ otrw péyas éppeev 00d’ *Epu- 
pavbos, 
AevKdtatos trotaydy, er. 8° aBpoxos Hev azraca 
"Apxadin: péAdev dé pdr’ evudpos KaddecBat . 
s > A / e ij eo 9 b] 4 4 
avtis: emel THudade, “Pén or’ eAvoaTo pitpny, 20 
s A > , 4 e b) 3y 7 
} moAAas edizrepfe capwridas vypos *Idwy 
” \ A 4 ” € 4 
netpev, troAAas dé MéAas weynoev apudéas, 
A 5 A K 4 2 ” 5 “A 97 
moAra dé Kapviwvos® dvw depot arep eovros 
itAvods eBdAovro Kwuwreta, vioceto 8’ avyp 25 
aelos brrep Kpabiv re rodvoriv® te Merwarnv 
Supadéos: 70 dé rroAAdv Udwp bro Trocolv ExetTo. 
Kat p vm’ apnxavins oxonevn dato moTWa 
“Pein: 
1 Tlappacly Lascaris ; Iapvacly. 
2 Kapvlwvos Arnaldus, of. Paus. viii. 34, Plin. iv. 6; 
Kapluvos MSS. 


8 wodvorcov schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 1172 ; rodvoreov mss. and 
schol. Pind. O. vi. 146 ; 146; of. Nicand. | Nicand. 7. 792, 950, A. 466. 
@ Arcadia. b , 8 Of, Apoll. Rh. iv. 1240, 
¢ Goddess of birth. he ancient Arcadians (schol.). 
¢ River in Arcadia. 
4 Melas] Dion. Per. 415 ff. ’Apxddes ’Amidavjes Ud oxomchy 
’"EpupdvOov, &vOa Médas, 86: Kpatis, tva péec v-ypds "lawy, Fxe Kal 
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In Parrhasia® it was that Rheia bare thee, where 
was a hill sheltered with thickest brush. Thence 
is the place holy, and no fourfooted ® thing that hath 
need of Eileithyia® nor any woman approacheth 
thereto, but the Apidanians?¢ call it the prinmval 
childbed of Rheia. There when thy mother had 
laid thee down from her mighty lap, straightway she 
sought a stream of water, wherewith she might 
purge her of the soilure of birth and wash thy body 
therein. 

But mighty Ladon® flowed not yet, nor Eryman- 
thus,° clearest of rivers; waterless was all Arcadia ; 
yet was it anon to be called well-watered. For at 
that time when Rhea loosed her girdle, full many a 
hollow oak did watery Iaon* bear aloft, and many 
a wain did Melas/ carry and many a serpent above 
Carrion,’ wet though it now be, cast its lair; and a 
man would fare on foot over Crathis* and many- 
pebbled Metope,* athirst : while that abundant, water 
lay beneath. his feet. 

And :.3en in distress the lady Rheia said, “ Dear 


dryby.os penkxiverac Vdaot Addwyv. Herodot. i. 145 has “Ddevos 
év r@ Iletpos rorapds uéyas orl. Strabo 386 has “Q)evos, rap’ 
by morapos péyas Médas where it has been proposed to read 
map 8yv <Ileipos> and to omit Mé)as. M. t. Smiley, in 
Classical Qu. v. (1911) p. 89 f., suggests that the te is 
meant, which supplies Be waterfall near Nonacris in 
Arcadia and later becomes a tributary of the Crathis (Paus. 
viii. 18. 4). When Leake discovered the waterfall in 1806 
the natives did not know the name Styx for it but called it 
the Black: Water (Mavro nero) or the Dragon Water. The 
name IIefpos in any case suggests a connexion with the 
underworld. 

9 Carnion or- Carion, river in Arcadia, Paus. viii. 34. 

* Crathis, river in Arcadia (and Achaea), Paus. vii. 25. 11, 
Vili. 15, 5, vili. 18. 4. 

' Metope, river in Arcadia. 
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“Tala pidn, Tee Kal ov: Teal 5’ Wdives EAadpat.” 
ele Kai avravicaca ben péyav vo miyuv 30 
mAHgev opos oKATTpY 70 8€ of Sixa movAv d€oTn, 

ex 5° exeev péya xetpa: dO xpda dadpivaca, 

wva, TeOV OTE: PWCE, Nedp d€ ce SHke Kopilew! 
KevO,ov €ow Kpntaiov, tva xpida madevo.o, 
mpeoButarn NEEOEOY, at pu TOTE ae aavne: 35 
TpPwTloTy yevefj® pera ye Lrvya TE Didvpyy TE. 
ovo aAinv dméreuce Ben xdpw, aAAa Td xedpa 
Keivo: Nédnv dvopnve: TO pev 7r00t trovAd Kar’ adro 
Kavxdvev rrodtebpov, & Admpeov® mepdriorat, 
ouppeperar Nypije, TraAaorarov dé pw vdwp 40 
‘ viewvot 4 mivovet Avxaovins apKroto. 

eve Oevas améAeutrev é7i-Kyeawoot to dépovoa, 
Lei matep, 4 Nuudn oe (Qevar 5° é€oay eye 
wood), 


“~~ to. méoe, Saipov, dm: dpdadrds: evOev 


0 ppadvov [LETETTELTO -méBov KaXéovar K-Ryuves. 
Zeb, cé Se KupBavtwv érapas rpocernxvvavto 45 


1 xoult{ew A; xoulooac other mss. 
2 rpwrlarn yeveh Schneider. 
Aémpiov mss. ; corr. Wass. 
4 yuwvol Mss. 


@ Cf. Paus. iv. 33. 1, ‘‘The Messenians say that Zeus 
was reared among them and that his nurses were Ithome 
ate Neda, after whom the river got its name.” Cf. viii. 
38 

® Styx, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, Hesiod, Th. 361. 

¢ Philyra, daughter of Oceanus, mother of Cheiron by 
Cronus. 

4 Paus. iv. 20. 2. The river Neda rises. in Mount 
Lycaeon, flows into Messenia and forms the boundary 
between Messenia and Elis. Cf. Strabo 348 who says it 
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Earth, give ‘birth thou also! thy birthpangs are‘ 
light.’’ So spake the goddess, and lifting her great 
arm aloft she smote the mountain with her staff; 
and it was greatly rent in twain for her and poured 
forth a mighty flood. Therein, O Lord, she cleansed 
thy body; and swaddled thee, and gave thee to 
Neda“ to carry within the Cretan covert, that thou 
mightst be reared secretly: Neda, eldest of the 
nymphs who then were about her bed, earliest birth 
after Styx® and Philyra. And no idle favour did 
the goddess repay her, but named that stream 
_ Neda4; which, I ween, in great flood by the very city 
of the Cauconians,° which is called Lepreion,/ mingles 
its stream with Nereus? and its primeval water do the 
son’s sons of the Bear,* Lycaon’s daughter, drink. __ 
When the nymph, carrying thee, O Father Zeus, 
toward Cnosus,' was leaving Thenae'—for Thenae 
was nigh to Cnosus—even then, O God, thy navel 
fell away: hence that plain the Cydonians/ call the 
Plain of the Navel.* But thee, O Zeus, the com- 
panions of the Cyrbantes! took to their arms, even 


rises in Lycaeon from a spring which Rheia caused to flow 
in order to wash the infant Zeus. 

eA people of Triphylia, Hom. Od. iii. 366. 

7’ Herod. iv. 148 says that Lepreon in Triphylia was 
founded by the Minyae after driving out the Cauconians. 

9 4.6. the sea. 

* Arcas, the ancestor of the Arcadians, was the son 
of Zeus and Lycaon's daughter Callisto who was changed 
into a bear. 

‘ Town in Crete. 

J Cydonia, town in Crete. 

* Schol. Nicand. Alex. 7’Oudanrds yap rémos év Kpfiry, ws cal 
KadnXiuaxyos’ wéce . . . Kédwves. Diodor. v. 70 tells the story 
(he says Zeus was carried by the Curetes) and gives the 
name of the place as Omphalos and of the plain around as 
Omphaleion. + Corybantes. 
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Auxcratas MeAlat, oé 8 exoipioey *ASpyorea 
Nixvw! évi xypucéw, od 8’ ebyaao miova palov 
> A ? 4 > A A 4 4 ” 
aiyos “Apadbeins, emi 5€ yAuKd xnpiov €Bpws. 
yéevro yap ée€amwaia Ilavaxpidos epya pedioons 
> ld > ” ld 4 U4 
ISatous €v Gpecot, Ta TE KAeiovor IIdvaxpa. 50 
* 4 ig A eA 9 4 
ovAa dé Kotpnrés ce mrepi mptAw wpxjoavro 
Tevyea meTAHyovtes,”? tva Kpdvos ovacw nynv 
domidos eicalor Kai uy aeo Koupilovtos. 
Kana pev ne€ev, Kara 8’ Erpades, ovpavie Zed, 
o€v 8 avyByoas, taxol dé Tor HABov tovrAor. =*_—55 
adn’ Ere ratdvos ewy ébpdooao mavra TéAeta ° 
T@ TOL KAL yywTol mpoTEpyyevees TEP EOVTES 
ovpavov ovK éuéynpay exew émidaiciov olxov. 
+ 3 b Ul > ld ? , 
—dnvatot 8’ od mdpumav adnOdes joav aovdoi: 
4 Ul 4 U4 4 a 
gpavro madov Kpovidnat dudtpiya Sdpara vetar- 60 
4 4 > > 9 b ‘4 \m™ a“ 9 +f 
tis 8é k” én” OvAvur@ Te Kal “Atde KAfpov épvoca, 
6s pdAa 7 vevindos; én’ icain yap €ouxe 
_ mHAacba: ta S€ tdac0v Goov dia mAciorov Exovat. 
yevdoiinv aiovros a Kev memifovev axounv. 
” ~ ? on) Uf 4 ” A ~ 
ov ae Dedv eaonva mado Oéoav, Epya 5é yeip@v, 65 


1 \elxvqw MSS. 2.1. wemrdnyébres. 


¢ The ash-tree nymphs, cf. Hesiod, Th. 187. 

> Cf. Apoll. Rh. iii. 132 fF. Ards wepixaddés AOuppa | Ketvo, 
76 of wolnce didn Tpodds ’Adphorea | dvrpw ev "Idalwy Ere viria 
kouplfovre | opaipay durpédxadov ; 1.g. Nemesis, sister of the 
Curetes (schol. ). | 

° The nymph or she-goat who suckled Zeus ; Diodor. v. 
70, Apollod. i. 5, schol. Arat. 161, Ovid, Fast. v. 115 ff. 

@ Mountains in Crete (Steph. Byz. s.v. IIdvaxpa). Zeus 
rewarded the bees by making them of a golden bronze 
colour and rendering them insensible to the rigours of the 
mountain climate (Diodor. v. 70). 

¢ Apollodor. i. 4, ‘‘ The Curetes in full armour, guarding 
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the Dictaean Meliae,* and Adrasteia® laid thee to 
rest in a cradle of gold, and thou didst suck the rich 
teat of the she-goat Amaltheia,° and thereto eat 
the sweet honey-comb. For suddenly on the hills 
of Ida, which men call Panacra,* appeared the works 
of the Panacrign~bee. And lustily round thee 
danced the CGreter™ war-dance/ beating their 
armour, that § might hear with his ears the 
din of the shield, but not thine infant noise. 

Fairly didst thou wax, O heavenly Zeus, and fairly 
wert thou nurtured, and swiftly thou didst grow to 
manhood, and speedily came the down upon thy 
cheek. But, while yet a child, thou didst devise 
all the deeds of perfect stature. Wherefore thy - 
kindred, though an earlier generation, grudged not 
that thou shouldst have heaven for thine appointed 
habitation. The ancient poets spake not altogether | 
truly. For they said that the lot assigned to the 
sons of Cronus their three several abodes.* But who 
would draw lots for Olympus and for Hades—save 
a very fool? for equal chances should one cast 
lots; but these are the wide world apart. When I 
speak fiction, be it such fiction as persuades the 
listener's ear! Thou wert made sovereign of the 
gods not by casting of lots but by the deeds of thy 


the infant in the cave, beat their shields with their spears 
that Cronus might not hear the child’s voice.” 

1 wptus, the Cretan name for the ruppixy (Aristotle fr. 
476, schol. Pind. P. ii. 127) or dance in armour (Pollux iv. 
96 and 99). 

9 This has been supposed to refer,to the fact that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was the youngest of the sons of Ptolemy Soter. 
See Introduction. 

* Homer, Jl. xv. 187 ff.; ef. Apollodor. i. 7, Pind. O. 
vii. 54 ff. 
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, 4 4 4 a A , @ 4 
on TE Bin TO Te KapTos, 6 Kal méAas €tcao Sippov. 
OnKao 5 olewvaiy pey’ drreipoxov ayyedwrny 


~~ o@v Tepdwv a T euotot didots evdeeva paivors. 


- eideo 8 ailndr 6 Oo TL péptatov: ov od ye vndv 
euTrepayious, ovK dvdpa caKéoTradov, od ev aoLddv* 7 
aAAa Ta pLev paxdpecow dAiloow adi mapiKas 
ida pehew | eTépo.at, ov 3° ebeAeo mrodudpxous 
‘abrous, av ino xeipa, yewpopos, dv pis ays, 
dy eperns, av mavra: Tid’ ov KparéovTos bm’ icxwv; 
avrixa xaAKjas pev vOeionev ‘Hoatorouo, "5 
TeuXnOTaS 5° “Apnos, emaxTipas dé Xurwvys 
‘Aprépssos, WoiBou dé Avpns ed eiSdras oljous: 
ex dé Atos Baowrfjes, € €mEL Avs ovder a avaKTwv 
Oevdrepov’ TH Kai age} trenv éxpivao Adgw. 
bdxas be mToNieOpa puiaccéper, iLeo 8° atros —_ gy 
axpno ev oXiecow, émoyos ot Te Sixyor 
Aadv d7r0 oKodufa” or eumradw iOvvovaw* 
ev O€ punpeviny ears apuow, € év 8” dds GABov: 
mou pe, ov dda 8° loov. coue be Texunpacdat 
jueTepp predeovre: TrEpiT po yap evpv BeBnxev. 85 
ea7replos Ketvos ye TeAet Td, Kev pe vonon’ 
earrepios TO HEeylora, TO. peciova | 3’, eve vo7oy 
of S¢ 7a pev TAU, TA 8 ody evi, Tdv 8 ene 
Tapa 
auros avnv exddovaas, evéxAacoas 5é prevowjy. 
xaipe péya, aa TavuTepTate, OMTop Edwy, 90 
1 ope Bentley ; ou. 
@ Bia and Cratos appear as personifications of the might 
and majesty of Zeus in Aeschylus, P. V., Hesiod, Th. 385, etc. 
> The eagle. 
¢ Artemis Chitone (Chitonea, Athen. 629 e), so called from 


the tunic (chiton) in which as huntress she was represented ; 
not, as the schol. says, from the Attic deme Chitone. 
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hands, thy might and that strength * which thou hast 
set beside thy throne. And the most excellent of | 
birds ® didst thou make the messenger of thy signs; 
favourable to my friends be the signs thou showest ! 
And thou didst choose that which is most excellent 
among men—not thou the skilled in ships, nor the 
wielder of the shield, nor the minstrel: these didst 
thou straightway renounce to lesser gods, other cares 
to others. But thou didst choose the rulers of cities 
themselves, beneath whose hand is the lord of the 
soil, the skilled in spearmanship, the oarsman, yea, 
all things that are: what is there that is not under 
the ruler’s sway? Thus, smiths, we say, belong to 
Hephaestus; to Ares, warriors; to Artemis of the 
Tunic,* huntsmen; to Phoebus they that know well 
the strains of the lyre. But from Zeus come kings ; for 
nothing is diviner than the kings of Zeus. Wherefore 
thou didst choose them for thine own lot, and gavest 
them cities to guard. And thou didst seat thyself 
in the high places of the cities, watching who rule 
their people with crooked judgements, and who rule 
otherwise. And thou hast bestowed upon them 
wealth and prosperity abundantly ; unto all, but not 
in equal measure. One may well judge by our 
Ruler,’ for he hath clean outstripped all others. At 
evening he accomplisheth that whereon he thinketh 
in the morning; yea, at evening the greatest things, 
but the lesser soon as he thinketh onthem. But the 
others accomplish some things in a year, and some 
things not in one; of others, again, thou thyself 
dost utterly frustrate the accomplishing and thwartest 
their desire. 

Hail! greatly hail! most high Son of Cronus, 


4 Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 285-247 3.c. 
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Stop amnpovins. rea 8’ epypata tis Kev deldor; 
” 
ov yevet’, ovK Eorat, Tis! Kev? Atos Epypar’ deioar. 
a 4 a? s 4 > 3 4 > ‘4 
| xaipe matep, xaip avr: didou 8° aperyy 7° adevds 
TE. 
i our’ dperijs aTEp S\Bos é emiorara. avdpas defer 


7 ovr” apeTn dpévoto: didou 8° dperHnv Te Kal GARov. 96 
\ 


1 €ora* ris vulg. 2 xev mss.; xal Wilamow. 
3 deloac Blomf. ; delooe or deloes MSS. 
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giver of good things, giver of safety. Thy works | 
who could sing? There hath not been, there shall — 
not be, who shall sing the works of Zeus. Hail! >: 
Father, hail again! and grant us goodness and pros- ' 
perity. Without goodness wealth cannot bless men, ,’ 
nor goodness without prosperity. Give us goodness 
and weal. 


Il.—EIZ ATOAAQNA 


Olov 6 rwrdAAwvos éeceicato Sddvivos opr7né, 

> @ A 4 e 4, e A ¢ > , 
ola 5’ dAov ro pédAabpov: éExds, éxas GoTis aAiTpds. 

A 4 A) 4 “~ A “A > Ul 
Kat 57) rou Ta Ouperpa KaA@ modi DoiBos apdacet: 
ody Opdas; emévevoev 6 AnAtos 750 Te doin€ 
efamivyns, 6 dé KUKvos ev Hépt Kaddv deidet. 5 
avrol viv Katoxynes avardivecDe mudAdwv, 
b] A A a e A A b 4 , 

aural d€ KAnides: 6 yap eds ovKére paxpny: 
ot Sé véow podmyv te Kai és yopov evrivecbe. 

e 4 b) \ , > > @ > 4 

wrddAwy ob travri daeiverat, GAN’ 6 Tis éoOAds: 
Ld ” 4 M49 “a b} ' ‘\ > a - 
Os pw dn, weyas ovTos, ds ovK ide, AiTOs Exeivos. 10 
> 4 > gp ¢ 4 \ 2? 4 > ” é 
opopel’, © ‘Exdepye, Kat eoodpuel” ovrore Xuroi. 
pnre owwrnAny Kibapw pyr’ ayodov ixvos 
tod DoiBouv rovs maidas éexew émdnunoavtos, 

/ A 
ei TeAdew preAdovart yapov mroAunv Te KepetoOa, 
aA . > 3 9 

éarntew S€ 76 TEtxos em’ apxaioror DeuéOAor<. 15 





@ The palm-tree by which Leto supported herself when 
she bare Apollo. Cf. H. Delos 210, Hom: H, Apoll. 117, 
Od. vi. 162 f., Theogn. 5 f. The laurel and the palm 
are coupled in Euripides, Hecuba, 458 ff. 

> For the association of the swan with Apollo ¢f. Hymn to 
Delos 249 ; Plato, Phaedo, 85; Manilius v. 381 ‘*ipse Deum 
cygnus condit.” 

¢ The schol. on v. 12 remarks that Callimachus emphasizes 
the presence of the God because ‘‘it is said in the case of 
prophetic gods that the deities are sometimes present 
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How the laurel branch of Apollo trembles! how 
trembles all the shrine! Away, away, he that is 
sinful! Now surely Phoebus knocketh at the door 
with his beautiful foot. See’st thou not? the Delian 
palm @ nods pleasantly of a sudden and the swan? in 
the air sings sweetly. Of yourselves now ye bolts be 
pushed back, pushed back of yourselves, ye bars! 
The god is no longer far away. And ye, young men, 
prepare ye for song and for the dance. 

Not unto everyone doth Apollo appear, but unto 
him that is good. Whoso hath seen Apollo, he is 
great ; whoso hath not seen him, he is of low estate. 
We shall see thee, O Archer, and we shall never be 
lowly. Let not the youths keep silent lyre or noise- 
less step, when Apollo visits’ his shrine, if they 
think to accomplish marriage and to cut the locks of 
age,? and if the wall is to stand upon its old founda- 


(€xcdnuetv), sometirhes absent (dmrodnueiv), and when they are 

resent the oracles are true, when absent false.” Cf. Pind. 

. iv. 5 obx dwodduou ’Aréd\\wvos ruxévT0s. The Delphians 
celebrated the seventh day of the month Bysios—the birthday 
of Apollo—when he was supposed to revisit his temple, and 
the seventh of the holy month (Attic Anthesterion) was 
celebrated by the Delians when Apollo was supposed to 
return to Delos from the land of the Hyperboreans. 
(W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, p. 86.) Cf. Verg. A. 
iii. 91. 

¢ 4,¢. if they are to live to old age. 
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Hyaodpnv TOUS maidas, € ézrel xédus ovKer’ depyds. 
edpnpet tr’ Giovres en” *AmdAAwvos aon. 

edp pret Kat a@OVTOS, OTE kAgiovow aowdoi 

7 KiBapw 7 Tota, Avxuwpéos € evTea PoiBov. 

ovde Ores “Axara Kuvperau aiAcva, HATH, 20 

67108” in TaLHov in) Tavnov aKovon. 

Kal pev 6 Saxpuders dvoBddAerat dAyea, 7éTpos, 
dorts evl Dpvyin Siepds AiBos cOTNpPLKTAL, 
pappapoy avri yuvaKos dulupov TL xavovons.. 

7 in we pbéyyecbe> Karov paxdpecow epilew. 25 
és paxerac HaKdpecow, € epg BactAju axouTo- 
GoTis éu@ Baordj, cai "AmddAAwvi pdxorro. 
TOV xopov widAAwy, 6 TL of KaTa Dupor aeider, 
TYLHOEL” Suvarat yap, €mel Aut defvds Horas. 
oud” 6 Xopos TOV ‘DoiBov ep év ’ POvov Hap aetoe, 30 
EOTL yap evupvos: Tis dy ov pea PoiBov deiSor ; 

xpvcea TwTOMAwve 70 7 évdutov 7 H T° émumoptris 
7 TE Avpn 70 7 deupa To AvKtiov 7 TE papeTpn, 
xpvcea Kal Ta médtAa* aoAvypuaos yap *AmroAAwv. 

Kal b€ mOAUiTe Gv OS: Iuéavi Ke TEKUNpALO. 35 
kai ev! dei KaAdds Kal ael véos* ovzoOTE mee 


1 xal ev ec; other mss. xal xev, 





@ 4.6, the lyre, originally made by Hermes from the shell 
of a tortoise. iyacdunv = Well done! 

® Lycodreus, by-name of Apollo, from Lycoreia, town on 
Parnassus above Delphi: Strabo 418. 3 dréprera: 0 abris y 
Auxdpeca ép’ 05 rérov mpébrepov Upuvro ol Aehgol vrep roi lepod, 
Legends of its foundation in Pausanias x. 6, 2-3. 4, 
Avxwpeloco Apoll. Rh. iv. 1490. 

¢ Though (4, not 1, is the usual form, it is perhaps better 
here to write the aspirated form to suit the suggested 
etymology from Ye *‘shoot.” See vv. 97-104 for the | ae 

¢ Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, had, according to 

Il. xxiv. 602 ff., six sons and six daughters, who were sian by 
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tions. Well done the youths, for that the shell @ is 
no longer idle. a, ae 

Be hushed, ye that hear, at the song to Apollo; | 
yea, hushed is even the sea when the minstrels 
celebrate the lyre or the bow, the weapons of 
Lycoreian Phoebus.2 Neither doth Thetis his mother 
wail her dirge for Achilles, when she hears Hié¢ 
Paeéon, Hié Paeéon. 

Yea, the tearful rock defers its pain, the wet 
stone that is set in Phrygia, a marble rock like a 
woman ¢ open-mouthed in some sorrowful utterance... 
Say ye Hié! Hié! an ill thing it is to strive with the 
Blessed Ones. He who fights with the Blessed Ones | 
would fight with my King*’; he who fights with my | 
King, would fight even with Apollo. Apollo will | 
honour the choir, since it sings according to his heart ; 
for Apollo hath power, for that he sitteth on the right 
hand of Zeus. Nor will the choir sing of Phoebus for 
one day only. He is a copious theme of song; who 
would not readily sing of Phoebus? 

Golden is the tunic of Apollo and golden his 
mantle, his lyre and his Lyctian’ bow and _ his 
quiver: golden too are his sandals; for rich in gold 
is Apollo, rich also in possessions: by Pytho mightst 
thou guess. And ever beautiful is he and ever 


Apollo and Artemis respectively, because she boasted over 
their mother Leto, who had but two children. Niobe was 
turned into a stone, and this was identified with a rude rock 
figure on Mount Sipylos near Smyrna which is still to be 
seen. The water running down the face of the rock was 
supposed to be Niobe’s tears—évOa dlfos wep dofica Oedy éx 
xhbea wéooe, Hom. l.c. 617, cf. ** Phrygium silicem,” Stat. S. 
v. 3. 87. | 

¢ Ptolemy III. Euergetes, according to the schol. But 
see Introduction. 

4 Lyctos, town in Crete. 
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OnAcina” ovd Gocov emi xvdos HAVe mapeiats. 
at oe Kowa Oudevta médw AeiBovow édata: 


od Aimos ’AmdAwvos drroordlovow Cerpas, 
GAN’ adrnv mavdKecav: év dotet 8 @ Kev exetvas 
mpa@kes epale mécwow axypia mavr’ éyévorto. 


,  téxvn 8 apdiradjs od tis Tdcov sacov 


AmoéAAwv- 
Ketvos dtoteuTHV €Aay’” avépa, Keivos dovdov 
(DoiBw yap Kal ro€ov émurpérteras Kat dowdy), 
Keivou. dé Optal Kai pavries: éx Sé vu DoiBou 
intpot dedaacw avdBAnow Bavdrowo. 

Mo iBov Kat Nopuwov KixAnoKopev egere Keivou, 
efor’ én” ‘Audpvoog Cevyiribas Etpepev immous 
nvBeou bm epwrt Kexavpévos *Adunrovo. 
peta xe BovBdovov reA€Bot trr€ov, oddE Kev alyes 
devowvrTo Bpepewy emysnAdses * flow ’Amdd\Awv ~ 
Booxopevno’ opbaduor € emnyayev? ovo _ aydhaxres 
oltes ovo axvGor, maGoa dé Kev elev Urrapvot, 

n O€ Ke pLovvoToKos dudupntoKxos aliba yevocro. 

DoiBy 8’ EOTTOMEVOL mo)vas SteweTPHOAVTO 
av pwrrot: DoiBos yap ae TroAeco. piAndet 
KTiloperno’ , adros 5€ Gepethta DoiBos ddaiver. 
TETPAETHS TA TPOTA Depeihia MoiBos enn e 
Kady ev ‘Oproyin Tepinyeos eyyvr Aisvys. 
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preps dypwocouaa Kapyata GUVEXES aiyay 60 


Kuviddwv dopéecker, 6 8° ExrAexe Buysov *AmoAAwv. 
1 peveundrddes v.l. in schol. ; évtundddes Schneider, cf. 


Hesych. éupnrddas alyas. 


@ As a personification Panaceia appears frequently as the 
daughter of Asclepius. In the Hi poe iees oath she is 
ygieia. Such “all- 

healing” virtue was in early times ascribed to various 


named after Apollo, Asclepius, an 


plants (IIdvaxes Xetpwvecov, ’AoxAnleov, etc.). 
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young: never on the girl cheeks of Apollo hath 
come so much as the down of manhood. His locks 
distil fragrant oils upon the ground; not oil of fat 
do the locks of Apollo distil but very Healing of 
All. And in whatsoever city those dews fall upon 
the ground, in that city all things are free from harm. | 
None is so abundant in skill as Apollo. To him 
belongs the archer, to him the minstrel; for unto 
Apollo is given in keeping alike archery and song. 
His are the lots of the diviner and his the seers ; and 
from Phoebus do leeches know the deferring of death. 
Phoebus and Nomius?® we call him, ever since the 
time when by Amphrysus¢ he tended the yoke- 
mares, fired with love of young Admetus.¢ Lightly 
would the herd of cattle wax larger, nor would the 
she-goats of the flock lack young, whereon as they feed 
Apollo casts his eye ; nor without milk would the ewes 
be nor barren, but all would have lambs at foot; and 
she that bare one would soon be the mother of twins. 
And Phoebus it is that men follow when they map » 
out cities.° For Phoebus evermore delights in the 
founding of cities, and Phoebus himself doth weave 
their foundations. Four years of age was Phoebus 
when he framed his first foundations in fair Ortygia/ 
near the round lake? 
Artemis hunted and brought continually the 
heads of Cynthian goats and Phoebus plaited an 


® Cf. Pind. ix. 65. 

¢ River in Thessaly where Apollo tended the flocks of 
Admetus. Cj. Verg. G. iii. 2 ‘* pastor ab Amphryso.” 

4 King of Pherae in Thessaly. 

¢ Hence Apollo’s titles ’Apynyérns, Kriorns, etc. 

1 Delos. 

9 A lake in Delos. Cf. H. iv. 261, ty hi vii, Apollo 
is born éwi rpoxoedé Aluyy, and Eur. LT. 1104. 
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Beiuaro peev Kepdecow ed€0Ara, mie Sé Bapov 
eK KEpawy, Kepaods dé mépié drreBa Nero Totxous. 
od euabev TA TpOTa Depetaca MoitBos eyeiperv. 
Doifos Kat Babiyeov € euny mrohw edpace Barrw 
Kat AiBuny € EoLovrt Kopag Tyjoaro awd 

befvos oixvornpe! Kat cdpoce Tetxea, Sdoew 
nuetépots Baotredow: aet 8’ evopKos *AmdAAwv. 

” Ul 

wroAAov, 7oAdoi ce Bondpopov Kadgovat, 

A A Ul / 4 ww 4, 
moNot bé Krdpuor, mavTn b€ TOL OUVO[O. TrouAv: 
avtap eyw Kapveiov: €wot TrO:TpusLov OUTW. 
LmdpTn TOL, Kapveie, TO 87) MpusTiarov SeOAov, 
Sevrepov au Onpy, Tpirarov ye pev doru Kupnrns. 
éx pev oe Lrdprys € EKTOV yevos Ovdimdda0 
nyaye Onpainv és amdxriow: é€k S€ ce Onpys 
otros ’AptororéAns ‘AoBvoribd mapBero yain, 
dete S€ Tot pada KaAdv a dvdxTopoy, ev O€ mdAnt 
Oe teAcopopiny € emeTHOLOV, eve roMot 
dordrvov mimTovow é7 Loxton, @ ava, Tadpo.. 
in iy Kapveie TrohtAAure, seto bé Bwpot 

dvOea ev hopéovow ev eiapt toaoa trep *Opar 

1 olxcorfipe Bentley ; olxcarihp. 

@ The xepardv (Plut. Thes. 21, Dittenb. Syll.2 No. 588, 
172), Bwpyds Kepdrivos (Plut. Sollert. animal. 35), made 
entirely of horns, was one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Cf. Anon. De incredib. 2; Ovid, Her. 21. 99. 

> Battus (Aristoteles), founder of Cyrene, birthplace of 
Callimachus. 

¢ The raven was one of the birds sacred to Apollo. 

¢ The Battiadae. See Introduction. 

¢ Boédromius: Et. Mag. 8.0. Bondpomwy: 87t wodréuou 
avordvros ’A@nvalas xal "EXevowvlors TUL LAX ho aYT OS “Iwvos . . 
évixnoay AOnvaion. dd ody ris Tov orparevduaros Borys THs émt rd 
doru Spapovons 8 re ’Awé\A\wy Bondpdptos éxrHOn kal 7 Ovola Kat d 


pHv, kal ra Bondpduca éredetro éopr?. According to schol. éxpyaev 
avrots 6 Oeds werd Bors émcOécOar Trois modelos. Doubtless the 
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altar.¢ With horns builded he the foundations, and 
of horns framed he the altar, and of horns were the 
walls he built around. Thus did Phoebus learn to 
raise his first foundations. Phoebus, too, it was who | 
told Battus® of my own city of fertile soil, and in 
guise of a raven ‘—auspicious to our founder—led his 
people as they entered Libya and sware that he 
would vouchsafe a walled city to our kings.4 And 
the oath of Apollo is ever sure. O Apollo! many 
there be that call thee Boédromius,’ and many there 
be that call thee Clarius‘: everywhere is thy name 
on the lips of many. But I call thee Carneius?; for 
such is the manner of my fathers. Sparta, O 
Carneius! was thy first foundation; and next 
Thera; but third the city of Cyrene. From Sparta 
the sixth * generation of the sons of Oedipus brought 
thee to their colony of Thera; and from Thera lusty 
Aristoteles* set thee by the Asbystian/ land, and 
builded thee a shrine exceeding beautiful, and in the 
city established a yearly festival wherein many a 
bull, O Lord, falls on his haunches for the last time. 
Hié, Hié, Carneius! Lord of many prayers,—thine 
altars wear flowers in spring, even all the pied 
flowers which the Hours lead forth when Zephyrus 


Athenians associated the name with help given them by 
some superhuman champions (Sondpdu0.=Boadda, Pind. NV. 
vii. a Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 171. 

4 Clarius, by-name of Apollo, from Claros near Colophon. 

9 Carneius, by-name of Apollo in many Dorian states, as 
Sparta, Thera, Cyrene. 

* The genealogy is Oedipus—Polyneices—Thersander— 
Tisamenus—Autesion—Theras, who led the colony to Thera 
and who is sixth descendant of Oedipus according to the 
Greek way of reckoning inclusively. Cf. Herod. iv. 147. 

* Battus. . 

J The Asbystae were a people in the Cyrenaica. 
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4\3> 03 “~ , , 97 
mouKid’ aywedor Cedipou mveiovros €€pony, 
xeiuare bé KpdKxov 7dvv: aet 5é Tou aévaov zip, 
ovo€ mote xOCov mrepiBdoKerat avOpaxa tédppn. 


~« 


hp exapn peéya Doifos, ore Cworipes “Evvots 85 | 


avépes wpxnoavto peta EavOjor AiBdcoais, 
4 S + 4 ” La 
TéOutar evré odw Kapverddes Avbov dpa. 
e > 4 “~ 1 4 2990 7 iG 
oi 8” ovzw mnyjott Kupns édvvavro treAdooa 
A A , ” w 
Awptées, truxuy dé vara "AliAw evasov. 


Tovs prev avat idev ards, €f 8 éredeiEaro viudn 90 


~¢ 


A > 4 , 4 
otras emt Muprovoons Kepatwdoeos, Hye A€ovta 
‘Yymis narérepve Body civw Evpumvdovo. 
ov Keivov yopov elde? Bewditepov ddXov ’Amoddwv, 
9QO\ 4 a A > , . 4 , 
ovoe 7OAEL TOO Eveysev GdheAcya, Tdoca Kupjvn, 


pvwdomevos mpoTepys apTaKTUos. OvdEe ev avTOL 95 


Barriddat DoiBoro wA€ov Oedv aAAov érevcay. 
in in mavnov axovouev, ovvera TobdTO 
AcAdcs ro. mpwriotov édvpviov etpeto dads, 
huos exnBodr{(nv xpvcéwy émedeixvuco ToEwv. 
IIv@ rou xaridvrt cvvyvrero Sayscvios Arp, 
‘ A »” \ \ ‘ / ¥ > > 
aivos ois. Tov fev ov KaTHVvapes AAAov er’ GAAw 

BadrAwv wedv dioTov, emnrnoe Sé Aads, 
co CN CN A @ > 99 50 , / 
in i) travjov, te. BéAos.” «dOU ce unrnp 
: “A A > 9 “a 
year dooonthpa, To 5 e&ére KeiBev aeidy. 
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6 DOdvos *AméAAwvos én’ ovata AdOpios elzev 105 


1 wyaiot schol. Pind. P. iv. 593; rnyis. 
2 &veue A; Edeque EF. 


@ Cyre: stream at Cyrene which after running some 
distance under ground reappears at the Temple of Apollo as 
the fountain of Apollo (Herod. iv. 158, Pind. P. iv. 294), 

® Azilis or Aziris where the Theraeans with Battus dwelt 
for six years before they went to Cyrene (Herod. iv. 157 ff.). 

° Cyrene. 

4 j.¢, “* Myrtle-hill” in Cyrene. See Introduction, p. 26. 

¢ Eurypylus: prehistoric king of Libya, who offered his 
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breathes dew, and in winter the sweet crocus. 
Undying evermore is thy fire, nor ever doth the 
ash feed about the coals of yester-even. Greatly, 
indeed, did Phoebus rejoice as the belted warriors of 
Enyo danced with the yellow-haired Libyan women, 
when the appointed season of the Carnean feast came 
round. But not yet could the Dorians approach 
the fountains of Cyre,* but dwelt in Azilis ® thick with 
wooded dells. These did the Lord himself behold and 
showed them to his bride* as he stood on horned 
Myrtussa4@ where the daughter of Hypseus slew the 
lion that harried the kine of Eurypylus.° No other 
dance more divine hath Apollo beheld, nor to any city 
hath he given so many blessings as he hath given to 
Cyrene, remembering his rape of old. Nor, again, is 
there any other god whom the sons of Battus have 
honoured above Phoebus. 

Hié, Hié, Paeéon, we hear—since this refrain did 
the Delphian folk first invent, what time thou didst 
display the archery of thy golden bow. As thou 
wert going down to Pytho, there met thee a beast 
unearthly, a dread snake‘ And him thou didst slay, 
shooting swift arrows one upon the other; and the 
folk cried “ Hié, Hié, Paeéon, shoot an arrow!”’ A 
helper 9 from the first thy mother bare thee, and ever 
since that is thy praise. 

Spake Envy” privily in the ear of Apollo: “I 
kingdom to anyone who should slay the lion which was 
ravaging his land. Cyrene slew the lion and so won the 
kingdom (Acesandros of Cyrene in schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 498). 

J In Strabo 422 Python is a man, surnamed Draco. 
Pytho was bolormed derived from the fact that the slain 
snake rotted (1é6w) there. «f Hesig J 

9 Callimachus seems to adopt the old derivation of 


dooonrhp from Seca (voice). Thus doconrip=BonOdos. For 
—étére cf. H. iv. 275. a See Introduction, p. 22. 
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Ya ee] \ 9 1 oa 2909 ¢ , > 7 29 
ovK ayapat TOV aoLdev 6§ Ovd’ Goa TOVTOS aeEtdeL. 
a 4 e , / > t , > 
tov DOdvov wrddAwv modi 7° FAacey BOE 7’ EeuTrev- 
66? A ; a 4 es > Q A AA A 
Gouptov ToTapoto péyas poos, dAAd Ta TOMA 
AYpata ys Kat 7roAAov éf” vdaTt oupdeTov EAKet. ! 
Anot 8° ovK dzd mavrés Udwp dopéovat Médacat, 110 
GAN’ Aris KaBbapy Te Kal axpdavTos avépmet 
4 > e “A 957 A »” ” 99 
midakos €€ iepis dAtyn AvBas axpov dwrov. 
aA ” e Ly “~ @? e 4 1 4 
xaipe dvaé: 6 dé Mapos, tv’ 6 DOdvos,' &vba 
VEOLTO. | 


1 g0dvos I (Vat. 1379), L (Mosquensis), schol. Gregor. 4 
Naz. Catal. MSS. Clark. p. 35; P@édpos. | 
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admire not the poet who singeth not things A 
number as the sea.””* Apollo spurned Envy with his | 
foot and spake thus: “Great is the stream of the . 
Assyrian river,’ but much filth of earth and much : 
refuse it carries on its waters. And not of every 
water do the Melissae carry to Deo,’ but of the 
trickling stream that springs from a holy fountain, 
pure and undefiled, the very crown of waters.”’ 
Hail, O Lord, but Blame—let him go where Envy. 
dwells! ae 


@ Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 932. > Euphrates. 

¢ Deo= Demeter, whose priestesses were called Melissae 
(Bees): Porphyr. De antro nympharum 18 kal ras Atyyrpos 
lepelas ws Tis xPovlas Oeais pioridas MeXlooas ol wadatol éxddovy 
avrihy re Thy Képnv Medcrwdn (Theocr. xv. 94). 
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“Aptepy (ov yap éAadpov aeddvrecou AabécBar) 
dpveoper, TH Toke AaywBoNiar - Te péAovrat 
-Kai xopos apdiAagdns Kal ev ovpeow eprdacbar, 
Gpxpevor, Ws Ore TaTpos épel omer yovdrecat 
mats €rt Koupilovea Tabe mpoaeeuire yovna 5 
. 8és jLoe TrapBeviny aleviov, dina, puddacoewv, 

Kat Trohvwvupiny, t iva BY pro DoiBos épicy. : 
dds 5’ lovs Kat Tofa—éa, marTEp, ov o€ apeTpny 

ovd aitéw péeya tofov: éuot KixAwzes diorous 
avrika TEXVHGOVTAL, epol & evKapiTres deppa- 10 
aAAa paeodopinv re kal és yovu péxpe xirdva 
Cwvvvoba Aeyvwrov, tv’ dyptia Onpia Kaivw. 

dos d€ pou efnKovra xXopiridas ‘Qkeavivas, 

maoas elvéreas, TaGas ETL Taidas dy.iTpous. 

dos b€ prot apditroAous ‘Apnoisas eloat vuugas, 15 
ai Té pot evdpopidas tre Kal ONTOTE pLNKETL 

AvyKas 
par eddgous Baddow, Boovs Kivas ed Kopeotev, - 
Sos d€ pLoe ovpea mara Tro) d€ prot qyvTwa vetpov 
nvrwa Ais: omapvov yap 67° “Apreuis doru KaT- 
- evo’ 


| 


« 


&pxnevor Blomfield; cf. fr. 9% and now Aitia iii. 1. 56, 
Hero ian i, p. 471, ii. p. 190 and p. 252 Lentz; dpxénevor 
or dpxéuevos MSS. 
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Artemis we hymn—no light thing is it for singers 
to forget her—whose study is the bow and the 
shooting of hares and the spacious dance and sport 
upon the mountains ; beginning with the time when 
sitting on her father’s knees—still a little maid— 
she spake these words to her sire: “Give me to 
keep my maidenhood, Father, for ever: and give 
me to be of many names, that Phoebus may not vie 
with me. And give me arrows and a bow—stay, 
Father, I ask thee not for quiver or for mighty 
bow: for me the Cyclopes will straightway fashion 
arrows and fashion for me a well-bent bow. But 
give me to be the Bringer of Light * and give me to 
gird me in a tunic ? with embroidered border reaching 
to the knee, that I may slay wild beasts. And 
give me sixty daughters of Oceanus for my choir— 
all nine years old, all maidens yet ungirdled; and 
give me for handmaidens twenty nymphs of Amnisus ° 
who shall tend well my buskins, and, when I shoot 
no more at lynx or stag, shall tend my swift hounds. 
And give to me all mountains; and for city, assign 
me any, even whatsoever thou wilt: for seldom is 
it that Artemis goes down to the town. On the 


2 dwopbpos is one of the titles of Artemis; cf. v. 204, 
Eur. Iph. wn T. 21. 

> See note on v. 295. 

¢ Amnisus, river in Crete. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 877 ff. 
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ovpeow olxnow, moheow 5° emperfopiae avipoyv 20 
podvov 67 o€einow bn’ wdiveoo. yuvaixes 
TELpopevat kaheovat BonOdov; Aoi pe Moipau 
yewoperny 0 mp@rov emexAnpwoay apyyeu, 

Orr pe Kal TikTovod Kat OvK nAynoe pepovoa. 
EATHP, arn’ dpoyntt didwy ameOnkato yuiww.” 25 
Os 7) mais etovca yeverddos 70¢Ae Tra:T pos 
dxpacBar, moAAas dé parny eTavvaoaro xetpas, 

péxpis wa wavoete. marip 5° emévevoe yeAdooas, 
$7 dé Katappélwy ‘ Gre prot Totadra Pdawar 4 
TUKTOLED, TuTOov Kev éyw on Arjpovos “Hons 30 
Ywomerns dA€ youre. pépev, TEKOS, 6 Goo eGeAnpos 
airiless, Kat 0 dAAa marnp en peilova Suicer. 

Tpis d€xa, ToL TTOAeOpa Kat ovx €va TrUpyov o7doow, 
Tpls S€Ka, TOL mroXiebpa, TO, py Beov aAAov ace 
elceTat, adda povny o¢ kal “Apréuidos kadéecBar> 35 
moAAds 5€ Evv_ moAvas Svaperpyoacba 
peoooyews vicous TE Kal ev TaanoGW ECovTat 

‘Aprépibos Bwpot re al dAcea. Kal pev ayurats 
€oon Kal Aysevecow € emloKorros.. ” oso pev elarwv 
poGov emrexpryynve Kapnar.. Paive be Koupn 40 
Aevicov emt Kpynraiov dpos KeKOpNBEVOY vAn: 
evdev € en ‘Queeavov: moA€as 5° emeAefaro vopoas, 
adoas eivéreas, Tacas ert maidas dy.iTpous. 
xaipe de Kaiparos TOTO {LOS peya, xatpe d€ Tus, 
ouvexa Ovyarépas Antwide méumov! ayopBovs. «gx 

1 wéurov schol. Nicand. Th. 349; wéumev or wéurecy. 


a Artemis in one aspect is Kileithyia=Lucina. She is 
said to have been born before oe and to have assisted 
at his birth. Hence her birthda mut on the 6th of 
Thargelion (Diog. L. ii. 44), while Apol o was born on the 
7th. (W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, p. 94.) 

> Hence her title évodla, A. P. vi. 199. 
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‘mountains will I dwell and the cities of men I will 
visit only when women vexed by the sharp pangs 
of childbirth call me to their aid*—even in the 
hour when I was born the Fates ordained that I 
should be their helper, forasmuch as my mother 
suffered no pain either when she gave me birth or 
when she carried me in her womb, but without 
travail put me from her body.” So spake the child 
and would have touched her father’s beard, but 
many a hand did she reach forth in vain, that 
she might touch it. And her father smiled and: 
bowed assent. And as he caressed her, he said: 
“When goddesses bear me children like this, little 
need I heed the wrath of jealous Hera. Take, 
child, all that thou askest, heartily. Yea, and other 
things therewith yet greater will thy father give 
thee. Three times ten cities and towers more than 
one will I vouchsafe thee—three times ten cities 
that shall not know to glorify any other god but 
to glorify thee only and be called of Artemis; 
and many cities will I give thee to share with 
others, both inland cities and islands; and in them 
all shall be altars and groves of Artemis. And thou 
shalt be Watcher over Streets® and Harbours.” 
So he spake and bent his head to confirm his words. 
And the maiden fared unto the white mountain of 
Crete leafy with woods; thence unto Oceanus; and 
she chose many nymphs all nine years old, all 
maidens yet ungirdled. And the river Caeratus 4 
was glad exceedingly, and glad was Tethys that 
they were sending their daughters to be open? 
maidens to the daughter of Leto. 

¢ As goddess of mariners she is called Euporia, Limenitis 


etc. So Nyoscdos, Apoll. Rh. i. 570. 
@ River near Cnossus in Crete, Strabo 476. 
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at L Uppae 0° €ddevcar, Ors I dov- aiva mréAwpa 
apnoow *Ocoaiorow | eoucd7a, maou 8 br’ odpov 
paca povveyAnva. odKet too, TeTpaPoetep 
dewov droyhavacovta, teak onndre Sobmov a. aKovoav 
eAK[LOVos NXNCaVTOS emt*® weya TrovAY 7” dna 55 | 
duodwy adtav te Bapdv arevov: ave yap Airvn, “* 
ave 5é Tpwaxin, Licavev eos, ave de yeitov 
‘Iradin, peyddny de Bony € em Kupvos a dures, 
ed0” ot ye pavoThpas derpdpevor birép wWywy 
7) XaAKov Cetovra Kkapuvdbev 7 He aidnpov 60 
dpBoradis TEeTUTIOVTES emi ® péya poxOycevay. 
TO peas ovK érdAacoay dundees "Qxeavivar 
our" Gyr iSéew ovTeE xriroy ovat 8€xBar. 
ov veémecis’ Kelvous ye® Kal aut t pda pnKeére tuTOai 
ob€ror’ adpikTt pakdpwy powcr Obyarpes. 65 
aN’ OTE koupdiwy TUs ‘daevBea pnrépe Trevor, 
pnTnp pev KuxdAwrras € &f emi made Kxahuorpet, 
“Apyyy 7 7 Lreporny: 6 be Suwparos € éK pevxdarovo 
Epxetat ‘Eppeins amoduy kexpnyevos® aiff: 


1 gccelocw (-now) 3; corr. Meineke. 2? éri Bentley; ézel. 
éml Stephanus, Bentley ; érrel. : 
# xelvous 5¢; corr. Meineke. 

5 xexpiuévos in marg. e ; Kexperuévos in marg. T(aurinensis). 





@ Sicily. > Corsica. 

elt is hard to determine the sense of dyufodadls. The 
schol. says éx dtadox7s, 7.6. in succession or alternately. 
The same difficulty attaches to duBrjdnv and duBorddny, 
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And straightway she went to visit the Cyclopes. 
Them she found in the isle of Lipara—Lipara in 
later days, but at that time its name was Meligunis 
—at the anvils of Hephaestus, standing round a 
molten mass of iron. For a great work was being 
hastened on: they fashioned a horse-trough for 
Poseidon. And the nymphs were affrighted when 
they saw the terrible monsters like unto the crags 
of Ossa: all had single eyes beneath their brows, 
like a shield of fourfold hide for size, glaring 
terribly from under; and when they heard the din 
of the anvil echoing loudly, and the great blast of 
the bellows and the heavy groaning of the Cyclopes 
themselves. For Aetna cried aloud, and Trinacia 
cried, the seat of the Sicanians, cried too their 
neighbour Italy,.and Cyrnos® therewithal uttered 
a mighty noise, when they lifted their hammers 
above their shoulders and smote with rhythmic 
swing’ the bronze glowing from the furnace or 
iron, labouring greatly. Wherefore the daughters 
of Oceanus could not untroubled look upon them 
face to face nor endure the din in their ears. No 
shame to them! on those not even the daughters 
of the Blessed look without shuddering, though 
long past childhood’s years. But when any of the 
maidens doth disobedience to her mother, the 
mother calls the Cyclopes to her child—Arges or 
Steropes; and from within the house comes Hermes, 
which the scholiasts interpret usually as either = dé rpootulou 
or as=‘‘ by spurts” (¢.g. Pind. NN. x. 62, where among other 
explanations in the scholia one is ovx égegfjs, t.¢. not 
continuously). « The combination of duBordinv with few 
in Hom. i. xxi. 364, Herod. iv. 181 might suggest that 
here too duBodadls should be taken with ¢elovra in the sense 
of ** sputtering,” but the order of words is against that. : 
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adrika THY Kovpyny popyvaceTar, 7 Sé TeKovons 70 

duvet €aw KoATIovs Dewevn emi paeor xeEipas. 

Kodpa, av S€ mpoTépw mep, ETL TpLeTHpos €ovoa, - 

edr Euorev Anta ce per’ ayxaAideco. pépovoa, 

‘Hdaiorov xaAdovros é6mws dmtHpia doin, 

Bpovrew ce ortBapoiow éedecoayevov yovatecor, 75 

aTnbeos éx peyddAov Aacins edpdfao xairns, 

Wrowas 5é Binds: ro 8 arprxyov eic€re Kai viv 

[ecodTLov OTEpvoto peéver repos, ws ore Kdponv! 

dwros evidpubeica Kony émevetpar adwdmr€. < 
T® para Bapoadén ade rade mrpoceAd~ao Thos, 80 

*“KuxAwsres, khpot? te Kudmuov et 6° aye ro€éov 

0 iovds KoltAny Te KatakAnida BeAduvwv 

revéate’ Kal yap eyw Anraxas womep ’AmoAAwv. 
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Onpiov aypevow, To 5é kev KuxAwmes edorev.”’ 85 
Co ong 
évverres' of 8° érédecoav: adap 8 wadXiccao, out- 
Vy 


alia 5° emt oxvAaxas maXdw ues: tkeo 8° adAw 

? A ” , e A , A ” 
Apxadixny emu Ilavos. 6 3€ xpéa AvyKos erapve 
MawadAins, iva ot toxddes Kuves eldap edorev. 

tiv 8 6 yeverntns S00 pév KUvas Tuto myovs 90 


1 «poy Vindob. 318, Vossian. 59. 
2 xjpol Meineke ; 4 # pou. ; 


@ xexpnuévos of mss. is probably correct. This participle 
in late poetry is used in the vaguest way to indicate any- 
sort of condition. 

> drripia, Ta Uréep rod ldetv Spa (schol.), were gifts given 
on seeing for the first time a new-born child (schol. Aesch. 
Eum. 7; Nonn. v. 139). Wery similar is the birthday-gift 
proper, the déccs yevé@dos or yevéOdra Ta éml TH rpwrn Huepe 
d@pa (Hesych.). Phoebe gave the oracle at Delphi as a 
birthday gift to Phoebus. More usually éarjpia=dvaxa- 
AurT#pa, gifts given to the bride by the bridegroom on 4 
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stained* with burnt ashes. And straightway he 
plays bogey to the child and she runs into her 
mother’s lap, with her hands upon her eyes. But 
thou, Maiden, even earlier, while yet but three years 
old, when Leto came bearing thee in her arms at 
the bidding of Hephaestus that he might give thee 
handsel® and Brontes¢ set thee on his stout knees— 
thou didst pluck the shaggy hair of his great breast 
and tear it out by force. And even unto this day 
the mid part of his breast remains hairless, even as 
when mange settles on a man’s temples and eats 
away the hair. 

Therefore right boldly didst thou address them 
then: “Cyclopes, for me too fashion ye a Cydonian 4 
bow and arrows and a hollow casket for my shafts ; 
for I also am a child of Leto, even as Apollo. And 
if I with my bow shall slay some wild creature or 
monstrous beast, that shall the Cyclopes eat.” So 
didst thou speak and they fulfilled thy words. 
Straightway didst thou array thee, O Goddess, and 
speedily again thou didst go to get thee hounds; 
and thou camest to the Arcadian fold of Pan. And 
he was cutting up the flesh of a lynx of Maenalus* 
that his bitches might eat it for food. And to 
thee the Bearded’ God gave two dogs black-and- 


seeing her for the first time; Pollux ii. 59 dr7jpia ra Sopa 7d 
wapa Tov mpwrov lddvros thy viudnvy vuudlov diddueva. Cf. iii. 
36 ra dé wapd rot dvdpds diddueva Edva Kal drrjpia Kai dva- 
Kadumripia . . . Kal wrpoopbeyxripia éxddovv. Moeris 205. 24 
érrjpia ArrixOs, dvaxadumrripia ‘EAAnvixds. 

¢The three Cyclopes, sons of Gaia, were Brontes, 
Steropes, Arges (Hesiod, Th. 140). 

44,6, Cretan, cf. Stat. Th. iv. 269 ** Cydonea harundine,” 
vii. 339 ** Cydoneas sagittas.” 

¢ Mountain in Arcadia. 

’ Cf. Hom. H. Pan 39. 
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tpeis 5€ mapovaious ! eva 8’ aiddAov, of pa A€ovra 
5) P S 
avTous ad €pvovtes, Ore Spdfawro Sepduy, 
a ? 

elAxov? ére Cwovras em’ avdAiov, éerra 6° edwKke Z 
Odacovas atpdwy Kuvocoupidas, ai pa dud€ae 
wKioTat veBpovs Te Kal ov pvovTa Aaywor, 95 
Kal Kotrny eAdgovo Kal Vorpixos evla kaAat 
onunvar, Kal Copkds én ixvioy jhyjoacban. 

evOev a dmepxouevn (pera Kal KUves EacevovTo ) 
edpes emt TpojLoAja’ Gpeos Too Tlappaciovo 
oKarpovaas eAddous, wéya Tt xpeos* at pev ez’ dxOns5 108g 
aiev éBouxoA€ovro pehapyprdos *Avavpou, | 
pdcooves 7) Tabpor, Kepdwy O° dareAdpmreTo Xpvods: 
eLamivns 5° Eradés Te Kal dv moti Oupov éeures 
‘robo Kev “Aprépisos mMpwT ay pLov dgvov etn.” 
mévT Eoav at macat* miaupas 8° eAes wKa Pgovoa 105 
vooge Kuvodpopins, va. tor Boov dpi hepwot. 
Thy b€ play Kedddovtos & dep moTapoto duyotoay 
“Hens evveoinasy, adbAvov ‘“HpakaAje 
votepov® odpa yévoito, mayos Kepuvetos edexro. 

“Aprepe TLapBevin Tirvoxrdve, xpvcea ev Toe 110 
évrea, Kal Cwvn, xpvccov 8° elevfao didpov, 

1 wapovatovs Schneider after M. Haupt who conjectured 


mapwatous, cf. Hesych. s.vv. mapwds and wdpwos, Arist. H.A. 


ix. : etc. ; mapovarlous. 
2 el\kov e, of: Nonn. 25. 188 ; elo» A. 
> Sorepov schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 996 ; torarov. 





@ The ancients differed as to whether mryés meant black 
or white (Hesych. 8.vv. miybs and mryeoudddw). 

>It is by no means certain | that the mss. wapovarlous is 
wrong, ‘‘with hanging ears.” apovalovs is based upon 
Hesych. s.vv. mwapwds, wdpwos, Aelian, H.A. viii. 12, ef. 
Arist. H.A. ix. 45, Dem. De cor. 260. Should we read 
Tlapavaltous, 7.6. Molossian ? « 
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white,* three reddish, and one spotted, which pulled 
down ¢ very lions when they clutched their throats 
and haled them still living to the fold. And he gave 
thee seven Cynosurian? bitches swifter than the winds 
—that breed which is swiftest to pursue fawns and 
the hare which closes not his eyes*; swiftest too 
to mark the lair of the stag and where the porcupine / 
hath his burrow, and to lead upon the track of the 
gazelle. 

Thence departing (and thy hounds sped with 
thee) thou didst find by the base of the Parrhasian 
hill deer gambolling—a mighty herd. They always 
herded by the banks of the black-pebbled Anaurus— 
larger than bulls, and from their horns shone gold. 
And thou wert suddenly amazed and saidst to thine 
own heart: “This would be a first capture worthy of 
Artemis.” Five were they in all; and four thou 
didst take by speed of foot—without chase of dogs— 
to draw thy swift car. But one escaped over the 
river Celadon, by devising of Hera, that it might be 
in the after days a labour for Heracles,’ and the 
Ceryneian hill received her. 

Artemis, Lady of Maidenhood, Slayer of Tityus, 
golden were thine arms and golden thy belt, and a 
golden car didst thou yoke, and golden bridles, 


© ad épvovres, common in ee and Nonnus, is appar- 
ently a misunderstanding of the Homeric avepiovres (= dva- 
Fepvovres). 

@ Arcadian, cf. Stat. Th. iv. 295 ‘‘dives Cynosura ferarum.” 

¢ Oppian, Cyneg. iii. 511 f. 

4 Oppian, ibid. 391 ff. 

g Apollodor. ii. 5. 3 ‘*The third labour which he 

wevatieus) imposed on him (Heracles) was to bring the 
' Cerynean hind (Kepuvirew &agov) to Mycenae alive. This 
was a hind . ... with golden horns, sacred to Artemis.” 
Cf. Pind. O. iii. 29. 
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ev 3° eBadeu xpvcea, den, Kepddeou yd 
mou o€ Ge TO Tp@Tov KEpdets OXOS mpgar’ deipewy ; 
Aipw émi Opiuxr, t00ev Bopéao Kardu 
EPXET AL dxAatvoot ducaeo, KpupoVv ayovaa. 115 ~ 
ov 8 eTapes mevKyVv, amo Oe Proyos Tao moins ; 
Mvo@ év OvdAdprep, pdeos 6’ événxas aureny 
doBéorou, 76 pa matpos dmoordlover Kepavvol. 
TOCOGKL e dpyupéo.o, Gen, TELPT}OQO Tofov; 

mp@rov emi mrehenv, To de SevTepov HKas € emt Spiv, 120 
TO Tpirov | att’ émt Oypa. to tétpatov ovKeT’ eri 

dnt * 

aAAd pow els adixwy EBades mod, ot Te TEpt odp€as 
ol TE TEpL feivous aAitHpova ToAAa Tédecxor, 
oxXETALor: ols tuvn yademjpv eppdteas opyyy" 
KTHVved div Aouos 2 kataBookeran, ¢; Epye. d€ TaxXvn, 125 
KelpovT au d€ yepovres ed’ vidow, at d€ yuvatkes 
i BAnrat GynoKovot Acxwides ne puyotoa 
rixrovow Tav® oddev emi apupov opBov a avéorn. 
ols * d¢€ Kev evperdns Te Kal iaos avydoonat, 
Keivous ED pev dpoupa dhéper oTdxuv, ed be yevedhy 130 
TeTpaTrodww, ev O° GABos ad€erau’ ovd’ emi ofa 
Epxovra mAnv edre mohuxpovioy Tt Pepwow: 
oude diyooraciy Tpwee yévos, 7 Te Kat ev TrEp 
olkous EOTNwTAS éoivaro: Tal dé Pvwpov 
elvarepes yardw TE piay mrepl Sippa TiPevrau. 135 
TOTVLG,, Tay ely prev eat didos 6 Goris adn bys, : 
elnv 0° adrds, avacca, méAot S€ wot aiev aord7: 


2 Oty Editor ; dpiv. 2 Aquos A. 
3 ray 6’ mss.; corr. Cobet. 4 ods d and Paris. 456. 





a elvdrepes = wives whose husbands are brothers ; yaddy = 
wife and sister(s) of one man. (Hom. JI. vi. 378.) Gercke, 
Rh, Mus. 
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goddess, didst thou put on thy deer. And where 
first did thy horned team begin to carry thee? To 
Thracian Haemus, whence comes the hurricane of 
Boreas bringing evil breath of frost to cloakless men. 
And where didst thou cut the pine and from what 
flame didst thou kindle it? It was on Mysian 
Olympus, and thou didst put in it the breath of 
flame unquenchable, which thy Father's bolts distil. 
And how often goddess, didst thou make trial of 
thy silver bow? First at an elm, and next at an oak 
didst thou shoot, and third again at a wild beast. But 
the fourth time—not long was it ere thou didst 
shoot at the city of unjust men, those who to one 
- another and those who towards strangers wrought 
many deeds of sin, froward men, on whom thou wilt 
impress thy grievous wrath. On their cattle plague 
feeds, on their tilth feeds frost, and the old men cut 
their hair in mourning over their sons, and their 
wives either are smitten and die in childbirth, or, if 
they escape, bear births whereof none stands on 
upright ankle. But on whomsoever thou lookest 
smiling and gracious, for them the tilth bears the 
corn-ear abundantly, and abundantly prospers the 
fourfooted breed, and abundant waxes their prosper- 
ity: neither do they go to the tomb, save when they 
carry thither the aged. Nor does faction wound their 
race—faction which ravages even well-established 
honses: but brother’s wife and husband’s sister set 
their chairs around one board.* Lady, of that 
number be whosoever is a true friend of mine, and 
of that number may I be myself, O Queen, and may 
song be my study for ever. Inthat song shall be the 


xlii. (1887), p. 273 ff., sees an allusion to Arsinoé I, and 
Arsinoé IT. . 
71 
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TH ev pev Anrois ydpos eooerau, ev be ov roth, 

€v de Kal “Arrow, ev o° ot oeo mavres deB)ov, 

ev d€ KUvES Kal TOEO. Kal avTuyes, at Té GE peta 140 
Onnriy dopéovow, or es Atos olkov éAavvets. 

ev0a ToL dvTiowvres evt mpopodfar S€éxovrau 

omAa pev “Eppeins “Akaxnjovs, aurap "AmrddAwv 


Onpiov orre pépynoba: ma poe yes mpiy mrep tkéaBat 


_ kaptepov “Adketdqy: vv 5” iru Tobrov deBAov 145 
' DoiBos € Exel, Totos yap ael  Cindebice dsuan 
| €oTHKE ‘™1p0 muAewy moTieypevos, et TU Pépoves, 
vetau miov édeopua:/ Beot O° emi mavTes exelvyy o 
4 GAnKrov yerdswor, paAvora be mevOepr, avry, 
Tadpov 67 éx didpoto pada péyav 7 6 ye 2 ydovvnv 150 
\. Ixdapov omobdiovo Pépow rodeos dorraipovra.” 
. tLicepSadr€ur peep oe, Gen, para T@dE TUVVOKEL 
ee Barre KQKOUS ert Ofpas, ¢ iva Bvyrok ae Bonbov 
ws ewe “KuKAoKwaw, Ea mpoxas 70€ Aaywouds 
ovpea BooxeoBau: ti 5é kev * mpokes H5€ Aaywot 155 
pefevay ; aves Epya, aves pura Avpaivovras. 
mea Kai Boes avOpdmovo. Kakov péya: Badd’ emi Kal 
| Tous. 
ds évemrev, tayuvos dé péyav Tept Ofjpa TOVEtTO. 
ov yap 6 ye Dpvyin wep v70 Spui yvia Dewbeis 
1 ye Blomf. ; 5é. 
28rvyed; ore. 


3 xuxdjoxwow F and Voss. 59; -ovow AE. r 
4 +l Kev. 


-* 





a Cf. the Homeric epithet of Hermes, ’Axdxyra, Il. xvi. 
185, etc. 

> Heracles, as son of Amphitryon son of Alcaeus. 
According to Apollodor. ii. 4. 12, Alcides was the original 
name of Heracles, the latter name having been bestowed 
upon him by the Pythian priestess when he consulted the 
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Marriage of Leto; therein thy name shall often-times 
be sung; therein shall Apollo be and therein all thy 
labours, and therein thy hounds and thy bow and thy 
chariots, which lightly carry thee in thy splendour, 
when thou drivest to the house of Zeus. There in 
the entrance meet thee Hermes and Apollo: Hermes, 
the Lord of Blessing,* takes thy weapons, Apollo 
takes whatsoever wild beast thou bringest. Yea, so 
Apollo did before strong Alcides® came, but now 
Phoebus hath this task no longer; in such wise the 
Anvil of Tiryns¢ stands ever before the gates, waiting 
to see if thou wilt come-tome with some fat morsel. 

the gods laugh at him with Jaughter unceas- 
ing and most of all his own wife’s mother 4 when he 
brings from the car a great bull or a wild boar, 
carrying it by the hind foot struggling. With this 
cunning speech, goddess, doth he admonish thee: 
“Shoot at the evil wild beasts that mortals may call 
thee their helper even as they call me. Leave deer 
and hares to feed upon the hills. What harm could 
deer or hares do? It is boars which ravage the tilth 
of men and boars which ravage the plants; and oxen 
are a great bane to men: shoot also at those.” So 
he spake and swiftly busied him about the mighty 
beast. For though beneath a Phrygian® oak his 


oracle after he had gone into exile for the murder of his 
children. Heracles asked the oracle whete he should dwell 
and he was told to settle in Tiryns and serve Eurystheus 
for twelve years. 

¢ There is no reason whatever to suppose that dxuwv here 
has any other than its ordinary sense of anvil, used meta- 
Sioa fe asin Aesch. Pers. 52. It has been sometimes 
supposed to mean unwearied = déxdyaros. 

@ Hera, mother of Hebe: 

¢ ‘¢ Phrygia, a hill in Trachis where Heracles was burnt ” 
(schol. ). 
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v4 > 9» , 4 e ? \ > a 

mavoaT adnpayins’ ETL ol mapa vydus exetvn, 
Th ToT apotpidwvTt ovvyvrero Mevoddparte. 

~~ got 8 ’Aumouddes péev taro CevyAndu Avbeioas 

, LO A , A , W] 
djxovow Keuddas, mapa d5é€ odiot zrovAd véwedBar 
@ bd ~ > 4 , 

Hpns €k Aeyudvos aunoduevar dopéovow 

> 30 1 4 A “a \ A 4 g ry 7 
wKvOoov! tpimrérnAov, 6 Kai Auos immo edovow 
év Kal xpucelas vmoAnvidas émAjncavTo 
@ ” > ? , 4 , v 
vdatos, ofp’ eAddo.ot zroTov Jupdpyevoy etn. 

9 A > 4 , 4 e , > 49 @o 
aut? 5° és matpos Sdpmov epyeat: of 5é a ed’ Edpnv 

Ud e ~ 4 A > 3 , 4 
mavTes ous Kaddovot: ad 5’ *AmdAAwve trapivets. 

nvixa 8° ai viudas oe yop@ eve KuKAwaovTat 

ayxoO. anydwy Aiyurtiou *Ivwioto 
“A U4 \ A , 4 nA 9 AN , oy 
7 Ilerdvns (Kat yap lirdvyn cdbev) 7 evi Aipvats, 
nA @ A > \ > , > 7 
7 wa, daipov, "AAas ’Apadnvidas oikjoovca 
HAGes ard Unvbins, amo 5° cizrao TéOpua Tatpwv, 
p41) veroy THWODTOS epai Bdes civera ptobod 
TeTpayvov Téuvorev UT aAXdoTpiw aporpt: 
h yap Kev yural Te Kal adyéva KeKpnuias 


1 wKvdoov e, cf. Hesych. s.v. 3 dxvOeov. 


« When Heracles was passing through the land of the 
Dryopes, being in want of, food for his young son Hyllus, 
he unyoked and slaughtered one of the oxen of Theiodamas, 
king of the Dryopes, whom he found at the plough. War 
ensued between the Dryopes and Heracles, and the Dryopes 
were defeated, and Hylas, son of Theiodamas, was taken as 
a hostage by Heracles (Apollodor. ii. 7. 7, Apoll. Rh. i. 
1211 ff., Ovid, Jb. 488). Hence Heracles got the epithet 
Bouthoinas, schol. Apoll. Rh. /.c., Gregor. Naz. Or. iv. 123. 
The Lindian peasant who was similarly treated by Heracles, 
and who, while Heracles feasted, stood apart and cursed 
(hence curious rite at Lindos in Rhodes, where, when they 
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flesh was deified, yet hath he not ceased from 
gluttony. Still hath he that belly wherewith he met 
Theiodamas ®@ at the plough. 3 : 

For thee the nymphs of Amnisus rub down the 
hinds loosed from the yoke, and from the mead of 
Hera they gather and carry for them to feed on 
much swift-springing clover, which also the horses 
of Zeus eat; and golden troughs they fill with water 
to be for the deer a pleasant draught. And thyself 
thou enterest thy Father’s house, and all alike bid 
thee to a seat; but thou sittest beside Apollo. 

But when the nymphs encircle thee in the dance, 
near the springs of Egyptian Inopus? or Pitane °— 
for Pitane too is thine—or in Limnae? or where, 
goddess, thou camest from Scythia to dwell, in Alae 
Araphenides,’ renouncing the rites of, the Tauri,/ 
then may not my kine cleave a four-acred 9 fallow 
field for a wage at the hand of an alien ploughman ; 
else surely lame and weary of neck would they come 


sacrifice to Heracles, they do it with curses, Conon 11, 
Apollod. ii. 5. 11. 8, Lactant. Inst. Div. i. 21) is identified 
with Theiodamas by Philostr. Jmag. ii. 24. Cf. G. Knaack, 
Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 131 ff. 

> Inopus in Delos was supposed to have a subterranean 
connexion with the Nile. 

¢ On the Eurotas with temple of Artemis. 

@ This may be the Athenian Limnae (so schol.) ; but there 
was a Limnaeon also in Laconia with temple of Artemis and 
an image supposed to be that carried off by Orestes and 
Iphigeneia (Baus. iii. 7) from Taurica. 

¢ Attic deme between Marathon and Brauron with temple 
of Artemis (Eurip. [phig. in T. 1446 ff.). 

4 In the Crimea, where Artemis was worshipped with 
human sacrifice (Eurip. I.c., Ovid, Trist. iv. 4, Ex Ponto 
iii. 2, Herod. iv. 103). 

9 The ical heroic field (Hom. Od. xviii. 374, Apoll. 
Rh. iii. 13D: ef. Od. vii. 113. 
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, ” , A ? >> > te 
KOMpov Emu TpoyevowTo, Kai ei Litvpdades elev 
etvaetilopevat KepacAKées, al péy”’ apiorat 

, > A > \ \ »” > 9 a 
Téeuvew waa Babeiav- eet Jeos ovroT exetvov 180 
WAVe trap’ "Hédos Kadov yopdv, aAdAa BeFjrat 
Sigpov eMLOTHOAS, Ta O€ pdea pnxvvovrar. 

Tis d€ vU ToL vAowY, qotov O° ” 6pos evade Acioror, 

tis dé Any, mrotn de mods ; Tiva. 8° efoxa vuppewy 


didao, Kai Troias Hpwidas eaxes ETaipas; 185 
> , , A) A ” > A > ¢ +? a > 3 
eimé, Jer}, ov pev app, eyw 5 Erépovow aeiow. 
, \ , , , ” 4 
vHowY wev Aodixn, qoNwy O€ ToL evade Ilépyn, 
,r 


Tybyerov 5° dpewv, Apéves ye pev Edpizoco. 

éfoxa 8 adAdwy I opruvida didao viudny, 

€\oddvov Bpurdpaprw € évoKoTrov’ Hs mote Mivws 190 
mrowmbets bar’ Epwre Karédpapev ovpec, Kpyrns. 

7 5° ore pevehacinow v vio Spuct KpUTITETO vupon, 
adore 8” eiapevnjow: 6 8 evvea pias epoira 
maimrand TE Kpnyvous TE Kal ovK avemavoe Suwxruv, 
peop’ OTE peapmropevy Kat 37) axedov nAato mévTov 195 
T™pnovos eg UmdTovo Kat evOopev eis aAinwv 

dixtva, Ta of eodwoav: dev peréretra Kvdwres 
vopony ev Aixruvar, Opos 5° bev jAaro viudn 
Aucraiov paA€ovor, dveoTnoavro de Bupods 

tepa TE pelovor TO be oTepos Tare Kev) 200 
}) witus 7 oxivos, pvproto dé yxetpes dOixrou 


“ 


@%4,¢. from Epirus. For the great size of the 'Hretpwrixal , 
Bées see Aristotle, H.A. iii. 21, who says that when milking 
them the milker had to stand upright in order to reach the 
udder. Both Stymphaea and Tymphaea seem to be attested, 
though the latter seems to have the better authority (Steph. 

Byz. s.v. Ting). 

> Hesiod, W. 436. 

© Doliche: either Euboea (E.M. s.v. EdBoa), E. Maass, 
Hermes xxv. (1890), p. 404, or Icaros (Steph. Byz. s.v.”Ixapos), 
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to the byre, yea even were they of Stymphaean 4 
breed, nine® years of age, drawing by the horns; 
which kine are far the best for cleaving a deep 
furrow ; for the god Helios never passes by that 
beauteous dance, but stays his car to gaze upon the 
sight, and the lights of day are lengthened. 

Which now of islands, what hill finds most favour 
with thee? What haven? What city? Which of the 
nymphs dost thou love above the rest, and what 
heroines hast thou taken for thy companions? Say, 
goddess, thou to me, and I will sing thy saying to 
others. Of islands Doliche* hath found favour with 
thee, of cities Perge,? of hills Taygeton,’ the havens 
of Euripus. And beyond others thou lovest the 
nymph of Gortyn, Britomartis, slayer of stags, the 
.goodly archer; for love of whom was Minos of old 
distraught and roamed the hills of Crete. And the 
nymph would hide herself now under the shaggy 
oaks and anon in the low meadows. And for nine 
months he roamed over crag and cliff and made not 
an end of pursuing, until, all but caught, she leapt 
into the sea from the top of a cliff and fell into the 
nets of fishermen which saved her. Whence in after 
days the Cydonians call the nymph the Lady of the 
Nets (Dictyna) and the hill whence the nymph 
leaped they call the hill of Nets (Dictaeon), and 
there they set up altars and do sacrifice. And the 
garland on that day is pine or mastich, but the hands 


or an island off Lycia (Steph. Byz. s.v. Aodtx%* vijoos rpds TA 
Auxlg, ws KadXluaxos). 

4 In Pamphylia, with temple of Artemis, Strabo 667. 

¢ In Laconia. 

/ Britomartis or Dictyna, a Cretan goddess sometimes 
represented as an attendant of Artemis, sometimes regarded 
as identical with her. 
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A , A , > ? 4 ” 
67 TOTe yap mémAoLow évéaoxeTo pupawos los 


Tis Kovpns, oT Epevyev’ BOev weya ywoaTo pUpTw. - 


Odme dvaco’ evam dacaddpe, Kai dé cé Keivns 
Kpnrades xaAdovow érwvupinv amo vipdys.. 
Kal Bay Kupijny erapicoao, TH ToT ewxas 
aur? Onpyripe dUw KUve, Tots eve Koupy 
‘Ydmis apa tuuBov "IdAKtov Eupop’ aéOrov. 
kat Kedddov EavOnv dAoxov Antovidao, 

4 A e 4 9A 7 A \ \ ‘ 
moTvLa, anv dudOnpov €OyjKxao- Kal dé cé dact 
KaAnv *AvrixAeay icov dadecor diAjcat, 

a ~ A ld ‘ 9 > w» 4 
at mp@rat Goa té€éa Kai aud’ dporor daperpas 
> , ? , > ? 4 > 
toddxous eddpnoav: acidAwror Sé div dot 
defurepol Kal yupves del trapedaivero pales. 

nnoas &° er. mayxu Trodoppuspny "Ataddyrny, 
Koupyy *lacioto avoxtovov "Apkacibao, 

Kat € KuvnAaoinv Te Kal edoToxinv edidakas. 

” 9 7. , > A 
ov pw emikAnto: Kadviwviov aypevripes 
peupovrat Kdmpoio’ Ta yap onpyia viKkns 
’"Apkadinv elonrOev, exer 5° Ere Onpos dddvras: 
ovdde ev “YAaitdv te Kal adpova ‘Poikov éoAra 

*Q 7 > , > “A 5 4 Q 
ovd€ rep €yPaipovtas ev “Arde pwunoacbar 
Tog STW ov yap opt Aaydves ouverrupevcovrat, 
Taw Mawadin vaev dovw axpwpe.a. 


205 


210 


215 


220 


TOTVLG TrovAupedabpe, moXbmrrone, Xatpe Xiravn 205 


Minty emidnue: oé yap tomjoato NyXeds 





a Artemis in Ephesus, Sparta, etc. > Cyrene. 
° «* The tomb of Pelias” (schol.). See fnteodaction, 
@ Procris. ¢ Mother of Odysseus. 


? The ms. dovd(A)wro is quite unknown. The transla- 
tion assumes a connexion with &o.A\a, 
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touch not the myrtle. For when she was in flight, 
a myrtle branch became entangled in the maiden’s 
robes; wherefore she was greatly angered against 
the myrtle. Upis,¢ O Queen, fairfaced Bringer or 
Light, thee too the Cretans name after that nymph. 
Yea and Cyrene thou madest thy comrade, to whom 
on a time thyself didst give two hunting dogs, with 
whom the maiden daughter of Hypseus® beside the 
Iolcian tomb° won the prize. And the fair-haired 
wife 4 of Cephalus, son of Deioneus, O Lady, thou 
madest thy fellow in the chase; and fair Anticleia,’ 
they say, thou didst love even as thine own eyes. 
These were the first who wore gallant bow and 
arrow -holding quivers on their shoulders; their 
right shoulders bore the quiver strap, and always 
the right breast showed bare. Further thou didst 
greatly commend swift-footed Atalanta, the slayer 
of boars, daughter of Arcadian Iasius, and taught her 
hunting with dogs and good archery. They that 
were called to hunt the boar of Calydon find no 
fault with her; for the tokens of victory came into 
Arcadia which still holds the tusks of the beast. - 
Nor do I deem that Hylaeus” and foolish Rhoecus, ° 
for all their hate, in Hades slight her archery. For | 
the loins, with whose blood the height of Maenalus 
flowed, will not abet the falsehood. 

Lady of many shrines, of many cities, hail! God- 
dess of the Tunic,‘ sojourner in Miletus; for thee 


9 Atalanta took a prominent part in the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar, and received from Meleazer the hide and head 
of the boar as her prize (Paus. viii. 45). 

* Hylaeus and Rhoecus were two centaurs who insulted 
Atalanta and were shot by her (Apollod. iii. 9. 2). 

‘ Chitone, by-name of Artemis as huntress, wearing a 
sleeveless tunic (x:rév) reaching to the knees. 
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nye“ovnv, OTe vnvaiv aviyyero Kexporrinber. 
Xnovas TuBpacin mpwtdbpove, coi 8 ’Ayapéuvwy 
mnddArvov vnds odetépyns eyKatbero vn® 
pretAtov azmdAolns, Gre of KaTédnoas anras, 23 
Teuxpa@y nvixa vies “Ayasides dorea Kydew 
” > > e , e “ aA 
€deov aud’ “EXévn ‘Papvovoids bupwleioar. 
4 pev tot [Ipotrds ye d0w exabicoaro vnous, 

ww A 4 @ e , 4 
GAAov pev Kopins, 6re of cuvedeEao Kovpas 
ovpea trAalopevas "Alyva,! rov 8 evi Aovoors 23 
e 4 @ A > > w# @ , 

Huépy, odvera Ovpov am’ aypvov etreo rratdwv. 
cot kat "Apyalovides troAguou émibuyyrerpat 
wv Uj b 4 ‘4 € 4, 
év TroTe Trapparin “Edéow Bpéras idpvcavro 
Any@ bro mpéuvw, téAecev S€ Tot iepov ‘Taz: 

9 A > Ly ” A 4 > ] , 
avtai 5’, Odm dvacca, wept mpvAWw wpxnoavro 24 
T7Tp@Ta ev ev caxéecow evorALov, adOr 5é KUKAwW 
ornadpevat xopov edpv: vranjevoay dé Atyevat 
Aerrrar€ov avptyyes, va procwow? ouapTh’ 
ov ydp mw veBpea du’ doréa TeTpyVvavTo, 
épyov “AOnvains éAadw Kakdv: edpape 8 Hyw 24 
Lapdtas és te voov BepexvvOtov. ai d€ modecow 
ovAa KatrexpotaAlov, emepodeov S5é€ daperpar. 

1 dtelvca Mss. ; corr. Spanheim. 
2 rhho(c)wow mss. ; rAlcowow Arnaldus ; pjocwoww de Jan. 


@ Neleus, son of Codrus, founder of Miletus (Strabo, 633). 

> Artemis Hegemone as leader of colonists (Paus. viii. 37 

° 7.6. Athens. 4 Cape in Samos. ¢ River in Samos. 

’ Artemis was worshipped in Ephesus with the title 
IIpwro@povly (Paus. x. 38.6). For rock-cut throne on Mount 
Coressus at Ephesus cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 140 f. 

9 The &r\oa is sometimes described as a storm, sometimes 
as a dead calm. 

» Epithet of Helen as daughter of Nemesis, who was 
worshipped at Rhamnus in Attica. 

‘ King of Argos. 
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did Neleus * make his Guide,? when he put off with 
his ships from the land of Cecrops.° Lady of 
Chesion 4 and of Imbrasus,’ throned/ in the highest, 
to thee in thy shrine did Agamemnon dedicate the - 
rudder of his ship, a charm against ill weather, 
when thou didst bind the winds for him, what time 
the Achaean ships sailed to vex the cities of the 
Teucri, wroth for Rhamnusian* Helen. 

For thee surely Proetus* established two shrines, 
one of Artemis of Maidenhood for that thou didst 
gather for him his maiden daughters) when they 
were wandering over the Azanian * hills; the other 
he founded in Lusa? to Artemis the Gentle,” because 
thou tookest from his daughters the spirit of wildness. 
For thee, too, the Amazons, whose mind is set on 
war, in Ephesus beside the sea established an image 
beneath an oak trunk, and Hippo” performed a holy 
rite for thee, and they themselves, O Upis Queen, 
around the image danced a war-dance — first in 
shields and in armour, and again in a circle arraying 
a spacious choir. And the loud pipes thereto piped 
shrill accompaniment, that they might foot the dance 
together (for not yet did they pierce the bones of 
the fawn, Athene’s handiwork, a bane to the deer). 
And the echo reached unto Sardis and to the Bere- 
cynthian? range. And they with their feet beat 
loudly and therewith their quivers rattled. 

J For their madness and cure cf. Paus. ii. 7. 8, viii, 18. 7 f. 

* Azania in Arcadia. ? In Arcadia. 

™ For the temple of Artemis Hemera or Hemerasia at 


Lusa cf. Paus. viii. 18. 8. 
™ Queen of the Amazons, no doubt identical with 
Hippolyte. 
© The flute (a’Aés) invented by Athena (Pind. P. xii 22) 
was often made from fawn bones, Poll. iv. 71, Athen. 182 £, 
Plut. Mor. 150 5. » In Phrygia. 
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CALLIMACHUS : 


Ketvo O€ Tot peTerretto, qept Bpéeras evpd Oéuerrdov 
SwunOn, Tob 8 ovre Oecstepov dierat ws 
ove adveidrepov" pea kev [Tva@va mrapedBor. 250 
T@® pa Kal HAaivwr dAamageuev Hrethnoe 
Avydapts bBprorys: ei 5é otparov tmmnpodryav 
nyaye t Kuupepiov papdbep igov, ol pa map avrov 
KeKAyevou vaiovor Boos TOpov ‘Tvaxueivns. 
d Sees Baotréwy, Goov nALTEV’ ov yop eweAAey —_ 255 
our’ auros UKvbinvode maAysmeres ovTe Tis aAXos 
voorncew: *Edéoov yap det Tea Toa mpdKetTat. ~ 
mOTVLG, Mounixin AipevookorTre, xaipe Depain. 

[LH TU arynon Thv “Apremww* ovoe yap Oive? 260 
Bwpor a aTynoavre® KaAot mohw 7AGov a aya@ves* 
pnd? eAadnBorj{nv pnd’ evdoroxinv éepidaivew: 
ovde yap ’Arpetdns diye ETL KOULTIACE pad@- 
pndé Twa pvaobar rhv TrapGeévov ovde yap *Qzros, : 
ovoe pev "Qapiwy ayabov yapov euvnoTevoay- 265 
pendé xopov pevyew eviavovov’ ovde yap ‘Imma 
axAavutel | Trepl Bwpov dmetmaro KukAwoacba: 
xXaipe péya Kpelovoa Kai eddvrygov aowws. 

1 grace Et. Gud. Et. M. 8.0. tos. 

2 driujoayre e and Vindobon. 3183; driudoayre Af; dri- 
wadcoavr, Schneider. 

a A people living on the north of the Black Sea. 

> The Cimmerian Bosporus, which was named after the 
CON, (Bois), +.¢. Io, daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 

e Cayster is a river in Lydia. 
q Harbour of Athens, where Artemis had a temple 


(Paus. i. 1. 4). 
¢ Artemis Pheraia is Artemis as Hecate from Pherae in 


Thessaly (Paus. ii. 23. 5). 
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And afterwards around that image was raised a 
shrine of broad foundations. Than it shall Dawn 
behold nothing more divine, naught richer. Easily 
would it outdo Pytho. Wherefore in his madness 
insolent Lygdamis threatened that he would lay it 
waste, and brought against it a host of Cimmerians ¢ 
which milk mares, in number as the sand; who 
have their homes hard by the Straits® of the Cow, 
daughter of Inachus. Ah! foolish among kings, . 
how greatly he sinned! For not destined to return 
again to Scythia was either he or any other of those 
whose wagons stood in the Caystrian® plain; for 
thy shafts are ever more set as a defence before 
Ephesus. 

O Lady of Munychia,? Watcher of Harbours, hail, 
Lady of Pherae*! Let none disparage Artemis. 
For Oeneus/ dishonoured her altar and no pleasant 
struggles came upon his city. Nor let any contend 
with her in shooting of stags or in archery. For the 
son9 of Atreus vaunted him not that he suffered 
small requital. Neither let any woo the Maiden; 
for not Otus, nor Orion wooed her to their own 
good. Nor let any shun the yearly dance; for not 
tearless to Hippo” was her refusal to dance around 
the altar. Hail, great Queen, and graciously greet 
my song. 

f King of Calydon in Aetolia, who neglected to sacrifice 
to Artemis. In anger she sent the Calydonian boar to 
ravage his land. 

9 Agamemnon, who shot a stag which was sacred to 
Artemis and boasted of the deed (Soph. Electr. 566 f., 
Hygin. Fab. 98). This led to the dr\oa at Aulis and the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 


_ *® Queen of the Amazons, who founded the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. 
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Ti ¢ tepny, @ Ovupé, riva ypdovov 7 167°} deloets 
Ajov, “AmroAwvos KoupoTpdgov ; ev amracat 
Kuxdddes, at vow lepwrarau ely GAl Ketvrat, 
evupvor’ Andros 8’ €0éAer ra mpa@ra dépecbar 
? U4 @ aA 3 4 4 
é€x Movoéwr, ott DotBov aowdawy pedéovta 5 
Aobc€ TE Kai omeipwoe Kai ws Deov Fvece TPWTN. 
e ~ A > A “a A / > - 2 
ws Modtoat rov aoidov 6 py) IlipmAecay aeton 
€x8ovow, tws DotBos Stig ArjAovo AdAynrat. 
Anjdrw viv otuns amoddccopat, ws av “AmdAAwy ,; 
Kuv8vos aivion pe didns d.A€yovra. TiOnvns. 10 
Keivn e° nVE“LoETOA Kab dirporros old  adrrAn€é 
aidvins Kal paddov emiSpopos HemeEp Urqrous 
TOVTW eveoTYpLKT aL” 6 d° audi € movdds eAicowv 
"Ixaptov mrohAny aTropaocerat vdaros a ayn: 
TO ope Kal iXPuBodAjes dAimrAoot evvaccavTo. 15 
a.AAd. ot ov VE[LEONTOV EVI Mparnar A€yecOa, 
6irmor és “Oxeavov TE Kai es Titnvida Tn bodv 
foo. aoAAilovrar, aet 8° eEapyos odevet. 
e > a] @ U > K 4, > PS) aA 
9 O° omev Doiroca per’ txvia Kipvos dandet 
1 ef ror’ Reiske. But the text is quite right. 
2 deloy schol. Lycophr. 275; deloer. 


2 Fountain in Pieria near Mt. Olympus, sacred to the 
Muses. ’ Cynthos, mountain in Delos. 
° The Icarian sea, so called from Icarus, son of Daedalus, 
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Wuar time or when, O my soul, wilt thou sing of 
holy Delos, nurse of Apollo? Surely all the Cyclades, 
most holy of the isles that lie in the sea, are goodly 
theme of song. But Delos,would win the foremost 
guerdon from the Muses, since she it was that bathed 
Apollo, the lord of minstrels, and swaddled him, and 
was the first to accept him for a god. Even as the 
Muses abhor him who sings not of Pimpleia® so 
Phoebus abhors him who forgets Delos. To Delos 
now will I give her share of song, so that Cynthian ? 
Apollo may praise me for taking thought of his dear 
nurse. 

Wind-swept and stern is she set in the sea, and, 
wave-beaten as she is, is fitter haunt for gulls than 
course for horses. The sea, rolling greatly round 
her, casts off on her much spindrift of the Icarian ¢ 
water. Wherefore also sea-roaming fishermen have 
made her their home. But none need grudge that 
she be named among the first, whensoever unto 
Oceanus and unto Titan Tethys the islands gather 
and she ever leads the way.4 Behind her footsteps 
follow Phoenician Cyrnus,° no mean isle, and 
who fell into it when his father and he attempted to fly from 
Crete with artificial wings to escape the wrath of Minos. 
(Strabo 639, Diodor. iv. 77.) 


4 See Introduction. 
¢ Corsica, colonized by the Phoenicians. 
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ovK dvoT? Kai Mdxpis *ABavrids ’EAomijwv 20 
Lapdw 8 twepdecoa Kat hv erevn€aro Kuzpis 
e€ vdaTos Ta mpaTa, aaol Sé pw avr’ émBabpwv. 
KeivaL ev TUpyolot TEptoKETréecoLW Eepupvai, 
AjjAos 8 ’AméAAwr: ri dé ortBapurepov Epxos ; 
reixyen prev Kal Ades bral pumAs Ke mécovev 25 
Ltpupoviov Bopéao- Beds 5’ del dorudéAckTos* 
Ajjre didn, Totds ce BonPdos audiBeBnev. 

el d€ Ainv modAdes oe trEpiTpoxowow dovdai, 
moin! evurddEw ce; Ti tor Ouprpes axodoa; : 
7 ws* ra mpudtiota péyas Jeds ovpea Oeivwy 30 
dope tpryAwyut, Td of TeAyives érevéay, 
vious etvarias eipyalero, vépbe S5é mdacas ® 
eK vedTwv WxAadE Kai eiaexvALce Aaddoon; 
Kal tas ev Kata Buaady, wv Hetpovo AdOwvrat, 
mpupvolev eppitwoe: ae 8 ov EOAubev avdykn, 35 
arn’ adetos reAdyeoow érémAces, ovvoua 8° Fv ao- 
"Aorepin TO tradadv, émet Baldy yAao tddpov 
ovpavobev devyovoa Aids yduov aorépe ion. 
Toppa fev ovTw Gor xpucen éetreioyeto AnTw, — 
Toppa 5 ér’ "Aorepin od Kai oddémw exreo Afjros" 40 
mordane oe* Tpotlqvos amo EavOoto roXixvns 


* 1 Toln Mss. 2 x’ ws MSS. 
> 5¢ wdoas sss. ; 5’ é\dgoas Meineke; 3’ érdpas Schneider. 
® rodddue o” éx marg. Taur., corr. Meineke ; wodAdxis éx. 


* EKuboea, which was also called Ellopia from Ellops, son 4 
of Ion (Strabo 445, Steph. B. s.v. ’EdXomia.) 

> Sardinia. ¢ Cyprus (schol.). 

4 éri8a0pov (Hom. Od. xiv. 449, Callim. Hec. 31, Apoll. Rh. 
i. 421) is properly the fee for entering a ship; cf. Eustath. 
on Hom. l.c., Hesych. s.v.=vatdov. Here=fee for setting 
foot in Cyprus. Cf. Nonnus xiii. 457 Tdgov . . . &€& bddrwv 
éwlBadpov avepxouévns ’Adpodirns. 
¢ a teats river in Thrace. (d¢’ 05 6 Bopéis: Zrpupovlov 
ie teph. B. s.v.) 
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Abantian Macris@ of the Ellopians, and delectable 
Sardo,® and the isle ° whereto Cyprie first swam from 
the water and which for fee? of her landing she 
keeps safe. They are strong by reason of sheltering 
towers, but Delos is strong by aid of Apollo. What 
defence is there more steadfast? Walls and stones 
may fall before the blast of Strymonian’ Boreas ; 
but a god is unshaken for ever. Delos beloved, such 
is the champion that encompasses thee about ! 

Now if songs full many circle about thee, with 
what song shall I entwine thee? What is that 
which is pleasing unto thee to hear? Is it the tale 
how at the very first the mighty god‘ smote the 
mountains with the three-forked sword which the 
Telchines9 fashioned for him, and wrought the 
islands in the sea, and from their lowest foundations 
lifted them all as with a lever and rolled them into 
the sea? And them in the depths he rooted from 
their foundations that they might forget the main- 
land. But no constraint afflicted thee, but free upon 
the open sea thou didst float; and thy name of old 
was Asteria," since like a star thou didst leap from 
heaven into the deep moat, fleeing wedlock with 
Zeus. Until then golden Leto consorted not with 
thee: then thou wert still Asteria and wert not yet 
called Delos. Oft-times did sailors coming from the 
town of fair-haired Troezen* unto EphyraJ within . 


‘ Poseidon. 
9 Mythical artificers, ‘* notique operum Telchines,” Stat. T. 


ii. 274; S. iv. 6. 47. 
» As if from aster =star. Stat. 4. i. 388 ‘‘ instabili Delo.” 
‘ Troezen, son of Pelops, founder of Troezen in Argolis 
(Strabo 374, Paus. ii. 30. 8, Steph. B. s.v.) 
J Ephyra, old name of Corinth (Paus. ii. 1. 1, Strabo 338, 


Steph. Byz. s.v.) 
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EpXOMEVOL "Edupnvie Lapwvicob evdo8t KoArrov 

vara emeoxepawro, Kai ef "Edupns avidvres 

oi pev er ovdK ov adbe, av dé orewoto map ofdv 

edpapes Evpizrovo mOpov kavaxnda peovros, 45 

Xadducfis 5° abripap avnvapévn adds vdwp 

peop és AGnvaiwy apocevn£ao Lovnov a dkpov 

7 Xiov vjGOLO didBpoxov voaTre waorov 

llapevins (ovmw yap env Udwos), Hye oe vdudar 

yeitoves “Ayxaiov MuxadAnocides! e€eiviccay. 50 
nvica 8 *AmddAdwu yevebdov oddas brécyxes, 

_ Toro Tot avTnpotBov aAimrAocor ovvoy’ ebevto, 
ouvecev ovKér addndos érémdAces, GAN evi movTov 
Kkvpaow Aiyaiovo today evebjKao pitas. 

(-~ 008’ "Hpnv xoréovoay trérpecas’ 7) ev Gmdoais 55 
Seworv éereBpwuaro Aexwiow at Au mraidas 
eLedepov, Anroi dé dtaxpiddv, ovvexa povvyn 
Zyvi TeKely Tpedre Prdairepov "Apeos vio. me 
TO pa Kal aury peev oKOTUNY. exev aid€pos etow 
omepxopevn péya 84 Te Kal od dardv, elpye S€ 
Tew 60 
TeLpomevny dSiow Suw b€ ot claro Ppoupot 
yatav emomTEvOVTES, O pev Trédov TT€tpov0 
nLEvos bybnAijs Kopugijs € emt Opyuxos Aipou 
Bobpos "Apns epudacce ovv eVTEOL, Tw S€ ot immw 
_€mtapvxov Bopéao mapa ozéos nvAilovro- 65 
1 Muxadnooldes Blomf., cf. Steph. Byz. 8.v. ; Muxadnoldes. 


* Parthenia, old name for Samos (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

® Mycale lies on the mainland, opposite Samos, of which 
Ancaeus, son of Zeus or Poseidon and Astypalaia, was the 
mythical king. Steph. Byz., s.v. Muxadnoods, says gore Kal 
Spos Muxadnoods évavtlov Zduov’ kal Muxadyaals rd Onruxdy, 

¢ Stat. 7. viii. 197 ‘‘ partuque ligatam Delon.” 

@ Apollo. 
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the Saronic gulf descry thee, and on their way back 
from Ephyra saw thee no more there, but thou hadst 
run to the swift straits of the narrow Euripus with 
its sounding stream. And the same day, turning 
thy back on the waters of the sea of Chalcis, thou 
didst swim to the Sunian headland of the Athenians 
or to Chios or to the wave-washed. breast of the 
Maiden’s Isle,* not yet called Samos—where the 
nymphs of Mycalessos,° neighbours of Ancaeus, enter- 
tained thee. . 

But when thou gavest thy soil to be the birth- 
place of Apollo, seafaring men gave thee this 
name in exchange, since no more didst thou float ¢ 
obscure (dédyA0s) upon the water, but amid the 
waves of the Aegean sea didst plant the roots of thy 
feet. 

And thou didst not tremble before the anger of 
Hera, who murmured terribly against all child- 
bearing women that bare children to Zeus, but 
especially against Leto, for that she only was to bear 
to Zeus a son@ dearer even than Ares. Wherefore 
also she herself kept watch within the sky, angered 
in her heart greatly and beyond telling, and she 
prevented Leto who was holden in the pangs of 
child-birth. And she had two look-outs set to keep 
watch upon the earth. The space of the continent 
did bold Ares watch, sitting armed on the high top 
of Thracian Haemus, and his horses were stalled by 
the seven-chambered cave‘ of Boreas. And the 


¢ Cf. Stat. Th. vi. 100 ‘‘Dat gemitum tellus: non sic 
eversa. feruntur Ismara, cum fracto Boreas caput extulit 
antro.” The cave of Boreas lay in the far North-east (Plin. 
N.H., vii. 10; Soph. Ant. 983, schol. ; Apoll. Rh. i. 826 ; Sil. 
It. Prin. viii. 513 ; Serv. Verg. 4. x. 350, xii. 366 ; [Plutarch], 
De filur. 14. 5). 
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9 5° emt vnodwy érépn oxomrds edpetawv 
Roto Képn Mavpavros émaifaca Miparre. 
év0” of ev troAlecow Goats éereBaArero Anrw 
pivov arretAnripes, amerpwrwv de déxec8ar. 
dedye pev “Apxadin, pedyev 5’ pos iepov Adyns 70 
Tlapbéviov, dedyev 8’ 6 yépwv peromiobe Deverds.3 
detye 5° GAn IleAomnis don mapakéxXurat “lodud, 
eutrAnv AlytaAot te kai “Apyeos: ov yap éxeivas 
aTpamirovs émdtyncev, emet Adyev “Ivayov “Hpy. 
dhedye Kai “Aovin tov éva Spdpov, at 8° eférrovro 75 | 
Aipkn te Utpodin re peAapryyjdidos exovoat 
ounvod xépa marpds, 6 8” etzeto moAXov omobev 

‘Acwmds Bapiyouvos, emel Tema AaKTO Kepawv@. 
9 5° vrodunfeica yopot areravoaro viudy 
avroxOwv Medin Kal dmdyAoov oye mrapernv 80 
nAtkos aoBuaivovca mepi Spuds, ws ide xairnv 
ceropernv “EXucdvos. éuai Deal, etzrare Motoan, 
} p éreov éyévovro tore Spves yvixa Nvuda; 
Nvpdar pev yaipovow, dre Spvas ouBpos acer, 
Nvpdat 8’ ad KAalovow, 6re Spuvciv odKére PUAAa. 85 
tais pev é7 "AmdAAwy vrrokdAmos aiva xoAwOn, 

1 devecds Arnaldus ; Pevacds. | 


@ Tris (Stat. Th. x. 123). 
>’ Mimas, mountain in Ionia opposite to Chios. 
¢ Auge, daughter of Aleos, king of Tegea. Her father, 
warned by an oracle that his sons would perish by a 
descendant of his daughter, made her a priestess to Athena. 
She became, however, mother of Telephus by Heracles and 
gave birth to her son on the hill Parthenium in Arcadia 
Diodor. iv. 33. 7 ff.). Cf Paus. viii. 48. 7, who says at 
egea Eileithyia was worshipped as Adyn év yévact because 
Auge bare her son there. But he mentions another story 
which said Telephus was exposed on Parthenium. 
4 The autochthonous founder of Pheneos, town in 
Arcadia (Paus, viii. 14. 4). 
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other kept watch over the far-flung islands, even 
the daughter * of Thaumas seated on Mimas,? whither 
she had sped. There they sat and threatened all 
the cities which Leto approached and prevented 
them from receiving her. Fled Arcadia, fled Auge’s ¢ 
holy hill Parthenium, fled after her aged Pheneius,@ 
fled all the land of Pelops that lies beside the 
Isthmus, save only Aegialos* and Argos. For on 
those ways she set not her feet, since Inachus/ 
belonged unto Hera. Fled, too, Aonia% on the 
same course, and Dirce * and Strophia,’ holding the 
hands of their sire, dark-pebbled Ismenus/; far behind 
followed Asopus,* heavy-kneed, for he was marred 
by a thunderbolt. And the earth-born nymph 
Melia! wheeled about thereat and ceased from the 
dance and her cheek paled as she panted for her 
coeval oak, when she saw the locks of Helicon 
tremble. Goddesses mine, ye Muses, say did the 
oaks come into being at the same time as the 
Nymphs? The nymphs rejoice when the rain 
makes the oaks to grow; and again the Nymphs 
weep when there are no longer leaves upon the 
oaks. And Apollo, yet in his mother’s womb, was 

¢ Aegialos sometimes denoted the whole district from 
Sicyon to Buprasium (Steph. Byz. s.v.), 7.4. Achaia (Paus. 
v. 1. 1, vii. 1. 1, Strabo 333), here more strictly the district of 
Sicyon (which was also called Aegiale, Paus. ii. 6. 5). 

* Inachus, river in Argolis. 

9 Aonia= Boeotia. 

’ Dirce, river at Thebes. 

+ Strophia, unknown river of Boeotia. 

4 Ismenos, river of Boeotia. 

* River in Boeotia. 

The Meliae or Ash-nymphs were of the same class as 
the Dryads or Hamadryads. The Melia referred to here 
-was the sister of Ismenus. For the general idea cf. Stat. 
Silv. i. 3. 59 ff. 
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ays 8° émi Mecoadiny addas erpeve, hedye SB 
”Avaupos 
Kat peydAn Adpica Kai ai Xeipwrides axpat, 
~ A ‘ \ e 4 \ 4 
ghedye O€ Kat IInvevos EAtcoopevos dia Teurréwv. 105 
"Hpn, oot 5° €re ripos avynAeés Frop ExeTo 
ovde KatexAac@ns TE Kal @KTLCAS, HYiKa THYXELS 
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« The dragon which occupied or watched Delphi and 
which Apollo slew; cf Hymn Apoll. 100 ff., Hom. Hymn 
A poll. 282 ff. 

> River at Delphi. ; 

¢ The laurel of the Pythian priestess at Delphi. : 

@ Niobe, daughter of Tantalus and wife of Amphion of 
Thebes, had twelve children—six sons and six daughters— . 
who were slain by Apollo and Artemis because Niobe 
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sore angered against them and he uttered against 
Thebe no ineffectual threat: “ Thebe, wherefore, 
wretched one, dost thou ask the doom that shall be 
thine anon? Force me not yet to prophesy against 
my will. Not yet is the tripod seat at Pytho my 
care ; not yet is the great serpent® dead, but still that 
beast of awful jaws, creeping down from Pleistus,? 
wreathes snowy Parnassus with his nine coils. Never- 
theless I will speak unto thee a word more clear than 
shall be spoken from the laurel¢ branch. Flee on! 
swiftly shall I overtake thee and wash my bow in blood. 
Thou hast in thy keeping the children of a slanderous 
woman.4 Not thou shalt be my dear nurse, nor 
Cithaeron.° Pure am I and may I be the care of them 
that are pure.’”’ So he spake. And Leto turned 
and went back. But when the Achaean cities refused 
her as she came—Helice,f the companion of Poseidon, 
and Bura,J the steading of Dexamenus, the son of 
Oeceus—she turned her feet back to Thessaly. 
And Anaurus fled and great Larisa and the cliffs 
of Cheiron*; fled, too, Peneius, coiling through 
Tempe. 

But thy heart, Hera, was even then still pitiless 
and thou wert not broken down nor didst have 
compassion, when she stretched forth both her arms 


boasted of the number of her children as compared with 
Leto, who had but two. 
¢ Cithaeron, mountain in Boeotia. 

4 Helice, town in Achaia with temple of Poseidon 
Heliconios (Paus. vii. 24. 5, Strabo 384, cf. Hom. Il. xx. 404). 
Helice was daughter of Selinus and by Ion mother of Bura 
(Paus. vii. 1. 2, vii. 25. 5). 

9 Bura, town in Achaia, where Dexamenos a Centaur had 
great cattle-stalls (schol.). In E£.M. s.v. Bodca he is called 
“Eéddcos. 

+ Pelion in Thessaly, home of the Centaur Cheiron. 
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9 4 Qa bd 4 4 39 
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Ty 8 dpa kat IInveros apetBero Sdxpva AciBeov 
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mOTVLA. OAS wdivas dvatvopac’ olda Kat dAAas 
Aovoapevas an’ éeueio Aexywidas: addAd pow “Hp 
Bayhres qrethnoey. dmavyacat, olos épedpos 126 | 
ovpeos €€ UmdToU oKOTUNY €xer, Os KE pe peta 
Bucodbev efepoere. Tl pHooLa; a atroAeobat 
nov Ti ToL TInvesdv ; ire TET PwLEVOV Apap: 
TAnoopat elvexa ceio Kal el peMouyue podwy 
Suparény dpmearw exw alusveov Eppewv 130 
Kal pdvos ev TroTapotow aTYWLOTaATos KaddeoOat. 
nvid™ eyo Tt TEpLGOG ; Kaher [Lovov EiAn Guay.” 
ele Kai npanoe péyay poov. aAAd ot “Apns 
Tlayyaiouv mpobéAupva Kapjara pédAev detpas 
éuBadrdew Sivnow, amoxptisar dé peeOpa: 135 

f Among the daughters of Peneios are Iphis, Atrax, 
Tricca, Menippe, Daphne, and, according to some, Cyrene. 

> Cheiron was the son of the union of Cronus and hilyra 
on Mt. Pelion (Pind. P. iii. 1 f., ix. 30, etc.). 


° The reference is to the helplessness and shapelessness 
of the lion cub at birth. Cf. Aristotle, De gen. animal. iv. 6 
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and spake in vain: “Ye nymphs of Thessaly, off- 
spring of a river,® tell your sire to hush his great 
stream. Entwine your hands about his beard and 
entreat him that the children of Zeus be born in his 
waters. Phthiotian Peneius, why dost thou now vie 
with the winds? O sire, thou dost not bestride a 
racing horse. Are thy feet always thus swift, or are 
they swift only for me, and hast thou to-day been 
suddenly made to fly?” But he heard her not. 
“O burden mine, whither shall I carry thee? The 
hapless sinews of my feet are outworn. O Pelion, 
bridal chamber of Philyra,? do thou stay, O stay, 
since on thy hills even the wild lionesses oftentimes 
lay down their travail of untimely birth.”* Then 
shedding tears, Peneius answered her: “Leto, 
Necessity is a great goddess. It is not I who refuse, 
O Lady, thy travail; for I know of others who have 
washed the soilure of birth in me—but Hera hath 
largely threatened me. Behold what manner of 
watcher keeps vigil on the mountain top, who would 
lightly drag me forth from the depths. What shall 
I devise? Or is it a pleasant thing to thee that 
Peneius should perish? . Let my destined day take 
its course. I will endure for thy sake, even if I 
must wander evermore with ebbing flood and thirsty, 
and alone be called of least honour among rivers. 
Here amI! What needethmore? Do thou but call 
upon Eileithyia.” He spake and stayed his great 
stream. But Ares was about to lift the peaks of 
Pangaeum? from their base and hurl them in his 
eddying waters and hide his streams. And from on 
Th pev ddidpOpwra oxeddv yevva, xabdrep ddwrnt Apxros héwr. 
The sense of wuds is precisely that of crudus in Stat. 


Th. iv. 280 ‘* quercus laurique ferebant Cruda puerperia.” 
4 Mountain in Thrace. 
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mavovoin poBéovTo KaTa poov AVTWa TETLOL. 


1 &Bpenev eC ; EBpayev A; EBpaxev other niss. 
2 Oepudorpa Hesychius ; Oepuavorpar. 


@ Cf. Frazer, G.B.5, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. p. 197: ‘The 
people of Timor, in the East Indies, think that the earth 
rests on the shoulder of a mighty giant, and that when he is 
weary of olan | it on one shoulder he shifts it to the other 
and so causes the ground to quake.” Ibid. p. 200: ** The 
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high he made a din as of thunder and smote his 
shield with the point of his spear, and it rang with a 
warlike noise. And the hills of Ossa trembled and 
the plain of Crannon, and the windswept skirts of 
Pindus, and all Thessaly danced for fear: such 
echoing din rang from his shield. And even as 
when the mount of Aetna smoulders with fire and all 
its secret depths are shaken as the giant under earth, 
even Briares, shifts to his other shoulder,* and with 
the tongs of Hephaestus roar furnaces and handi- 
work withal ; and firewrought basins and tripods ring 
terribly as they fall one upon the other: such in 
that hour was the rattle of the fair-rounded shield. 
But Peneius retired not back, but abode his ground, 
steadfast even as before, and stayed his swift eddying 
streams, until the daughter ? of Coeiis called to him: 
“Save thyself, farewell! save thyself; do not for my 
sake suffer evil for this thy compassion ; thy favour 
shall be rewarded.” 

So she spake and after much toil came unto the 
isles of the sea. But they received her not when 
she came—not the Echinades¢ with their smooth 
anchorage for ships, nor Cercyra which is of all other 
islands most hospitable; since Iris on lofty Mimas¢ was 
wroth with them all and utterly prevented them. 
And at her rebuke they fled all together, every one 
that she came to, along the waters. Then she came 


Tongans think that the earth is supported on the prostrate 
form of the god Méooi. When he is tired of lying in one 
posture, he tries to turn himself about, and that causes an 
earthquake.” 

> Leto, daughter of Coeiis and Phoebe. 

¢ At the mouth of the Achelous. 


¢ ** Windy Mimas,” Od. iii. 172. Mountain in Erythraea ae 
opposite Chios. - ee ee. 
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* The best mss. and the Aldine (1513) have only ¢povpra 
kal (177) and kal medla Kpiooaia xal trecpo (178). The words 
in brackets are a worthless attempt to supply the lacunae 


and are found only in the late and inferior sss, (Schneider’s 
LMNO). 


2 xapmov Mss. ; corr. Reiske. 


es 
« King of Cos (Steph. Byz. s.ov. Kés and Mépo ). 

> Daughter of si te ring of Cos, mother oF hessalos 
. i. 7. 8). 


by Heracles (Apollo 
- © Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy I. Soter and 


:s Berenice, was born in Cos in 310/9 B.c. The date of the 
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unto primeval Cos, the isle of Merops,* the holy 
retreat of the heroine Chalciope,? but the word of 
her son restrained her: “ Bear me not, mother, here. 
I blame not the island nor have any grudge, since a 
bright isle it is and rich in pasture as any other. 
But there is due to her from the Fates another god,° 
the most high lineage of the Saviours?; beneath 
whose crown shall come—not loth to be ruled by a 
Macedonian—both continents and the lands which 
are set in the sea, far as where the end of the earth 
is and again whence his swift horses carry the sun. 
And he shall know the ways of his sire. 

Yea and one day hereafter there shall come upon 
us a common struggle, when the Titans of a later day 
shall rouse up against the Hellenes barbarian sword 
and Celtic war,’ and from the furthest West rush on 
like snowflakes and in number as the stars when 
they flock most thickly in the sky; forts too [and 
villages of the Locrians and Delphian heights]/ and 
Crisaean plains and [glens of the mainland] be 
thronged about and around, and shall behold the 
rich smoke of their burning neighbour, and no longer 


birth of Philadelphus is now settled by the discovery of a 
new fragment of the Marmor Parium (Athen. Mitth. xxii. 
[1897]) which has: &pxovros "AP jvnar ‘lepourvjpovos (310/9 B.c. ) 
IIroAeualou 6 lds év Kéx éyévero. Cf. Theocrit. xvii. 58 ff. 

@ Soter, or Saviour, a title of the Ptolemies. 

e From 300 s.c. there was a great southward movement 
of the Celts from the Balkan peninsula. In Aig iey they 
invaded Greece, where they attacked Delphi, but were 
miraculously routed by Apollo. It was shortly after this 
that a body of them settled in the district of Asia after- 
wards known as Galatia (circ. 240 B.c.). 

¢ The readings here translated are an attempt in the 


inferior mss. to supply the lacunae. They have no intrinsic © __ 


value, 
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1 pddayyes Mss. ; corr. Bentley. 
® The better mss. leave a vacant space for line 200 and of | 


line 201 have only ¢dééas éwel wepixaleo mupl (xfjp. emend. 
Bentley). Only the late and inferior mss. (Schneider’s ‘ 
LMNO)supply égorns 3’ év wécogor xaroxrelpaga 5¢ Anrw | pixos 
day xarép\eéas, or Similar words ; a very bad attempt to fill 
the lacuna. Some verb of speaking seems necessary. 


- 


-+ + 4 In the course of the revolt of Magas of Cyrene Ptolemy 
: Biiedeane: had enrolled a body of Gallic mercenaries, 
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by hearsay only; but already beside: the temple 
behold the ranks of the foemen, and already beside 
my tripods the swords and cruel belts and hateful 
shields, which shall cause an evil journey to the 
foolish tribe of the Galatians. Of these shields 
some shall be my guerdon; others, when they have 
~ seen the wearers perish amid fire, shall be set by 
the banks of Nile* to be the prizes of a king who 
laboured much. O Ptolemy who art to be, these 
prophecies I declare for thee. Greatly shalt thou - 
praise in all the days to be him that prophesied 
while yet in his mother’s womb. But mark thou,- 
mother: there is to be seen in the water a tiny 
island, wandering over the seas. Her feet abide not 
in one place, but on the tide she swims even as a stalk 
of asphodel, where the South wind or the East wind 
« blows, whithersoever the sea carries her. Thither do 
thou carry me. For she shall welcome thy coming.” 
When he had spoken thus much, the other islands 
in the sea ran away. But thou, “Asteria, lover of 
song, didst come down from Euboea to visit the 
round Cyclades—not long ago, but still behind thee 
trailed the sea-weed of Geraestus . . . since thy 
heart 8 was kindled, seeing the unhappy lady in the 
grievous pangs of birth : « Hera, do to me what thou 
, wilt. For I heed not thy threats. Cross, cross 
over, Leto, unto me.’ 


They became rebellious and attempted to make themselves 
masters of Egypt. Ptolemy enticed them into a desert 
island formed by the branches of the Nile, where he left 
them to die by famine and mutual slaughter (Paus. i. 7. 2).. 
See Bouché- Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, i. p. 167; 
Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 124 ff. e date 
of the revolt of "Magas is round about 278 3.c., and thus 
about the same date as the Gallic attack on Delphi. 
> Translating «fpr. : 
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teTtepois, of oEeto medov traTéovaw dberuy2. 

y Kal bio xXpUceov ed€8\vov ile Kdw Ws, 
"Aprépidos 4TIS TE, Bois 6 OTE TravoETaL dypys, 
tCeu Onpyrerpe. Trap’ ixveow, ovata 8° adrijs 230 | 
6p86 par’, aiev eToipa. Def Drodex Gar GpoKAyy- 

TH ixeAn @avpavros bio Opovov ilero Kovpn. 
Kelvyn | 5 ovd€érore aperépns emAnBerat copys, 
ovd Ste of AnBaiov emi mrepov Urvos épeion, 
1 dpnrdév Dilthey ; apyror. 
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So didst thou speak, and she gladly ceased from 
her grievous wandering and sat by the stream of 
Inopus,* which the earth sends forth in deepest 
flood at the season when the Nile comes down in 
full torrent from the Aethiopian steep. And she 
loosed her girdle and leaned back her shoulders 
against the trunk of a palm-tree,? oppressed by 
grievous distress, and the sweat poured over her 
flesh like rain. And she spake in her weakness: 
“Why, child, dost thou weigh down thy mother? 
There, dear child, is thine island floating on the sea. 
Be born, be born, my child, and gently issue from 
the womb.”’ O Spouse of Zeus, Lady of heavy anger, 
thou wert not to be for long without tidings thereof: 
so swift a messenger hastened to thee. And, still 
breathing heavily, she spake—and her speech was 
mingled with fear: “ Honoured Hera, of goddesses 
most excellent far, thine am I, all things are thine, 
and thou sittest authentic queen of Olympus, and 
we fear no other female hand; and thou, O Queen, 
wilt know who is the cause of thine anger. Leto Is 
undoing her girdle within an island. All the others 
spurned her and received her not; but Asteria 
called her by name as she was passing by—Asteria, 
that evil scum of the sea: thou knowest it thyself. 
But, dear Lady,—for thou canst—defend thy servants, 
who tread the earth at thy behest.” 

So she spake and seated her beside the golden 
throne, even as a hunting hound of Artemis, which, 
when it hath ceased from the swift chase, sitteth by 
her feet, and its ears are erect, ever ready to receive 
the call of the goddess. Like thereto the daughter 
of Thaumas sat beside the throne. And she never 
forgetteth her seat, not even when sleep lays upon 
her his forgetful wing, but there by the edge of the 
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GAN’ adrod peydAoto Tori yAwxtva Ppovoro 235 

tuT0ov amoxXivaca Kapynata X€xpios evdet. 

ovd€ OTE Cavny | dvaAverau ovoe Tayeias 

evdpopidas, a) of Tt Kal aidvidsov Ezros etmy 

Seordris. 7 a aAeyewvov dAacrioaca mpoonvoa r 
‘ourw viv, ® Znvos dveidea, Kat yapéosbe 240° 

AdOpia Kai Tixrowre Kexpuppéeva, nd oe dSerAai 

SvaToKées proyeovow aAerpides, GAN’ GA PdKat 

elvdAvat Tikrovow, evi omAddeoow Eeprpots. 

’Aotepin 8 oddev te Baptvoxas eivexa Thode 


— 


> rv a o> ” @ > @ 4 es 245 
dumrAakins, ov0 Eat Gmrws amrobUpia pétw, 
Tocca d€ot) pada yap Te KaKds éxapiocaro Anrot: < 


aAAd pw ExrraryAov tt oeBiloas, ovver’ épeto 
d€uviov ouK emarnge, Atos 8’ avOeiXero TovTov.”’ 

» pev Edy KUKvot Sé Deo péAmovtes aovdoi 
Myomor II axtwAdy exukhwoavTo Aumrdvtes 250 
eBdopdnis mept AfjAov, emjevcay dé Aoxetn 
Movodwy opviles, aowddTaro. TEeTEnvav: 
evdev 6 6 mais Tocodade Avpn évedoaTo xopdas ‘ 
VoTEpor, docdKe KUKVOL Em wodivecot devoav. 
oydoov ovKer’ aeoav, 6 8° exOopev, ai 5° emi pa- 

Kpov 255 
vippar AnAades, morapob yevos dpxaio.o, 
elzrav "EdedBuins ¢ tepov peAos, adrixa 8° allhp 
xdAxeos avTnxnoe Svampuotny dAoAvyny, 
ovo” “Hp vepeonoey, eet xoAov etdero Zeus. 
xpuced TOL TOTE mavra DepetAva. yelvero, Ajjre, 960 
xpuo@ dé Tpoxdeous. TAvy Epos Eppee Aipvn, 
xpucevov 5° exdunoe yeveOdov Epvos eAains, 
xpvo@ dé mAnpupe Babds "Ivwads éArxGeis. 


1 5é ol mss.; déw Reiske. 
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great throne with head a little bent aslant she sleeps. 

Never does she unloose her girdle or her swift 

hunting-boots lest her mistress give her some sudden 

command. And Hera was grievously angered and 

spake to her: “So now, O shameful creatures of 
Zeus, may ye all wed in secret and bring forth in 

darkness, not even where the poor mill-women bring 

forth in difficult labour, but where the seals of the 

sea bring forth, amid the desolate rocks. But against 

Asteria am I no wise angered for this sin, nor can I 

do to her so unkindly as I should—for very wrongly 

has she done a favour to Leto. Howbeit I honour 
her exceedingly for that she did not desecrate my! 
bed, but instead of Zeus preferred the sea.” b 

She spake : and with music the swans, the gods’ 

own minstrels, left Maeonian Pactolus and circled 

seven times round Delos, and sang over the bed of 
child-birth, the Muses’ birds, most musical of all birds 

that fly. Hence that child in after days strung the 

lyre with just so many strings—seven strings, since 

seven times the swans sang over the pangs of birth. 

No eighth time sang they: ere that the child leapt 

forth and the nymphs of Delos, offspring of an 

ancient river, sang with far-sounding voice the holy 

chant of Eileithyia. And straightway the brazen 

sky echoed back the far-reaching chant and Hera 

grudged it not, because Zeus had taken away her 

anger. In that hour, O. Delos, all thy foundations 

became of gold: with gold thy round lake ® flowed all 

day, and golden foliage thy natal olive-tree put forth 

and with gold flowed coiled Inopus in deep flood. 


@ Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1300 f. 8re Kata vdovros ér’ ddpvct 
Ilaxrwdoto Kikvoe Kkwhowow édy pwédos. 
> See note on Hymn ii. 59. 
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auTn d5é xypucéoto am’ ovdeos etAco maida, 
év 8 éBdXdev KdAmouow, eros 8° ebbeyEao Toiov: 265 
“@ peydAn troAvBwye troAvmToX troAAa dépovoa, 
mioves Trrevpol Te Kal al mepivaiere vicou- 


9 A 1 > A , la iAA’ > > 99 A 
avTn! €yw toujde, Svojpotos, adX am €peEio ; 
A7jAvos *AmdéAAwy KexAnoerat, odd€ Tus GAA 
, , A r , vA 270 
yarawy toocdvoe Jeg mepirjoerat adrw, 


> K A , 5 4 A , 2 
ov Kepyvis xpetovrs Tlocerdawv Aexaiw, 
od mayos “Eppein KuAAjnos, od Au Kpzjrn, 
ws eyw ’AmoAAwve: Kal €soopar odKere TAGYKTH. 
50 A A a\ * e de r A MM 4 
woe ov prev KaTéAcEas: 6 b€ yAuKdv Eorace palov. 
T® Kal vnodwy aywraryn e€ért Keivov 275 
>| v4 7A SAA 4 ‘ e 10 4 > "EB +} 
KAntn, “AméAAwvos Koupotpodos: “ovdé ao” "Evuw 
odd *Atdns odd” immoe emoretBovaw “Apnos-: 
>] “A 
aAAd Tou aduerets SexaTnddpot aiev amapxat 
méutrovrat, macat S€ yopous avayouor 7dAnes, 
at Te mpos Hoinv at @ eamepov at 7 ava péconv 280 
KAnpous €oTycavro, Kai of KabUmepbe Bopeins 
oixia Oiwos E€xovar, moAvypommratov alua. 
ot pév Tou KaAapnv Te Kal iepa Spaypara mpw@roe 
? , ! » & AwSedvnbs® Med \ 
aoraxvwv popeovai: a Awdwvntt eXacyot 
1 airy Reiske. 2 Aexalov Hemsterhuis. 
3 Awduvn& marg. Taur.; Awdwrnée. 
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@ 4,e, Cenchreae, one of the harbours of Corinth (‘* bimaris 
Corinthi”’), the other being Lechaeum. 

> In Arcadia. 

¢ The Bets who suffered neither disease nor 
age (Pind. P. x. 41, O. iii. 16; Hesiod fr. 209; Herod. iv. 4 
32; Diodor. ii. 47; Strabo 341; Plin. N.H. iv. 89, vi. 34 
and 55; Mela i. 12 f., iii. 36). There is a useful recent 
discussion by Otto Schroeder in Archiv f. Religionsuissen- 
schaft, viii. er oye 69 ff. The meaning of the name is 
much disputed. Pindar, O. iii. 55, takes it to mean ‘the 
people behind Boreas,” the north wind. Modern sugges- 
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And thou thyself didst take up the child from 
the golden earth and lay him in thy lap and thou 
. spakest saying: “O mighty and of many altars and 
many cities, bounteous Earth! rich continents and ye 
islands set around lo! I am as thou see’st—hard of 
tillage; yet from me shall Apollo be called ‘of 
Delos,’ and none other among all lands shall be so 
beloved by any other god: not Cerchnis® so loved 
by Poseidon, Lord of Lechaeum, not Cyllene’s hill? 
by Hermes, not Crete by Zeus, as I by Apollo; and 
I shall no more be a wandering isle.’’ Thus didst 
thou speak and the child drew the sweet breast. 

Wherefore from that day thou art famed as the 
most holy of islands, nurse of Apollo’s youth. On 
thee treads not Enyo nor Hades nor the horses of 
Ares ; but every year tithes of first-fruits are sent to 
thee: to thee all cities lead up choirs, both those 
cities which have cast their lots toward the East and 
those toward the West and those in the South, and 
the peoples which have their homes above the 
Northern shore, a very long-lived race.° These 4 
first bring thee cornstalks and holy sheaves of 
corn-ears, which the Pelasgians of Dodona, who 
tions are tmép + Bdpa, hill, ‘*the people over the hills,” 
a Ileppepées, Herod. iv. 33, cf. Hesych. mepdepédes: 

€W . 

? The version of Callimachus is that the offerings come 
from the Hyperboreans to Dodona, thence to Malis, then to 
Euboea, then to Delos. Herodotus says the offerings came 
from the Hyperboreans to Scythia, then from tribe to tribe 
till they reached the head of the Adriatic, thence to Dodona, 
then to Malis, to Carystus in Euboea, then to Andros, then 
to Tenos, and thence to Delos. Pausanias, i. 31. 2, says the 
Hyperboreans gave them to the Arimaspi, they to the 
Issedones, then the Scythians carried them to Sinope, then 
they passed through Greece to Prasiae in Attica, and were 
then carried by the Athenians to Delos. 
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rnrdbev éxBaivovtat moAd mpwriora dSéxovra., 28 
ynrexées Jepdzrovres aovyrrowo A€ByTos:  * 

devtepov ‘lepov doru Kai ovpea MyAidos ains 
Epyovra: Keidev 5é€ StatAWovow °ABavrwv 

els ayabov mediov AnAdvtiov: ovd’ Ere paKpos . 
6 mAdos Evfoinbev, émet oo yeitoves opp.ot. 29 
mp@tai To. Tad’ éverxay aro LavOay °’Apyaomav 
Odmis te Aoéw Te Kai evaiwy ‘Exaépyn, 

Ouyarépes Bopéao, kai dpoeves of TOT aptorou 


: > @ 
niféwr: ovd of ye mraAumerés otkad’ LKovToO, ‘ 
> 9 a 
evpoipor 5° eyévovTo, Kal akAées ovmroT exetvor. 29 
s 4 Ud @w 93 27 e , 
% tor AnArddes pév, Gr ednxns vpevatos ‘ 


nOea Koupdwy poppvacerat, ALKA yxaiTny 
maplevixais,? maides 5é Oépos TO mp@Tov iovAwY 
dpoeves Wuleorow amrapyopevor popéovor. im 
*Aorepin Oudecoa, oé pev mepi T apdi TE VicoL 
KUKAOV eTroLnoavTo Kal ws xopov audeBdAovro- 
” 4 vo s > 4 
ovTe awwarnAnv ovr arpopov ovAos eOeipats 


“Eomepos, adn’ aiel oe KaraBrerer auprBdnrov. ‘ 
ot ev Umaeioovat vduov Avkiovo yépovtos, 

LJ > {. =—_? 0 @ 4 ” >QA 4 . 305 
ov Tot aro HavOoro Deompdmos yyayev “QAnv 


at 5€ modt mAjcoovat yopitides aodareés oddas. 
67) TOTE Kal oreddvovot Bapdverat ipov dyaAua 





1 eicBalvovra Meineke. 
2 rap0evixais marg. e€; mapevixal. 


@ The famous Awdwvaitoy yadxetov (Suid. s.v., Steph. Byz. | 
8.v. Awdwvn, cf. Strabo, vii. fr. 3) is discussed by A. B. Cook, | 
‘The Gong at Dodona”’ in J.H.S. xxii. (1902) p. 5 ff., who ¢ 
thinks the various allusions may be harmonized if we assume | 
that the original’ ‘* gong” was the row of resonant tripods 
round the sacred enclosure, and that later (say 4th century | 
B.C.) these were replaced by a more elaborate gong consist- 
ing of two pillars, on one of which was mounted the figure | 
of a boy holding ‘a whip formed of three chains tipped 
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couch upon the ground, servants of the caldron 4 
which is never silent—far first receive, as these 
offerings enter their country from afar. Next they 
come to the Holy town and mountains of the Malian 
land; and thence they sail across to the goodly 
Lelantian plain? of the Abantes; and then not long 
is the voyage from Euboea, since thy havens are nigh 
thereto. The first to bring thee these offerings from 
the fair-haired Arimaspi® were Upis and Loxo and 
happy Hecaerge, daughters of Boreas, and those who 
then were the best of the young men. And they 
returned not home again, but a happy fate was theirs, 
and they shall never be without their glory. Verily 
the girls of Delos, when the sweet-sounding marriage 
hymn affrights the maidens’ quarters, bring offerings 
of their maiden hair to the maidens, while the boys 
offer to the young men the first harvest of the down 
upon their cheeks. 

Asteria, island of incense, around and about thee 
the isles have made a circle and set themselves about 
thee as a choir. Not silent art thou nor noiseless 
when Hesperus of the curling locks looks down on 
thee, but ringing evermoré with sound. The men 
sing the song of the old man of Lycia—the very song 
which the seer Olen? brought thee from Xanthos: 
the maidens of the choir beat with their feet the 
steadfast ground. Then, too, is the holy image laden 


with buttons which, when moved by the wind, beat upon 
a bronze A\é8ys mounted upon the other pillar. Cf. im, 
fr. 111. > In Boeotia. 

¢ For the Arimaspi see Herod. iv. 13 ff. 

@ Prehistoric poet from Lycia (Xanthos is a river in 
Lycia); Herod. iv. 35 says he wrote the hymn sung at 
Delphi in honour of the Hyperborean maidens. Cf. Paus. 
ix. 27, 2, Suid. s.v. "OAjy. 
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Kumpidos apyains apijKoov, nv mote Onoeds 
@ A U Lf VA > +f 
eloato adv mraidecow, Gre Kpnrndev aver. 
a A 4 1 4 
ot yaAerov pvKnpa Kai aypiov vila duyovres 3 
Tlaowsdns Kai yvaprrov €dos oxodvod AaBupivOov, 
moTvia, aov Trept Buoy éyerpopévov KiPaprop.ob 
KUKALov WpyjaavTo, xopov 8° Hnyjcato Onoevs. 
A > 7 / e A 4 
evOev aetlwovra Bewpidos iepa DoiBw 
Kexpozridat méutrovot, eth vynos exeivns. 31 
*Aorepin troAvBue modAvAXTe, Tis 5€ GE vav- 
TS é 
épTropos Atyatoo mrapn Aube vnt Jeovon ; 
ovy obrw peyddor pow emumvelovow ara, 

s 
xpew 8° ort tdxtoTov dye. 7Adov, adda Ta Aaidy 
wKées eotetAayro Kai ov modu attis eBnoav, 3% 
mplv péyav 71 o€o Bopov b7r0 mAnyfow Eri~au 
pycodpevov Kat TpEpvov ddaxrdoa ayvov €Aains 
Xeipas dmoorpepavras: d AnAtas edpero viudn 
Tatyvic. KoupiCovre Kal *AmroAAwve yelacruy. 

torin @ vnowv evéoTie, xalpé ev avTn, 32 
xaipo. 8° *AmdAAwy te Kat Hv eAoyevoato*® Antu. 
1 péyay 4 (4H) Mass. 5 peyddy Wilamowitz. 


3 Av édoxevocaTo Mss. ; 4 é\. Stephanus; 4 od’ éX. Meineke ; 
h ver. Schneider ; Av édoxevoao ilamow. 


* The Minotaur. 
e > Pasiphaé, daughter of Helios, wife of Minos, king of 
rete. 
° The ship in which Theseus carried to Crete the seven | 
maidens and seven boys as an offering to the Minotaur. , 
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with garlands, the famous image of ancient Cypris, 
whom of old Theseus with the youths established 
when he was_sailing back from Crete. Having 
escaped the cruel bellowing and the wild son®@ of 
Pasiphaé° and the coiled habitation of the crooked 
labyrinth, about thine altar, O lady, they raised the 
music of the lute and danced the round dance, and 
Theseus led the choir. Hence the ever-living offer- 
ings of the Pilgrim Ship* do the sons? of Cecrops 
send to Phoebus, the gear of that vessel. 

‘ Asteria of many altars and many prayers, what 
merchant mariner of the Aegean passes by thee with 
speeding ship? Never do such mighty winds as that 
_ blow upon him, but though need urges the swiftest 
voyage that may be, yet they speedily furl their sails 
and go not on board again, ere they have circled thy 
great altar buffeted with blows and bitten the sacred 
trunk of the olive, their hands tied behind their 
backs.* These things did the nymph of Delos devise 
for sport and laughter to young Apollo. 

O happy hearth of islands, hail to thyself! Hail 
also to Apollo and to her/ whom Leto bare ! 


With the help of Ariadne, Theseus slew the monster (Plato, 
Phaedo, 58 b). 

4 The Athenians, who vowed that if Theseus came safely 
home they would send a Oewpla every year to Delos 
(Plato, l.c.). 

¢ *¢In Delos it was the custom to run round the altar of 
Apollo and to beat the altar and, their hands tied behind 
- their backs, to take a bite from the olive-tree ” (schol. ). 

7 Artemis, 
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V.—EIZ AOYTPA TH2 TWAAAAAOX 


*"Ocoat Awrpoydot tas IladAddos e€ire tr&cat, 
efite: Tav inmwy dptt dpvaccopevav 

Tav iepGy éodkovoa,.Kal & Beds evruKos epmrewl + 
aotold vurv, @ EavOai, aotabe edaoyiddes. 

ovmok *Adavaia peyddAws azreviybato mayeus 5 
mpl Kovw trmedy e€eAdoa Aaydvwr, 

ovd oKa 57 AvVOpw mremradaypéva travra dépoioa 
Tevxea TOV adikwy HYvO amo ynyevéewr, 

GAAG zroAv mparvaTov bp’ dppatos avyevas imrmTwv 
Avoapeva mayais exAvoev “Oxeavad 10, 

ipa Kal pabdapuyyas, epoiBacev be TAVEVTE ’ 
mavTa yadwoddywy adpov amo oTopdatwv. | 

@ tr’ ’"Axauddes, Kat 7 pvpa pnd’ dAaBdotpws 
(cupiyywv aiw Pbdyyov trakoviwy*), 

py pvpa Awtpoxoo 7G IlaAAade und’ araBdorpws 15 
(od yap “AGavaia Xpipara peuKra gid \e7) 

oloeTE pnde KAaTOTTpOV" det KaAdv 3, OM Ha ° TO THVAS 
00d" oxa tav “Ida* Dpv€ edixaley Epi, 

ovr’ és dpeiyaAKor peydda eos ovre * Luysodvros 
éBrcrbev Sivay és dS:adawopevar: | 20 


1 Zoe: MSS. 2 bratéviov e; bx’ dfovlwy Schneider, 
3 “Iday mss. ; corr. Bentley. 
€ od’ . . . ovde MSS, ; corr. Meineke, 
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Aut ye that are companions of the Bath of Pallas, 
come forth, come forth! I heard but now the 
snorting of the sacred steeds, and the goddess is 
ready to go. Haste ye now, O fair-haired daughters 
of Pelasgus, haste! Never did Athena wash her 
mighty arms before she drave the dust from the flanks 
of her Rorses—not even when, her armour all defiled 


with filth, she returned from the battle of the — 


lawless Giants; but far first she loosed from the car 


her horses’ necks, and in the springs of Oceanus? 


washed the flecks of sweat and from their mouths 
that champed the bit cleansed the clotted foam. 

O come, daughters of Achaea, and bring not 
perfume nor alabasters (I hear the voice of the axle- 
naves!); bring not, ye companions of the Bath, for 
Pallas perfume nor alabasters% (for Athena loves not 
mixed unguents), neither bring ye a mirror. Always 
her face is fair, and, even when the Phrygian? judged 
the strife on Ida, the great goddess looked not into 
orichale* nor into the transparent eddy of Simois, nor 

.* 4,e, vessels made of alabaster, used especially to hold 
perfumes, cf. NV.T. Matt. xxvi. 7, Mark xiv. 3, Luke 
vii. 37; Theophrast. De odor. 41. > Paris. 

¢ First mentioned Hesiod, Shield 122, Hom. H. Aphr. 9. 
Already to Plato it is only a name (70 viv dvopatouevov udvov 
Critias 114 £, ¢f. schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 973). Later it was 
identified with the mixture of copper and zinc which the 
Romans called aurichaicum, t.e. brass. 
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ov “Hpa: Kumpis 5é dSiavyéa yaAKov éAoica 
qmoNAaKt tay adrav Sis peréOnke Kopav: 

a dé, dis eEnjKovta diafpéEaca SiavdAws, 

PS 3 > 2 \ t 

ola map Evpwra rot Aakedatovioe 

| adorépes, epTrepdyiews éeverpisato! Aura AaBoica ? 
Xpivara, Tas iWias exyova putahas: 

® ck@pa, To 8° epevos avedpaye, mpadiov otav 
“ e/ Ral , 4 ” ah 
7 pooov 7 atBdas KoKKos €xeEL Xpotay. 

TO Kat vov dpoev 78 Kkopigare pdvov* éAaov, 
@ Kdorwp, @ kad Xpierat ‘Hpakhens: 
OloETE Kal KTEVA Ob Trayxpvaeor, Ws aro xaiTay 
méEnrat, Auapov opacapeva mAdKapov. 

” a) , , , ” 
é€0’ *Adavaia: mdpa toe katabvuos ida, 
6 L peyaA ides °A dav 5- 
maplevikat peydAwy maides “Akeotopid0av 
9 4 4 A A e , bd 4 
wOava, pépetar 5é€ kai a Atoundeos aozis, 
ws €0os “Apyetuy ToUTO Tra.Aa.oT epov 
Edundns edidate, Telv KEXapLopevos ipevs* 
6s troxa BwA€evrtov ® yvous emi of Odvarov 
6 Gpuov érousdlovra Ourd. TEOV ipov dyahuwa 
@XET EX, Kpetov.6 els Cpos WKiOaTO* 
Kpetov 6 Gps’ oe b€, Saipov, a atroppwyecow eOnKev 
év mrétpas, als viv ovvoya Ilad\arides. 


e£u” "Adavaia TEpoeTTTOAL, XpuaconAné, 


, 
UTrTrwY Kat OQAKEWY adopeva jmaTayw. 


1 érplyaro mss.; corr. Meineke. 
2 Badoioa EF. 3 7 Bergk ; re. 
4 xoultare Schneider, padvoy Ernesti ; xouiocare podvor. 


5 ’Apecropdavy Valckenaer. 8 sore BoveuTov MSS. 


@ Tibull. i, 8, 22 ‘‘saepeque mutatas disposuisse comas.’ 
’ Castor and Pollux, known as stars to Eurip. Hel. 138 i, 
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did Hera. But Cypris took the shining bronze and 
often altered and again altered the same lock.* But 
Pallas, after running twice sixty double courses, even 
as beside the Eurotas the Lacedaemonian Stars,? took 
and skilfully anointed her with simple unguents, the 
birth of her own tree. And, O maidens, the red 
blush arose on her, as the colour of the morning rose 
or seed of pomegranate. Wherefore now also bring 
ye only the manly olive oil, wherewith Castor and | 
wherewith Heracles anoint themselves. And bring | 
her a comb all of gold, that she may comb her hair,  ~ 
when she hath anointed her glossy tresses. 

Come forth, Athena! A company pleasing to 
thy heart awaits thee, the maiden daughters -of 
Acestor’s mighty sons.° And therewithal, O Athena, 
is borne the shield of Diomedes, since this is the 
Argive custom which in olden days Eumedes @ taught 
them: a priest who found favour with thee: who . 
on a time, when he knew that the people were 
plotting and planning death for him, fled with thy 
holy image and dwelt on the Creion hill—dwelt on 
the hill of Creion and established thee, O goddess, 
on the rugged rocks, whose name is now the Pallatid 
rocks, — ; | ‘e 

Come forth, Athena, Sacker of Cities, golden- 
helmeted, who rejoicest in the din of horse and 


etc. ; their identification with the constellation Gemini was 
comparatively late. 

¢ ’Axeoropéav has been unjustly suspected. It is quite 
correct and is a mere etymological variant for ’Apeorop.dav, 
since dxésacOa:=dpécacba:r. See Hesych. s8.vv. 

@ «*Qnce when the Heracleidae came against the Ores- 
tiadae, Eumedes, priest of Athena, was suspected by the 
Argives of wishing to betray the Palladium to the Hera- 
cleidae. Eumedes, being afraid, took the Palladium and 
came to the hill called Creion ” (schol.). Z 
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odpepov Spopopor wa Bdarrere—adprepov "Apyos 
miveT G70 Kpavay pnd’ aro TO ToTapL@,» 

odpepov ai d@Aat tas kaAnwas 7; 7 s Dvoddeav 
7 és “Apupoivay olgere trav Aavad. 

Kat yap 57 xpvo@ Te Kal dvOeow voara pigas 
neet popBatwy “Tvaxos e€ dpéwy 

Ta0ava TO Acerpor a ayev Kaov. aAAd, eAacyé, 
dpdteo Tey ovK eGehwv TOV Baoirevav ions. 

os Kev i0n yupvay tav IlaAAdda Tay mododxov, 
Twpyos eooetra. Toro TravvoTaruov. 

motu “Adavaia rd? pev e€tOe- péoda 8° eye te 


tatad’ €épéw. pidos 5’ odk éuds, add’ érépwr. 


- 


matdes, “ABavaia viudar piav év toxa OnBars 
Trouhd Tt Kal rept o7) pirato Tay érapay, 
parépa. Tetpeoiao, kad ovTroKa, xwpis eyevTo’ 
a Kal dpxaio edT emt Ocomewv 
n 9 \ 
7 mt Kopwreias 7 ets ‘AXaprov éAavvor 
immws, Bowra&v epya Svepyoueva, 
“ 9 A ld 3 @¢ aA 
7 mt Kopwvetas,® wa ot tefuwpévov adaos 
\ \ ~ aA > > A ld 
kat Bwpot trotap@ Keivt’ emi Kwpadiw: 
, € a ta > Uf , 
ToA\dKis & Saitwrv viv €@ émreBdoato didpw, 
odd dapat vunday ovd€ yopooraciar 
adetat TeAMeckov, OK’ ody ayetro XapirdAad: 
aAN’ ért Kat THvav Sdxpva wodAN’ Euever, 
a > 4 V4 ” € , 
Kaimep “Adavaia xatabUjpuov €coav éraipay. 
oy TOK, : yap mrémAwy Avoapeéva mepovas 
tmw emt kpava ‘“EAucwvide Kana, peoiog 
Advro: pecapBpwa 8 ely’ dpos acvyia. 


1 +Oy Torapdv MSS. 2 od MSS. 


: 8 There is much uncertainty about the text here. We 


- assume a very bold epanaphora. 4 wore MSS. 
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shield. To-day, ye water-carriers, dip not your 
pitchers—to-day, O Argos, drink ye from the foun- 
tains and not from the river ; to-day, ye handmaidens, 
carry your pitchers to Physadeia,? or Amymone,? 
daughter of Danaus. For, mingling his waters with 
gold and with flowers, Inachus will come from his 
pastoral hills, bringing fair water for the Bath of: 
Athena. But beware, O Pelasgian, lest even un- 


wittingly thou behold the Queen. Whoso shall | 


behold Pallas, Keeper of Cities, naked, shall look on 
Argos for this the Jast time. Lady Athena, do thou 
come forth, and meanwhile I shall say somewhat 
unto these. The story is not mine but told by 


others. Ge 


Maidens, one nymph of old in Thebes did Athena 
love much, yea beyond all her companions, even the 
mother of Teiresias, and was never apart from her. 
But when she drave her steeds towards ancient 
Thespiae or towards Coroneia or to Haliartus, pass- 
ing through the tilled fields of the Boeotians—or 
toward Coroneia where her fragrant grove and altars 
are set by the river Curalius—often did the goddess 
set the nymph upon her car and there was no dalli- 
ance of nymphs nor sweet ordering of dance, where 
Chariclo¢ did not lead. 

Yet even her did many tears await in the after 
days, albeit she was a comrade pleasing to the heart 
of Athena. One day those twain undid the buckles 
of their robes beside the fair-flowing Fountain of the 
Horse on Helicon and bathed; and noontide quiet 


@ Spring at Argos. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. “AcBwris. : 

> Spring at Argos. oF Apollod. ii, 1. 5, Strabo 368, Paus. 
ii. 37, etc. 

¢ Chariclo, wife of Eueres and mother of Teiresias. 
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dpporepat Adovro, pweoapBpwat 5 éoay pat, 
AY 
moMa 8° douxia Tivo Kareixev Gpos. 
Tetpectas 5° ers pdivos 1 qua xvolv apt. yéveta 75 
mrepkacuy & iepov y@pov aveotpédero: 
Subdoas 3° dgarov Tl TOTL poov TAvoe Kpavas, 
oxeTALos: ovK eehww 8 elde ta py Oepira: 
TOV 5 xoAwoapeva TEP Ows mpocepacev "Adava 
‘ris oe, Tov odbaduws ovKer’ dirovaopevov, 80 
3 Binpeiba xaNderray odov a  ayaye daiuwv;”’ 
4 prev épa, matoos 5 Gupara. vo§g édaBev.” ‘ 
écoTdxn 3 5° apGoyyos, exdMacav yap aviat 
yavara Kat puvar € Eoxev dunxavia.. 
a vipa 8 éBoace “ri pou TOV KG pov epe€as, 85 
moTvia; Totabrat Saipoves eoTe gidar; 
OUpaTd oe TH Tradds adeiAeo. TéKvov dAaoTe, 
eldes "AOavaias ornBea Kai Aaydvas, 
GAN’ od aédov wdAw dear. @ ewe Seddy, 
@ Gpos, @ “EAucwy ovKére ou Traptre, 90 
7 meyan’ avr’ oAiyev empagao’ dopKkas odéooas 
Kal mpoKas od moAAds pdea ma6os € exeus.”” 
d Kat cys’ * dpporepaior pidoy rept maida AaBoica 
pdrnp ev yoepay otrov © dnSovidey 
dye Bapo KAatowoa, Gea 3” edenoev € eTaipav 95 
Kal vw ’AGavaia mpos TOO EAcEEV € é710s 
“Sia ytvar, peta mavra Baded maw 6ooa 8&0” 


4 


> \ 

opyav 
> b ” } ” > > 

elas’ ey 5° ov toe téxvov On’ adadv. “i 

9 A 7"A8@ , A 4 ” ld 
od yap “A@avaia yAuKepov mréAeu Oppata traidwy 
¢€ , / > # / 4 
apmalew: Kpdvoe 6° wde A€yovre vdpor: 100 


1 yodvos MSS. 
2 f\aBev Vindob. 318; &Badev other mss. 
3 éordxyn Buttmann; éo7d@n (éo7d On). 
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held all the hill. Those two were bathing and it 
was the noontide hour and a great quiet held that 
hill, Only Teiresias, on whose cheek the down was 
just darkening, still ranged with his hounds the holy 
place. And, athirst beyond telling, he came un 
the flowing fountain, wretched man! and unwillingly 
saw that which is not lawful to be seen. And Athena 
was angered, yet said to him: * What god, O son of 
Everes, led thee on this grievous way? hence shalt 
thou never more take back thine eyes!” 

She spake and night seized the eyes of the youth. 
And he stood speechless; for pain glued his knees 
and helplessness stayed his voice. But the nymph 
cried: “ What hast thou done to my boy, lady? Is 
such the friendship of you goddesses? Thou hast 
taken away the eyes of my son. Foolish child! 
thou hast seen the breast and body of Athena, but 
the sun thou shalt not see again. O me unhappy! 
O hill, O Helicon, where I may no more come, surely 
a Sreat price for little hast_thou exacted. Losing a 
ew gazelles and deer, thou hast taken the eyes of 
my child.” 

Therewith the mother clasped her beloved child 
in both her arms and, wailing the heavy plaint of 
the mournful nightingale, led him away. And the 
goddess Athena pitied her comrade and spake to her 
and said: ‘Noble lady, take back all the words that 
thou_hast spoken in anger. It is not I that made 
thy child blind. For no sweet thing is it for Athena 
to snatch away the eyes of children. But the laws 
of Cronus order thus: Whosoever shall behold any 











4 4 xal dy’ Editor; a (7) per. 
5 olxrov Stephanus. 
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6s Ke TW’ ADavdtwv, 6a pn Beds avros EAnTat, 
apyon, pede tobrov idety peyddar 
dia yeas, TO pev ov TraAuwdyperov atOe yévouto 
Epyov’ emel poipay wd érévnce! Ava, | 
avira, TO m7pGTov viv éyeivao’ viv dé Kopilen, 105 - 
@ Evnpeisa, téNos ogerAopevov. 
TOGO. [Lev a. Kadpnis és U VoTEpov ejuTrupa kavoel, 
mooca 5 *Aptoraios, Tov povoy edyopevot 
maida, tov aBatav ’Axraiova, Tuphov idéobae. 
Kal THhvos peyddas avvOpopos “Aprepisos 116. 
éogetr’ - GAA’ odk adrov 6 Te Spdpos ai 7’ ev opecou | 
puoedvrar Evvat tauos éxaPodXiar, e 
Oommen * dy ovK €béAwv ep in xaptevTa AoeTpa 
daipovos: aA’ adrai Tov mpiv dvaxta KUveEs 
TouTakt deimvnoebyTt’ ta 8’ vidos daTéa paTnp 115 
AeEetrar Spupws mavras émepyopeva: 
dABioray epee ce Kal evaiwva yeveobar, 
a3 opéwy dAadv mais’ brrodeLapevay © 
@ éTdpa, TO Le} Te pivdpeo* THdE yap da, | * 
Ted Xapw e€ éudlev moAAa pevedvee yépa. 120 
peayrev mel Onow vu colduov egoopevovary, 
H Heya av dddwy oy) | Te TrEPLOGOTEpoV. 
yvwcetra O° Opyixas, os atotos ot TE TETOVTAL 
7A0a Kal trotwy ovK ayabai wrépuyes. 
moda S¢ Bowwroior Jeonpéma, moAka de Kaduw 
xXpynoet, Kal peydros v vorepa AafSaxiSais. 
Swodw Kat peéya Baxrpov, 6 0 ot 1ddas és Séov afet, 
Swod Kat Bidtw tépua troAvypdnov. 


1 érévnoe Spanheim, Bentley ; érévevce. 2 émrméray MSS, 

3 drodetanévay Meineke; an absolute solecism, but 
accepted by Wilamowitz ahd fothers. 

@ Autonoé, 


>’ Actaeon, son of Aristaeus and Autonoé, was torn to 
120 
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of the immortals, when the god himself chooses not, 
at a heavy price shall he behold. Noble lady, the 
thing that is done can no more be taken back ; since 
thus the thread of the Fates span when thou didst 
bear him at the first; but now, O son of Everes, 
take thou the issue which is due to thee. How 
many burnt offerings shall the daughter of Cadmus * 
burn in the days to come? how many Aristaeus P— 
praying that they might see their only son, the young 
Actaeon,? blind. And yet he shall be companion 
of the chase to great Artemis. But him neither the 
chase nor comradeship in archery on the hills shall 
save in that hour, when, albeit unwillingly, he shall 
behold the beauteous bath of the goddess. Nay, his 
own dogs shall then devour their former lord. And 
his mother shall gather the bones of her son, ranging 
over all the thickets. Happiest of women shall she 
- call thee and of happy fate, for that thou didst 
receive thy son home from the hills—blind. There- 
fore, O comrade, lament not; for to this thy son— 
for thy sake—shall remain many other honours from 
me. For I will make him a seer to be sung of men 
hereafter, yea, more excellent far than any other. 
He shall know the birds— which is of good 
omen among all the countless birds that fly and 
what birds are of ill-omened flight. Many oracles 
shall he utter to the Boeotians and many unto 


Cadmus, and to the mighty sons of Labdacus in later | 


days. Also will I give him a great staff which shall 
guide his feet as he hath need, and I will give him 
a long term of life. And he only,° when he dies, 


ieces by his~own dogs because he had seen Artemis 
thing in Parthenius in the Gargaphian valley. Apollod. 
iii. 4. 4, Nonn. v. 287 ff., Ovid, Meé. iii. 131 ff. 
¢ Hom. Od. x. 494 f. : 
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IlaAAds, évet pwva Zeds 76 ye Ovyarépwv 

ddxev *APavaia, marpuia mavra dépecba, 
Awrpoydot, pdrnp 8° ovis Erixre Jeary, 

dAAa Avos Kopudd. Kopuda Atos od eémiveder 13 
pevdea <Kovde Aros Wevder? >a <a> Ovydrynp. 


épyet’ *APavaia viv arpexés: adda déxeabe 
) rf) , s A . 3 2 a \ - 
Tav Bedv, © K@pat Twpyov® doais peAeTat, 
_ f > b , 4 3 ” 4 > 9 a 
avy T evayopia avy T Eevypact adv 7” dAoAvyais. 
xatpe Ded, Kadev 8° “Apyeos *Ivayiw. 140 
xaipe Kat e€eAdowoa, Kai és mdAw adris éAdooats 
@ 4 A A @ Ul 
immws, Kat Aavady KAGpov dmavta odw. . 


1 &mre vedon Wilamowitz; émriwevtoy. 
4 lacuna supplied by the Editor. 
3 r&pyov Boissonade ; répyos. 
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shall walk among the dead having understanding, 
honoured of the great Leader of the Peoples.*” 

So she spake and bowed her head; and that 
word is fulfilled over which: Pallas bows; since to 
Athena only among his daughters hath Zeus granted 
that she should win all things that belong to her 
sire, O companions of the Bath, and no mother bare 
that goddess, but the head of Zeus. The head of 
Zeus bows not in falsehood, and in falsehood his 
daughter hath no part. 

Now comes Athena in very deed. O maidens, 
whose task it is, receive ye the goddess with pious 
greeting and with prayer, and with the voice of 
thanksgiving. Hail, goddess, and have thou Inachian 
Argos in thy keeping! Hail when thou drivest 
forth thy steeds, and home again mayst thou drive 
them with joy, and do thou preserve all the estate 
of the Danaans. 


@ Hades. The title ’A-yeoi\aos, which was used of Hades by 
Aeschylus also (Athen. iii. 99 8), refers to his character as host 
of the dead (ol odol, of reloves) and is to be compared with 
his titles ToAvdéyuwv (Hom. H. Dem. 17, 31, 430), ILoAvdéxrns 
(ib. 9), TloAvenudvrwp (tb. 31), Havdoxevs (Lycophr. 655). 
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Ta& KaAdbw Kxatidvros emdpbdyEacbe, yuvaixes, 
‘“* Aduarep péya yaipe roAutpode TrovAvpdduve.”” 
TOV Kahabov KaTlovTa Xapat Oacetabe BéBarou,} 
pnd aro TH TEéyEos pnd poder avydconobe 
Ty) mais Bande yuva pnd a KaTEXEvarTo xairay, 5 
und oK’ ad’ avaréwv oroudtwy mrvwpes amacToL. 
“Eozepos ék vedewv eoxeparo mavixa vetrat, 
amepos, cote metvy Aaudtepa pdvos eme.cer, 
dpmayij.as OK’ amvora peTéotixev ixvia Kwpas. 
qoTvia, 7s ae SUvavTo mddes hepev EoT emi 
dvbuds, 10: 
€or” emt TOS péAavas Kal ora. Ta xXpvoea para; 
ov mes ovr’ dp’ édes THvov xpovov ovde Avéaoa. 
Tpis pev On) 6.¢Bas “AxeAduov dpyupodivay, 
ToocdK. © devdwy ToTapLav €mépacas ExacTov, 


1 Schol. Plato, Symp. 218 B kal ef ris Addos orl BEBnréds 
Te kal &ypocxos, wudas wappeyddas Tots wolv érlOecbe] évretbev 
mapydnoe KadXluaxos ev tuvy Arunrpos Kadd0ov 7rd Ovpas 3’ 
érlGecbe BEBndor. 


@ xariévros might mean ‘‘ comes home ” but : probably it is 
safer to take it as ‘“‘comes in procession.” Cf. xd0od0s 
Herondas i. 56. 

> 4.6. dedicated on arriving at puberty. Or ‘hath her 
hair unbound,” i.e. a maiden unwed. Of schol. ud’ Hrs 
dyads éore. Scott, Heart of Midlothian chap. 22, says of 
Effie Deans on her trial: “Her... tresses. . . which, 
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As the Basket comes, greet it, ye women, saying 
“ Demeter, greatly hail! Lady of much bounty, of 
many measures of corn.’’ As the Basket comes, from 
the ground shall ye behold it, ye uninitiated, and 
gaze not from the roof or from aloft—child nor wife 
nor maid that hath shed her hair ?—neither then 
nor when we spit from parched mouths fasting.¢ 
Hesperus from the clouds marks the time of its 
coming: Hesperus, who alone persuaded Demeter 
to drink, what time she pursued the unknown tracks 
of her stolen daughter.¢ 

Lady, how were thy feet able to carry thee unto 
the West, unto the black® men and where the 
golden apples/ are? Thou didst not drink nor 
didst thou eat during that time nor didst thou wash. 
Thrice didst thou cross Achelous with his silver 
. eddies, and as often didst thou pass over each of the 
ever-flowing rivers, and thrice didst thou seat thee on 


according to the custom of the country, unmarried women 
were not allowed to cover with any sort of cap, and which, 
alas! Effie dared no longer confine with the snood or 
riband which implied purity of maiden fame, now hung 
unbound.” 

¢ The second day of the Thesmophoria was a day of 
fasting, Nesteia. 

@ Persephone. ¢ The Aethiopians (schol.). 

4 The garden of the Hesperides. 
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T@ O° em tat viudar roti tavdvov éydwvro, 








1 rpis 5 éwi xa. . . only is preserved in A; the lacuna 
is supplied in F and late mss. 

2 wrodlecow éa . . . A; lacuna supplied in F. 

8 imepBa. .. A; lacuna supplied in F etc. 

47...A;... ldésOa pd. 

5 rly 5’ MSS. ; reid” Schneider. 

Srpéry 6 LM; Tporad’ Schneider; rpidrad’ AF; 
tpibr¢g 6’ d. 

7 4sd: Fr. 
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the ground beside the fountain Callichorus,* parched 
and without drinking, and didst not eat nor wash. 

Nay, nay, let us not speak of that which brought 
the tear to Deo’! Better to tell how she gave to 
cities pleasing ordinances; better to tell how she 
was the first to cut straw and holy sheaves of corn- 
ears and put in oxen to tread them, what time 
Triptolemus* was taught the good craft; better to 
tell—a warning to men that they avoid transgression 
—how [she made the son of Triopas hateful and 
pitiful] @ to see. 

Not yet in the land of Cnidus,’ but still in holy ~ 
Dotium/’ dwelt the, Pelasgians and unto thyself 
they made a fair grove abounding in trees; hardly 
would an arrow have passed through them. Therein 
was pine, and therein were mighty elms, and therein 
were pear-trees, and therein were fair sweet-apples ; 
and from the ditches gushed up water as it were of 
amber. And the goddess loved the place to madness, 
even as Eleusis, as Triopum,9 as Enna. 

But when their favouring fortune became wroth 
with the Triopidae, then the worse counsel took 
hold of Erysichthon.’ He hastened with twenty 
attendants, all in their prime, all men-giants able to 
lift a whole city, arming them both with double 
axes and with hatchets, and they rushed shameless 
into the grove of Demeter. Now there was a poplar, 
a great tree reaching to the sky, and thereby the 
nymphs were wont to sport at noontide. This poplar 


* Callichorus, well (¢péap) at Eleusis, Paus. i. 38. 6. 
> Demeter. 
¢ Son of Celeus, was taught agriculture by Demeter. 
@ The lacuna is supplied in LM: <@ijxaro Tptomldny ey Opdy 
kal olxrpdr>. ¢ In Caria. f In Thessaly, 
¢ i.6. Triopium in Caria. * In Sicily. ‘Son of Triopas. 
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’ , >» 2 \ \ \ oye? a 
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” 
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, 4 ~ aA 
‘““yat vat, Tevxeo S@pua, KVov, KUOV, @ Eve Saitas 
1 yelvaro mss. ; -yelvero Schneider. 24 mss.; af Bergk. 
Y sf -§ 





@ ‘* As priestess ” (schol. ). ‘ 
> Tmarus, mountain near Dodona in Epirus. * | 
° For strict sense of wyordxos see note on Hymn iv. 120. 
Here it is no more than roxds ‘‘ with cubs ” as in Eur. Med. 
187 roxddos dépypa Néovros. 
@ Nemesis takes note of presumptuous acts and words, 
Plato, Laws 717. Nonn. Dion. i. 481 imitates Callimachus. 
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was smitten first and cried a woeful cry to the others. 
Demeter marked that her holy tree was in pain, and 
she was angered and said: “ Who cuts down my fair 
trees?” Straightway she likened her to Nicippe, 
whom the city had appointed to be her public 
priestess, and in her hand she grasped her fillets and 
her poppy, and from her shoulder hung her key.* 


_ And she spake to soothe the wicked and shameless 


@ 


man and said: “My child, who cuttest down the 
trees which are dedicated to the gods, stay, my child, 
child of thy parents’ many prayers, cease and turn 
back thine attendants, lest the lady Demeter be 
angered, whose holy place thou makest desolate.” 
But with a look more fierce than that wherewith a 
lioness looks on the hunter on the hills of Tmarus ? 
—a lioness with new-born cubs, whose eye they say 
is of all most terrible—he said: “ Give back, lest I 
fix my great axe in thy flesh! These trees shall 
make my tight dwelling wherein evermore I shall 
hold pleasing banquets enough for my companions.” 
So spake the youth and Nemesis®@ recorded his evil 
speech. And Demeter was angered beyond telling 
and put on her goddess shape. Her steps touched 
the earth, but her head reached unto Olympus.® 
And they, half-dead when they beheld the lady 
goddess, rushed suddenly away, leaving the bronze 
axes in the trees. And she left the others alone— 
for they followed by constraint beneath their master’s 
hand—but she answered their angry king: “ Yea, 
yea, build thy house, dog, dog,’ that thou art, wherein 


¢ From Hom. Il. iv. 443 "Epis odpavy éoripite xdpy xal 


éwi xOovi Balva. Cf. Verg. A. iv. 177, x. 767, Nonn. xxix. 
320. 


4 Cf. Attia iii. 1. 4. 
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mrounaeis* Oapuvat yap €s vorepov eiAamrivat TOL.” 
d pev Téa0" eim0to” "Epvatyfove Tedxye Trovnpa. 
avTixka ot xaAemov Te Kal dyptov euBare Auprov 
aidwva Kparepov, peydrg 5° eoTpevyeTo vovow. 
axeTAuws, 6 oooa mdcaro TOoWwV exev f twepos avTts. 
elkare daira TEVOVTO, Svadexa 6 olvov advagov: 
TOG00, Audvucov yap a Kai Adparpa xaXeérret: 
Kal yap Ta Adparpr cvvpyiodn Atovuoos. 
oUTE vw Els epavess OUTE Suvdeimia TrépmrOV 
aiddpevor yovees, mpoxava 5° evpioxero mraéoa. 
HvOov *Irwriddos vw *ABavaias ém’ aeBbAa 
70 Oat KaAgovTes’ am’ WY apyniaaTo pa 

ppevi s: da’ dv dpyijoaro pdrnp 
“odK evdor, xOulos yap ézi Kpawdiva BéBaxe 
téMos amairnodv éxarov Boas.” Fvbe IodAvEs, 
parnp “Axropiwvos, ezret yapov GpTve 7a.ol, 
dpdorepov Tpidmav re Kai viéa KukAjoKo.oa. 
Ta dé yuva BapvOvpos drei Beto Bdxpu x€o10a 

‘vetrat Tou Tpdras, "EpvotxGova 5° Trace Kampos 
Tider av’ eddyKevay, 6 0° ewéa ddea Keira.” 
devAaia diAdTeKve, Ti o° ovK epevoao, parep; 
Saivve etAamrivay tis: *‘ év adAXoTpiots “EpvaixGev.”” 
diyero Tbs vopay’ es Eyer dioKos eruwev,”” 
n “‘emeo €€ inmwy, ‘ev "OOpvi rrotpve’ ab pet?” 
EVOOLUXOS Rhine ravdyepos etAamrivaoras 
Tov puupia mavra: Kana, 5° e€aAdero yaornp 
altel waAAov edovTt, Ta 5 és Bvov ofa JaAdocas 
dAeuaTws axdpiora KaTéppeev eldara mavra. 
ws d€ Miparre yiwv, ws aediw eu mAayywv, 

1 oo Ruhnken, Valckenaer; du- A, du’ E, dpeOuet d; 
duérye: F 


€ see king of Ormenion in Thessaly. 
> So called from her cult at Itone in Thessaly. 
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thou shalt hold festival; for frequent banquets shall 
be thine hereafter.” So much she said and devised 
evil things for Erysichthon. Straightway she sent 
on him a cruel and evil hunger—a burning hunger — 
and a strong—and he was tormented by a grievous 
disease. Wretched man, as much as he ate, so much 
did he desire again. Twenty prepared the banquet 
for him, and twelve drew wine. For whatsoever 
things vex Demeter, vex also Dionysus ; for Dionysus 
shares the anger of Demeter. His parents for shame 
sent him not to common feast or banquet, and all 
manner of excuse was devised. The sons of 
Ormenus® came to bid him to the games of Itonian 
Athene.2 Then his mother refused the bidding: 
“ He is not at home; for yesterday he is gone unto 
Crannon to demand a debt of a hundred oxen.” 
Polyxo* came, mother of Actorion—for she was 
preparing a marriage for her child—inviting both 
Triopas and his son. But the lady, heavy-hearted, 
answered with tears: “Triopas will come, but 
Erysichthon a boar wounded on Pindus of fair glens 
and he hath lain abed for nine days.’ Poor child- 
loving mother, what falsehood didst thou not tell? 
One was giving a feast: “ Erysichthon is abroad.” 
One was bringing home a bride: “A quoit hath 
struck Erysichthon,” or “he hath had a fall from his 
car, or “he is counting his flocks on Othrys.?” 
Then he within the house, an all-day banqueter, ate 
all things beyond reckoning. But his evil belly 
leaped all the more as he ate, and all the eatables 

ured, in vain and thanklessly, as it were into the 
depths of the sea. And even as the snow upon 
Mimas,’ as a wax doll in the sun, yea, even more 


¢ Unknown. 4 Mountain in Thessaly. 
¢ Hymn iv. 67 n. 
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Kal ToUTwy ere petlov éerdxero péod émi veupds: 
detAaiw bés TE Kal ooTéa p@vov eAerpbev. 

KAate pev a. parnp, Bapo o° EoTevov at dv ddeAdal 
xe jeaaTos TOV ETWVE KAL ai deka moAAdKe S@Aat. 95 
Kal 8’ adros Tpidmas troAvais emi yetpas eBaAre, 

Tota TOV ovK dlovTa Hoceddwva kahoTpéewy: 

‘ evdordrwp idé TOvdE TEOd Tplrov, Elmep eyo pev 
aed Te Kal AioXidos Kavdxas yevos, avbrap épteto 
TovTO TO SetAauov VEVETO Bpégos: aide yap avTov 100 
BAnrov ta’ *AmdAAwvos € eval xépes exteperEav: 

viv d€ kaka BovBpworts év dfOadpotar Kabynrat. 

7 Ob amooTacov xaAeTrayv vooov Hé vw avTos 

Booxe AaBasv- dpat yap dmeypnKayre TpatreCar. 

Xjpar perv peadvOpar, Kevea b€ jLou avAves non 105 
TeTpamrdduy, 7 yap amapyvioavTo pdyetpo..”” 

a.AAd. Kat ovphas peyaAdy diréAvcav dpakar, 

kal Tay Badv efayev, Tov ‘Eoria eTpepe parnp, 

Kal TOV aeBAoddpov kal Tov moAepruov f Unrrrov, 

Kal TOV aidoupor, Tov ETPELE Onpia puna. 110 
peop” oxa pev Tpidzrao Sopots eve xpypata Keito, 

p@vor ap” olKetot OdAapou Kakov NATE | 

aad’ 6ka tov Baldy olkov aveEjpavay dddvres, 

Kal Tox’ 6 T@ BaardAtjos evi tpiddoict KaljoTo 

aitilwy aKkoAws Te Kat ExBoda Avpata Saitds. 115 


( 


1 dvethpavay Ernesti; dvetjpawov Mss. 





@ Canace, daughter of Aeolus and Enarete, mother by 
Poseidon of Triopas (Diod. v. 61, Apollod. i. 7, iii. 4). - 

» This rendering, which takes BovBpworts as abstract for 
concrete, seems better than ‘‘ gluttony sits in his eyes.” 

¢ The Greek pdyecpos is biitcher as well as cook. 

@ At libations and sacrifices the first and last offerin 
were made to Hestia, the goddess of the family hearth. | 
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than these he wasted to the very sinews: only 
sinews and bones had the poor man left. His mother 
wept, and greatly groaned his two sisters, and the 
breast that suckled him and the ten handmaidens 
over and over. And Triopas himself laid hands on 
his grey hairs, calling on Poseidon, who heeded not, 
with such words as these: “ False father, behold this 
the third generation of thy sons—if I am son of thee 
and of Canace,* daughter of Aeolus, and this hapless 
child is mine. Would that he had been smitten by 
Apollo and that my hands had buried him! But 
now he sits an accursed glutton before mine eyes.? 
Kither do thou remove from him his cruel disease or 
take and feed him thyself; for my tables are already 
exhausted. Desolate are my folds and empty my 
byres of four-footed beasts; for already the cooks ° 
have said me “ no.” 

But even the mules they loosed from the great 
wains and he ate the heifer that his mother was 
feeding for Hestia @ and the racing horse and the war 
charger, and the cat at which the little vermin 
trembled. 7 

So long as there were stores in the house of 
Triopas, only the chambers of the house were aware 
of the evil thing ; but when his teeth dried up the 
rich house, then the king’s son sat at the crossways,° 
begging for crusts and the cast out refuse of the 
Hence the proverb aq’ ‘Eorlas &pyec@a, which sometimes 
approaches the sense of rhv aq’ lepas xuvetv, indicating a last 
desperate move, or something thorough-going (cf. Germ. 
*‘von Hause aus.” Plato, Euthyphr. 3 a, etc.). 

¢ There seems to be a reference to the disposal of rubbish 
at the crossways, Aesch. Cho. 97 with schol., and offerings 
made to Hecate there, Aristoph. Plut. 594 with schol. 


Harpocr. s.v. dv8suia. It seems possible that Hecate’s name 
Eucoline is a euphemism for Acoline (&xoXos). 
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Adparep, Bn Thvos eply giros, 6 ds Tot amex Ons, 
ein und OpdTorxyos* epol KaKoyelToves eX9poi. 
qoare TrapHevixat, Kal émipbéyEacbe Texotoae 
. Aduarep péya xaipe modutpdde mrovhypedyve.”” 
Xws ai? TOV xddafov AevKorpiyes U Umrarou ayovr. 120 
Tégoapes, Ws apy peyddAa Oeds evpuvdvacoa 
AevKov Eap, AevKov 5é Depos Kal xetpa féeporca 
néet Kat POwomwpov, eros 8° eis GAAo pudAaée?. 
ws 8 azedidwrou Kai avdptruKes doru traredpes, 
a 4 a A , Q@ > - 
®s m0das, Ws Kepadas wavamnpéas e€opes aici. 125 
e 5° ©¢3 | , ~ Ne rt 4 
ws 8° at® Aucvoddpor xypvod mAéa Aixva dépovte, 
Os apes Tov ypvoov adedéa macaipecba. 
péoga Ta Tas mddos TpvTavyta Tas areAdoTWS, 
tas b€ teAcadopeas * roti Trav Bedv dxpis dpapreiv, 
airwes e€jKovra KkaTwrepat: ai de> Bapetar 130 
»” b U , , ” > ” 
xdris "EAeOuia reiver yépa yaris év ddAyet, 
@s ads, ws adrav ixavov yovu: rator dé Anw 
Swoel mavT’ eTipecta Kal ws TOTL vadV iKkwYTaL. 
aA A A 4, 4 4 ” > ¢ , 
xatpe Jea Kal rdvde cdw mdAw év 8 cpovoia 
” 3 b U 4 ? > , 4 4 
€v T evyTreAa, pepe ) aypobt yOenee TAVTA* 135 
pepBe Boas, pepe paha, Pepe OTaXvy, olve Jepropov, 
épBe Kat eipavay, iv” ds dpove Thvos apaon.® 
iAabi pot tTpiAAoTe péya Kpetowga Jedwy. 
1 doare F; om. AE. 
2 xes al Stephanus ; xXdoar. 
3 ws al mss.; corr. Meineke. 
* redeogoplas mss. ; corr. T. Bentley. 
5 ai re mss. ; corr. Ernesti. 
6 


dudoy Stephanus; dudo(c)e mss., which may be right, 
ef. fr. incert. 16. 
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feast. O Demeter, never may that man be my 
friend who is hateful to thee, nor ever may he share 
party-wall with me; ill neighbours I abhor. 

Sing, ye maidens, and ye mothers, say with them: 
“ Demeter, greatly hail! Lady of much bounty, of 
many measures of corn.’’ And as the four white- 
haired horses convey the Basket, so unto us will the 
great goddess of wide dominion come bringing white 
spring and white harvest and winter and autumn, 
and keep us to another year. And as unsandalled 
and with hair unbound we walk the city, so shall we 
have foot and head unharmed for ever. And as the 
van-bearers bear vans® full of gold, so may we get 
gold unstinted. Far as the City Chambers let the 
uninitiated follow, but the initiated even unto the 
very shrine of the goddess—as many as are under 
sixty years. But those that are heavy ® and she that 
stretches her hand to Eileithyia and she that is in 
pain—sufficient it is that they go so far as their 
knees are able. And to them Deo shall give all 
things to overflowing, even as if they came unto her 
temple. 

Hail, goddess, and save this people in harmony 
and in prosperity, and in the fields bring us all 
pleasant things! Feed our kine, bring us flocks, 
bring us the corn-ear, bring us harvest! and nurse 
peace, that he who sows may also reap. Be gracious, 
O thrice-prayed for, great Queen of goddesses ! 


@ \ixva, skull-shaped baskets, used for offering first-fruits 
to the gods (cf. Hesych. s.v. deixva), also for winnowing 
corn and for cradles. Equivalent to Latin vannus, whence 
our ‘‘ van” and ‘ fan.” 

> Bapeta has the ambiguous sense of heavy with age 
(Soph. O.7. 17) or heavy with child—Lat. gravida. 
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e = 


aA > , > Ul A 4 
Eetvos "Arapveirns tus aveipero Ilurraxdv ovTw 
tov MurtAnvaiov, maida rov ‘Yppdad.ov}- 
ée 4 5 4 r A 4 7 € , A 5 A 
arta yépov, dows pe Kade? yduos: 7 pia pev 51 
vdudyn Kat mAovTW Kai yeveR Kat’ ep, 
e > ¢ @*# 4 , 4 > > ww 4 
7 5° érépn mpoPeBnxe: ri Adwov; ef 3 aye ovp por 5 
BovAevaov, rorépny eis buevarov ayw.” 
, 
elev: 6 5€ oximwva, yepovtiKov O7rAov, detpas, 
aA aA 4 99 
“<mvide, KEtvol Got may épéovow E7os. 
e > ¥ 9 e A A \ 4 ” 
of 8 dp’ bo mAnyfo. Bods BéuBixas Exovtes 
” > , A > A , 
EoTtpepov evpein maides Evi Tpiddw. 10 
66 , ” 99 S ¢¢ >” 99 e \ 9 &s 
Keivwy épxeo, Pyot, “per ixvia.” yw pev eméorn 
, ¢Q> ¥ ce ‘ \ oo» ry) 
aAnaiov: of 8 edeyov: ‘‘rHv Kara cauTov Eda. 
A A > , 
tabtr aiwv o €etvos édpeiaato peilovos olkou. 
Spafacbar, maidwy KAnddva* cuvbdpyevos, 


1 ‘Tppadiov Schneider ; ‘Yppadiov. 
2 xr\nddu Diog. 


«¢ In Mysia. 

> One of the Seven Wise Men. 

¢ The peculiar Aeolic form of patronymic in -déos is 
attested by the Greek grammarians (Bekker, Anecd. ii. 634, 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. 326, etc.), who mention that Pittacus 
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A stranger from Atarneus“ thus asked Pittacus ? 
of Mytilene, the son of MHyrrhas°: “ Reverend 
Father, two marriages invite me. One lady is my 
equal in wealth and blood: the other is above my 
station. Which is better? Come advise me whether 
of those I should lead to the altar.”’ 

So he spake: and Pittacus lifted up his staff, the 
old man’s weapon, and said: “Lo! these yonder shall 
tell thee all.” Now these were boys who at a wide 
crossing were spinning their swift tops with blows of 
the lash. “ Follow their tracks,” saith he. And the 
stranger stood by them: and they were saying: 
“ Keep your own rank!4”" When the stranger heard 
the words, he laid to heart the saying of the boys 
and spared to grasp at the greater estate. Now, 


was called Hyrrhadius as son of Hyrrhas. But it is very 
likely that ‘ Tppadov is right here. 

@ The phrase Thy kara caurov ~\a = ** drive your own line,” 
or ‘* path” was a proverb. Suidas s.v., who gives not quite a 
correct rendering (‘‘ Seem to be what you are t says some 
attributed it to the Pythian oracle, some to Solon, some to 
Chilon. It is hinted at by Aesch. Prom. v. 887 ff., where 
schol. A attributes it to Pittacus. It is imitated Aristoph. 
Clouds 25 f\avve rdv cavrod dpéuov. A. Hauvette—** c’est-a- 
dire pousse la woupie qui est 4 ta portée, 4 ta hauteur ”— quite 
misunderstands the phrase. 
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A o Xi e a 3 > ?# ” , 
THY O oAtynY ws KEtvos - OuKLOV NYETO vULeny. 15 
ovTw Kal ov y’ iwv! rnv Kata cavrov édAa. 


_A.P. vii. 89, Diog. Laert. i. 79 f. 


II. 


Elmé tis, ‘HpddAete, reov udpov, és dé pe Saxpu 
nyayev, euvnotnv 8° cocaKis auporepor 
4 b] 4 v4 3 A A a 
nAvov ev A€oyn KaTedvcapev’ adda od pev Tov, 
feiv’ ‘AXuxapyvnoed, retpamaXar o7rodu7: 5 
au be TEQt Cwovow dnddves, How O TAVTWV 


Spier: "Aidns ovK emi xetpa Badei. 
A.P. vii. 80, Diog. Laert. ix. 17. 


Iil.? 


> a 4 \ \ , > \ ” 
Ogetar mavrn mepi TOY Tadov eioly axavOat 
A / 4 ‘ 4 “A Ul 
Kat oxddromres* BAdibets ToOvs TOdas, Hv mpooins:] 
, 4 bd] , > \ 4 
Tipwy prodvOpwros evouxéw. adda mapede 
+) , ” 4 , 4 
oiuwlew etzas TroAAd, mapeAOe dvov. 
A.P. vii. 320, where it is attributed to Hegesippus. Plut. 


Ant. 70 quotes the last distich as 7d mepipepopevov KadXt- 
pax ELov. 


IV.2 


M7 Xatpew etirns pe, KaKov Kéap, aNd mapenBe: 
laov enol yaipew e€ori To py oé yeAav3 
AP. vii, 318. 
1 ¥’ lav A.P.; Alwv Diog. 


® Rejected by Wilamowitz. Other epigrams on Timon 
A.P. vii. 313 ff. 8 yedGv MSS. 3 weAGy Jacobs. 
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even as he led home the humble bride, so go thou 
and keep thine own rank. 


IT. 


One told me, Heracleitus, of thy death and 
brought me to tears, and I remembered how often 
we two in talking put the sun to rest.2 Thou, 
methinks, Halicarnasian friend, art ashes long and 
long ago; but thy nightingales live still, whereon 
Hades, snatcher of all things, shall not lay his hand. 


III. 


[All about my grave are sharp thorns and stakes: 
thou wilt hurt thy feet if thou comest nigh :] 

I, Timon,’ hater of men, inhabit here; but go 
thou by; curse me as thou wilt, but go. 


IV. 


Bid me not “farewell,” evil heart, but go by. It 
is well with me if thou refrain from laughter. 


@ Quoted Diog. Laert. ix. 17, where he gives a list of 
persons called Heracleitus: rplros _Prevelas womrhs ‘ANcKap- 
vaooes, eis bv KadNiuaxos weroinxey obrws, Elmé tes . . . Bander. 
Strabo, xiv. 656, mentions among notable men of Hali- 
carnassus ‘Hpdhecros 6 manrhs 6 Kah\tudxou éraipos. An 

itaph by him is 4.P. vii. 465 (imitated by Antip. Sid. 
4 P. vii. 464). The epigram of Callimachus is translated in | 
fonica (1858, rep. 1991) by Wm. Cory (Johnson). ns 

> Verg. &. ix. 51 f. * Saepe ego longos Cantando puerum 
memini me condere soles.” 

¢ On Timon, the Athenian misanthrope, cf. Aristoph. 
Birds 1549, Lys. 809 ff. ; Lucian, Timon; Diog. Laert. ix. 
112; Plut. ‘Anton. 70. Schneider assigns ‘the first distich to 
Hegesippus, the second to Callimachus.. 
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Ul +) ’ v9 ? / , , “A 4 
Tipwv, od yap é7 éooi, Ti Tot, axoTos 4 paos 
€xOpov; 
x4 \ , 7 e , A Xr , % 7A O 993 
TO OKOTOS' VjLEwY yap mAéEioves ew “ALdy. 
A.P, vii. 317, 


VI. 


Koyyos eyw, Zedupizi, maXaitepos 1+ ddA od viv pe, 
Kuapi, LedAnvains avOewa mparov exes, 

vauTiros * ds treAdyecow éeménAcov, ei wev ara, 
Teivas oixeiwy Aaihos amd mpoTdvwy, 

ef dé PaAnvain, Airapy beds, odAos épécowv 5 
mooai viv®, wor’ Epyw Tobvoa oupdéperat, 

€or émecov rapa Oivas *lovAidas, 6dpa yéevarat 
Gol TO TrEpioKemrTov Tralyvov, *Apowwon, 

P | 


1 wrddat répas Schneider. 2 yauriAov; corr. Kaibel. 
3 rocoly ty’; corr. Hermann. 


@ of wieloves, aS we say The Great Majority=the Dead :. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 1073; A.P. vii. 731, xi. 42; Suid. wrecdvwv- 
TwY veKpOv. 

» On a nautilus shell dedicated to Arsinoé Aphrodite of 
Zephyrium (cf. epigr. of Poseidippus in Athen. vii. 318) by 
Selenaea, daughter of Cleinias, who, we may suppose, on the 
way from Smyrna to Egypt had obtained the shell at Iulis in 
Ceos. For Zephyrium cf. Steph. Byz. 8.v. &or: kai &xpa 
_ ths Alydwrrov ad’ Fs h *’Adpodirn xal ’Apowwdn Zepupins ws 
KadAluaxos. See W. Deonna, Rev. Arch. 1917, Rev. de 
Vhistoire d. relig. 80 (1919). 

The epigram is quoted by Athenaeus apropos of Aristotle’s 
description (fr. 316) of the nautilus : ‘‘ The so-called nautilus 
(i.e. sailor) is not a pons but resembles the polypus in the 
matter of tentacles. It has a testaceous back. In emerging 
from the water it keeps the shell atop so as not to carry 
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V. 


Timon (for thou art no more), which is hateful to 
thee—Darkness or Light? “The Darkness, for there 
are more % of you in Hades.” 


VIP 


An old shell ain I, O Lady of Zephyrium,’ but now, 
Cypris, I am thine, a first offering from Selenaea: I the 
nautilus that used to sail upon the sea, if there were 
wind, stretching my sail on my own forestays, if Calm,4 
that bright goddess, prevailed, rowing strongly with 
my feet—so that my name befits my deed !—till I 
fell on the shores of Iulis, that I might become thy 
admired toy, Arsinoé, and that in my chambers may 


water. Then it turns over and floats on the surface, hold- 
ing erect two tentacles which have a membrane between 
them, similar to the skinny web seen between the toes of 
fowls. Other two tentacles it lets down into the sea to 
serve as rudders. When frightened by the approach of 
anything it draws in its feet, fills itself with sea water and 
submerges quickly.” This is the Argonaut or Paper 
nautilus. 

"¢ Arsinoé II. Philadelphus, who died, as we now know 
from a new fragment of the Mendes stele, in July 270 B.c., 
received divine honours and had, among others, a temple 
at Zephyrium, a promontory between Alexandria and 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, dedicated by Callicrates 
(Poseidippus ap. Athen. vii. 318) 6 vavapyos, where she was 
worshipped as Arsinoé Aphrodite (Strabo 800), i.e. Aphrodite 
as patroness of sea-faring (EdmAoa, Iledayia). 

@ Galenaia, or Galene, a Nereid (Hes. Th. 244), was 
the goddess of Calm, cf. Eurip. Hel. 1457; Paus. ii. 1. 8. 
But the word is frequently used in the sense of the ‘‘calm 
sea,” 6.9. Hom. Od. vii. 319 éAdwor yadvnv ; which justifies 
us in taking vw here to be the sea; cf. vijecow épéocerat 
.. . Bdwp A.P. iv. 3°, 30. , : 
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pnd joe ev Jaddunow €0 ws mdpos, eiut yap 
amvous, . 
_ TiKTHTAL voTephs? weov aAKvovys. 
KAewiouv adda. Ovyarpi di8ou xyapw. ofde yap écbAd 
pelew Kat Lpvpvns éoriv am’ Atodidos. 
Athen. vii. 318. 


VII. 


Tot Lapiov 2 rdvos eipi Souq tore Detov aowdor § 
deLapevov, KAciw * 8’ Evputov, dco” éabev, 
Kai £avOnv *Iddevav, “Oprjperov 5é xadedpar 
Ul ‘ K 5A Z, ~ r ~ , 
ypdppa: KpewdvAw, Zeb pide, tobtro péya. 


Strabo xiv. 638, Sext. Emp. Adv. math. p. 609, schol. 
Dion. Thrac. p. 163 (except the last four words). 


VIII. 


Lr7jAnv pyntpvijs, prxpav® ABov, Eorehe Kodpos, 
ws Biov HAAdxAat Kai Tpdz7rov oidpevos: 

n S¢ Tadw KAwbévra KaTeKTave Traida TECobca" 
pevyeTe LNTpULAS Kal TAov ot mpdyovot. 


A.P. ix. 67 anonym. but attributed to Callim. by Planud. 


1 yorepyo’ . . . adxvovis Kaibel. 
2 Too Daulov Strabo; Kpew@udovu schol. Dion. Thrac. and 
Sext. Emp. 


3 doddv Sext. Emp. ; “Ounpov Strabo. 

4 xrelw Sext. Emp. ; xAalw Strabo. 

5 mapay Bentley, but cf. Suid. s.v. Kuviyov: .. . eldev 
éxeioe oTHANY mUKpay TH pjKer Kal WAaTEiay Kal waxeiay wWdvu. . . 
wapev0d mecetvy riv oThdnv é€x Tov éxetoe Upous Kal Kpotoar roy 
‘Tuépiov xal Oavaradcat, 
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no more be laid, as erstwhile—for I am dead—the 
eggs of the water-haunting kingfisher. But give 
thou grace to the Daughter of Cleinias; for she 
knows to do good deeds and she is from Aeolian 


Smyrna. 
| VIL. 


I am the work of the Samian,* who once received 
the divine singer in his house; and I celebrate the 
sufferings of Eurytus® and of fair-haired Ioleia; but I 
am called the writing of Homer. Dear Zeus, for 
Creophylus this is a great thing. 


VITI.° 


A youth was garlanding the grave-pillar of his 
step-mother, a short stone, thinking that with change 
of life her nature too was changed. But as he bent 
over the grave, the stone fell and killed the boy. 
Ye step-sons, shun even the grave of a step-mother. 


2 Strabo xiv. 638 “*To Samos belonged also Creophylus 
who is said to have entertained Homer and received froin 
him asa Bit the inscription of the pom called ‘ The Taking 
of Oichalia’ (Oixadlas “Adwors), But Callimachus in an 
epigram asserts the contrary and implies that Creophylus 
wrote the poem while Homer was reputed to be the author 
on account of the alleged entertaining.” Then he quotes 
the epigram. 

b Hurytus. king of Oechalia, variously localized in Thessaly 
(/1. ii. al Messenia, and Kuboea. e offered to wed his 
daughter Iole, or Ioleia (Hesiod ap. schol. Soph. Tr. 263), 
to him who should defeat himin archery. Heracles defeated 
him, but he refused to give Iole to Heracles, who thereupon 
destroyed Oechalia, killed Eurytus, and carried off Iole. 

¢ The unkindness of the step-mother to the first family 

mpoyova, so A.P. ix. 68) is proverbial in the Greek and 

tin poets, 4.P. ix. 68 and 69. 
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"HAGE Ocairyros kadapiy 6dov. ed emt KLC-OV 
TOV Tov oux arn, Baxxe, Kéevbos & dyet, 
aAAwy pev KnpuKes emt Bpaxdv ovvoua, KaLpov 
h0eyEovrar, Keivov d° ‘EAAds aei codinv. 
A.P. ix. 565. 


X. 


Mixpy TIS, Atévuce, Kaha mpyocovrt TOUT h . 
pijows: 6 pev “we” dno TO pakpoTaror, 
@ de ov HH mevons evdeftos," nv Tis epyrae 
** ras €Bares”’ s pyar‘ ‘ oxAnpa Ta yuyvopeva.” 


TH pepynpigavre TO phn "vouKa TOUTO YevolLToO 


tovmos: éuol 8’, ava, 7 BpaxvovAdafin. 
AP. ix. 566. 
XI. 


T7d¢ Ldwv 6 Aixwvos "AxdvOvos ¢ tepov Urrvov 
Koypatar. OvycKew pr Aéye Tods ayabous. 


A.P. vii. 451. 
XII. 


“Hy ily Tiapxov ev "Atdos, Oppa. mvOnat 
n Te mept buys 7 mare ms Event, 
SilecOar dudjjs [toAeuaidos vida matpés 
Ilavoaviov: dyes 8’ adrov ev evocBewr. 
AP. vii. 520. 
1 émidégios Kaibel. 
* Theaetetus was the author of several extant epigrams, 


Diog. Laert. iv. 25, viii. 48; A.P. vii: 444, 499, 727. We 
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IX. 


Theaetetus* travelled a splendid path. If that 
path, Bacchus, leads not to thine ivy wreath—other 
men’s names the heralds will voice a little while, but 
his skill Hellas will voice for ever. 


X. 


Short is the speech, Dionysus, of the successful 
poet: “Won,” says he, at most. But if thou breathe 
not favourably and one ask, “ What luck?” “’Tis a 
hard business,’ he says. Be these the words of him 
who broods injustice; but mine, O Lord, the 
monosyllable ! 


XI. 


Here Saon of Acanthus, son of Dicon, sleeps the 
holy sleep. Say not that the good die.? 


XIT. 


If thou seekest Timarchus° in the house of Hades 
to learn aught of the soul, or how it shall be with 
thee hereafter, seek the son of Pausanias of the 
Ptolemaic tribe,? and thou shalt find him in the abode 
of the righteous. : 


may perhaps infer from 4.P. vii. 49, which is on Ariston of 
Cyrene, that he belonged to that town. The reference of 
xabaphy odév is obscure: cf. Pind. sth. iv. (v.) 23, Ol. vi. 23 
and 73. Hauvette has ‘*T. est entré dans une voie 
nouvelle.” 

6, J. Montgomery: When the good man yields his breath 
—for the good man never dies (Wanderer of Switz. v.). 
_ © Diog. Laert. vi. 95 mentions a philosopher Timarchus 

of Alexandria. 

4 This Athenian tribe was so named in honour of Ptolemy 

Philadelphus, Paus. i. 6. 8. 
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XIII. 


, P C&A . 48 \ , ? . \7 
Lvvropos Hv 6 Eeivos' 6 kat atixos od paxpa Ad~wv 
«ons > t ,_9> 9 9 9 4 Q 
Opus "Aptoraiov Kprs”” em’ ewot dodtyes. 
e e Vii. ° 
A.P 447 


XIV. 


Kvfixov qv €AOns, dAtyos aoévos ‘Inmaxov etpetv 
kai Avddunv: adavns od Te yap 7 even. 
Kai odiv avinpov pev epets Emros, Eutra Se AeEau 
T0080’, Ste Tov Keivwv Od’ éeméxw Kpurinv. 
A.P. vii. 521. 


XV. 


*H p bz cot Xapidas avamraveras; ‘ ei Tov Apia 
tot Kupnvaiou traida Adyers, ba’ euol.” 
> , y _\ ’ ce \ , 9 e 99 
® Xapida, ti. ta vepbe; ‘aoAv oxdros.” ai 8 
avooot Ti; 
 heddos.” 6 dé TAovrwv; “ pibos.” amwdd- 
peOa. 





2 It seems best to take ov’vrouos as short of stature, cf. 
Ovid, Amor. ii. 7. 59 f. ‘‘Ossa tegit tumulus, tumulus pro 
corpore magnus, Quo lapis exiguus-par sibi carmen habet ” ; 
but some understand it as short of speech or swift of foot. 
The interpretations are various : 

1. The deceased was small of stature, the monument was 
small, so that the inscription, though of the shortest, was 
yet too long to be written in one line (Wilamowitz). 

2, The Planudean gives the epigram as one of several els 
dywvords. Hence Meineke reads tm’ éuol, d6Acxov (t.6. the 
long race) in the sense ‘‘ Theris lies under me (the tomb- 
stone), <victor> in the long race.” Stadtmiiller reads érévec 
ddAtxov. 
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XIII. 


Short* was the stranger: wherefore the line, 
though brief its tale: “Theris, son of Aristaeus, 
Cretan,” is long for [upon] me. 


XIV. 


If thou goest to Cyzicus, it will be small trouble 
to find Hippacus® and Didyme: for not obscure is 
their family. And a painful message thou wilt tell 
them, yet tell them this, that I here cover Critias, 
their son. 


XV.¢ 


Doth Charidas rest under thee? “If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, under me.” O 
Charidas, what of the world below? “Much dark- 
ness.” And what of the upward way? “A lie.” 
And Pluto? “A fable.” We are undone. “This ' 


3. Others, taking c’vropyos as concise in speech, read \éfw 
and tm’ duol, dohcxés. ** Th. was brief of speech: so shall the 
verse be: I shall not say much: Th., etc., rests under me: ” 
too long still! 

>’ For the name a ppecas cf. Pittacus, Astacus, Buttacus, 
Pyrrhacus. Ajax in his last words (Soph. .47. 845 ff.) appeals 
to the Sun to carry the news of his death to his father and 
mother. Epigrams in which this last appeal is made by the 
epitaph on the. tomb to the passenger are numerous in the 
Anthology: 4.P. vii. 499, 500, 502, 540, 544, 569, 589, 631. 
Hauvette refers to C.I.A. i. 463; iv. 477°, 4775, 

¢ On Charidas, son of Arimmas of Cyrene. Arimmas is 
a short form of ’Apiuaxos and is found in Arr. Anab. iii. 
6. 8 (Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, p. 193). 
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‘otros eos Adyos Uupw dAn Owes: el b€ Tov BODY 5 


BovaAer, TleAAaiov Bots péyas etv "Aidn.” 
A.P., vii. 524. 


XVI. 


Aaipova ris 8’ €d ofde Tov avpiov; avika Kat od 
Xdpyt, tov ofOadpots xAlov ev dperépors 
TE €répa KAavaavres eOarrropev’ ovdev exeivov 
elde tratnp Atoddv ypip’ aviaporepov. 
A.P. vii. 519. 


XVIT. 


“ Tyoven.” tis 8 éoot; pa Saiovas, od o° av 
eTeyvOOV, 
et a) Tipobgov Ta: pos ern dvopa 
ornln Kat M7vpva, Ten) mos. Hh peya dye 
Xfjpov avidoba cov mdow Edvdupevy. 


A.P, vii. 522. 
XVITI. 


Kpybida ryv rroAvpvbov, emiorapévny KaAa trailew 
dilnvrat Lapiov moAAdKt Ouyarépes, 
ndiorny cuvepifov aet AdAov: 9 5° amoBpile 


evade Tov mdcats Umvov dderAdpevov. 
A.P, vii, 459. 


¢ The cheapness of things in Hades seems to have 
been proverbial. Cf. Callim. lamb. i. 2 é« ré&v 8xov Body 
KoAAUBov mimpjoxovoww and Phot. dBorod xluatpa’ év Aldov. 
Coins of Pella had ox as type (Head, Hist. Numm. p. 212, 
ef. schol. Ambros. Theocr. i. 26) and hence may have been 
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that I say to you is the true tale, but if thou wouldst 
have the pleasant tale, a great ox costs but a copper 
in Hades.” @ | 


XVI. 


Who knows aright to-morrow’s? fortune? When 
even thee, Charmis, whom we saw with our own 
eyes yesterday, next day we laid in the grave with 
tears. Than that thy father Diophon hath seen 
nothing more painful. 


XVIT.e 


‘ Timonoé.” Who art thou? By the gods I had 
not known thee, were not the name of thy father 
Timotheus on thy tombstone, and Methymna, thy 
city. Great, methinks, is the sorrow of thy widowed 
husband Euthymenes ! 


XVIIL. 


Crathis, of many tales, skilled in pretty jest, do 
the daughters of the Samians oft-times seek—their 
sweetest companion, always talking; but she sleeps 
here the sleep that is due to all. 


known as Bées IeA\ato, as Attic drachmas were called y\aixes 
Aavpewrixal (Aristoph. Av. 1106) or Ila\dddes (Eubulus 
ap. Poll. ix. 76), and the Corinthian coins with figure 
of Pegasus were called rao fa fr. 675= Poll. ix. 75). 
The meaning will then be that in Hades a real Bois péyas 
costs only a Bods IleAdatos. Cf. Kaibel, Hermes xxxi. (1896). 

6 Wilamowitz’ rdv Avpov is incredible. There is no such 
deity. | 

e Kaibel (Hermes xxxi. (1896)) suggests that the epigram 
implies an epitaph in the form Tiuovda Tiwodéov MnOuyvatov, 
yuva 5¢ Edvupéveos. 
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*C-) > 9 A , . > b' ba € a 
dere pnd’ eyevovro Boai vées* od yap av nets 
maida Atoxdeidov Lwrrodw éarévopev. 
viv 8° 6 pev eiv adi mou péperar veKvs, avri 8° 
ExEivov 
. OUvOULA Kal KEevedv Onua Tapepyopucba. 
A.P, vii. 271, 


XX. 


Na£wos odK emi yas eBavey Avxos, add’ evi rrdvTw 
vabv dua Kal uyny eldev arroAAuperny, 

4 9 + } eo > # > A ? e ~ 

eutropos Alyivnbev 67’ emAce. yw pev ev dyp7 
vexpos, eyw 8 dAAws ovvoua TYuBos exwv 

Knpvoow mravdaAnbes Eros Tbe “ fetye Oaddoon 
ouppioyew epidwy, vauTire, Svopevwr.” 


A.P, vii. 272, 


XXII. 


Awidexérn tov maida marnp améOynxe Didtrrmos 


evdade, THY modAnv éAmrida, NixoréAnv. 
A.P. vii. 453. 


XXII. 


"Hor MeAdvurmov eOdrropev, jediou dé 
: 4 ‘ 4 A 
dvopevov BactAw Katbave mrapHeviKn 
avroxepi: Cwew yap adeApeov év mrupt Jeica 
9 ” , ? > a A 
ovK éTAn. Sidupor 8° olkos éceide Kakov 
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XIX. 


Would that swift ships had never even been! 
So should we not be mourning Sopolis, son of 
Diocleides. But now he floats somewhere in the sea, 
a corpse, and, in his stead, his name and empty tomb 


we pass by. 
XX.° 


Not on land died Lycus of Naxos, but at sea 
he saw ship and life perish together, when sailing as 
a merchant from Aegina. And he in the wet sea is 
a corpse, while I, the tomb that holds only his name, 
proclaim this message of utter truth: Flee the 
company of the sea, O mariner, when the Kids are 
setting ! 


XXII. 


Here the father laid his twelve-year son: here 
Philippus laid his great hope —Nicoteles. 


XXII. 


At morn we buried Melanippus: as the sun set 
the maiden Basilo died by her own hand; for she 
could not endure to lay her brother on the pyre and 
live; and the house of their father Aristippus 


a Cp. A.P. vii. 496. 

’ For the cosmical setting of the Kids in December 
bringing storm, as also their heliacal rising in May, cf. Plin. 
N.H. xviii. 69 ‘‘haec (tempestates) ab horridis sideribus 
exeunt veluti Arcturo, Orione, haedis.” Hor. C. iii. 1. 28; 
Verg. A. ix. 668. Similarly Capella, Ovid, Fast, v. 113, 
MM. iii. 594; Arat. Ph. 158 f. ; Theocr. vii. 53. 
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4 3 , A A 4 
TAT pOs Apworinrovo, KaTHpHoEV oe Kupyvy 
mGoa TOV EUTEKVOY xjpov LOotoa Sdpov. 


AP. vii, 517. 


XXII. 


“Ooris euov mapa onua hépers 765a, KaAAudyou pe 
icO. Kupnvaiov maida te Kai yevérny. 
eldeins 8 dudw Kev’ 6 ev Kote TraTpidos 6mAwv 
hpfev, 6 8 jeoev Kpeocova Backavins: 
ov véueots: Modcat yap 6oous idov dupare raidas 5 
A aA Ay 3 > 4 U 
ph A0E@, woAvods odK améBevto didovs. 


AP, vii. 525. 


XXIV. 


*"Aoraxidny Tov Kpijra rov aimdAov ypmace Nipdy ~ 
ef dpeos, Kal viv tepos *Aoraxidns. 

ovxért Aixtainow bo Spvoiv, odkére Addvw 
mouseves, Aotaxidny 8° aiey devodueba. 


A.P, vii. 518, 


XXV. 


Himas “Hate xaitpe *” KAeouBporos ‘QuBpaxtasrns 
naar’ ad’ tyndod reixeos ets ’Aidny, 





¢ On Battus, son of Callimachus the General and father 
of Callimachus the Poet. 

’ Cf. Hes. Th. 81 f.; Hor. Od. iv. 3. 1. 

° i.e. is become a hero. Cf. Wilamowitz, Die Texige- 
schichte der griechischen Bukoliker, p. 176. 
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beheld a twofold woe; and all Cyrene bowed her 
head to see the home of happy children made 
desolate. 


XXITIT.¢ 


Whosoever thou art who walkest past my tomb, 
know that I am son and sire of Callimachus of Cyrene. 
Thou wilt know them both. For the one once led 
the arms of his fatherland, the other sang songs 
beyond the reach of envy. Naught in this is there 
to surprise; for on whom as children the Muses 
look ® with no sidelong glance, those they do not 
reject as friends when their heads are grey. 


° XXIV. 


Astacides, the Cretan, the goat-herd, a nymph 
carried off from the hill, and now Astacides is made 
holy.© No more beneath the oaks of Dicte, no more 
of Daphnis shall we shepherds sing, but always of 
Astacides. 


XXV.4 


Farewell, O Sun, said Cleombrotus of Ambracia 
and leapt from a lofty wall into Hades. No evil 


4 A.P. vii. 471, of. xi. 354. Cleombrotus of Ambracia was 
a pupil of Plato. He was in Aegina at the time of Socrates’ 
death, Plato, Phaedo 59 c. For his suicide cf. Lucian, 
Philopatr. i. adda Kara Kpnuvdv dOovpnv dv emt xepadfs 
oxorodiwvhoas, ef wn éméxpagds po, @ Tay, Kal rd ToU KNeouBpérov 
wyonua Tod 'AuBpaxiwrov éuvbevOn én’ euol. The wor of 
Plato is the Phaedo, or On the Soul. Cf. Th. Sinko in Eos 
xi. (1905), pp. 1 f. 
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‘¢ 
afwov ovdev idawv Gavarouv Kaxov, dAAa [lAarwvos 
ev 70 epi puxijs ypapp’ avareEdpevos. 


A.P, vii. 471; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. p. 690; schol. 
Dion. Thrac. p. 160. 


XXVL 


"Hows "Heriwvos émiorabuos ’ApuditroAirew 
LOpup.ar pup pupos emi mpoOdpw 
Aokov Sduv Kat podvov éxywv Eipos: avdpi 8 ’Ezer@ 
Oupwheis melov Kaye TapwxKicaTo. 
A.P. ix. 336. 


XXVIT. 


*Quove Kadiyrwros “Teavide pamor’ exeivns 
e€ew pyre didov Kpéocova pre pidny. 

dpocev™ da Aéyovow adn Gea TOvS EV EpwrTt 
Gpkous py Sdvew ovat’ és abavarwv. 

viv 3 6 pev dpoevicd Oéperat mrupi: Ths de TaNaivns 5 
vopons ws Meyapéwv od oo odd apiOucs. 


A.P. v. 6. 


« Heroes were characteristically represented armed and 
on horseback and attended by a snake (indicating their 
chthonian nature). Eétion isatypical Trojan (cf. Kétion father 
of Andromache) who hates the idea of a horse in consequence 
of the wooden horse made by Epeius (Od. viii. 493), and 
so has a hero at his door who is represented on foot. 
dv Spl) (pws is a mortal. Cf. Pind. O. ii. 2 riv’ ijpwa, riva 
5° dvdpa ; 

: Instability of lovers’ vows ; of. Ovid, Ars am. i. 633 
‘* Tuppiter ex alto periuria ridet amantum.” 

¢ ‘The Megarians : the concluding words rfjs . . . aprOués are 
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had he seen worthy of death, but he had read one 
writing of Plato's, On the Soul. 


@ 


XXVI.4 


I, a Hero, am set by the doors of Eétion of 
Amphipolis—a small statue by a small vestibule, 
with coiling snake and a sword—no more: Wroth 
with the man Epeius he has set me also by his 
house on foot. 


XXVIL? 


-Callignotus swore to Ionis that he would never 
hold man or woman dearer than her. He sware: 
but what they say is true—that lovers’ oaths enter 
not the ears of the immortals. And now his flame 
is a man, while of poor Ionis there is, as of the 
Megarians,¢ “ nor count nor reckoning.” 


quoted from ‘‘Callimachus in his Epigrams” by Suidas s.v. 
bpets & Mevyapets, where the explanation of the proverb is 
iven: ‘*Mnaseas relates that the Aegians in Achaea, 
aving defeated the Aetolians at sea and captured from 
them a penteconter, dedicated a tithe at Pytho and inquired 
who were the best of the Greeks. The Pythian priestess 
pe them the oracle quoted above. A Thessalian mare, a 
edaemonian woman, the men who drink the water of 
fair Arethusa . . . duets 5’, Alyiées odre rplro. obre réraprot, 
obre Suwdéxarat, ovr’ év Adyw ovr’ év dpiOuq. Ion also says 
the oracle was given to the Aegians. But some think it 
was spoken to the Megarians, and quote wueis 5° & Meyapeis 
xrh., as Callimachus in his Epigrams, etc.” Cf. Suid. s.vv. 
Alyets and Meyapéwv, Steph. Byz. s.v. Atyiov, etc. 
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XXVIII. 
Efyov dio opixpadv dAtyov Biov ore tu Sewov 
pelwv ovr” aducdv ovdéva. Tata didn, . 


MixvdAos et Te movnpov éemjveca, pynte od KOvdN 
, 4,oo> , : @ > 
yiveo pnt aAdAou Saipoves of pu’ ExeTe. 
A.P. Vii. 460. 


XXTX. 


e , 4 > »” , e¢ 4 3 A > 4 
Hauddov 76 7” devojia Kal 6 TpdTros* ov TOY aoLdoV 
” ~ 3 9 3 , 4 A 4 
éayatov, aA’ dxvéw p7 TO pLeAuypoTaTov 
a 3 , e AY > 4 s 4 
Tav étréwv 6 Lodeds ameuakato> yaipere Aerrat 
3 
pyoves, “Aprrou ovptovos aypumvin. 
A.P. ix. 507. Arati Vit. iii, (West. p.- 54). 
4 


XXX. 


"ExyOaipw ro trotnua To KuKXuKxov, odde KeAEvOw 
xaipw Tis ToAAods WOE Kal Woe Pé€per, 
pio Kat TepipotTov epwevov, odd azo Kpivys 
qivw* otyaivw mavra Ta Synudata. 
Avoavin, od 5€é varxt Kados KaAds—aAAa. mpiv eizrety 5 
tobto caddis “Hyw, drat tis “ dAAos Exe.” 
A.P., xii. 43. 


@ The name Micylus occurs as the name of a Macedonian 
general in Diodor. xix. 88. 5. It is chosen here probably as 
suiting the context (Micylus=small). 

’ On the Phaenomena of Aratus. If doidév» of all mss. 
is right, the interpretation adopted (Kaibel, Hermes xxix. 
(1894), p. 120) seems best. It would be hazardous to take 
7. d. ox. aS = 7. ox. &., and in that sense it would be better 
to read doddr. 

¢ **Qdi profanum vulgus et arceo,” Hor. Od. iii. 1. 1. 
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XXVITI. 


With little means I led a humble life, doing no 
dreadful deed nor injuring any. Dear Earth, if I, 
Micylus,* have praised any evil thing, be not thou 
light to me, nor light ye other Spirits which have 
me in your keeping. 


XXIX.9 


Hesiod’s is the theme and Hesiod’s the manner. 
I misdoubt that not to the utter end but only the 
most honeysweet of his verses has the poet of Soli 
copied. Hail subtle discourses, the earnest vigil 
of Aratus. : 


XXX.¢ 


I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I take pleasure in 
the road which carries many to and fro. I abhor, 
too, the roaming lover, and I drink not from every 
well@; I loathe all common things. Lysanias, thou 
art, yea, fair, fair: but ere Echo has quite said the 


e] 9) 


word, says someone, “ He is another's. 


Echo is the companion of Pan, Eros, etc. (Plut. Qu. 
amp. viii. 711 ©) and mother of Iynx, the Love Charmer 
(Callim. ap. schol. Theocrit. ii. 17). Her function is 
to repeat the last word or words of a sentence—here 
xahds. Cf. Ovid, Metam. iii. 368 ‘‘tamen haec in fine 
loquendi Ingeminat voces auditaque verba reportat,” and ib. 
380 ‘‘dixerat, Ecquis adest, et Adest responderat Echo.” 
The repeated xadés as part of the lover’s language occurs as 
early as Pind. P. ii. 72 xadés ro wifwy (pet name for wlOnxos) 
wap waoly det xadéds, and Attic vases frequently exhibit 
such forms as 6 mais vatxl xaddbs, kadds veavlas, 6 mats KaNbs, 
vatxl xadds, Awpddeos cards, varxi cards. 

The punctuation after "Hx was first proposed by E. 
Petersen in 1875. The old punctuation, after cadds, gave 
the words dXos Exe: to Echo. 4 Cf. Theogn. 959 ff. 
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XXXII. 


> ~ 
"Eyyxee cal mdAw eize “ Avoxréos.”” 08d’ “AxeA@os 
Kelvov TaV lepa@v aicbaverar Kudbwr. 
aA aA 4 
KaXds 6 traits, ’AxeA@e, Ainv Kadés, et 5€ Tis OvXE 
~ 4 
pnow—emiotaiuny pobvos eyw Ta KaAda. 
A.P. xii. 51. 


XXXIT. 


A 
Meaoadixe KAeovire, rdAav, raAav, ob pa Tov o&dv 

qAvov, ovdK eyvwy: axéeTAE, Tod yéyovas ; 
doréa col Kai podvov €t. Tpixes’ pa oe Saipwv 

obpos exer, yaAern 5’ jvteo Devpopin; 

” 9-&/ / V4 A A A > ‘ 
eyvov’ Evéideds ce ovviptrace, kai od yap eAOwv 5 
\ , o , > oo” 9 ’ ‘ 

Tov Kaddv, @ poxOnp’, éBAeres apuporepots. 
A.P. xii, 71. 


XX XITI. 


‘Qypeutys, "Ezixvdes, év ovpeot mavra Aaywov 
dip Kal mdons iyvia Sopxadidos 

oreiByn Kal viper@ Keypnevos,! jv dé tis etary 

“rH, 768€ BéBAntras Onpiov,” od« EAaBev. 

xovpos Epws toidade> Ta yap devyovra SudKew 5 
olde, ta 8’ ev prdoow Keipeva Tmapméterat. 


A.P. xii. 102. 








1 xexapnuéves Bentley. 





_* For the custom of drinking to a person in unmixed 4 
wine cf. A.P. v. 136, 137. For Achelous=water cf. Verg. | 
Georg. i. 9 ‘‘ Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis.” 
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XXXII. 


Fill the cup and say again “To Diocles!”» And 
Achelous® knows not of his sacred cups. Fair is the 
boy, O Achelous, and very fair: and if any denies it, 
may I alone know how fair he is! 


XXXIT. 


Cleonicus of Thessaly, poor youth! poor youth! 
nay, by the scorching sun I knew thee not. Where, 
poor wretch, hast thou been? Thou hast but bones 
and hair. Hath then the same doom overtaken 
thee as me, and hast thou met a hard dispensation 
of the gods? I know—Euxitheus hath caught thee 
too: for thou, too, didst come and gaze upon the 
fair one, poor youth, with both thine eyes. 


XXXITI.¢ 


The hunter on the hills, O Epicydes, searches out 
every hare and the tracks of every roe, beset by 
frost’ and snow. But if one say, “Lo! here is a 
beast shot”’ he takes it not. Even such is my love: 
it can pursue what flees from it, but what lies ready 


it passes by. 


> Cf. Theocr. ii. 89. 
¢ This epigram is paraphrased by Horace, Sat. i. 2. 105 ff. 
*** Leporem venator ut alta In nive sectatur, positum sic 
tangere nolit,’ Cantat et apponit: ‘meus est amor huic 
similis, nam Transvolat in medio posita et fugientia captat.’” 
The sentiment is a common one, cf. Ovid, Amor. ii. 9. 9 
‘‘Venator sequitur fugientia, capta relinquit Semper et 
inventis ulteriora petit”; cf. ii. 19.35; Sappho, frag. 1. 21 xa 
yap al pevyer raxéws diwie. 
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XXXIV. 


‘ b) ? , 
OIS? Gru ror 7AovTOU Keveat xXEpes, aAAa, Méurre, 
A a” 3 , 
un Aéye mpds Xapitwv Tovpov overpov €pLot. 
> , A LY A ” , A > 4 . 
dAyéw tHv Sia TavTds Eros TOBE TLKPOV AKOUWY 
~ ~ a > 3 4 
vat dire, THY rapa aod Totr avepacrotatov. 
A.P, xii, 148. 


XXXV. 


“Apres, tiv 768’ dyadwa Dunparis etoaro Hse: 
GAAd od pev Sé€ar, mdTMIA, THY 5é odw. 
A.P. vi. 347, 


XXXVI. 


Tiy pe, Acovrayy’ dva avoxrove, piyywov olov 
AFR ce , .?? "A a ce a 7 -¢ K , 
nKe “ris ; pxwvos. ‘motos ;” o Kpns. 
 Séyoua.” 
A.P, vi. 351. 


XXXVIT. 


Barriddew rapa ojpa dépers 1ddas eb ev aordyp 
eiddéTos, €D 8 olvw Kaipia ovyyeddoat. 
A.P. vii. 415. 


XXXVITI. 


‘O Avxrtos Meviras 
Ta TOfa Tabr’ ere: 
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: XXXIV. ® 


Empty of wealth, I know, are my hands. But, 
for the Graces’ sake, Menippus, tell not “my own 
dream to me.’’* Pained through and through am I, 
when I hear this bitter saying. Yes, my friend, of 
all I have had from thee this is the most unloverlike. 


XXXV. 


Artemis, to thee Phileratis set up this image here. 
Do thou accept it, Lady, and keep her safe. 


XXXVI. 


To thee, O Lord, Strangler of the Lion,? Slayer of 
the Boar, I, a branch of oak, am dedicated—“ By 
whom?” Archinus. “Which?” The Cretan. “I 


accept.” 
XXXVII. 


’Tis the tomb of Battus’ son that thou art passing 
—one who was well skilled in poesy and well skilled 
in season to laugh over the wine. 


XXXVIII. 
Menitas of Lyctus dedicated this bow with these 


@ Proverbial of what one knows well ; cf. xlix. 6.: 

’ The Strangler of the Lion (Aeovrdyyxns; cf. xvvdyxns of 
Hermes, Hippon. fr. 1) is Heracles iden Se) the Nemean 
lion, a frequent type in art, ¢.g. on the throne at Amyclae 
&yxwy ‘Hpaxdijs rév Aéovra (Paus. iii. 18. 15). He is Slayer of 
the Boar, i.e. the Erymanthian Boar (Paus. viii. 24. 5). 
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EOnKe “TH, Képas ToL 
didwpyt Kat PapeTpny, 

- Udpamu- tovs 5° dioTous 
éxovow ‘Eomepira.” 


XXXIX. 


Ta ddpa Tappodiryn 
Lipov 1 tmepipotros, eixov’ ara 
eOnKe THY TE pitpny 
7 paorovs epidnoe TOV TE TAVOV, 
avrovs 0 ots éfdper tdAawa Odpaous.* 5 
A.P., xiii. 24. 
XL. 


Anuntpe Th TvAain, 
Th Tobrov odK II edacyav 


’Axptovos Tov vnov édeiuaro, Tad’ 6 Navxparirns 
Kal TH Kdtw Obvyarpi 


A.P., xiii. 7. 


Ta SHpa Ticdnpos 5 
€toaTo Tov KEpoewy Gexarevpara: Kal yap evéal” 
ovTWwS. 
A.P. xiii. 25. 
XLI. 


Tepéy Arjpntpos eyo MOTE Kal mddw KaBeipwr, 
dvep, Kat perererta, Awdup7jvns 


1 @poous Bentley ; atrods . . . épdpee Editor; kal rods 
avrovs 6p TdAava Gdpoovs A.P 


2 Steph. Byz. 8.v. ‘Eomepis’ méXs ABins, n viv Bepovixn. 
6 woXirns ‘Eomepirns. KadAluaxos év rots “Encypdumacwy. 

> Cf. Hephaest. 

¢ Acrisius, son of Abas of Argos (otx Ie\acyav). The ‘ 
shrine referred to seems to be implied to be at Ther- 
mopylae, cf. Strabo ix, 420 ’Axpiocos 5¢ Trav pynuovevoperwy 
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words: “Lo! I give to thee horn and quiver, 
Sarapis; but the arrows the men of Hesperis@ have.” 


XXXIX. 


These gifts to Aphrodite did Simon, the light o’ 
love, dedicate : a portrait of herself and the girdle 
that kissed her breasts, and her torch, yea, and the 
wands which she, poor woman, used to carry. 


XL.° 


To Demeter of the Gates, to whom Pelasgian 
Acrisius® builded this shrine, and to her daughter 
under earth, Timodemus of Naucratis¢ dedicated 
these gifts as a tithe of his gains. For so he vowed. 


XLII. 


Priestess, Sir, of old was I of Demeter and again 
of the Cabeiri and afterward of Dindymene ‘—I the 


axparos Siardgat doxet ra wept rods ’Audixriovas (the Delphic 
Amphictyony) .... rh» 5é avvodov TvAalay éxddow .. . 
émecdh év IlvAats cuviyyovro, as kal Oeppomvdas Kadovow Edvov 
d¢ ry Ajunrpe ol wurdaydpon. As IIvAatos was an epithet of 
Hermes as warder of the gates of Hades (schol. Hom. J1. 
ii. 842, cf wxudndéxov Hom. H. Merc. 15) and the leader of 
the Pelasgians from Larissa was called Pylaeus (Hom. J. 
l.c.), the exact significance of the epithet is somewhat 
difficult. 

4 Naucratis, town in Egypt, founded by the Milesians, 
Strabo xvi. 801. 

e Dindymene=Cybele, from Mt. Dindymus in Phrygia, at 
the foot of which lay Pessinus, the early centre of her 
worship, cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Alvduua . . . dg’ dv Awduphyy 
‘Péa, and Catull. lxiii, 13 ‘‘ Dindymenae dominae.” 
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vy) ypijus yevouny, n vov Kovs, % “vy [drAos 
’EXev bois] * 
ToAA@v Mpooracin véewv yuvaikay. 
Kal pow téxv’ eyévovto SU’ dpoeva, KyTrEUVO” 
exeivewy 


evynpws evi XEpoiv: EpTre Xaipwv. 


XLII. 


“Hywod jev puxiis € ETL TO TVEOV, npov O° ovK of’ 
etx’ “Epos ei’ *Aidns 7 aprace, mq apaves. 
pa Tw’ és maiBwv maAw @UXETO; Kau pLev dzretmov 
moAAaKe “rH Spijorw HT) drrobexeaVe veo.” 
od Tis auvdudyjaov: éexetoe yap 7) AGcdevoTos 
Keivy Kal Svcepws ofd” 6te Tov oTpépeTar. 
A.P. xii. 73. 


A.P. vii. 728. 


XLITI.? 


Ki pev EKOY, “Apxi’, emeKwpaca, pupia peor, 
el 8° dxwv yKw, THY TpoTéTEeLav Ea. 


1 Supplement by Editor. 

® This epigram was found on a wall in a house on the 
Esquiline in Rone (Kaibel, Herm. x. 1 ff.); cf. Kaibel, Ep. 
Gr. e lap. conlect. p. 502. 





¢ Aulus Gellius, V.4. xix. 9, has preserved an imitation 
of this by Q. Catulus: ‘‘ Aufugit mi animus. credo, ut solet, 
ad Theotimum Devenit. sic est: perfugium illud habet. 
Qui, si non interdixem, ne illunc fugitivum Mitteret ad se 
intro, sed magis eiceret? Ibimus quaesitum. verum, ne 
ipsi teneamur, Formido. quid ago? da, Venus, consilium.” 
> Cf. A.P. xii. 166. 

e language of this epigram is that of the Stoic logic. 
igerene. ‘*rashness,” is opposed to drporrwota, cf. Diog. L. 
vii. 46 rhy re dx porrwolay ériothuny Tod wére det cvyxararlbec dat 
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old woman who am now dust, I who in the travail 
of Eleutho was the friend of many young wives. 
And two male children were born to me and in a 
ripe old age I closed my eyes in their arms. Go thy 
way and farewell ! 


XLII.4 


Half of my soul still lives, but half I know not 
whether Love or Death hath stolen: only it is 
vanished.” Has it gone again to where the boys 
are? and yet I forbade them often: “O youths, 
receive not the runaway!’’ There help me, some 
one, to search; for there somewhere of a surety flits 
that lovesick one, worthy to die by stoning. 


XLITI.¢ 


If of my free will, Archinus, I serenaded thee, 
blame me ten thousand times; but if I came unwill- 


ingly, away with rashness! Wine and Love con- 


kal uh; ibid. 48 Siarelvew Se rhy év rats dropdcect rporéreay 
kal éwl ra ywdueva, Gore els dxoopulay Kal elxacérnra tpérec Oat 
Tous dyuuvdorous éxovras ras gdavractas, See von Arnim, 
Hermes, xxv. .p. 475 7) ev drporrwola . . . dvedxrov (cf. 
eIXXxev |. 4) awapexouévn rats uh Karadynwrixais (pavtaclats). 
For v. 6 cf. Propert. ii. 30. 24 ‘‘ Hoc si crimen erit, crimen 
Amoris erit”’; and in general cf. Propert. i. 3. 13 ‘‘ et quamvis 
duplici correptum ardore iuberent Hac Amor, hac Liber, 
durus uterque deus”; Ovid, Amor. i. 6. 33 ‘‘ Ergo Amor et 
modicum circum mea tempora vinum,”’ and ibid. v. 59 ‘*‘ Nox 
et Amor vinumque nihil moderabile suadent: Illa pudore 
vacat, Liber Amorque metu.” Cf. Kaibel, Hermes xxxi. 
1896). The last two lines of the epigram are quoted by 
lutarch, De cohib. ira, 5. 
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"Axpntos Kat “Epws pe jvdyKacay, Gv oO pev avTa@v 
efAKev, 6 o 5° ovk eta Thy ulna ces eav.t 

éeav 5° ovK eBonoa, tis 7), Tivos, aad’ édiAnca 5 
thv ddunv: ei TobT’ €or’ adixnp , aduKéw. 


A,.P, xii. 118; Cramer, Anec. Par. iv. 384. 


XLIV. 


“EAkos éywv 6 eivos éAdvOavev’ ws avinpov 
avedpua dia ornPéwy (eldes;) avnydyero, 

TO Tpitov nvik’ emwe, Ta 5é poda dvdAAcBodrcbvra 
Tevd pos aro orepavey 2 dvr’ eyevovTo Xana: 

wrrnrar péya 8% Tu pa Saipovas ovK amo puopod 5 
eixdlw, dwpos 8° tyna dwp éualov. 


A.P., xii. 134. 


XLV. 
"Eore Tt val tov Ilava KEKPULMEVOY, EOTL TL ravrn 
vat [1.0 Avavvoov mip UT0 TH oT0dLh: 
ov Bapoew: fey a) pe mepitrexe. odie AnGee 
Totxov broTpwywv HovXLos TOTALS * 
T@ Kat vov deiSouxa, Mevégeve, eA pe Tapeodds = 5 
odTos 6 avyépins ® eis Tov Epwra Barn. 


A.P., xii. 139, 


1 gwppova Oupdy Exev A.P. 
2 dd orepdvwy Athen. xv. 669 who quotes ra dé poda . . . 
xapual; dard croparwv A.P. 
3 6 ovyéprns Bentley ; dceyapy7s. 


¢ With this epigram cf. Asclepiades, AP. xii. 135. 
b > OF. AP, 135. 4 xo opryx els ov Eveve srépavos. 
he sense seems to be that the poet, for whom the fire 


EPIGRAMS 


strained me; whereof the one dragged me, the other 
allowed me not to away with rashness. And when I 
came, I did not shout thine or thy father’s name, 
but kissed the doorpost. If this be wrong, then I 
have done wrong. 


XLIV.¢ 


The stranger had a wound and we knew it not. 
How painful a sigh, marked you? he heaved when 
he drank his third cup, and the roses, shedding their 
petals, fell from his garlands all upon the ground.? 
He is badly burnt, by the gods, my guess is not 
amiss—a thief myself I know the tracks of a thief. 


XLV.¢ 


There is something hidden, by Pan, there is, yes, 
by Dionysus, some hidden fire beneath these ashes.4 
No confidence have I: embrace me not. Oft-times 
the quiet river undermines the wall unmarked. So 
now I fear, Menexenus, lest this fawning gypsy ° slip 
in and whelm me in love. 


of love ha#burnt out, misdoubts that “ still in the ashes live 
the wonted fires,” and so rejects the advances of a flatterer. 
The language of v. 3 is curiously like Pind. P. ii. 82 d:ardéxec. 
od olf weréxw Opdceos. 

@ Hor. Od. ii. 1. 7 ‘‘ignes suppositos cineri doloso.” 

© ovyépwns poe from Hesych. ovyéprys* \adpoddxrns, 
used of a dog which fawns only to bite. ‘*Gypsy ” may 
render the word, ¢f. Theocr. xv. 48. 
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XLVI. 


** Andbjoet, mepievye, Mevéxpares” elzra Llavjpov 
eixadu, Kal eiov Th rive; ; TH Sexary 
AADev 6 Bots ba’ dpotpov éxovavos. ev y’ eos ~ 


- . EpHis, 
ed y’ euds* od mapa Tas elkoor peudopueda. 


A.P. xii. 149. 


XLVII. 


"Qs dyaav TloAddapos dvevpero Tav émaovdav 
TUpapeven val Lav, ov« duals 6 Kixdwys- 

ai Modcat tov Epwra Kxaricxvaivorvrt, Didiaze: 
} Tavakes mavTwv Papyakov a codia. 

TovTo, doKéw, ya Aysos EXEL LOvoY es TA TOVNPA =s_-B 
twyalov: exxdmret tay diddmaida vooor. 

€o0” Gyiy xaxaord ao} apewéa TOTTOV "Epwra: 

“‘routi, mai,” keipev Ta TEA ma1ddpvov, 

008" dcov arrdpaydv tu ded0ikapes* ai yap emda 

olxot TH yaAeT@ Tpavparos audorepar.” 10 


A.P. xii. 150. 


1 ydxaord o° Editor: xdxaords. ® 
2 rofr’ elwac Kaibel. 

® TIdvnuos= Macedonian IIdvayos (Hoffmann, Die Make- 
donen, p. 103) was originally the 9th month of the Macedonian 
year which began with the autumnal equinox and in which 
the months were: 1. Atos; 2. ’Awed\aios; 3. Avdvatos; 4. 
Tleplrios ; 5. Avorpos; 6. Zavdixbs 3 7. 'Apreulovos; 8. Aalocos ; 
9. IIdvayos; 10. Autos; 11. Topmiatos; 12. ‘TwepBeperatos. 
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XLVI 


“Thou wilt be caught! flee and save thyself, 
Menecrates!” said I on the 20th of Panemos,* and on 
Loios the—what?—the 10th, the ox came to the 
plough unbidden. Well done, my Hermes,’ well 
done! with the twenty days’ interval I find no fault. 


XLVIL.¢ 


How excellent was the charm? that Polyphemus 
discovered for the lover. By Earth, the Cyclops 
was no fool! The Muses, O Philippus, reduce ¢ the 
swollen wound of love. Surely the poet’s skill is 
sovereign remedy for all ill. Methinks hunger, too, 
hath this good and this alone in regard to evil: it 
drives away the disease of love. We have both 
remedies -against thee, remorseless Love: “There, 
boy ; have thy wings cut, little boy! We fear thee 
not a jot; for we have in store both charms for thy 
cruel hurt.” 


Panemos occurs in the calendar of ~ Boeotia, Corinth, 
Ephesus, etc., and Loios (Homoloios in Thessaly) is also 
widely found. In the Alexandrian calendar in the time of 
the Ptolemies Panemos= June, Loios= July, approximately. 

®’ God of luck. 

¢ For the love of Polyphemus see Theocr. xi. The ms. 
reading in v. 7 seems merely to need right punctuation, o(e 
and”Epwra being in apposition and &xaora being loosely use 
for éxdrepa. 

@ The Muse. 

e Cf. Aesch. P. V. 380. 
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XLVITI. 


Try adinv Evdnuos, é¢’ Fst adda durov éréobwv 
xXeydvas peyddous e€eduyev Savéwr, 
OijKxe Deois Daydbpakt A€ywv ore THVSE Kat’ Edy, 
® Aaol, owheis €€ aros bd’ Beto. 
A.P., vi. 301. 


XLIX. 
Edpabinv nreiro Sid0vs eue Liwos 6 Mixxou 
1 b¢’ #s Bentley; 4¢’ 4s Blomfield. 


* With this epigram should be compared the inscription 
found at Kuft in 1883, now in the Cairo museum (Dittenberger, 
Orient. Graec. Inser. Select. No. 69): Oeots neydrors DapoOpgée 
"Awo\Aduos LwotBlov Onpaios ipyeuwv rav tw rdtewy cwhels ey 
peyddww kuvdvvay éexrdevoas Ex tis ’EpvOpas Oaddoons evy iy. 

The epigram is a series of puns, based on the ambiguous 
sense of &\s as meaning either ‘*‘sea” or ‘‘salt.” As the 
sailor saved from the sea and its storms would dedicate 
an offering—a model perhaps of his ship—to the gods of 
Samothrace, so Eudemos, having escaped the storms of debt 
by frugal living, dedicates his salt-cellar because he is saved 
from salt. 

> The Cabeiri, Herodot. ii. 51. Their worship reached 
its highest point under the Diadochi, when Samothrace 
became an asylum, e.g. for Arsinoé Philadelphos, for Perseus 
of Macedon (Gnaeus Octavius rpocoppicdmevos ri LapoOpdxy 
rhv pev dovrlay wapetye TH Ilepoet dia rods Geovs, Plut. Aemil. 
26). Juv. iii. 144 **iures licet et Samothracum Et nostrorum 
aras.” Hence ‘‘ pii Samothraces,” Statius, 4. i. 832. As gods 
who protected sailors, Apoll. Rh. i. 915 ff., Theophr. Char. 25, 
Diodor. iv. 43. 1. 

° (1) Bentley’s idea that v. 4 referred to the letter T, which 
Pythagoras of Samos is said to have used to denote the 
divergence of the paths of virtue and vice (Persius, Sat. 
iii. 56), and that the mask of Dionysus was set up beside a 
representation of that letter in a boys’ school, has long been 
exploded. 
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XLVIII.¢ 


The salt-cellar, whereon, by eating frugal salt 
for relish, he escaped the mighty storms of debt, 
Eudemus dedicated to the gods of Samothrace,? 
saying, According to my vow, O people, saved from 
. salt, I dedicated this here. 


XLIX.¢ 
Simus, son of Miccus, offered me to the Muses, 


(?), Since Bernhardy (1822) compared Aelian, N.A. vii. 48 
and Plin. V.H. viii. 58, it has been seen that the reference is 
to the Samian Acdvucos xexnvws or Gaping Dionysus. Pliny, 
who gives the fuller account, says that one Elpis of Samos 
landed in Africa and near the shore he saw a lion gaping 
aaron Std (hiatu minaci). Elpis got up a tree, mean- 
while invoking father Liber (i.e. Dionysus). The lion made 
-no attempt to pursue, but lay down before the tree and 
seemed to solicit pity. Elpis then discovered that the 
threatening gape was due to a bone which had got stuck in 
the beast’s jaws and that the poor animal was perishing of 
hunger. At last he ventured to descend from the tree 
and remove the bone. The lion showed its gratitude by 
supplying him with game during his stay on the shore. For 
which cause Elpis consecrated a temple in Samos to father 
Liber, which from that circumstance the Greeks called the 
temple of xexnvws Aidvucos. The epigram is now interpreted 
to mean that a schoolboy, in fulfilment of a vow, set up in 
the school a mask or bust of Acévucos xexnvws, in which his 
gape was so exaggerated, either intentionally Cant 
through lack of skill on the part of the artist—‘‘ the best 
he could make or pay for” (Kaibel)—as to be ** twice that 
of the Sanfian A.x«.” Here Dionysus listens to the boys 
repeating ad nauseam lepds 6 wAdxayos—t.e. reading the 
Bacchae of Euripides, the quotation (Bacch. 494) being used 
to denote the play as we might use ‘* Arma virumque” to 
indicate the Aeneid. 

(3) G. Kaibel in Hermes xxxi. (1896) disputes the use of 
bveap for Svepov. Comparing (with Benndorf) the similar 
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aA a ww 
tats Movoats: at 5€ TAadxos oxws édocay 
b b ] NL 4 5 ~ > | Y 3” > A no 1 Qa 
avr’ dXiyou péya bHpov. éyw 8’ ava rHd€} Kexnvas 
“a A A 
Ketpat ToD Lepiov diAdov 6 TpaytKos 
maroapiwy Avdvucos emyjKoos: ot b€ Aéyovow 
> 4 
“‘ fepos 6 mAdKapos’”’ Trodpov Gverap Epot. 
A.P. vi. 310. - 
Le 


Tis "Ayopavanrds pe Adye, Eeve, KwptKkov dvTws 
“a ~ a 
ayKetobar vikns waptupa tot ‘Podiou 
(4 


Tldpdraov, ody ev’ ® épwrt Sedaypevov, hustov 8° omrh 
loxads Kat Adyvos “Iowdos eiddpevov. 


, A.P. vi. 311. 
LI. 
Tv Dpvyiny Aloypny, adyabov ydda, méow ev 
; €obXois 
1 rqvbe 3 corr. Bergk. 2 ox év; corr. Editor. 


epigram of Asclepiades in 4.P. vi. 308, of which the last 
distich is xaue xdpw Movoats rdv xwpixdy S5e Xdpyra | rpecBornv 
GoptBy OjKxaro watdaplwy, he emends Xdpyra to yapévra and 
thus makes the ‘**comic old man” enjoy the din of the 
school. He thus reaches the conclusion that dveap has 
here its ordinary epic sense. Dionysus says he finds his 
‘¢ pleasure” in the recitation of the line, whether it be in 
the Bacchae as a whole or the particular scene from which 
the line is taken or in the fact that the boys have still to 
read the play. 

(4) But in answer to Kaibel it has to be said : (1) The use 
of dvecap=dream is sufficiently attested by 4.P. vii. 42. 1 
where it is probably intended to be a quotation of Suid. s.v. 
bvecap, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1877. 64, etc. (2) If dveap means 


‘* pleasure ” there is no point in rodudy . . . guol. The poet 
must have written é¢uév (or rodudv) or évol but not both. On 
the other hand the combination rovpdy . . . éuol is an essential 


thing in the proverb; thus Plato, Rep. 563p, Callim. Ep. 
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praying for ease of learning. And they, like Glaucus* 
gave him a great gift for a small. And here I am 
set, gaping twice as widely as the Samian (Dionysus), 
the tragic Dionysus, hearkening to children as they 
say “Sacred is the lock of hair,’® repeating “my 
own dream to me.” 


L. 


Say, Stranger, that I am set up as a witness of the 
victory of Agoranax of Rhodes, a comic witness ¢ 
indeed—Pamphilus, not a single love-worn face but 
half of it like roasted figs and the lamps of Isis. 


LI.¢ 


Phrygian Aeschra, his good nurse, so long as she 


34. 2, Suid. s.v. trap, Cic. Ad Attic. vi. 9. 3. (3) But the 
last objection is decisive. It is universally assumed that 
the mask is a mask of a Atédyucos xexnvds. But that would 
be utterly out of place, and we are expressly told it was 
6 Tpayixds Acdyuoos. The mask was an ordinary mask of 
Dionysus. What is meant is that he is so weary of the 
‘‘ damnable iteration ” (Shakespeare) of the schoolroom that 
he yawns more widely than the Gaping Dionysus himself. 
It is needless to illustrate this use of xéynva (Latin oscito) to 
express boredom, e.g. Aristoph. Ach. 30. 

@ Hom. JI. vi. 234 ff. where Glaucus ‘‘ exchanged armour 
with Diomedes, golden armour for armour of bronze, the 
price of a hundred oxen for the price of nine.” 

> Eurip. Bacch. 

e For the proverbial ‘‘ comic witness” ¢f. Cic. Ad famil. 
ii. 13 ‘‘ mea vero officia ei non defuisse tu es testis, cui iam 
Kwpkds wdprus, ut opinor, accedit Phania.” 

Pamphilus appears as a character in the Andria and 
Hecyra of Terence; Pamphila in Menander, Epitrep. 508 f. 
and in Terence, Eunuchus and Adelphi. 

For the mask with double face cf. Pollux iv. 141, 
Quintilian xi. 3. 74. 

4@ Very similar to this is 4.P. vii. 663. 
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Mikxxos Kai Cwiv otoay éynpoKxdpet 
Kal POiwévnv avéeOnnev emreccopevorow opaobar, 
_ 1 ypivs paorady ws améyet xdpiras. 
A.P. vii. 458. 


LIT. 


Téooapes ai Xdpires: oti yap pia tats tTpol THVALS 
dptt totemAdaOn Kyte pvpo.oe voret. 
> 7 > “A > + 4 
evaiwy ev maow apilados Bepevira, 
a ” yo ? A A X 4 xX 4 
s arep ovd avrat rat Xdpites Xapires. 
A.P. v. 145. 


LITI. 


Tov to Kadov pedavedvra Medxpitov, et prev Ep’ 
exe, 
TeTpaKt ptaoins, ef 5é diret, drdrdors’ 
vatxt mpos edxaitew Lavupndeos, ovpdvie Zed, 
kal ov mor’ npaobns—ovKére paxpa Aéyw. 
AP, xii. 230. 


LIV. | 
Kat wdAw, EtAjduia, Aveawidos €X0é Kadevons 


eVAoxos Woivwv dde odv evToKin, 
Ws 700€ viv ev, avacoa, Kopys Umep, avti b€é maidds 
vaTepov evwoys aAAo TL vndos Exot. 
A.P, vi. 146, 
« Berenice, daughter of Magas of Cyrene, and Apame ; 
she is the wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes and the heroine 
of the Rape of the Lock (Bepevixns wAébxapos). Cf. ,Wil.- 
Moell. Die Textgeschichte d. gr. Bukoliker, p. 52 f. 


> Theocr, xvii. 57. 
¢ That the Theocritus of this epigram is the poet of the 
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lived, Miccus cared for in her old age with all good 
things, and when she died, he set up her statue for 
future generations to see, so that the old woman has 
received thanks for her nursing breasts. 


LII.. 


Four are the Graces; for beside those three 
another has been fashioned lately and is yet wet 
with perfume. Happy Berenice and resplendent? 
among all—without whom even the Graces them- 
selves are not Graces. | 


LITI. 


If Theocritus¢* with finely darkening cheek hates 
me, four times as much mayst thou hate him, or 
if he loves me, love. Yea, by Ganymede of the 
fair locks, O Zeus in heaven, thou too hast loved.4 
I say no more. — 3 


‘ 


LIV. 


Even so again, Eilethyia, come thou when Lycaenis 
calls, to bless her pains with easy birth; so may 
thy fragrant shrine have, as now this offering for 
a girl, some other offering hereafter for a boy. 


Idylls is supported by what seem to be echoes of his poetry. 
(1) The adverbial use of 7d xadév is rare in pre-Christian 
times, but occurs in Theocritus iii. 3 and 18, cf Herod. i. 
54, A.P. vii. 219, ps.-Lucian, Amor. iii.-26. (2) v. 4 is an 
echo of Theocr. Idyl. viii. 59 f. & wdrep & Zed, | ob} pdbvos 
HpdcOnv’ kaiTd yuvatxoplyas. Further vedaveivra would imply 
that Theocritus was still young when he wrote Idylls iii. 


‘and viii. and made the acquaintance of Callimachus. 


@ Cf. A.P., v, 166, 
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To xpéos ws dméxets, "AokAnmeé, TO 1po0 yuvaiKos 
A npodirns "Akéowv wdedev evEapevos, 
ywooKew: Hv 5 dpa AdOn, <mdAu> Kat pw amralTis, 
pyoi mrapeEeoOa paprupinv 6 miva€. 
AP, vi. 147, 


LVI. 


TO pe Kavw7irg KadXiorvov etxoot pvéats 
mAovovov & Kpririov At'yvov eOnxe beg 
evfapeva, rept mrados *“AzeAXidos° és 5° éua péyyn 
aOpnoas ddces “”“Komepe mas Eneces 3” 
A.P, vi. 148. 


LVII. : 


Dnolv 6 pe oTHGas Evaiveros (od yap éywye 
ywwoKkw) viKns avTi we THs tdins 
ayKetobat XdAKevov adéxropa Tuvdapidnor: 
morevw DaiSpov madi DiroFevidew. 
A.P, vi. 149, 


LVITI. 


"Tvaxins eoTnKey ev “Iovdos 7) u) Odrew mais 


Atcxvris Etpyvns pntpos trocyxeoin. 
A.P. vi. 150, 


LIX. 
Tis, €vos @ vaunyé; Aedvrixos évOdde vexpov 
@ i.e. Sarapis, cf. Paus. ii. 4. 6 dv0 (reuévn) Lapdaidos, ev 


KavywBy xadovpévov 76 Erepov. 
> Identified here, as often, with Io, daughter of Inachus. 
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LV. 


Know, Asclepius, that thou hast received the debt 
which Aceson owed thee by his vow for his wife 
Demodice. But if thou dost forget and demand 
payment again, the tablet says it will bear witness. 


LVI. : 


To the god® of Canopus did Callistion, daughter 
of Critias, dedicate me—a lamp enriched with twenty 
nozzles: a vow for her child Apellis. Looking on 
my light thou wilt say, “Hesperus, how art thou 
fallen ?”’ 


LVII. 


Evaenetus, who set me up, says—for I know not 
—that in return for a victory of his I am offered—a 
bronze cock—to the Tyndaridae: I believe the 
son of Phaedrus, son of Philoxenides. 


LVIII. 


In the temple of Isis,? daughter of Inachus, is 
set the statue of Aeschylis, daughter of Thales, in 
fulfilment of the vow of her mother, Eirene. 


LIX. 


Who art thou, O shipwrecked stranger ?¢ 
Leontichus found thee here a corpse upon the 


So she is called Inachis, Ovid, M. ix. 686, Propert. ii. 24. 
4, etc. 

¢ For the order of words cf. Hes. Sh. 78; A.P. vi. 
267. 1. 
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edpev € én aiyvadod, xydoe Se T@be Tapp 
daxptoas éemixnpov ov Biov- ovdé yap avros 
jovxov, aldvin 8° toa Padaccomope?. 
A.P. vii. 277. 
LX. 
Evdaiuwy dre tddda paveis wpyaios *Opéoras 
Aevxapéra Tav pav ovK éudvn paviav 
ove’ eda eféracw TO Duwxéos aris eAdyxet 
Tov gidov- aN’ ai xq Spay’ edibage povor, 
“) Taxa, Ko. TOV éraipov dareihece ToOTO Toncas— 
KHyYw Tws ToAAws ovKer’ Exw IIvAdédas. 
A.P. xi. 362. 
LXI. 


Oirwes “Areioro mapeptere ona Kiwwvos, 
iore Tov ‘Iqmaiov maida mapepyopevo. 


A.P. vii. 523. 
LXII. 
Alive kat od yap dde Mevexpares ov« emi trovAd 
Hobe. TL OE, feivew Agore, KaTELpyaoaro ; 
7} pa To Kal Kevraupov ; ‘ ‘6 wou TET PLILEVOS Umvos 
HAGev, 6 Sé tAjpwr olvos Exer mpddacw.” 
A.P. vii. 725. 


LXITqT. 


KuvOiddes Oapcet ite, TA yap TOO Kpyres "Exyéeupa 
Ketrat év "Opruyin ro€a map’ “Apréus6t, 


@ For the gull as typical of the seafarer cf. Callim. Attia 
i. 1. 34; A.P. vii. 295. 2; Arat. Ph. 296. 

> The reading and interpretation here given were proposed 
to Dr. Rouse and others ( rof. Henry Jackson, Wilamowitz, 
etc.) by the Editor in March 1913. "Yximost the same inter- 
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beach, and covered thee in this tomb, with tears 
for his own hazardous life. For no quiet life is his 
_ either, but restless as the gull 4 he roams the sea. 


LX. 


Happy was Orestes of old who, mad in all else, 
yet was not mad with the madness of Leucaretas, . 
nor tried the Phocian by the one test which proves 
the friend; nay, had he produced but one drama, 
soon would he by so doing have lost his comrade— 
even as I have no more my many Pyladae. 


LXI. 


Whosoever ye be who pass the tomb of Cimon of 
Elis, know that ye pass the son of Hippaeus. 


LXII.¢ 


Menecrates of Aenus—for thou, it seems, wert 
not to be here for long—what, best of friends, made 
an end of thee? Was it that which was the undoing 
of the Centaur? “’Twas the destined sleep that 
came to me, but wretched wine has the blame.” 


LXIII. 


Ye goats of Cynthus, be of good cheer! for now 
the bow of Cretan Echemmas is laid up in Ortygia 
in the temple of Artemis,—that bow wherewith he 


retation was given by Prof. G. A. Daviesin Classical Rev., 
ay 1913, p. 91. ¢ Similar is Athen. 436 p. 
Hom. Od. xxi. 295 olvos cal Kévravpov dyaxdurdv Evputiwva 
dager. : 
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ols duéwy éxevwoev dpos péya: viv dé mémavrTat, 
alyes, €met omrovdas 4 Beds eipydoaro. 
A.P. vi. 121; vv. 1-2 Suidas s.v. Kuv@iddes. 


LXIV. 


—Otrws brvacas, Kwvodmov, ws éué movets 
Kourdobar yuypois totode rapa mpobupois. 
oUTws Umvwoats, aSixcwTdry, ws TOV epaorny 
Koupilers, édgov 5” ove ovap jvriacas. 
yelroves olxretpovat, av 8° odd’ dvap. % modu) 8é 5 
avtik’ dvauvnoe TatTd ce mavTa KOLN. 
A.P. v. 23, 
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made the great hill empty of you. But now he 
hath ceased, ye goats, since the goddess hath wrought 
a truce. 


LXIV.¢ 


So mayst thou sleep, Conopion, as thou makest 
thy lover lie by this cold porch ; so mayst thou sleep, 
O most unkind, as thou makest thy lover lie; but 
pity thou hast not met even in a dream. The neigh- 
bours pity, but thou not even in a dream. But the 
grey hair will presently .remind thee of all these 
things.? 

@ This is a wapax\avol6vpov or Lament at the door of the 
beloved, cf. Plut. Mor. 7538 ris ody 6 xwrtwv éorl cwpdfew 
éxt @vpas, gday 7d wapaxdavalOupoy, dvadeiy ra elxdna, 


aha ris Sed wpos rods dvrepacrds ; Taira yap épwrikd, 
® Cf. A.P. v. 20; Hor. Od. iv. 10. 
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THE FRAGMENTS. 
AITIA 
INTRODUCTION 


Tar Aitia was an elegiac poem in four books. The 
title Aitia, i,e. Causes, corresponds to the Latin Origines, 
the name of a work of M. Porcius Cato (‘‘ Senex historias 
scribere instituit. Earum sunt libri septem. Primus 
continet res gestas populi Romani, secundus et tertius 
unde quaeque civitas orta sit Italica. Ob quam rem omnes 
Origines videtur appellasse” C. Nepos, Cato iii.). It is 
probable that Cato modelled his work upon the Aitia of 
Callimachus. Among the writings which Suidas ascribes . 
to Callimachus is one On the wonderful and paradoxical 
things in the Peloponnesus and Italy. It cannot be a 
coincidence that Cato “‘in iisdem exposuit quae in Italia 
Hispaniisque aut fierent aut viderentur admiranda.” 
Attempts, like that of O. Schneider, to reconstruct the 
detailed plan of the work are rather futile. All that can 
safely be said is that the Aitia treated in a series of elegiac 
episodes all sorts of aetiological legends connected with 
Greek history, customs, and rites. The setting of the 
work was given in the form of a dream in which the poet 
imagined himself to be carried by the Muses from Libya 
to Helicon, where in answer to his questions they in- 
structed him in all manner of legendary lore. The idea 
is borrowed by the Roman Callimachus, Propertius iv. 3. 1 
** Visus eram molli recubans Heliconis in umbra,” etc. ; cf. 
iii. 26.31 f. “Tu satius memorem Musis (Movcats weuednuevor) 
imitere Philetam Et non inflati somnia Callimachi.” 
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1. Apollonius (Rhodius), 4.P. xi. 275. 
Kaddipaxos to Kdbapua, To malynov, 6 EvAwos 
vous, 
aittos 6 ypdibas Aira Kad\uidyou.} 
2. Diodorus, A.P. vii. 42. 
"A péya Barriddao cofod wepimvorov dvevap, 
7 S eo 39 A 4 9Q> XN 7 ” 
7 Pp €Teov Kepawy ovd’ éeAehavros ens. 
Tota yap aypw édnvas, adr’ od mdpos avépes 
v 


LOLEV 
9 p ar , > , e ? 
audi te abavarouvs audi re HprOéous, 
edré pv ex AtBins avaetpas eis ‘EAtKava 5 


v > 


nyayes ev wéooas [lvepidecor dépwr- 
at S€ ot ciponerw aud’ wyvyiwy ypawv 

Aira kat paxdpwr elpov dueBdpuevar. 

Vv. 1-2 Suidas s.v. ovetap. 

3. Martial x. 4. 9 ff. 


Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
Invenies : hominem pagina nostra sapit. 


1 KadAluaxos Bentley. 





d 


¢ The punctuation and consequently the meaning of this 
distich is wholly uncertain. 
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1. Callimachus is the cause—the scapegoat, the 
sport, the wooden mind—who wrote the Causes of 
Callimachus.* 

2. O greatly renowned Dream of the wise son of 
Battos, surely thou wert of horn, not of ivory.2 For 
thou didst reveal to us such things as hitherto we 
mortals have not known, both about the immortals 
and about the demigods, what time thou didst carry 
him away from Lfbya to Helicon and didst take and 
set him in the midst of the Pierides. And they in 
answer to his questions told him the Causes, both 
touching the primeval heroes and touching the 
blessed gods. | 

3. Here you will not find Centaurs nor Gorgons 
and Harpies: our pages savour of humanity. But 


’ The reference is to the famous passage in Odyssey 
xix. 562 ff. where Penelope says: ‘‘ Two Gates there be of 
Phantom Dreams, these fashioned of horn and those of 
ivory. Now the Dreams which come through sawn ory 
they deceive (é\eg¢alpovra:) men with words without fulfil- 
ment; but those which come forth through the polished 
horns bring true fulfilment (xpalvove:) for the mortal who 
beholds them”; cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 894 ff., Hor. Od. iii. 27. 
41, Stat. Silv. v. 3. 288, 
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Sed non vis, Mamurra, tuos cognoscere mores 
Nec te scire: legas Aetia Callimachi. 


4. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 511 c Evddopiwy 6 
mountns Kat KadAydyou *IBis cai ra Aitia Kal 
e 4 > , A A v4 
» Avxddpovos *AXeEdvdpa Kai Ta TovTois wapa- 
TAjow. yupvdoiv eis e€nynow ypappariKay 
EKKELTQL TraLoLV. 


5. Epigr. Anonym. Bern. v. 7. 
Kal Tav peyiorwy Aitiwy thy Tetpdda. 


¢ Euphorion of Chalcis in Euboea, born 276 3.c., elegiac 
and epic poet, some of whose poems were translated by 
Cornelius Gallus. Cf. Verg. Hcl. x. 50, Quintil. x. 1. 56. 
His obscurity was notorious: ‘‘Ille vero nimis etiam ob- 
scurus Euphorion,” Cic. De divin. ii. 64. 

> waily seems a certain correction of the ms. dwacc. 


Li 


Grenfell and Hunt, Ovyrhynchus Papyri xi. (1915), 1362, 
cf. L. Malten, Hermes, liii. (1918), pp. 148-179. A. Korte, 
‘Zu attischen Dionysosfesten,” Rhein. Mus. lxxi. (1916), 
pp.. 575-578. M. P. Nilsson, “ Die Anthesterien und die 
Aiora,” Eranos, xv. (1916), pp. 181-200. 

The identification of this fragment as the work of 
Callimachus is established by the coincidences with extant 
fragments, as noted below. From Athenaeus, xi. 477 c 
KadAluaxos 5 foxe dtapaprdve ey rh avyxvce tev dvopdrwy 
héywv éwl roo olxelov (‘Ixtov Grenfell and Hunt) tévou rod 
wapda rp 'AOnvaly Il6\Ad cuverriadévros ait’ Kal yap 6 
Opniny . . . 7d rplrov (=frag. 109, vv. 11-12) and from 
the poem itself we gather that Callimachus was the guest 
in Egypt of Pollis, an Athenian who had settled in that 
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you, Mamurra, do not wish to know your own, 
character nor to “know yourself”: you should read 
the Atta of Callimachus. 


4. The poet Euphorion,* the Jbis and the Aitia 


of Callimachus, the Alezandra of Lycophron, and 
similar works are given as an exercise in exegesis 
to the “sons of the grammarians.” ? 


5. And the Four Books* of the greatest Aztia. 


The phrase ‘‘sons of the grammarians,” as a sort of slang 
term for ‘* students,” ‘‘ scholars,” occurs in Athenaeus 
359 pb. 

¢ What had been previously inferred from citations of 
the Aitia—that it was in four books—is now proved by 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1011 which contains the conclusion of 
the poem, followed by the inscription Kadd\tudxou [Airé]wr 5. 


—_ 


country. In his new home Pollis scrupulously celebrated 
the festivals of his native Athens, On this particular 
occasion the festival celebrated was that of the Aiora, 
which was instituted (Hygin. Astron. ii. 4) in connexion 
with the epidemic of suicide among the women of Attica 
after Erigone, daughter of Icarius, hanged herself: ‘ qualis 
Marathonide silva Flebilis Erigone caesi prope funera 

tris Questibus absumptis tristem iam solvers nodum 

oeperat et fortes ramos moritura ligabat,” Stat. Th. xi. 
644 ff.; of. Silv. v. 3. 74 ff. Among the guests of Pollis 
was a merchant Theogenes from the little island of Icos 
(Strabo 436), one of the Magnesian islands. Him Calli- 
machus questions about the cult of Peleus in Icos and the 
relations of that island with Thessaly. 
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; Fr. 1, col. i. . 


ws ovde mBoryis! eAdvOavev odd” Gre SovAots 

Fpap ’Opéorecor? AevKdv*® dyovar xdes° 
Kapiov Kai matdos * dywv émérevov ayvoTuy, 

Ardiow oixrior, oov pdos, H pryovn 

és Saitny éxdAecoev ounbdas, ev dé vu rotor 
£eivov 6s “A[i]yvarw xatvos aveotpépeto 

peuBAwKws ididv te Kata xpéos: Hv dé yevebAnv 
"Ixtos,> & Evviv elyov éyw KAvoinv 

ovk emra€,® add’ alvos “Opnpikds,” atev duovov 
ws Beds, od pevdys, €s Tov Opovov aye. 

Skat yap 6 OpyiKinv pev améeotuye yavdov apvotw 


l yas mOoryls, 4.6. the Pithoigia, first day of the 
Anthesteria. For js=day cf. Hom. Od. xix. 571, etc. 

2 'Opéorecor xdes, the Feast of Pitchers, second day of the 
Anthesteria, which was celebrated on the 11th (Pithoigia), 
12th (Choes), and 13th (Chytroi) of the month Anthesterion 
(Harpocr. s.v.). At the Choes it was the custom that each 
guest should drink by himself: xa@dwep év rots Xovotv* 
evwxobvra: pev yap car’ ldlavy, Athen. vii. 276 c. The aetio- 
logical legend was that, when the matricide Orestes came 
to Athens during the celebration. of a public festival, 
Demophon or Pandion, king of Athens, wishing to be 
hospitable but unwilling for religious reasons that an 
unpurified murderer should eat and drink with others, 
ordered a pitcher (xods) of wine to be given to each guest 
separately. Hence was established the Choes or Feast of 
Pitchers (Athen. x. 437 c, Suid. s.v. xées, Eur. J.T. 947 ff.). 

3 SovAos . . . Aevxdy, because on the day of the Choes 
slaves enjoyed great licence, Athen. x. 437 ©. For similar 
occasions of licence for slaves cf. td. iv. 139 F, 149 c, xiv. 639. 

4 "Ixaplov wacdés, t.6. Erigone, daughter of Icarius. Icarius 
was an Athenian who was taught the knowledge of the vine 
by Dionysus. He was killed by some peasants to whom 
he had given wine. His daughter Erigone or Aletis (t.¢. 
wanderer), guided by her dog Maera, found his grave on 
Hymettus. In her grief she hanged herself on a tree over 
her father’s grave. Erigone became the constellation Virgo, 
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I. 1 


Nor did the morn of the Broaching of the Jars 
pass unheeded, nor that whereon the Pitchers of 
Orestes bring a white day for slaves. And when he 
kept the yearly festival of Icarius’ child, thy day, © 
Erigone, lady most sorrowful for Attic women, he 
invited to a banquet his familiars, and among them 
a stranger who was newly visiting Egypt, whither 
he had come on some private business. An Ician 
he was by birth, and I shared one couch with him 
—not by appointment, but not false is the saw of 
Homer that God ever brings like to like; for he, 
too, abhorred the wide-mouthed Thracian draught 


her father became Arcturus or Bodtes, Maera became Sirius. 
Dionysus caused a plague of madness to fall upon the 
Athenian women, who hanged themselves as Erigone had 
done. To end the plague the festival of the Aiora (‘‘ which 
they call Eudeipnos,” E.M. 8.v. alw , was founded. A 
song sung on these occasions was alles ddjris, Athen. xiv. 
618 £, Poll. iv. 55. Cf. Apollod. iii. 14. 7,and Hesych. s.vv. 
aldépa and andFris, Aelian, V.A. vii. 28. 

® Icos, an island off the coast of Thessalian Magnesia 
(Strabo ix. 436) where Peleus died. Cf. A.P. vii. 2 neve 
kal Oéridos yauérny } Bpax’Bwros “Ixos. “Ixw should be read 
for Kg in schol. Pind. P. iii. 167, and schol. Eur. Jr. 1128, 
and 'Ixlovu for olxelov, Athen. xi. 477 c. 

6 érirat : Callim. fr. 327 (E.M. 8.0. éwirdt’ re Kadv\tudxy 
fe pnua, Hellad. Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 532. 36¢ 

ten). Arat. 380, and now Jami i. 239. 
7 alvos ‘Ounpixéds: Hom. Od. xvii. 218 ws alet rdv dpotov dyer 
Beds ws Tdv dmotor. 

8 1]-14=fr. 109, cited xa yap. . . 7d 7plrov, Athen. xi. 477 c 
dvivaro... {wpoworeiy : 11-12 cited Athen. x. 442 F drdéorvye 
. « « olvoworeiv, cf. Athen. xi. 781 p (olvororeiv), Macrob. Sat. 
v. 21. 12 dvivaro. . . {wpoworeiv. 

9 duvorw is the draught or custom of drinking duvori or 
dmwvevorl, cf. Eur. Rh. 419, 438, Poll. vi. 25, Anacr. fr. 64, 
Cratin. fr. 291, Epicharm. fr. 34, etc. There is no clear 
case of &pvoris = drinking-cup. 
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olvotrotety, ddiyw & ydero KioovBiw.+ 
TH pwev éyw TA0” EAcEa mepioretyovros aAcicov 
TO Tpitov, ctr eddnv odvoua Kai yeveny 
8°H pad’ eos 768” dAnbés 6 7 od pdvov vdaTos 
aloay 15 
aan’ ert Kat rA€axns olvos exew eOéAet: | 
THY His, odK ev y[a]lp apvorynpecot* dopetrat | 
ovo pw eis a[reveis] ddpvas otvoxou | 


> 7 ¢ 7 9 > 3 , b , / 
aiTnoets Opdw[v] or édevOepos atpéva® caver, 
Bdd\Awpev xarder@ ddppaxov ev mopare, 20 
Oevyeves, Goala] 8 eueto o[€]Oev mapa Ouvpcs 
aKovoat 
ixaiver,® tdde poe A[é]£ov [dvetpoper ]w- 
Muppiddvwy eoonva™ tli marpiov Blupe ceBecBar 
4 A ” LY LY 48 
IInAda, nds “Inw Evv[a ra Oceooars xd, 
~ 5° @ 4 9 ,] 4 10 v : 
Ted 0 evexev ynrevov® i6[..]ur[.. . a]prov! eyovoa 25 


1 dvlyw xicovBly: all sorts of cups might be provided and 
the seat took his choice (Lucian, Cronosolon 18). It was 
usual to proceed from smaller cups to larger, Diog. L. i. 
104 “EAAnves dpxduevor pev év pwixpots wlvovor, wdrnodévres Se 
év peydros, Cic. In Verr. ii. 1. 66 ** fit sermo inter eos et 
invitatio ut Graeco more biberetur. hortatur hospes, 
poscunt maioribus poculis.”” But the use of small cups was 
regarded as characteristically Greek, Athen. xi. 432 &, 
cf. Xen. Symp. ii. 26, Athen. xi. 461 ff. For Thracian 

rinking cf. Hor. C. i. 27. 1 ff. 

* Different modes of circulating the cup in Athen. xi. 
463 6 5’ 'Arrixds éx puxpdv éridééia, 6 5¢ Oerradcxds éexrwpara 
mwpomlver Srp dy Bovdwvrar weydda. 

* 15-16: cited anonymously, Athen. i. 32 B, with a line 
of Simonides ae the three lines appear as Simonides fr. 
88 in Bergk P.L.G.). pad’] Athen. ydp. ddd’ én] Athen. 
GANG 7. = A€oxns] Aevxns Athen. (except L). 

* dpvorhperct: Sry pev obv 6 olvos dpterar, dpvorhp, Poll. 
vi. 19; cf. x. 75. With it the cup-bearers fill the individual 
cups from the xparzjp. 
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of wine and liked a little cup. To him I said, as 
the beaker was going round for the third time, 
when I had learnt his name and lineage: “ Verily 
this is a true saying, that wine wants not only its 
portion of water but also its portion of talk. So— 
for talk is not handed round in ladles, nor shalt thou 
have to ask for it, looking to the haughty brows of 
the cup-bearers, on a day when the free man fawns 
upon the slave—let us, Theogenes, put talk in the 
cup to mend the tedious draught; and what my 
heart yearns to hear from thee, do thou tell, me in 
answer to my question. Wherefore is it the 
tradition of thy country to worship Peleus, king of 
the Myrmidons? What has Thessaly to do with 
Icos? And why with a leek and .. . loaf does a 


5 druéva, = Soddov. Et. Flor. p. 51 Miller aruyv 6 
SodXo0s* KadAluaxos (fr. 538), cf. ELM. s.0v. drutv, adrpuéves, 
schol. Nicandr. Alex. 172 and 426. The form drpevos 
(cf. fr. 538) is recognized by Hesych. s.v. druevovy . . . 
olxérnv, and Eustath. Od. 1750. 62 (Od. xiv. 63). Verb 
drpevew, Nicandr. Alex. 172; noun drpevin, Manetho vi. 59; 
A.P. ix. 764; and obscure adjective, druénos, Nicandr. 
Alex. 178 and 426° 
© lyalvee: only here, =lxavg, ef. lxavioO(e)} Herondas 
vii. 26. 

7 Mupuddvwr éoofva=fr. 508 (Herodian. De monad. p. 17. 6 
Dindorf) écorjy. 4 olktorhs, Muppdéywv éoofva, KadNiuaxos. 

® Gecoaht}xd E. Lobel, cf. fr. 372 (IInkeds & Kg (leg. 
"Ixw) TH viow drvyjoas rv Blov olkrp&s kal érwdtvws dwédaver, 
ws cal KadXluaxos paprupet, schol. Pind. P. iii. 167), and 
schol. Eurip. Tr. 1128 xal wpocedOeiy (sc. rdv IInhéa) dtd 
xedva TH <Dxy Ty view xal gevicdévra bd Médwrds rivos 
"ABavros éxel xaraddoa Tov Blov. 

® yjreov: Athen. 372 a mentions the leek at the Theoxenia 
in Delphi. 

10 15’ [EAA]ur[cv A]proy Malten, cf. Hesych. &Aduris* wraxods 
mis 3 cf. éd\dvrys, Cramer, Anecd. Gr. ii. 44, and IG. xii. 3. 
330 é\AUvrav xal Eproy. 
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Tpwos Ka[@]édou malts} 
elddres Ws evérrov[ at : 
Keivyy 7 _mept ony [ 
00” érépny eyvwka*’ T 
ovata puletobar Bol 2 
t[adr’] éuedev Aéavro|s 
T[ pic |uakap,” u) Tmavpuv o[ABios | éoat pera, 
[vauti]Ains et vie éLxets Biov- aAX’ € eos aiwy 
[Rvpaow ailOvins* pa[AAov eowxicato 


1 96 ff. The sense cannot be made out. «d6odos may 
mean ‘ procession,’ as in Herond. i. 56, so #p. xd8., procession 
in honour of a hero. 

2 Bo[vrAco] Wilamowitz. 
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girl . . . at the procession in honour of the hero? 
As those who know say... that or about thine 
. . . and I know no other... .” When I had 
said this [the stranger answered and said]: ‘“ Thrice 
blessed, verily thou art happy as few are, if thou 
hast a life that is ignorant of sea-faring. But my 
life is more at home among the waves than is the 
sea-gull.” 





3 39-34=fr. 111. 2-4, Stobaeus, Serm. lix. 10. 11. The 
first line of fr. 111, which Stobaeus J.c. cited separately, is 
now shown to have no connexion with lines 2-4. dAX’ duds 
. - « éoyxicaro is quotedjas by Callimachus in schol. Arat. 
294, vauriilyow Hv, Stobaeus; Bentley corrected vauriAlns 
bs vnw s Nauck el for 4s. 

4 alOvins: the gull is the type of the seafarer; Callim. 
Ep. lix. aléuly 8 toa Oadaccorope:, Aelian, Epp. Rust. 18 
émcxuparlte xat Ndpov Blov oy; cf. Aratus 296. 
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Tue subject of this fragment is the story of Linos. 
According to Pausan. i. 43 Psamathe, daughter of 
Crotopus, king of Argos, became mother of Linos by 
Apollo. In fear of her father she exposed the child who 
was killed by her father’s dogs. Apollo sent Poine to 
punish the Argives. Poine carried away the children 
from their mothers, until she was slain by Coroebus. <A 
second plague came upon Argos, and Coroebus went 
voluntarily to Delphi to atone for the slaying of Poine. 
The Pythia forbade him to return to Argos, and told him 
to take a tripod from the temple, and, wherever he should 
let it fall, there to build a temple to Apollo and to dwell 
there. He dropped the tripod near Geraneia in the 
Megarid, where he founded the town of Tripodisci. His 
grave was in the agora at Megara, ef. A.P. vii. 154. 

Conon 19 (Phot. Bibi. p. 133 f. Bekker) gives a some- 
what different account, according to which Linos was 
reared as his own child by the shepherd to whom he was 
given. When he was torn to pieces by the dogs, the 
secret of his birth became known to Crotopus, who con-_ 
demned his daughter to death. In anger Apollo sent a 
plague upon Argos. When the Argives consulted the 
Delphic oracle they were told that they must propitiate 
Psamathe and Linos. So they honoured them in other 
ways and sent women and maidens to lament (Opyvetv) 
Linos. These mingling lamentations with prayers be- 
wailed the fate of Psamathe and Linos and themselves. 
Thus arose the Linos-song. ‘ And they named a month 
Lamb-month (’Apvetos) because Linos had been reared with 
the lambs (dpves) and they hold a sacrifice and a Lamb- 
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festival (€opr} dpvis), on which day they kill any dogs that 
they find.” Cf. Kuvodéyrw éopriv, Athen. iii. 99 © and 
Clearchus ap. Aelian, NV.A. xii. 34 év 6€ rats tudpas as 
Kadovow dpynldas of avrol, dav Kiwy és Thy dyopay wapaBdadn, 
dvaipotow abrév. As the plague did not cease, Crotopus 
in accordance with an oracle left Argos and founded a 
city in the Megarid which he called Tripodiscion and 
there dwelt. Cf. Ovid, Ibis, 573 ff. ; Stat. Theb. i. 562 ff., 


Silv. v. 5. 55. 
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Papyrus Rylands13; cf. Wilam. Hermes, xlvi.(1911), 
471-3. Frag. 127 possibly belongs to the same context. 


apvetos M 

apvy <u>das 

Kat Odve 

TOU pev a. 

teal tov emt papd@ pd0ov ddaidpevor 
GVEpES € 

Tayrroy 

nvekes ae [iow se daa 

ovde ped a 

VULNS ae 

Taidopovw 

jeev én *Ap[yeious | 

4 opewr 

pntéepas [e€exévwoev exovdiobev dé TiO vac.” 
ovyY oUTW 

"Apyos ava. 


ynpdoKer S5é yépwv Keivos eAadpdrepov, 
Kotpo. Tov dirdovow, éov d5€ pw ola yovna 

XElpos em olKEinv axpis ayovor Ddpnv. 

Stobaeus, Serm. cxv.; cf. Lucian, Amor. 48, 
Apollon. De pron. p. 143 Bekker. 


am dotityywv aidv aAea péet. 
E.M. s.v. dorAuyyes, schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1297. 


1 5, 8=frag. 138, schol. Pind. NV. 2. 1 rods paywdors ol 
pay papSwdods érupohoyouet did 7d pera pdBdou Syrovbri ra 
"Opnpou wn drektévar. Kaddluaxos* xal rov drt pdBdp pidor 
vpawbpevov jvexes deldw Sedeyuévos (corr. Bentley); cf. 
Eustath. Hom. Il. p. 6. 18 Kadd\tudxy elwdvre rov emi papi 
BOOov Upavdpevor. 
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I. 2 


[There is a month named] Arneios [after him 
and the days thereof are named] the Arneid days. 
And [Linos} died [torn by dogs]: and his [untimely 
fate as sung by minstrel] men and the wandering 
[of Crotopus . . .] I sing right on as I received it. 
Nor [did Apollo remain unheeding for ever] of his 
bride [of hapless fate, but to expiate a child’s sae 
by the death of children [Poine, an avenger o 
grievous wrath] came against the Argives, who 
[leapt upon their homes] and made empty-armed 
the mothers and lightened the burden of the nurses. 
Not so ... in Argos.... 


I. $ (11) 


That man finds old age lighter whom boys love 
and, as if he were their father, lead by the hand 
unto his own door. | 


I. 4 (12) 
And from his (Apollo’s ?) locks unguent ever flows. 


2 14= frag. 424, Gramm. De barbarismo in Valckenaer’s 
Ammonius, p. 197 rijs 5 xaxlas pépos éorl cai 7 dxupodoyla, 
ws mapa re Kad\tudyyp éml roy drodopévwry vywlwy* punrépas 
dtexévwoav, exovgiccay dé riOjvas. Greg. Cor. in Hermog. 
Rhet. Gr. vii. 1183 Walz rapa re Kadvdtudxy evploxera: ert 
Trav droddupévwy vorlwy' éexoudloOncay 5¢ r:O7jvar. The read- 
ing in the text is Bergk’s. 
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oy te Tpitwvos é¢’gvdacr "AoBvorao. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’AoBvora. 


tetpaevov Aaydoov maida Tedeoropidny. 
Is. Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 1, E.M. s.v. ddevos. 


Schol. ADL JI. viii. 48 tpia 5€ elow axpwrrypta 
ais “Idns, Aexrov, Tdpyapov, Daddxpn. rovrou 
pvnpoveder Kaddiaxyos év mpwrw Airiwv. 


Schol. AD Jl. xiii. 66 "A@nva . . rods Aoxpovds 
nvayKacey émt yidta érn eis “INuov éx KArpov 
maplévous mépmew. % iotopia mapa KadApayw 
ev a Airiwv. 


Schol. 4.P. vii. 154 KépotBov, od péwvnra: KaA- 
Nipaxos ev a’ Airiwv. 


Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpwmodicxos . . . Kabpn Ths 
Meyapidos . . . KadXiuaxyos 8’ ev <a’> Airiwv 
moAw adrny elvai dyar. 


* Asbystian means African. Triton refers either to 
Lake Tritonis, or more probably perhaps to the Nile; ef. 
Lycophron, Alexandra 576 Alyimrriov Tplrwros @\xovres wordy, 
Apoll, Rhod. iv. 269 rorauds Tpelrwy. In Lycophr. 848 the 
Nile is called jet@pov ’"AcBicrao. 

> The Locrian maiden-tribute, Lycophron 1141-1173. 
‘*A plague having come on Locris through the assault 
of Aias upon Cassandra, the god (Apollo) told them 
by an oracle that for a thousand years they must send 
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I. 5 (13) 
And as <she> by the waters of Asbystian * 
Triton... 
I. 6 (13a) 


Telestorides, the four-year-old child of Damasus. 


I. 7 (15¢e} 


There are three peaks of Ida, Lectum, Gargarum. 
Phalacra. The last Callimachus mentions in Aztza i. 


I. 8 (134) 


Athena . . . compelled the Locrians for a space 
of a thousand years to send to Ilios maidens® selected 
by lot. The story in Callimachus, Aitia i. 


I. 9 (18e) 


Coroebus, whom Callimachus mentions in Atéta i.° 


I. 10 (4) 


Tripodiscus . . . a village of the Megarid ‘ ae 
Callimachus calls it a city in Atta i.4 


maidens every year to Troy for Athena. When they 
arrived they were slain by the Trojans who met and stoned 
them. Any who escaped made their way secretly to the 
temple of Athena and eoatnie for the future her priestesses. 
Those who were killed were burnt with fruitless and wild 
wood. Their bones were thrown into the sea from Mount 
Traron at Troy and the Locrians sent others in their stead ” 
(schol. Lycophr. 1141). 

¢ This probably belongs to the Linos story, A7t. i. 2, 

4 See Ai. i. 3 (Introduction). 
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Kal yap éya Ta pév Gooa Kapyar. Thos EdwKa 
Eav0a ovv evodpots aBpa Ain} oreddvors, 
dmvoa mdavr éyévovTo Tapaypy’* Gooa T ddovTwY 

evdolt vevaipyy 7° eis axdptorov dv, 
‘Kat TOv ovdev Epevev es avptov’ ‘daca 5° aKovais 5 
elocDeunv, eT. por podva mdpeore TdOe. 
Stob. Flor, lxxxi. 8. 


 pev aeptalovoa péya tpvdos “Yylwpou 
dorupov eicaveBaww’. 


Et. Mag. s.v. dorupov. 


¢ 7, ‘ : ee 2 , ? , 
WS TE €us €par le TplyKOGLOUS EVLAUTOUS. 


Schol. AD JI. i. 609. 


ouvecev otxtetpew olde povn moAiwv. 
Schol. Soph. O.C. 258 KaAAipayos . . &v TH 


tére. tod BP’ ra&v Airiwv. 


Tappew Ovyarépos. 
Schol. AD JI. ix. 193. 


Tzetzes, Lycophr. 869 ro dpémavov mapa Liedois 

4 a 4 \ A 4 
Cayrdov Kadetrar. pepvntar dé Kat KaAAipayos 
év dSevtépw Airiwv. 

1 GBpa Alrn B; axpadlrn As dxparury S. 

@ Athena. 

® Hypsizorus, mountain in Chalcidice (Plin. NV. H. iv. 36), 

¢ The reference is to the lepds yduos or secret marriage 


of Zeus and Hera, first mentioned in Iliad xiv. 294 ff., 
346 ff. ; cf. Theocrit. xv. 64, Callim. Aié. iii. 1. 4. 
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For whatsoever I bestowed in that hour upon my 
head, the delicate yellow unguents with the sweet- 
smelling wreaths, all lost their fragrance straight- 
way ; and whatsoever entered within my teeth and 
into the ungrateful belly, thereof naught remained 
until the morrow; but what I laid within my 
hearing ears, these things alone still abide for me. 


Il. 2 (19) 


- And she @ lifted the great fragment of Hypsizorus ® 
and went up into the city. 


II. 3 (20) 
And how Zeus loved for three hundred years.¢ 


IL. 4 (21) 


Since she @ alone among cities knows to pity. 


II. 5 (21a) 
The daughter ° of Athamas. 


II. 6 (22) 


The sickle is called among the Sicilians zanclonS 
Callimachus mentions this in Attia ii. 

@ The city of Athens. Paus. i. 17. 1 ‘*In the market- 
place of Athens . . . is an altar of Pity to whom. . . alone 
of the Hellenes the Athenians render honours.” 

¢ Hella. The phrase is quoted to illustrate an Ionicism 
whereby ‘* Athamas ” becomes ‘‘ Tammas.”’ 

4 Thucyd. vi. 4 ‘‘ The original name given to Sicily by the 
Sicels was Zancle, from its sickle-shape . . . the Sicels call 
the sickle zanclon.” 
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Steph. Byz. frag. s.v. Awdavn’ wvdpaorar . . ., 
ws ’Ezadpddiros vropvnpatilwy ro B’ Airiwv, 
amo Awddvns' wds tdv OQneavidwv vupdav. 


At , a] > 9 9% 4 4 , el 
tyumTos mpomdapolev én’ evvéa KdpheTo Troias 
Thv Keivou Dddapis mpaéw amenddoaro, 
m™p@Tos émel Tov Tavpov exaivicev Os Tov OAcBpov 
edpe Tov ev yaAK@ Kal Tupi yiyvopevov. 


1 3.0. wba’... mod (so E.M. accents, cf. 8.v. pod’ ra els 
a Aryyorra Onrukd, el uev TH O wapadhyerat, wapotiverat, olov . . . 
wha, el dé rH ot diPhObdyyy dédverac olov . . . wotd) éorw 6 
évaurés’ KadXlwayos’ Alyurros... wolas (fr. 182 Schneid.); cf. 
Suid. 3.v. roln. Tzetz. Lycophr. 117 wépynrat rod Padyjpov xat 
Kadvluaxos \éywr * rhy éxelvov Pddnpos (sic)... dwemddoaro (fr. 
194 Schneid.). Schol. Pind. P. i. 185 xarackevdoa 5¢ abrév - 
(sc. rov rob Paddpidos radpov) pact Ilepldaoy xal rp&rov ev abr@ 
karakajvat, kal KadXluayos* mpiros . . . yeyvomevoy (fr. 119 
Schneid.). Plutarch, Parall. xxxix. p. 315 TlépiAdos. . . 
ddpadty karacKxevdoas yadkhv fSwxe rH Bacirel ws dy rovs Eévous 
katakaly (Ovras év alta’ 6 5é wbvov rbre yevduevos Slkavos abrov 
évéBanrev. €ddxet dé puxnOpdv dvadidévar 7 Sduarts. ws ev devrépy 
Alrlwy (fr. 25 Schneid.). 


@ The combination of frags. 25, 119, 194, was first 
made by Ruhnken; frag. 182 was added by Porson. The 
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Il. 7 (24) 


Dodona: it gets its name, according to Ep- 
aphroditus in his commentary on Asta ii., from 
Dodona, one of the Oceanid nymphs. 


II. 8 (25)4 
Egypt formerly suffered drought for nine seasons : 


His conduct Phalaris imitated when he who invented 
the death by bronze and fire was the first to handsel 
the bull. 


story of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, and the brazen 
bull invented by Perillus is familiar to everyone. Calli- 
machus ee Phalaris as imitating Busiris, king of 
Egypt. e legend was that when Egypt had suffered 
from drought for nine years, Thrasius of Cyprus, a seer, 
told the king that the drought would cease if he would 
sacrifice a stranger every year to Zeus. Busiris took his 
advice and began the series by sacrificing Thrasius himself. 
Ovid, Ars amat. i. 647 ff., follows Callimachus closely : 
‘*Dicitur Aegyptos caruisse iuvantibus arva Imbribus atque 
annos sicca fuisse novem, Cum Thrasius Busirin adit 
monstratque piari Hospitis effuso sanguine posse Iovem. 
Illi Busiris : ‘ fies Iovis hostia primus,’ Inquit, ‘et Aegypto 
tu dabis hospes aquam.’ Et Phalaris tauro violenti aomibia 
Perilli Torruit : infelix imbuit auctor opus. Iustus uterque 
fuit, etc.” Cf. Trist. iii. 11. 39 ff., especially 48 : ‘*‘ Mugiet et 
veri vox erit illa bovis” (cf. Plutarch. he.)and 51 f. : ** * poenae 
mirande repertor, Ipse tuum praesens imbue,’ dixit, ‘opus.’” 
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Apart from Callimachus our authorities for the story 
of Acontiusand Cydippe are first and foremost Aristaenetus, 
Ep. i. 10, who closely follows Callimachus, Ovid, Heroides 
20 and 21, Tristia iii. 10. 73 ff., Antoninus Liberalis i. where 
the story of Hermochares and Ctesylla is a duplicate of 
that of Acautins and Cydippe, Plutarch, Aet. Graec. 27. 
Briefly the story is this. Acontius, a handsome youth 
of Ceos, saw Cydippe with her nurse at the yearly festival 
at Delos. Falling in love at sight, he followed her to 
the temple of Artemis, where he threw in the way of 


Ill. 1 


A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, vii. (1910), 1011. 
A. Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus. Ixxii. (1918), p. 473 ff. 


” A v4 U4 > + 1 
79n Kat Kovpw mrapBevos edvacaTo, 
TéOtov ws exédeve mpovdpdiov? Umvov tadoat 
adpoeve thy TaAw 4 dt ovv audibaret.4 
p thy Tad radi ovv audibare?. 
“Hpny yap xoré daou — Kvov, Kvov, taxeo, Aatdpé 
ve, ov y’ deion Kal Ta Ep OdX Coin: 5 
” , > @ . 3 4 aA aM” @. A : ~ 
wvao Kap<0 >” ever” ov Te Dens ides iepa Ppikrijs, 
e£ av émet® nai trav Hpvyes toropinv. 
” ToAvidpetn xaAdemrov KaKov GoTis aKapret ® 
11 ff. Cf. schol. Townl. Hom. Il. xiv. 296 els edviy 
gorravre glrous AjOovre roxjas’ . . . dd Kal péxpe viv 
Uréuynua purdccecOa rapa Natlos xal rov augiOary ry Tac 
ovyxararedeicbar’ Adda tov Ala gaciv év Tduwp AdOpa rev 
yovéwy dtarapbeveioa rhv “Hpav’ S0ev Ldap Srp Tis Geos 
bevnorevovres Tas Kdpas AdOpa ovyxomulfovew, elra mappnole 
Tovs ydpous Ovovew. 


2 apovixdioy only here. 
8 =Callim. fr. 210=schol. Soph. Antig. 629 radts Aéyera 
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her attendant an apple inscribed with the words “1 
swear by Artemis to marry Acontius.” The attendant 
handed the apple to Cydippe who read the inscription and, 
realizing the oath by whieh she was unintentionally binding 
herself, threw it away. The father of Cydippe arranged 
a different marriage for his daughter; but always when 
the time for the marriage arrived, vy dippe was seized by 
a mysterious illness. Three times this happened, but the 
fourth time the father went to Delphi to consult Apollo, 
and learnt that the whole mystery was due to the oath by 
which his daughter had unwittingly bound herself. By 
the advice of Apollo Cydippe’s father fulfilled her vow 


ITI. 1 


And already the maid had been bedded with the 
boy, even as ritual ordered that the bride should 
sleep her prenuptial sleep with a male child both 
whose parents were alive. Yea, for they say that 
once on a time Hera °*—thou dog, thou dog, refrain, 
my shameless soul! thou wouldst sing of that which 
it is not lawful to tell. It is a good thing for thee 
that thou hast not seen the rites of the dread goddess’: 
else wouldst thou have uttered their story too. Surely 
much, knowledge is a grievous thing for him who 


@ Of. Ait. ii. 3. > The mysteries of Demeter. 
wap Alodeiow  dvonpacbetcd (? pvnorevOeiod) Tim windy. 
KalNlpaxos* abrixa (stc) riy Tau KrX. 
{ wais duqgrOadis is a boy or pa both of whose parents are 
alive; cf. Pollux iii. 40, etc. erwerden, Lex. Graec., adds 
Dittenberger, SylJ.? 353. 20, 21. 
5 The reading is due to A. E. Housman. The papyrus 
has efevérrev, but the first hand wrote efaveret. 
6 dxapret=<dxpare? only here. 
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yAdoons: ws eTEOv mats ode padhuy exe? 
H@ow pev éueAAov ev voaTe Oupov apvéew 10 
ob Boes ofetay SepKopevor dopida, 
SeveAuvynv tHv 8° efre KaKos xAdos, efAe Se voiaos, 
alyas és dypiddas THY dmomrepmToweBa,,” 


pevdopevor eS Lepny pnpilopev 8.) TOT’ avuypr 
Tv Koupny "A[idlew péxpis ernfe Sdcpwv. 15 * 
Sevrepov éoTdpyuvTo Ta KAtopia,* Sevrepov 7 
qra|[t|s : 
EmTa TETAPTAiW pijvas Exapve 7rupt. 
TO TpiTov éuyynoavTo yajLov KoTe, TO TpiTov adT|[ts 
Kudimmny ddoos KpujLos eowKioato. 
TET PaTov [o]dxer’ epewe TmaAThp és Aédprov ° dpas 20 
DoiBov' 6 8 evvUXvov 8 totr’ ém0s nuddoato* * 
“<A prépudos TH, mrau8t ydpov Bapvs Spkos enna, 
AvySapu ov yap eu) TH<pos> Eexnde Kdous,! 
ovd ev "Apuxdaiw Op<d>ov® émdexev odd’ amo 


Onpns 
éxAvlev motrap@ Avpata Ilapbevin, 25 


1 Cf. the proverb uh racdl udxapar, Paroem. Gr. Gaisford, 

77, ete. 

Ps Cf. Hesych. 3.v. xar’ alyas dyplas: Traporuta Aeyouévn | 
els d-yplas alyas tpérev Tas vocous, uddtora de Thy lepdy. Suid, 

8.0. Kar’ alyas dyplas, Paroem. Gr. Gaisford, p. 197 (duola rq 

** és xdpaxas”), Philostr. Her. p. 148. 

3 Wevdduevae . . Pyutfoueyv = Callim. fr. 276, 4.6. schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 1019 ra peydda rdv waddy edpipws lepa Kal 
Kadd papev ... Kal Thy NouKhy vdcov lepdy, ws cai KadAlyaxos°* 
Yeudoperot kTA. 

‘ xkoula only here. Brinkmann suggests accenting 
KNlomia; cf. Oéopmia, pix, hoxuta, etc. a 

2 Aedpica>év ? Aristaenet. i. 10 Tplrov dpolws Tatra cup 
BéBnxe rH masdl, 6 b€ warhp rerdpryy ovK dvépewe vdcor, GAN’ 
érvdero Tou Tlvdlov rls &pa Gedy rdv yduov eurodlfea ry Kopp. 

6 6¢ ’Aréd\Nwy mdvra cadds roy warépa dddoxa, tov véov, rd 
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controls not his tongue: verily this is a child with 
a knife. 

In the morning the oxen were to tear their 
hearts in the water,* seeing before them the keen 
blade. But in the afternoon an evil paleness seized 
her: seized her the disease which we banish to the 
goats of the wild and which we falsely call the holy 
disease. And then that ill sickness wasted the girl 
even to the gates of death. A second time the 
couches were spread: a second time the maid was 
sick for seven months with a quartan fever. A 
third time they bethought them again of marriage: 
a third time a deadly chill settled on Cydippe. A 
fourth time her father abode it no more but set off 
to Delphian Phoebus, who in the night spake and 
said. “A grievous oath by Artemis thwarts thy 
child’s marriage. For my sister was not vexing 
Lygdamis,? neither in Amyclae’s shrine® was she 
. weaving rushes, nor in the river Parthenius/ was she 
washing her stains after the hunt: nay, she was at 

@The oxen were to be bathed in the morning for the 


eet lana sacrifice, but on the previous afternoon Cydippe 
ell ill. 

> Epilepsy. We possess a Hippocratean treatise on it. 

e to, Zimaeus, 86a, Hippocrat. passim, ‘‘ quartana 
febris” Plin. V.H. vii. 166, etc. 

¢ Lygdamis, a king of the Cimmerians who burnt the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, circ. 670 B.c. 

¢ Paus. iii. 18. 9. 

4 River in Pontus, haunt of Artemis, Steph. Byz. s.v., 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 938. a 


pijdov, rov Spxov, xal rijs ’Apréucdos rov Ouudv: Kalb mapawet 
Oarrov eSopxoy drogjvat thy Kopyy. 

6 éuptywov ? cf. Hesych. s.v. évvtxcov xpimres ... Tuves dé 
eupdyov, dv rp UvXQ. . 

7 The punctuation is due to Prof. A. Platt. rijos Platt; 
Tivov'Papyrus.  . 8 @ptov Hunt; Oploy Papyrus. 
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Aly JA 5° hv emtOnyos, "Axovriov ommote o7) mais 
_ @pooev, ovw aAdov, _vuppiov é€éuevar: 
al[anplv&’? ardX qv pp eéA<yn>s cupdpdduova 
éoba, 
[wa ]vra TeAcuTioEts Opkta Ouyarépos. 
dpyupov ov poriBe yap? ’Axovriov adda paewd 30 
TAexT pov Xpro@ dypsi Ge pu€epevar. 
Kodpeiins od yy’ avwlev 6 mevOepds, atbtap o 
Ketos 
yosBpos "Apuoraiou [Zn ]vos ad’ iep<é wy 3 
"Ixpiov, ola pew [n]Aev € én oupeos du Bavecouy * 
mpnuvew xaA Le arn Maipay dvepxoperny, 35 
aitetobat To 8° dnua Tmapat Avos, @ Te Jape >vol 
mAjooovrat Awwéats Optuyes év * vepedas.® ’ 
4 Jeds: atrap o Nafov éBn maduw, etpeto 8 aurny 
KovpyY, 7) o av<a> 7@" may exdduyper é Eros. 
hv ad ods:® & t[e] Aourdv, "Axdvrte, ceio pereA- 
ety 40 


dxhput’, i.e. & éxjpute. Callimachus affects such inverted 
order. 

2 dpyipw ov uonBov yap ? Aristaenet. i. 10 ‘‘ &\dws re,” 
gyal, ** Kudlarrny Axovrip cuvdrrTwy ov Hod BOov av cuvercultecas 
dpyipy, GAN’ éxarepwer o 0 ydpos Eorat xpucois.’ 

5 [Zn]vos a’ lep<éwv Housman; .. . Trosappiepoor (u 
apparently deleted) Papyrus. 
4 ém’ ovpeos duBdvecow=frag. anon. 70 Schneider, 4.6. 


ELM, 8.0. dpBov . . . Aéyovra dé xal of dpewvol kal Urol roe 
olov én’ , duBidvecor. 
s rjecovrat .. « &v=eumdjocovra, cf Hom. Od. xxii. 


468 f. ws 3 8r’ av fH xlydae ravvolrrepo ne mérecae | Epxe’ éve- 
wrjgwor, 76 8 éorhxy évt Oduvy, Oppian, Hal. iii. 117. 

6 vepéd\ars=nets. Hesych. végea . . . kal Alva! Onparckd. 
Suid. vedédn . . . eldos Sixrvou Onpevrixo. Arist. Birds, 194 
bed. wayldas, ua vedédas, wd dlxrva. 

' 7 d@va 7p Brinkmann; averws Papyrus. 
8 xnvavows Papyrus. "The punctuation is due to Schwister. 
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home in Delos when thy child sware @ that she would 
have Acontius, none other, for her bridegroom. But 
if thou wilt take me for thy adviser, thou wilt fulfil 
all the oath of thy daughter even as she announced.? 
For I say that Acontius shall be no mingling of lead 
with silver, but of electrum¢ with shining gold. 
Thou, the father of the bride, art sprung from 
Codrus4: the Cean bridegroom springs from the 
priests of Zeus Aristaeus’ the Lord of Moisture: 
priests whose business it is upon the mountain-tops 
to assuage stern Maera/ when she rises and to entreat 
from Zeus the wind whereby many a quail is entangled 
in the linen mesh.”’ So spake the god. And her 
father went back to Naxos and questioned the maiden 
herself; and she revealed to him the whole matter. 
And she was well again. For the rest, Acontius, 


@ Aristaenet. i. 10 says the inscription on the apple was 
Ma rh “Apremyv ’Axovrly yanodua. Note that the ancients 
habitually read aloud. 

> The reading of the beginning of the line is quite uncertain. 

¢ Not amber here, but the metallic alloy of gold and silver. 

¢ The last king of Athens. | 

¢ Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Cyrene (Pind. P. ix. 64f.). 
When Ceos was suffering from pestilence owing to the heat 
of the dogstar, Aristaeus went there and built an altar to 
Zeus Icmaeus or Icmius, i.e. Zeus as god of Moisture, and 
established an annual sacrifice for him and Sirius on the 
hills of the island. Ever after Zeus caused the Etesian 
winds to blow for forty days after the rise of Sirius. Hence 
Aristaeus was worshipped in Ceos as Zeus Aristaeus (Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 516 ff. ; Nonnus v. 269 ff.). 

J The hound of Erigone: as a star=Sirius (Hesych. 
8.v., Lycophron 334) or Procyon (Hygin. Astr. ii. 4, etc.). 


For the phrase cf. Lucian, Lexiphan. 12 ravry mpoorecdvres 8 
re Aapaclas xal 7 yuvh atvrod.. . . lxérevoy édejoa opas’ h dé 
atrixa érévevoe, xal o@s Rv. Hesych. s.v. tyujs* . . . Gos. 
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” 1 2907 ? / 
Zora. THv iSinv és Atovvordda. 
> @ A b) A 1 A yA 9 479 @ 
x7} Jeds edopxeiro! Kai HAukes avTix eTaLtpys 
<f Sov? spnvaiovs otk dvaBaddopevovs. 
od ce Soxéw Tyuodros, “Akdvrte, vuKTos éxeivys 
> , ag 4 ¢ @ , 45 
dvti Ke, TH® pitpyns Hao waplevins, 
t) A 3 / 4 > , > VA 
od odupdv "IdixAcov* éemitpexov aoraxvecow 
oS’ & KeA<au>virns éxredticto Midns 
SéEacbar,® Yidov 8° dv eis émpdprupes elev 
olrwes od xyaderod vides ctor Beod. 
> 5 y , , 4 93 ” rr , Q 50 
éx 5é ydpou Keivowo péy’ odvopa peAde veecUau- 
53) yap €0° spérepov piddov *Akovriadar 
Av \ , 6 *Iovpdl5 , 
movAd Tu Kal repitysov ® "TovAtée vareraovow, 
Keie, reov 8 jets twepov exAvomev 
révde trap apxaiov Hevopjdeos 0s <K>+oTE TAaCaY 
~ 9 A 4 , 4 
vijoov évi pvyiun KdrBeTo pr8oroyy, 55 
” «7 7 2 , , 
dpxpevos ws” vipdno.ly €]vaiero Kwpuxinar, 
tas amd apvnocot Ais ediwke péyas, 


1 e¥opxetro. Hunt compares schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 257 
éxelvous Hv pn evopxapev. { 

2 <f>5ov Wilamowitz; edov Papyrus, cf. Aristaenet. 1. 

10 évepydv bpuéevatov Hdov, ovx dvaBaddduevor Ere. 

8 ry Gilbert Murray; 7ys Papyrus. Aristaenet. i. 10 
has dravra 5° ody Suws Bpadivew éddxee TH 'Axovrly, xal obre 
hpépay éxelvns évdurce paxporépay éopaxévat obre vixra BpaxuTépav 
ris vuxrods éxelyns, js ovx Av AAAdEaTo Tov Mldov xpvody, ovde 
Tov Tayrddou woitov loocrdctov tryetro TH Képp. 

4 spupdv "Ipixdevov = Callim. fr. 496, i.e. Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. iv. 329. 6 (Herodian ii. p. 861 Lentz) 5d kal péy- * 
govras tov Znvddorov ered) 7d apvav éx Keparéwy xryrixdy 
Ereye kal rov Kaddluaxor ‘‘xelp 7 Todvd<e>uneln” wat ‘* opupdv 
’Idixxecov.”” Schneider wrongly combined the two phrases 
as one quotation. 
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it will be her business to go with thee to -her own 
Dionysias.* 

So faith was kept with the goddess, and her fellows 
straightway sang their comrade’s marriage hymn, 
deferred no longer. ‘Then I deem, Acontius, that 
for that night, wherein thou didst touch her maiden 
girdle, thou wouldst not have accepted either the 
ankle of Iphicles® who ran upon the corn-ears nor 
the possessions of Midas* of Celaenae. And my 
verdict would be attested by all who are not ignorant 
of the stern god. And from that marriage a great 
name was destined to arise. For, O Cean, your clan, | 
the Acontiadae, still dwell, numerous and honoured, 
at Tulis.¢ And this thy passion we heard from old 
Xenomedes,’ who once enshrined all the island in a 
mythological history: beginning with the tale of how 
it was inhabited by the Corycian‘ nymphs whom a 
great lion drave from Parnassus: wherefore also they 


@ 4.6. Naxos, Diodor. v. 52. 

> Iphiclus or Iphicles, son of Phylactus, father of Podarces 
and Protesilaus, was proverbial for his speed of foot. He 
could run over a cornfield without bending the ears (Hesiod 
fr. 143 ap. Eustath. JI. ii. 693, Nonnus xxviii. 284 f., etc.). 

¢ Midas of Celaenae in Phrygia, proverbial for his wealth. 

@ In Ceos, birthplace of Simonides and Bacchylides. 

¢ Xenomedes is cited by various grammarians, schol. 
Aristoph. Lys. 448; schol. Townl. Jl. xvi. 328. Dion. Hal. 
De Thucyd. v. calls him 6 Xtos (read Ketos). 

‘Nymphs of the Corycian cave on Parnassus, cf. Ovid, 
Her, xx, 221 f. (Acontius to Cydippe) ‘‘ Insula Coryciis 
ampere celeberrima nymphis Cingitur Aegaeo, nomine 

, mari.” ~ 


5 Aristaenetus i. 10 has xal ctupndo wdvres éuol, Sco. 
bh Kabdwak ray épwrikay duadeis. 

6 repit:mov only here. 

7 Apxpevos ws. Cf. Hymn Artem. 4 and fr. 9%. 
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‘Ydpodcoay Th Pie pow epnpicay, oi as Te Kupw . . 
[-]o ... Ovo[-]ro . . . @Keev ev Kapuars- 
[w]s té pw evvdoocarro téwv *AAaddEvos alet 60 
Leds émi cadmiyywv ipa Bo déxerat 
Kdpes opot Aedéyeoot, per ovvoua 8° adAdo 
Baréobar 
PoiBou Kat MedAins tus eOnne Kews- 
ev 5° uBpw Odvarov” TE Kepavvioy, ev d€ yonras. 
Tedyivas prardpeov Tt ovK addyovra bedv 65 
nAEd Anpwvakra yépwv evel Kato d€Ar [ous, 
Kal ypnov Maxedop pnTépa AcéBens, 
ds povvas ote vijcov avetperov ceiver’ aAl[t|t [pias 
UBptos don Geis EMcrrov abavarou 
Téooapas ws Te mdAnas 6 pev Tteixioce Meya- 
K [Alas 70 
Kap@aiav, Xp<v>c0ts? 8 Evarvdos jurdéns 
evKpnvov mroXicbpov *lovAidos, attap "Anat... 
Iloinooay Xapitwy idpup’® évaroxdpwv, 
aorupov "Adpaoros dé K<o >py [oa ]uov, elze 5é, Kete, 
Evyxpabévr’ adrais cédv épwra odfev 75 
apeaBus eryTupin pepednevos, evOev 6 mraLd0s 
pobos és TPETEpTV edpape KaAAcornv. 
ov yap Tas TOAiwY oiKHoLas doopat 77° 
ort ye [ucatov Znvés dms a. . . Onv. 
GAN’ t . . vno. KpouTovVa . 2 2. ww ee eee s. 80 


1 Kipw .. «rd. The reading is quite uncertain. No 
connexion is known between Ceos and any of the towns 
called Caryae (in Laconia, Arcadia, and Lycia). 

2 xpergous, apparently, Papyrus. 

3 tdpun’. The reading is doubtful, the noun not being 

~ found ‘claewhiere with v short. 


* Heraclid. [epi wodcrecav ix. (Miiller, F.H.G. ii. p. 214) 
éxadetro pe ‘Té5potca 7 vijros: Aéyovrac Se olxjoa: NUpda ie 
alrhv’ poBjoavros 5é avras A€ovros els Kdpuvorov diaBjvar. did 
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called it Hydrussa,* and how . . . dwelt in Caryae. 
And how they dwelt in it whose offerings Zeus of 
the War-Cry® evermore receives to the sound of 
trumpets—Carians and Leleges together; and how 
Ceos, son of Phoebus and Melia, caused it to take 
another name. Withal the insolence and the light- 
ning death and therewith the wizard Telchines¢ and 
Demonax, who foolishly regarded not the blessed 
gods, did the old man put in his tablets, and aged 
Macelo, mother of Dexithea, whom alone the death- 
less gods left scatheless, what time for sinful insolence 
they overturned the island. And how of its four 
cities? Megacles built Carthaea, and Eupylus, son of 
the heroine Chryso, the fair-fountained city of Lulis, 
and Acae .. . Poeéssa, seat of the fair-tressed 
Charites, and how Aphrastus built the city of 
Coresus. And blent therewith, O Cean, that old 
man, lover of truth, told of thy fierce love: whence 
came the maiden’s story to my muse. For now I 
shall not sing of the foundations of cities . . . 
kal axpwriptoy ris Kéw Adwy xadeirat. Kéws 3’ éx Nauwdxrov 
dtaBas Guice, Kal da’ abrod Tatirny wropacay. 

® Herodot. v. 119 says ‘‘the Carians alone of all people 
that we know offer sacrifice to Zeus Stratios.” 

¢ Our chief authorities for the legend referred to here are 
Pindar, Paeans, iv. 42 ff., Bacchylides i., Ovid, Jbis and scholia. 
The story in outline is that the Telchines, mythical crafts 
men and wizards, provoked the wrath of the gods. So Zeus 
and Poseidon ‘sent the land and all the host of the people 
into the depths of Tartarus ” (Pind. /.c.), but spared Dexithea 
and her sisters, daughters of Damon (here called Demonax), 
because they had entertained Zeus and Apollo. Macelo in 
the Jbis_scholia is called sister of Dexithea, not mother. 
Dexithea became mother of Euxantius by Minos of Crete. 
See Jebb, Bacchylides, pp. 443 ff. 

4 The names of the founders of the cities of the Cean 
tetrapolis are otherwise unknown. For the towns see 
Steph. Byz. s.v. 
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[Ley pBrero S° elomvyAas, ommdre Kodpos toe 
, Gwdredov He Aoetpov. 

E.M. s.v. eiomvyAns. That this belongs to the 
Cydippe episode may be inferred from Aristaenet. i. 10 
ot Sé€ dtAoBedpoves tot KdAXous eis SidacKdAov 
mpotovTa TEeptecKotrouv cvvwOodbrres aAAAovs. 


mroNot Kal diA€ovres “Axovriov Kav epale 
oivoTréras LuxeAas ek KvAdikwv AaTayas. 
Athenaeus xv. 668 B; cf. 668 E. 


dypade TH waonow emi mpoxdvnow epoira. 

Schol. Soph. Antig. 80. Cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 Kai 
eis dypov emi mdon mpoddce: Tov trarépa pevywv 
edoira. ~ 


aad’ evt 57) pAocotor! KEKOMpEVO Toco pépoiTe 
ypdppata Kudimmny soo’ epéovat Kadnp. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 144 tOLOV épacray iy Ta 
Tov Epwpevv ovopara _ vpdpew ev Tots ToLxoLs 
7 d€évOpors 7 pvrAdos oVTws: 6 Seiva Kadds: Kal 
Tapa Kadipdxe: an’ KTA. 5 ; of: Aristaenet. i. 10 
tide, @ d€vOpa,, Kat vous vuiv yevouro -KQL pur", 
Omrws av etrroute ** Kudiamn Kady,” 4} yotv rocatra 


1 pro.oiot Bentley ; pddAdouw. 


@ ELM. 8.v. elomvidns . . . 6 Ud Too Epwros elomvedpevos. 
Aaxedaubvios yap elomvety pact 7d épiv. Cf. BM. 8.v. dtrys ; 
schol. Theocr. xii. 13 elomvidos 6 épacrhs, dirns 6 épwuevos. 

e Hesych. 8.v. pwredv’ didackadretov. Suid. 8.v. pwhedv* 7d 
madeuriptov Iwves. Cf. HM. 8.v. dropidos and Pollux iv. 19 
and 41, ix. 41. 
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III. 2 (169) 


And the youth attracted lovers* whenever he 
went to school? or bath. 


III. 3 (102) 


And many for love of Acontius when they drank 
the wine poured from their cups upon the ground 
Sicilian heel-taps.¢ 


III. 4 (26) 


Wherefore upon every pretext? he went to the 
country. Cf. Aristaenet. i. 10 and on every excuse 
he went to the country. 


III. 5 (101) 


But graven on your bark* may ye bear such writing 
as shall declare “ Cydippe beautiful.” 


Schdl. Aristoph. Ach. 144: It was the peculiar 
custom of lovers to write the names of the beloved 
upon walls, trees, leaves: “ Beautiful So-and-so.”’ 
So in Callimachus: But etc.; cf. Aristaenet.: Would, 
O trees, that you had understanding and voice, so 
that you might say “ Beautiful Cydippe”’ ; or might 


¢ The reference is to the game of cottabos (see Dict. of 
Ant. for various ways of playing it). It is said to be a 
Sicilian invention, Athen. xv. 668. 
4 Hesych. 8.v. wrpoxdvn, oxiyis, wpbpacis, cal xadUmrpa, 
Callim. Hymn vi. 74. 
¢ For the custom of writing the name of the beloved upon 
trees cf. Theocr. 18. 47, Verg. Ecl. 10. 53, Propert. i. 18. 22, 
Ovid» Her. 5. 21, etc. 
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~ ~ , 
Kata Tov dAody éeyKeKkoAappeva dépoite ypap- 
o 
para doa THY Kudimmnv érovoydoe: Kadjv.  - 


Apos éyd, ti 5€ cor Tovd’ éemébynxa doPov; 

Hesych. s.v. Aewpicevta. Probably from the 
Cydippe episode, cf: Aristaenet. i. 10 ri dé cot 
tobrov émfyov tov PoPov; 


Tws pev 6 Mrnodpxetos ef E€vos, de avvawd. 
Priscian, Inst. Gramm. ii. 12; cf. i. 11 and 30; 
Hephaestion i. 8. 


A , 
E.M. s.v. Bpépos, To veoyvov mradiov. Kupiws 
> v\ 9 , , > / ~ > #7 
emt avOpwrov. Kaddipayos ev tpitw trav Airiwv 
A A 
Kat emt oxvpvou TiOnow. 


-_ 


IV. 


In the restoration given it isjassumed that the “goddess 
invoked is Aphrodite who is closely associated with the 
Graces. The ‘‘ queen” of v. 2 is taken to be Berenice, 
wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, who was the “‘ fourth of the 
Graces,” Callimach. Ep. 52. “Apny in v. 1 may be a veiled 
allusion to the Syrian war. Inv. 6 the allusion may be 
to some lost passage of Hesiod in praise of Aphrodite. 
For other restorations see Hunt and Platt, UW. ce. 


Hunt, Oxyrhynch. Pap. vii. (1910). A. Platt, C7. 
Qu. Jan. 1911. As the subscription in the papyrus 
shows, this is the conclusion of the fourth and last 
book of the Ata. The restoration here given is 
merely experimental. 
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at least carry, graven on your bark, words to call 
Cydippe beautiful. 
III. 6 (229) 


Shameless me! why did I set such fear upon 
thee ?4 


III. 7 (27) 
As the guest of Mnesarchus? said, so I agree. 


III. 8 (28) 


Bpepos, the newly born child; properly of a 
human being. Callimachus in Aitia iii. applies it 
also to a whelp. 


« Acontius expresses remorse for having exposed Cydippe 
to the anger of Artemis. 

6 The father of Pythagoras was called Mnesarchus, but the 
reference here is unknown. 
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"Apnv} 67’ éun Motod m[o8 tAjdacera. 
[4 ]zov Kai Xapirwv [od AoxedT]pia, pata*® 3° 
avdcons 
[nme ]répns, ov ce wevdov (uum? oro |uare 
mavr ayabny Kat wavTa T ben leoyeper elze[v 
doves 
Ketvos.4 rH Modoar Troha vdpovre Bora 5 
ou pvbous eBddovro Trap’ Ag [lov d&€os imzou: 
xaitpe, ovv eveotot 5 | §PXEO. Awirépy. 
xaipe, Zed, péya Kai at, caw 8 [8X0 }v olkov 
avdKTwv: 
avtap.eyw Movoéwr melos [é|zrene vopov. 


Steph. Byz. s.v. Aeumuds, Kaun @ecoaXias rept 
Adpiccay, Grrov gat tov “AzodAwva Sermvica 
amp@tov ore éK TOV Tépsrew xabapbets urré- 
otpewev: Kal T@ madt TH StaxopioTH THs Sadvyns 


1 apw Papyrus. The letter following Mojdca is very 

doubtful. unt takes it for 7. We might read 7[w’. 

* 2 yota Hunt. | 

3 Yevddvunos with short antepenult does not seem to 
occur, but ef. pevddvepos. Cf. Hesych. pevddvuyor bvecpor- 
Wevdordyot. 

* Hunt gives xelvy, but there are signs of correction. 
The reference is to Hesiod whom the Muses visited, Hes. 
ai 22 f., Ovid, Fast. vi. 13. Cf. Fronto, Ep. ad Mare. 

2 Hesiodum pastorem . . . dormientem poetam ais 
faetitn: At enim ego memini olim apud magistrum .me 
legere : roiuéve wre véwovre map’ txvov dféos trou | ‘Hoddy, 
Moucéwy éopds br’ qvriacer.” 


@ Hippocrene, Hesiod, Th. 6, a spring on Helicon, 
feigned to have been caused by the hoof of Pegasus, the 
winged horse of Bellerophon: hence called Hyyacis xpivn, 
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IV. 1 


. .. When some day my Muse shall propitiate War. 
Surely, O thou who didst assist at the birth of the 
Graces and who didst bring to birth my Queen, not 
with lying lips did the minstrel call thee of perfect 
excellence and of perfect fulfilment; that minstrel 
with whom as he herded many sheep the Muses 
held converse beside the footprint of the swift 
Horse.* Hail to thee and do thou come with 
prosperous? weal. Hail, greatly hail to thee also, 
O Zeus! do thou save all the house of our kings! 
and I will visit the haunt of the Muses on foot.¢ 


IV. 2 (32) 


Deipnias, a village of Thessaly near Larissa, where 
Apollo is said to have dined first on his return from 
Tempe after purification.4 And it was the custom - 


Mosch. iii. 78; ‘* Pegasis unda,” Martial ix. 59; ‘fons 
caballinus,” Pers. Prol. 1. 

’ \utrépy: the comparative is hardly to be rendered in 
English. The phrase is a ritualistic one, ¢.g. we know from 
extant tablets that a usual form of inquiry at the oracle at 
Dodona was ‘‘ A. asks . . . whether if he do so and so, it 
will be for him Acuov cal duevov.” The antique nature of the 
word is noticed by Lucian, Lexiphan. 21 7 3's xal apnyérn 
Kal Agere. 

¢ Callimachus will henceforth devote himself to prose 
writing. 

@ After slaying the Python Apollo had to go into 
banishment till he was purified of the murder. e went 
to Tempe (Plut. Aet. Gr. 12) where he was purified by 
Carmanor of Crete (Paus. x. 7. 2). This was com- 
memorated by a solemn pilgrimage to Tempe every ninth 
year when a branch of laurel was carried home by a boy 
called daphnephoros. 
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; CALLIMACHUS 
os eis rTHvde wapayevopevy Seumveiv: KadAipaxos 
TETAPTO’ 

Aeummas evbev pv dedexarat. 


Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrep. 35, Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
viii. p. 124 Tipsdrar b€ Tis Kal Dadnpot Kara. 
mpvpvav mpws] . .. 06 d€ KaTa _ mpupvas NPws 
‘Avopoyeds € eoTly, vios Mivwos, odTws ovop.acbets 
ore KaTa mpupvas Tav vey tOpuTo, ws KaAdipayxos 
év 0’ t&v Aitiwv péuvyrac. | 


Harpocration s.v. “Axria dywv tradaus Fv wes 
OnAov moved KadXiaxos év TO mepi aydvov. 

Cf. Suid. s.v. “Axria, Bekker, Anecd. 373. 80. The 
Tlepit dywvwv being otherwise unknown, this prob- 
ably belongs to the Aitza. 


Chronicon Paschale iii., Migne, Patrol. Gr. xcii. 
293 rov dé imm«ov aydva 6 *EvudAwos dppyact 
Sumadous epetipe, Kabas ovveyparbaro KadXipayos 


. ev tots Airtow adrot. 


Clem. Alex. Protrep. ii. p. 32, Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
viii. 117 “Aprep “Apkddes * A mayyouerqD xadou- 
pevyy mpootpérovTat, ws pnot KaAdAdipayos eév 
Airiots. 

¢ Paus. viii. 23. 6 ‘* About a furlong from Caphyae 
(in Arcadia) is a place Condylea, where there is a grove 


and temple of Artemis —anciently called ‘ Artemis of 
Condylea,’ but they say her name was changed for the 
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for the boy who brought the laurel to dine when he 
arrived at this village. Callimachus [ Ata] iv. 


Whence Deipnias receives him. 


IV. 8 (33b) 
A certain Hero-at-the-stern is honoured at 
Phalerum] . . . this is Androgeos, son of Minos, so 


named because he was set up on the sterns of ships, 
as Callimachus tells in Attia iv. 


From Uncertain Books 
1 


The Actia was an ancient games’ meeting, as 
Callimachus shows in his work on Games. 


2 


The equestrian contest with two-horse cars was 
invented by Enyalios, as Callimachus has written 
. . in the Aztia. 


3 


The Arcadians worship Artemis under the title 
of Artemis Hung,* as Callimachus says in the Aztza. 


following reason. Some children who were playing about 
the an pam ae many they do not say—found a rope, 
which they tied round the throat of the image of the 
goddess, saying ‘Artemis is being hung.’ hen the 
people of Caphyae found out what the children had done, 
they stoned them to death. Whereupon an epidemic of 
miscarriage attacked their women, until the Pythian 
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Schol. AD Hom. Jl. ii. 145 xatameoovtos dé 
Tob maidos TO wUmoKeipevov tréAayos “Indpuiov 
, e A , > 
perwvoudobn .. . taropet . . . KadAtpayos ev 
Alrious. 


Probus on Vergil, Georg. iii. 19 Molorchi mentio 
est apud Callimachum in Airiwy libris. 


Servius on Vergil, A. i. 408 Cur dextrae iungere 
dextram Non datur] maiorum haec fuerat salutatio, 
cuius rei TO alrtov, i.e. causam, Varro Callimachum 
sequutus exposuit, asserens omnem eorum honorem 
dextrarum constitisse virtute. Ob quam rem hac se 
venerabantur corporis parte. 


Schol. Ovid, Ibis 475 sacerdos Apollinis Delii 
Anius fuit, ad quem quum venisset per noctem 
Thasus a canibus laniatus est, unde nullus canis Delon 
accedit auctore Callimacho. 





priestess told them to bury the children and make yearly 
offerings to them (évayigew avrots xara éros), as they had 
been put to death unjustly. The Caphyans carry out the 
injunction of that oracle to this day and—what was also 
enjoined in the oracle—they have ever since called the 
goddess at Condylea ‘ Artemis Hung.’” 

@ Icarus, son of Daedalus. 

’ Molorchus (Molorcus), a peasant of Cleonae, who 
entertained Heracles when he came to slay the Nemean lion. 
The story is connected with the foundation of the Nemean 
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4 (5) 
His boy @ having fallen, the underlying sea had its 


name changed to the “ Icarian”’ sea, as Callimachus 
tells in the Adtza. 
5 (6) 


Molorchus” is mentioned by Callimachus in the 
Aitia. 
6 (8) 


Why is it not granted me to join right hand to 
. right hand?] This was our ancestors’ manner of 
salutation, the aituov of which Varro has explained, 
following Callimachus, asserting that all their 
honour lay in the strength of their right hands; 
wherefore they paid respect to one another with 
that part of the body. 


7 (9) © 


Anius* was priest of Apollo at Delos. Thasus, 
visiting him at night, was torn by dogs; hence no 
dog has access to Delos, according to Callimachus. 


games. In many respects it is a close parallel to the story 
of Hecale and Theseus. Cf. Nonnus xvii. 52 ff. ; Steph. 
Byz. 8.v. Modopxia; Stat. S. iii. 1. 29, iv. 6. 51, Th. iv. 160 
etc. ; Tibull. iv. 1; E. Maass, ‘* Alexandrin. Fragm.” in 
Hermes xxiv. (1889), p. 520 ff. ° 
¢ The reference of this to the ditia is pure con- 
jecture. For Anius cf. schol. Lycophr. 580. Thasus was 
is son, Hygin. 247. A similar story of the exclusion of 
horses from the temple of Artemis on account of the death 
of Hippolytos is said, by Servius on Verg. Aen. vii. 778, to 
have heen mentioned by Callimachus in the Attia (fr. 7 
Schneider). 
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Our knowledge of this poem is derived mainly from 
the translation by Catullus, who in his 65th poem tells 
Ortalus that, his brother’s death having made it impossible 
for him to write poetry, he is sending him a translation . 
from Callimachus : 3 


Sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
Haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae. 


The translation referred to may well be the 66th poem of 
our editions, the Comu Berenices. We have small means 
of judging whether the poem is a strict translation or 
only a paraphrase. | 

Berenice was the daughter of Magas, King of Cyrene, 
who was a son of Berenice I., wife of Ptolemy I. Though 
long betrothed to Ptolemy III., she does not appear to 
have actually become his wife till after his accession to 
the throne of Egypt (which was at latest in 246 B.c.); of. 
'Callim. Ixvi. 11 ““novo auctus hymenaeo.” About the time 
that Ptolemy III. came to the throne his sister Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had become the wife 
of Antiochus II. of Syria, was murdered, as was Antiochus 
himself, by Laodice, the divorced wife of Antiochus, who 
caused her own son Seleucus II. Callinicus to be pro- 
claimed king. Thus broke out the Aaodixeos médepos 
(CIG. 2905) or Third Syrian War. 

On the departure of her husband for the war Berenice 
vowed to the gods for his safety a lock of her hair, which 
upon his return was dedicated in the temple of Arsinoé 
Aphrodite at Zephyrium. The lock mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Thereupon Conon, the court astronomer, pre- 
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tended to identify it with the delicate group of stars, 
thenceforth known as Coma Berenices, lying within the 
circle formed by Ursa Major, Bodtes, Virgo, and Leo; cf. 
Catull. lxvi. 65 ff. “ Virginis et saevi contingens namque 
Leonis Lumina, Callisto iuncta Lycaoniae, Vertor in 
occasum, tardum dux ante Booten, qui vix sero alto 
mergitur Oceano” ; cf. Hygin. Astron. ii. 24, Hesych. s.v. 
Bepevixns wdéxapyos. The title of the poem is conjectural 
and the fragments are assigned to it on the evidence of 
Catullus. 
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BEPENIKH2 MWAOKAMO2X 

nde Kovewv p’ éBredev ev népt, tov Bepevixns 

Boorpuxov, 6v Keivn taow EOnKe Beois. 

Schol. Arat. 146 Kévev 6 pabypatixes IIroAe- 
paiw xapilopevos Bepevikns mAdKkapov €€ atrod 
[sc. Adovros] katnotépice. totro Kat KadXipaxyos 
mov dnow noe Kovwy éBrepev . .. ov 7° 
dpa... Geotow. The text is that of Muretus but 
it is quite uncertain whether the words of the schol. 
are a continuous quotation. Catullus lxvi. 7 ff. Idem 
me ille Conon caelesti in lumine vidit E Bereniceo 
vertice caesariem Fulgentem clare, quam cunctis 
illa deorum Levia protendens bracchia pollicita est. 


Catullus Ixvi. 25 f. at te ego certe Cognoram a 
parva virgine magnanimam ; cf. Hygin. Astron. ii. 24. 


@ The epithet used by Callimachus was probably 
peydOuuos, less likely peyaddyuxos. Hygin. Astron, ii. 24 
says that Callimachus called her great-souled ( numa) 
because when her father Ptolemy ) was terrified by a 
multitude of enemies and sought safety in flight, Berenice, 
being accustomed to riding, mounted a horse, rallied the 
rest of the army, slew several of the enemy, and put the 
rest to flight. He mentions, too, Callimachus and others 
as saying that she kept horses and sent them to the Olympic 
games. But the epithet ‘‘great-souled” has reference 
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1 (34) 


And Conon beheld me in the sky, me the curl of 
Berenice which she dedicated to all the gods. 


Schol. Arat. 146 Conon the mathematician, to 
please Ptolemy, made a constellation, “The Lock of 
Berenice,” out of the Lion. That is what Callimachus 
means: ‘“ And Conon,” etc. 


2 (35) 


But thee certainly from a little maiden I knew 
to be great-souled.4 


rather to the episode of Demetrius the Beautiful (6 xanés), 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas and son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and, through his mother Ptolemais, grandson of 
Ptolemy Soter. Apama (Asinoé according to Justin), 
widow of Magas, wishing to break off the betrothal arranged 
by Magas between Berenice and the future Ptolemy III., 
invited Demetrius to Cyrene with a view to his marriage 
with Berenice. Unfortunately he bestowed his affections 
rather on his prospective mother-in-law ; this coupled with 
his haughty ring offended both the soldiers and the 
populace ; in the end he was slain in Apama’s room: ‘ quo 
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anv Te Kdpnv wpooa adv te Piov. 
E.M. s.v. O@nAapdv: . . . elpntat Kat OndAvKdis 
Kdpy, ws mapa KadAyaxw: qv (sic) re KTA. 
Catullus lxvi. 39 f. Invita, O regina, tuo de vertice 
cessi, Invita, adiuro teque tuumque caput. 


XadvBwv ws amdArotto yevos, 

yeo0ev avréAAovTa Kakov guTov ot pw ednvay. 

Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 373 (ef. i. 1323) XdAvBes 
2 ee Peuyntar adrdv Kat Kaddipaxyos: XadvBwv 
KTA. 
Catullus Ixvi. 48 ff. Iuppiter, ut Chalybon omne 
genus pereat, Et qui principio sub terra quaerere 
venas Institit ac ferri fingere duritiem ! 


mpw aorépt TH Bepevixns. 
Achilles, Eioaywy. Arat. p. 134 Petavius: 6 
KadAipaxos ‘‘apiv KtA.” émi rot rAoKdpov dno. 
Catullus lxvi. 80 ff. Non prius unanimis corpora 
coniugibus Tradite . . . Quam iucunda mihi munera 
libet onyx. 


interfecto Beronice et stupra matris salva pietate ulta est 
et in matrimonio sortiendo iudicium patris secuta” (Justin 
xxvi. 3). This is strongly supported by the next words of 
Catullus : ‘‘Anne bonum oblita est facinus, quo regium adepta 
es Coniugium, quo non fortius ausit alis ?” 

¢ The Lock protests that it was reluctant to leave 
Berenice’s head. 
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8 (35 b) 
‘I swear by thy head ¢ and by thy life. 


4 (35 c) 


Perish the race of the Chalybes who brought to 
light that evil plant which springs? from the earth ! 


5 (35d) 


[Do not ye new-wed brides enter the bridal bed] 
till to the star of Berenice [ye have offered perfumes °]. 


> With dyré\dovra supply alénpov (iron). The Lock 
protests that it could not help itself against the iron shears : 
** Quid facient crines cum ferro talia cedant?” Catull. lxvi. 47, 
cf. ‘*Sed qui se ferro postulet esse parem?” Ixvi. 42, and 
invokes a curse upon the Chalybes, the renowned iron- 
workers in Pontus (Strabo 549 f., Xen. Anab. v. 5. 1, 
Dion. Per. 768, Apoll. Rh. ii. 1001 ff.). 

¢ Athenaeus xv. 689 a speaks of Berenice’s fondness 
for perfumes : #xpate 5¢ cal ev ’Aretavdpele (uvpa) dd wrovrov 
kal dca rhy ’Apowdns xal Bepevixns cmovdjy, éylvero dé kal ev 
Kupjvy pddwov xpnorérarov xaé’ by xpdvov fn Bepevixn 7 weydadn. 
Cf. Catull. Ixvi. 77 f. ** Quicum ego, dum virgo quondam fuit, 
omnibus expers Unguentis, una milia multa bibi.” 
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€oxatinv tao mélav éXeujytao A€ovros. 

E.M. s.v. édeujrns: 6 Aéwv: éoxaruiy KA. 
Hecker was probably right in referring this to the 
Bep. IIA. of Callimachus; cf. Catullus, Ixvi. 65 f. 
Virginis et saevi contingens namque Leonis Lumina. 


« This describes the position in the sky of the Coma 
Berenices. 


BPATXOX 


Branonus, son of a Delphian Smicrus and a Milesian 
mother, was beloved of Apollo (in one version he was 
Apollo’s son) who gave him the gift of prophecy. He 
founded at Didyma or Didymi near Miletus a temple of 
Apollo with cult similar to that of the Delphic oracle. 
Its oracle was consulted by Croesus (Herod. i. 46), who 
dedicated offerings in the temple (Herod. i. 92, v. 36), by 
the Cumaeans (Herod. i. 157), and Necos, king of Egypt, 


Hephaest. p. 30. 19 Consbruch: (Ilept yoprauBu- 
Kod). Kat T® mevrapérpw dé KadAdipayos 6Aov 
moinua tov Bodyxov cuvebnxe. 

Aaipoves edupvdraror DoiBé! re Kai Zed, Avddpwv 
yevapya.? 

1E.M. 8.v. Acdvyaios quotes the last six words; ef. 
Terent. Maur. 1885 ff. ‘‘ De choriambo: Nec non et memini 
pedibus Neti his repetitis Hymnum Battiadem Phoebo 
cantasse lovique Pastorem Branchum : quem captus amore 


pudico Fatidicas sortes docuit depromere Paian.’ 
2 yevdpya E.M.; yevdpxac Hephaest. 
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6 (fr. anon. 88) 


By the utmost verge of the fervid Lion.* 


The obscfire word é\ewjrns is derived according to the 
E.M. ‘either from &\n=heat, which is called ef\n, with 
the addition of iota, or from ¢\os=marsh, because before 
being made a constellation they dwelt in marshes.” The 
reference, in any case, of é\eujrao and certainly of Catullus’s 
** saevi’’ is to the heat at the time when the sun enters 
Leo in July, cf. Arat. 150f, 


BRANCHUS 


dedicated there the dress in which he had won some 
notable victories (Herod. ii. 159). See further Paus. 
vii. 2. 4, Strabo 421, Conon ap. Phot. Bibi. pp. 136 and 
140. The temple was pillaged and burnt by the 
Persians in 494 B.c. (Herod. vi. 19, Strabo 634), but was 
rebuilt on a scale so huge that it remained unroofed 
(Strabo ic.) The remains have been excavated in 
modern times by Haussoullier and later by Wiegand. 


And Callimachus has composed a whole poem, 
“ Branchus,” in the (choriambic)* pentameter: e.g. 
‘‘Géds who are wéll worthy of séng, Phoébus and 
Zeus, Didyma’s ancient founders.” 


@ Hephaestion in this chapter explains that a chori- 
ambic line may consist of pure choriambs or be com- 
bined with iambi: as a general rule, when the line is 
catalectic, it ends in an iambic clausula (xardkXes), 7.6. in an 
amphibrach (v - v) or bacchius (¥--), the last syllable 
being indifferent (dd:dgopos = anceps). 
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Tue following fragments are quoted by various writers 
from the Epigrams of Callimachus. There is some ground 
for supposing that Callimachus published a separate 
volume under this title. Thus Suidas s.vv. ’Apx(Bios, 
"Arod\Awvlov, ypayuarixds. Boy Kaddtudxou 'Emcypauudrwv 
éé}ynow seems to imply such a volume. Cf. Plin. Ep. 
iv. 3. And Suid. s.v. Mapcavés tells us that Marianus, 
among other iambic paraphrases of the poets (Theocritus, 
Apollonius, Aratus, etc.), wrote “‘a paraphrase of Cal- 
limachus’s Hecale, Hymns, Aitia, and Epigrams in 6810 
iambics.” Incidentally it may be noted that Suidas says 
the paraphrase of Aratus (our text, including the Dissemeiae, 
gives 1154 lines) occupied 1140 iambics. 


avtos 6 Mapos 
w ? iy cc oe 4 b] A 4 te] 
eypadev ev Toixots “6 Kpdvos éott codes. 
nvide KOU KOpakes TEyewV ETL KOLA GUVHTTAL 
Kpwlovow Kat KBs at&t yevnoopeba. 
Diog. Laert. ii. 111 Auddwpos *Apeuviou *lacevs, 
| 9 A 4 > 7 ‘ : 
Kat avtos Kpdvos ézikAnv [i.e. as well as Apol- 
lonius|, mept ov dynot Kaddipaxos évémiypdupacw: 
““atdros ...aodds.”’ Sextus Empir. Adv. math. i. 309 
Gre Kal TO TUXOV émLypappdtiov ody olol Té elct 
vojoat, Ka0dmep Kai To bro Tod Kad\uudyou els 
Avddwpov tov Kpovor ovyypadger, “‘ nvide . . . yevn- 
oope8a.”’ Bentley was probably right in combining 
the two fragments as one. 
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1 (70) 


Blame himself wrote upon the walls: “ Cronus @ is 
wise.” Behold the crows upon the roof are croaking, 
“What is a Co-nex Sentence?” and “What is the 
proof of Immortality?” 


@ The reference is to Diodorus of Iasos, one of the later 
philosophers of the Megaric school. The nickname Cronus 
—indicating an ‘“‘old fogy ’—is said to have been applied 
in the first instance to his teacher Apollonius of arene 
and from him applied to his pupil ; Strabo 658 and 638, cf. 
Diog. Laert. J.c., who says that in the presence of Ptolemy 
Soter certain dialectical questions were put to him by 
Stilpon, and being unable to answer them offhand, id rod 
Bacwtléws rd re GddAa éweriphOn Kal dy wal Kpdvos Feovcew év 
oxwuparos péper. His doctrines, the epigram implies, were 
so current that the very crows upon the roof discussed 
them. «ola cuviwrat, t.6. wotd éorw diiwyara cuvnupéva, 
refers to the classification of sentences or propositions 
(** profata” or ‘‘ prologuia ” (Varro), “ pronuntiata ” (Cicero)) 
into simple (a7\d@), adjunct Sietiagiens and complex 
(cupremdeypéva), If one says ‘‘ypdde,” the absence of the 
subject makes this what the Stoics called a xarnyépynya; if one 
says ypdgec Zwxpdrys, we have an délwua because it is now com- 
plete in itself (avroredés), Diog. Laert. vii. 63, cf. Aulus Gellius 
xvi. 8. 4 ** redimus igitur necessario ad Graecos libros. ex 
quibus accepimus délwua esse his verbis: Aexrdv avroredés 
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ovde TO ypapypa. 
70¢€00n TO Aéyov py’ via Acompémeos 
KetoBar Kyov advdpa . . . 


ovd’ byuéas, LoAvdeuxes, drétpecerv, oF pe weACOpov & 
péAAovros mimrew éextos eDeoGE mrore 
Saitupdvwy dio pobvov, éGre Kpavvwuos, atat, 
»” 4 > A Uf 
WAo8ev peydrous olkos emi Lkorddas. 


Suid. s.v. Liywvidns: "Axpayavrivos otparnyos 
Hv dvona Doiné. Lupaxociors dé ésroAduouv odrou- 
ovKobv Gde 6 Doin€ duadver Tov Tddov Tob Lipwri- 
Sov . . . Kal ex trav NOwy TevdE aviornot 
mUpyov, Kat Kata Todrov éddw % moXts. €oLKE 
d€ kal Kaddipayos rovtois opodoyeiv: oixrilerat 
yotv ro aBeopov Epyov Kat A€yovTa ye adrov 6 
Kupnvaios métoinke tov yAvKdy trountiy “ odéeé 
TO ypdppa ndeobn To Aeyopevov viov MeompeTods 
KetoOar Kyov dvépa’’: Kar’ eirwy arra émAéyec: 
‘odd queas, TloAvdevKes, b7rérpecev, ot pe peAd- 
Opov peAAovros trimtew éxros Ececat Tore SaiTv- 
povwy aro. podvov, ore Kpavwviwy atas wAobe 
péyas olkos émi oxomdoas. Cf. Quintilian xi. 2. 11, 
Cicero, De orat. ii. 86. Simonides, writing in 
honour of the Scopadae, went out of his way to 
praise the Dioscuri. As the banquet at Crannon 
began, he was told that two strangers wished to 
speak to him, but, going out, he saw no one. 


Then the hall fell. 


dmédavrov Scov ef’ airg. . . . sed M. Varro... ita finit: 
Proloquium est sententia, in qua nihil desideratur.” Gellius 
goes on to define and illustrate curnppuévoy and cupwerdeypévor : 
§ 9 f. “sed quod Graeci ‘cuvnupévoy délwua’ dicunt, alii 
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2 (71) 


And he (Phoenix) respected not the inscription 
which declared that “I the son of Leoprepes* of 
Ceos lie here,” neither did he tremble before you, 
Polydeuces [and thy brother Castor], who, when the 
hall was about to fall, set me outside, alone of all the 
banqueters, when the house at Crannon, ah! me, 
tumbled on the mighty sons of Scopas. 


nostrorum ‘adiunctum,’ alii ‘conexum’ dixerunt. id 
‘conexum’ tale est: ‘si Plato ambulat, Plato movetur,’ 
‘si dies est, sol super terras est.’ item quod _illi 
‘ cupmwem\eyuévoy,” nos vel ‘coniunctum’ vel ‘copulatum’ 
dicimus, quod est eiusdem modi: ‘P. Scipio, Pauli filius, 
et bis consul fuit et triumphavit et censura functus est et 
conlega in censura L. Mummi fuit.’” Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math, viii. 115 Acddwpos 5¢ ddnOes elval dnot cuvnupévov 8rep 
unre évedéxero pare évddxerar dpxdpevov ax’ adnOois Driyyew 
émi Weidos. 

he argument for Immortality was connected with 
Diodorus’ denial of the possibility of motion. ‘That which 
moves, moves either in the place where it is or in the place 
where it is not. Neither of these is possible; therefore 
nothing moves. But if nothing moves, it follows that 
nothing perishes. For, by the same reasoning as before, 
since a living creature does not die in the time in which it 
lives nor in the time in which it does not live, it does not 
die at all. Therefore we shall always be alive and shall 
be born again” (ai@ yevnosueda). -Sext. Empir. Adv. 
math, i. 309. 

a The restoration of this epigram is a good example 
of Bentley’s genius. The Scopadae were a distinguished 
Thessalian family who had their seat at Crannon and 
Pharsalus. Scopas II. in whose honour Simonides of Ceos, 
son of Leoprepes (Paus. vi. 9. 9), wrote an epinicion, 
lost his life by the sudden fall of his house at Pharsalus or 
Crannon during a banquet. Cf. Valer. Max. i. 8. 

> bpuéas, 2.6. tor and Polydeuces. 
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Beds 5é of iepos Uns. 
Athen. vii. 327 a. In 284 c Athen. quotes the 
same fragment as tepos Sé Tou tepos UKnS. 


es Adpnv amovra tay ’Ayail[as. 
Steph. Byz. frag. p. 240 f. Mein. Avy. 


Avdn Kai mayd ypdppa Kat od Topdv. 
Schol. Dion. Perieg. Bios Atovuciou p. 317 Bern- 
hardy ; ef. schol. v. 3, «bid. p. 977. 
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3 (72) 
A god to him is the holy Ayces.¢ 


4 (73) 
Departing to Dyme in Achaia. 


5 (74b) 


The Lyde® is a dull writing and not clear. 


@ Red mullet (?). But see Galateia (37 Schn.). 

’ The Lyde was an elegiac poem by Antimachus of 
Colophon (contemporary with Plato), in which he sought 
to console his grief for the death of his wife Lyde by 
writing of similar cases. ; 
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) PaAAov xpvcevov én”) ddpvow iepov tyOuv, 

q WépKas Goa T GAAa déper Bubos dometos aAuns. 
Athenaeus vii. 284 c Ka\Aipayos 5° év Tadareia 

Tov xpvoodpuv. 7 wGAdov KA. 


1 én’ Meineke, cf. Plutarch, Mor. 981 p; év. 


¢ Nothing is known of this beyond the one quotation in 
Athenaeus. It is natural, especially in view of the nature 
of the quotation, to think of the love-story of the Nereid 
Galateia and the Cyclops Polyphemus, which was a 


CrPA®DEION 


@ A 4 4 4 Le at , 
etAxvoe dé Spysvv Te yoAov Kuvos O€0 TE KEevTpoV 
,, 2? 2 / 2A ” / ~l1 
aodnkds’ amr’ apuporépwr tov exer oTouaTwv. 
Grammaticus in cod. Ambros. 222 paprupet dé 
... kat... KaddAtayos: Kai yap mept rod 
"Apxirdxou Adywv ev tH Tpadeiw gdnolv ovrws: 
etAxvoe KA. 


1 croudrwv] ordparos Schneider. 


* The title of this poem is exceedingly obscure. It is 
known! to us by the following fragment only. Susemihl 
thinks it was a series of ‘Dichterportrite”’ or brief 
aceon of poets. Dilthey compared the Jmagines 
of Varro. 
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GALATEIA ¢ 
. (37 Schneider) 


Or rather the gilthead, holy fish,’ or perches and 
others that the infinite depth of the sea produces. 


favourite theme of the Alexandrine poets and their 
imitators, Theocrit. xi. etc. 

® The discussion in Athenaeus is about the identity of 
the “holy fish.” In this quotation it is identified with the 
gilthead (Chrysophrys aurata), so named from the crescent- 
shaped yellow mark between the eyes. 


GRAPHEUM 4 
(37a Schneider) 


And he® drank the bitter wrath of the dog and 
the sharp sting of the wasp: he has venom from the 
mouth of both. 


» Archilochus of Paros circ. 650 3.c., famous for the 
bitterness of his lampoons or iambi. The Ambrosian 
grammarian derives iambus from lés=poison, hence the 
quotation. There is a very similar anonymous epigram 
A.P, ix. 185 ’Apxirdxou rdde pérpa kal hyjevres tapBor, Oupot 
kal poBepis lds ¢recBodlns. The same comparison of Archi- 
lochus to a mad dog underlies Hor. 4.P. 79 ** Archilochum 
proprio rabies armavit iambo.” 
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Tue story of Hecale is told by Plutarch, Theseus ch. 14: 
‘‘ Theseus, wishing to be actively employed, and at the 
same time to win the favour of the people, went out 
against the Marathonian bull, which was causing no small 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the Tetrapolis, and he 
overcame the bull and drove it through the city to exhibit 
it, after which he sacrificed it to Apollo Delphinius. 
Hecale and the legend of her reception and entertainment 
- (of Theseus) seem to be not quite without some portion 
of truth. For the demes round about used to meet and 
hold a Hecalesian festival in honour of Zeus Hecalus, and 
honoured Hecale, whom they called by the pet name 
Hecaline, because when she entertained Theseus, who at 
the time was quite young, she addressed him as an old 
woman would and greeted him with that sort of pet 
names. When Theseus was setting out to the contest 
she vowed in his behalf to offer a sacrifice to Zeus if he 
came back safe. She died, however, before his return, 
and received the above mentioned honours, in return 
for her hospitality, by order of Theseus, as Philochorus 
relates.” Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Exddn* Simos ris Aeovrldos 
purrs. 6 Snudrns ‘Exddcos* Td Tomixd ‘ExddnOev, “Exddnvie* xal 
“Exdduos Zevs. Hesych. s.v. ‘Exddecos Leds’ dv ‘ExdAn liptcaro. 
It is obvious from the fragments that Hecale was 
represented as very old and very poor, and in both 
regards she became proverbial. Priapea, xii. 1 ff. 
(Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min. i. p. 61) “ quaedam annosior 
Hectoris parente Cumaeae soror, ut puto, Sibyllae, 
Aequalis tibi, quam domum revertens Theseus repperit 
in rogo iacentem.” Ovid, Rem. Amor. 747 f. ‘‘Cur nemo 
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est Hecalen, nulla est quae ceperit Iron? Nempe quod 
alter egens, altera pauper erat.” Statius, Th. xii. 582 “‘ nec 
fudit vanos anus hospita fletus.” Julian, Kp. 41 ovde ris 
‘ExdAns 6 Onoeds rod Selrvov Td AcTdv danilwoev, AAN’ poder Kel 
puxpots és 7d dvayKaiov dpxeto Oa. 

It may be inferred further that the poem contained 
references to the birth of Theseus. The story was that 
Aegeus, king of Athens, being childless, consulted the 
oracle at Delphi. To interpret the oracle which he 
received he went to consult Bittheus of Troezen. Here 
he became father of Theseus by Aethra, daughter of 
Pittheus. Leaving Troezen before the birth of Theseus, 
Aegeus hid his sword and shoes under a rock, telling 
Aethra that if and when their son was able to raise the 
rock and remove the sword and shoes, she was to send 
him to Athens with these tokens of recognition. This 
duly took place and Theseus was recognized as the son 
of Theseus (Plut. Thes. 3 ff.). 


Tue Rainer FRAGMENTS OF THE HECALE 


Taese important additions to our knowledge of the 
Hecale are preserved on a piece of a wooden tablet now 
* in the papyri collection of the Archduke Rainer in the 
Royal Library at Vienna, and were first published by Prof. 
Theodor Gomperz in vol. vi. of the Mitteilungen aus d. 
Sammlung d. Papyr. Erzherzog Rainer, Vienna, May 
1893 (printed separately). 

On the reverse side of the tablet are written two 
columns from the Phoenissae of Euripides. From the 
amount of the Phoenissue which is missing between these 
two columns it would seem that about three-fifths of the 
board have been lost by the breakage. That nothing is 
lost at the top is proved by the fact that the upper border 
is marked by two indented lines. Traces of a similar 
marking appear also at the side ends. The general 
character of the tablet and its contents—‘‘a wooden 
tablet inscribed with part of a messenger’s speech from 
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one of the three most read dramas of Euripides and a 
part, rich in mythological allusions, of one of the most 
celebrated works of Callimachus’’—leaves no doubt that 
it was intended for school use. 

For these and other details the reader is referred to 
T. Gomperz, Hellenica, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1912, p. 273 f., 
‘© Aus der Hecale des Kallimachos,” where in an Excursus 
J. Zingerle discusses palaeographical details. The 
character of the writing, according to Wessely, assigns 
the tablet to the 4th century a.p. Two different hands 
are distinguished, one of which wrote Columns I. and IV., 
the other Columns II. and III. From the nature of the 
subject matter, as well as certain palaeographical indica- 
tions, Zingerle concludes that the columns were not 
written in their present order. Thus Column I. was 
written after Columns IJ. and III. and is a palimpsest. 

The identification of the fragments was first made by 
Dr. W. Weinberger, who was associated with Dr. Zingerle 
in the examination of the tablet. 

Clearest of all is the identification of Column IV. Of 


this v. 12 was already known from schol. Aristoph. Frogs, 


1297, where it is assigned to Callimachus, and Suidas s.v. 
iuatov, where it is assigned to the Hecale. Moreover ydAaxi 
=yddaxre V. 3, Adyva Ve 11, and a large part of v. 18 
were already attested as belonging to Callimachus (fr. 
551, 255, 278) by Herodian, Et. Magn., and schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. respectively. 

As to Column I., internal evidence alone would be 
sufficient to refer it to the Hecale—the reference to 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull, etc., but, further, 
v. 6, apart from the first word, was already known from 
Suidas s.v. dorupov, where it is assigned to Callimachus (fr. 
288), and had already been referred to the Hecale. Also, 
the end of v. 14 occurs, with the addition of two more 
words, in Suidas s.v. orépyyor, and had already been 
referred by Ruhnken and others to the Hecale (fr. 
anon. 59). . 

The identification of Columns II. and III. does not 
rest on any ancient citation. But the general character 
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of the style, the nature of the contents—the story of 
Erichthonius, which is the subject of Column II., is 
known from a scholium on Jiiad ii. 547 to have been 
treated in the Hecale, and in one form of the story a 
crow played a prominent part, which apparently is the 
theme of Col. I1I.—and the context in which they appear, 
leave no doubt as to the source of the fragments. 
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TESTIMONIA 


1. Crinagoras, A.P. ix. 545: 
Kadaywayou TO TOpEvTOV eee Tobe’ 8 yap 
en aur® 
wvnp tos Movodwy mavtas eoetoce Kddws. 
deider 5 “ExdAns te prof eivovo Kahijy 
Kal Onset Mapadasy ous émeOnke Tovous* 
Tob Gol Kal veapav Xeipav ofévos ein apéoba, 5 
MdpxeMe, KAewod 7° alvov icov Bidrov. 


2. Schol. Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 106 éyxadet Sra 
toUTwy Tovs oKwrTovras avrov pn Svvacbat 
Tovnoat péya Troinpa, Obey HvayxaoOn movjoa. THY 
“ExdAny. 

3. E.M. s.v. ‘ExdAn: 7 Tpwis, eis W Kal Troinua 
eypaife Kodipaxos-  ™pos é€auriy mdvras 
Kadoica. tavtnv ‘ExdAnv (leg. ‘Exadivny) éde- 


yov ot maAaot vmoKopilopevor. eOvov dé attri 


dua, TO Levicas Onoda. Cf. Suid. s.v. ‘ExdAn. 


4. Petronius 135: 
Qualis in Actaea quondam fuit hospita terra 


¢ Crinagoras presents a copy of the Hecale to M. Claudius 
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TESTIMONIES 


1. This ®@ is the chiselled work of Callimachus ; for 
on it, indeed, he shook out every reef of the Muses. 
It sings the cabin of hospitable Hecale and the toils 
that Marathon imposed on Theseus. His young 
strength of hand may it be thine to win, Marcellus, 
and equal praise of glorious life ! 


2. In these words? he rebukes those who jeered at 
him as not being able to write a big poem: which 
taunt drove him to write the Hecale. 


3. Hecale, the heroine, on whom also Callimachus 
wrote a poem: she who called (xaAeiv) all to her. 
The ancients called her by the pet name of Hecaline. 
And they offered sacrifice to her on account of her 
having entertained Theseus. 


4. Such as the hospitable woman who was of old 


Marcellus 43-23 x.c., nephew of Augustus, whose early 
death was much lamented ; Verg. den. vi. 884. 
® ox Ayapat KTH, : words put in the mouth of Envy. 
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Digna sacris Hecale, quam Musa loquentibus annis | 
Battiadae veteris mirando tradidit aevo. | 


5. Epigr. enya Bern. 5 f.: ! 


pédre d€ ypaos THs modugevou TpOTous 1 
Kal tHv TeAreuTHY Onodws Te THY adypay. | 


| oe 


ws tov, o[t 8’ ]* dua wavres brlérpleo[aly 75° 
[eAtac ]Oev 

dvd po, péyav Kai Ojpa meAdpiov avr[a i|Séo8a., 

peop’ 6Te 57 Onoeds pu amompoOt pakpov duce: 7 

pipvere Japonevres, EU b€ [7 ]es Alyéi matpi 5 

vevpevos 6s tT [w&]|KioTos és doTupov ayyedusrns 4 

OS évéroi—rrohewy Kev dvaypteve pLepysvewv— 

= Onoevs ov7x éxds odros,° ar ” ebvSpou Mapabdivos ° 

[S]wov dywy tov tadpov.” 6 pev pdro, Tol 3° 
diovres 

[a ]dvres *‘ [¢]7 mravqov aS ee atbe dé pLipvor. 10 - 

ovxi voTos TOGONY ve xvow Katrexevato ovAAwv, 

ov Bopens | oud" avros OT: emXeTo pudioxoos p[e lis, 

[o]looa ror’ [aly[p]@orac- epi [7] aydi [Tle 


noe. Baddov, 


[ovAedy eis | éxépqy? meplamre Kal «iv dop hKev- | 
| 
! 


1 rpémrous Politian ; rpémor. 

2 xoudedv els Editor : <o5 cetpiy> érépyy Piccolomini, <dy =| 
Texapav’> érépy or Secuhv érépnv Polack. According to vase 
representations Theseus had laid aside his sword and 
fastened it to a tree. _ 

3 ofi o ]: ws? 

4 8s7’ .. . dyyedudrys quoted by Suidas s.v. d&orupov (fr. 
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in the land. of Acte (i.e. Attica), Hecale worthy of 
worship, whose story and her marvellous age the 
Muse of the ancient son of Battus told to the 
eloquent years.* 


5. And I sing the ways of the old woman of many 
guests and her death, and Theseus’ capture. 


| ae 

On the other side [Theseus] fasterted [the sheath 
and therein put his sword. And when they behel 
it, they all trembled before him and shrank from 
looking face to face on the great man and the 
monstrous beast, until Theseus called to them from 
afar: “ Have courage and abide, and let the swiftest 
go unto the city to bear a message to my father 
Aegeus—so shall he relieve him from many cares: 
—‘Lo! Theseus is at hand, bringing alive the bull 
from watery Marathon.’” So spake he, and, when 
they heard, they all shouted “Jé Paieon” and abode 
there. Not the South wind sheds so great a fall of 
leaves, not the North wind even in the month of 
falling leaves, as those which in that hour the rustics 
threw around and over Theseus—the rustics who 


« There seems to be some corruption in this text of which 
no solution has yet been found. | 


288), as from Callimachus. The fragment was assigned by 
Naeke to the Hecale; 8s 7’ Suidas; &or’ Rainer tablet. 
exTac 

5 oux outoc Rainer tablet ; Gomperz thinks r in extrac is 
really X; oddos Polack. 

6 edvdpov Mapabdvos] cf. Suid. 8.v. Mapadwy*. . . roirov 
KadAluaxos évvdriov Aéyet, rouréore Slvypov 7 évvdpov (=fr. 114, 
assigned by Naeke to the Hecale). : 
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[of pu exvxAdca |vro teptora [5 ]ov,} at dé yuvaires 
. . . OTOpynowW avéoredpov.” 15. 
l. 2, 

Kal p or emop ... ep (2?) dv ay tw’ Exaoror 
Ovpavidar erdyouey eu mr[elp@, addAd € IlaAdas 
Ths pev €ow Syvar(o)v® (7?) adi’ dSp[d]aov® 

 *Hdatoroo, | 
péod ore Kexpomidnow én’ *Axry ® OjKxato Aday, 
AdApiov dppyrov, yevep 8 SOev ovde vw eyrwv'" 5 
, é Kat wyvyious (?) édav 

[a |drat 

otwvots, ws S90 td’ “Hdaiorw téxkev Ala. 
t[o]urdu! 8’ 7 ev ffs Epupa xGoves dppa BaAoito, 
THv. pa véov Unpow [7 ]e Avs du[o]Kaidexa 7” dAAwY 
aGavatwyv agids te KkaTéAAaPe paptupinow, 10 

1 Cf. Quint. Smyrn. xii. 362 udooov éxuxAdoavro reproradédy. 

214-15. Suid. s.v. ordprvyos’ fdvais’ al dé yuvaixes ordpyyoww 
dvéorpepov [dvécrepoy Toup]: rept Onoéws [=fr. anon, 59 
Schneider]. 

3 Snvalwy Rainer tablet. 

4 4p seems to be a hitherto unknown form of 3rd sing. 
2nd aor. indic. of ddinus. Polack proposes 6) vdocey adi 


coll. Hesych. ddijs* dduvaros, &ddos [leg. &dados]. 
. ppaded Aesch. 4g. 141, ELM. 8.0. epoa. 


6 ’Axry Diels and others; dxrp. 

7 Gomperz takes &yywy and éddnv as 3rd plurals. ovdé : 
ovre ? 8 phuy Rainer tablet ; djuae Crusius. 

9 Epav abral] repdricras } 10 ravraxt R.t. 


@ The reference is to the birth of Erichthonius, son 
of Athena and Hephaestus. Athena wished to rear him 
secretly. She therefore ‘shut him up in a chest (xicrn) 
and gave him to the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus, 
Pandorus, and Herse, with orders not to open the chest 
until she herself came. Having gone to Pellene she was 
bringing a hill in order to make a bulwark (&puua) in front of 
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encircled him about, while the women crowned him 
with garlands. 


But Pallas laid him, the ancient seed of Hephaestus 
within the chest,? until she set a rock in Acte (Attica) 
for the sons of Cecrops: a birth mysterious and 
secret, whose lineage I neither knew nor learnt, but 
they themselves [z.e. the daughters of Cecrops] 
declared, according to report among the primeval 
birds, that Earth bare him to Hephaestus. Then 
she, that she might lay a bulwark for the land which 
she had newly obtained by vote of Zeus and the 
twelve other immortals and the witness of the Snake, 


the Acropolis, when two of Cecrops’ ge ee opened the 
chest and beheld two serpents with Erichthonius. As 
Athena was bringing the hill which is now called Lycabettus, 
a crow (xopdvn) met her and told her that Erichthonius was 
discovered. Athena, when she heard it, threw down the 
hill where it now is, and she told the crow that, for her bad 
news, she must never enter the Acropolis ” (Amelesagoras 
ap. Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mtrab. c. xii., cf. Apollodor. iii. 14, 
Ovid, Met. ii. 551 ff., Hygin. Fab. 166). the reference in 
v. 10 f. is to the story of the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for possession of Attica. Poseidon smote a rock 
on the Acropolis and produced a salt pool (@4\acca). Then 
Athena, calling Cecrops to witness her possession (xardAnyis), 
produced an olive. Finally Zeus appointed the twelve gods 
as arbiters who decided in favour of Athena, Kéxpozos 
paprupjoavros rt wpwrn thy édalav éptrevoevy, Apollodor. iii. 
14. 1. Cecrops is called here the Snake, because he was 
represented as having the lower part of his body in snake 
form, in sign of his being earth-born: Kéxpoy av’réx@wy, 
ounpues Exwv oGua dvdpds kai Spdxovros, Tis ’Arrixjs éBaclvevce 
aporos (Apollodor. l.c.). The speaker appears to be the 
crow. 
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TleAAjvny édixavey ’Axaida> tofppa dé Kxodpar 
ai duAakot Kaxov epyov [é|meppaccavro treA€ocar 
KeloTns ..... . Seopa 7 avetoat... 
1. 3. 

"AOnvns 
. . . podvar 5€ wapamtu[opec8a] Kopdvar 
[Saiuoow: od yap éywye] Tedv more, moTMA, 

dupov, 
. . . [60a] mroAAa mapaiowia prot’ €Aadpoi 
[Cn ]oopev olwvoi, tréTe 8” woedov [elvar avavdos]- 5 
OUTWS TuETepny pev amremTucev, ovde yeveOAnv 
Huetepny € kaXety [wad’ éemitpérret’ GAG mécoLs Ov 
pnderor’ éx Ou[potlo: Bapvs xoAos aiev ’AOjvns- 
abrap eyw tut0os mrapé[nv y]dvos: [6 ]yd[o]ar[7 ] 
a 

On por yeven méAleras, Sexatn dé ToKevor.” 10 


[Set ]eAos GAN’ 7 vd 7 Evdt0s® F Ecer’ Huds, 
9 7 7 7 


s (4 “a ~ A bal 4, > #7 
evre Kkdpat, [6]s viv ye Kal av KvKvovow épilor 


1 Seoud 7’ dvetoa or Sécpuar’ dveicac]| Wessely now thinks 
he can read AAKA, in place of decud, which he completes as 
[rev axa. 

2 The text is so uncertain that any plausible restoration 
seems hopeless. The supplements are mainly due to 
Wessely. Inv. 7 dd’ érirpére is suggested by the present 
editor, as also mwécos od for Piccolomini’s mécoo which 
is impossible, 

3 Cf. Hom. Jl. xxi. 111. évétos as in Hymn vi. 39, but 
Evdios fr. incert. 20 (124). 


* The subject of this fragment seems to be the banish- 
ment of the crow from the Acropolis as a punishment 
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came unto Pellene in Achaea. Meanwhile the 
maidens that watched the chest bethought them to 
do an evil deed . . . and undoing the fastenings of 
the chest... 


1. 3 col. iii. 


. . . but we crows alone are rejected [of the gods: 
for never did I (vex)] thy heart, O Lady . 


. . . but I would that I had been [voiceless then]. 
So much she abhors our voice and Hetfers not] our 
race to call upon her name. [Mayst thou] never 
[fall] from her favour: ever grievous is the anger of 
Athene. But I was present only as a little child; 
for this is my eighth generation [but the tenth for 
my parents]. 


ee 


« But evening it shall be or night or noon or 
morn when the raven,? which now might vie for 


for bringing to Athena the news of the sin of Cecrops’ 
daughters. The speaker appears to be acrow. The refer- 
ence in the last two lines will be to the longevity of the 
‘*many-wintered ” crow. Cf. Hesiod, fr. 171 (183), Ovid, 
M. vii. 274 “ novem cornicis saecula passae.” 

® The reference of the opening lines is to the turning of 
the raven’s plumage from white to black as a punishment 
for the news which it brought to Apollo regarding Coronis 
who, being with child by Apollo, sinned with Ischys, son of 
Elatos (Pind. P. iii. 8 a For story of the raven bringing 
the news to Apollo cf. Hesiod, fr. 123 (148)=schol. Pind. 
P, iii. 48; Ovid, M. ii. 598, 

In v. 10 ortBjers must refer to the frost of early morning, 
not, as Gomperz thinks, to the frost of age. 
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‘ an 1 A A 4, wv > 7 9 
kal ydAaku4 ypowjy Kal Kvpatos aKpw awry, 
, . 2) \ ) ee 3 
Kudveov $1) Tigoay emi arepov ovAocy eet, 
3 , > # 4° _@ a 9 4 
dyyeXins éemixe[t]pa tad ot mote DoiBos dracce, 5 
onmote [klev DAeytao Kopwridos audi Ovyarpos 
"Ioxue tAnkinnw oropevns pepov* r[e] avOnrae. 
A A ¥”7 9A 4 4 , A Pe 2h 
THY ev ap Ws papevnv vavos AdBe, THY 5° atovoay: 
Kadopabéerny 5° od moAXov emi xpov[ov],> alba 
yap 7Adev 
, 6 ” ‘ w 9 b] 4 aA »” 
ariBrners ® adyyoupos: ir’, ovKéTe xEipes Erraypot 10 
didnréwv: 7dn yap ewliva Adxva dpaeiver:? 
[a]eiSer Kal mov tis avnp BoaTnyos tyatov: 
” , > A > | Re ee: ORE ve * g 
éypet Kai Tw” é€xovTa map[a] mAdov oikiov a&wy 
A e 9 wv > U4 A N 
retTpryws tm dpuatav, aviafovor dé auKvol 
[Sp ]J@or yaAnhes Kwpapevor!® ev[ros] 4 axoury. 15 


tiov 5é € mavres odtrat 
Hpa pirockevins: exe yap téyos 12 axAnjorov. 
Schol, Aristoph. Acharn. 127 KadXipayos ev 
"ExdAn. Cf. Suid. s.v. “ExdAn, . . . exe KA. 


1 Cf. grammarian in Cram. Anecd. Ox. 338. 5 7d ydda 
yaraxros, yddaxre [leg. yddaxos, ydAaxt] mapa Kadd\tudxw ws 
ard els — Anyovons evOelas. 

2 xduaros &. d.=frag. anon. Schneider 40, #.¢. Suid. cUuaros 
Axpov dwrov’ 6 adpéds. 

3 eter] ? fovea, 4.6. épéooe. Gomperz. 

« wepdy Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 336. 4. 

5 xaddpabérny. . . xpdvov= Hom. Od. xv. 4943 woddev . . . 
#\Ge = Hom. Od. xii. 407. 
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colour with swans, or milk, or the foam that tips the 
wave, shall put on a sad plumage black as pitch, the 
guerdon that Phoebus shall one day give him for his 
news, when he learns terrible tidings of Coronis, 
daughter of Phlegyas, even that she has gone with 
knightly Ischys.’’ While she spoke thus sleep seized 
her and seized her hearer. They fell asleep but not 
for long; for soon came a frosty neighbour: “ Come, 
no longer are the hands of thieves in quest of prey : 
for already the lamps of morn are shining; many a 
drawer of water is singing the Song of the Pump 
and the axle creaking under the wagon wakes him 
that hath his house beside the highway, while many 
a thirled smith, with deafened hearing, torments 
the ear. 


2 (41) 


And all wayfarers honoured her by reason of her 
hospitality ; for she kept an unbarred house. — 


8 griBjes hitherto only in Suidas. 
hoxva Paeiver= frag. 255 (Schneid.), 4.6. H.M. 8.0. A\UXvos 
. + » Abxva Tapa KarAudyw* Avyva havely me 
8 =fr. 42, i.e. schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1297, Suid. s.v. iuatov. 

® =fr. 278 (Schneid.), i.6. schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 1150 
mwepirNouévas' wapiovoas, émel xal mwddos Adyerar F dds ° 
KadNlwaxos’ &ype. cal rw’ exovra wepl mdédov. 

10 xkwpwpevov Herwerden. 

Nl éy[rdés] Wessely thinks a ¢ is visible before dxoujp. 

12 réyos Cram. Anecd. Oz. ii. p. 436. 10, etc.; oréyos 
schol. Arist. ; retxos Suid. 


a 
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al’ ddedes Oaveew 7 vorarov! cpyjoacbat. 

Suid. s.v. (Gaisf. i. 1096) at@” KrX.- ered) TH 
yAadka Grav AdBwo. ta taidia mTepidyouvow, 1 
d¢ pt) BAéovoa Si” uepas womep cpxetrary 7 
Grav mAnyh, TeAcevTHOa oTpéderat wWomTEep Gpxov- 


pévn. Kaddiaxos ev ‘ExaAn Adyes wept adrijs. 


dppot mou Kakeivw emétpexev aBpos * iovdos. 
Suid. s.v. dppot zou: . . . KaAAipayos ev ‘ExdAn.- 
GppotKTA. Cf. E.M. s.v. dpp@. 


Nyzeins 4 7° *® dpyos, doidysos *Adpyorea. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1116. 


~ > 
Bovoodov, 6v Te ptUwra Bodv Kadéovow apopBol. 


Suid. s.v. www, . . . Adyerar mapa KadApdyw 
ev ‘ExdAn: Bots odos (sic) pvwy, 6 tas Bods 
coBav kat diwKwv, but the whole line is quoted 
more or less correctly schol. Odyss. -xii. 299 and 


elsewhere, where it is attributed to Callimachus. 


1 ravicraroyv (ravixiov C) Suid. ; corr. Bentley. 
2 aBpds Suid. ; Aerrds E.M.; cf. Apoll. Rh. i. 972. 
* #7’ schol. ; corr. Bentley. 


« The reference is to the owl’s helplessness in the day- 
time, when it becomes the prey of other birds, and hence 
was used by fowlers as a decoy, a practice known to 
Aristotle, H.A. ix. 1, etc., and still employed, Aflalo, V.H. 
of Brit. Isles, p. 206 ** The professional bird-catcher is . . . 
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3 (43) 
Would that thou hadst died or danced thy last 


dance !4 


Suidas . . . “Since when boys catch an owl they 
lead it about, and it, being unable to see, dances— 
so to say; or, when struck, as it is dying, it twists as 
if dancing. Callimachus mentions it in the Hecale. 


4 (44) 


_ The soft down of manhood was just springing on 
- his cheek.? 


5 (45) 


Where is the plain of Nepeia, Adrasteia theme of 
song.° | 


6 (46) 
The ox-driving (gadfly) which herdsmen call the 


goad of oxen.? 


content to use the blinking bird, dead or alive, as a decoy.” 
For its method of defente, Plin. N.H. x. 39 ‘ resupinae 
pedibus repugnant.” The crow, which is the natural enemy 
of the owl (Aristot. /.c.), may here be the speaker. ‘yAavé 
was the name of a “funny” dance (Athenae. 629, 
Hesych. s.v.). 

’ Reference is probably to Theseus. Cf. Paus. i. 19. 
1 Apovro [Onoda] adv xAcevacla 8 re SH wapbdvos év Spa ydmou 
wravaras pdvn. 

¢ "Adpdorea or 'Adpacrelas aedlov was the name given to 
the district about Cyzicus, Strabo 588. For dpyos=plain 
ef. Strabo 372 dpyos 5é xal 7d wedlov Aé-yerat wapd. Tots vewrépos 
1. + padora 8 olovrac Maxedovixdvy xal Ocerradixdv evar. Cf, 
Eustath. on Dion. Perieg. 419, Apoll. Rh. l.c. 

@ Cf. Apoll. Rh. iii. 276 f. oflorpos . . . dv Te pbwra Body 
kNelovoe vouijes. 
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ommote Avxvou 
Savopevou TupdEvTEes AGONY eyEevOVTO PUKYTES. 
Choerobose. in Theodos. (Bekker, Anecd. p. 1399); ef. 
schol. Arat. 976, schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 262. 


of vu Kat ’AmoAAwva aravapréos * HeXiovo 

xwpt! Siatpryyovet Kat evroda Anwivny 

"Aptéutdos. 

Schol. Pind. N. i. 3 KadXipayos ev AikdAy 
(sic)’ of vu KA, 

val fa TO pLKVOY 

cidap éudv, vai todro To dévdpeov atov édv mep. 

Suid. sv. oidap. So s.v. vat pa td. Schol. 
Apoll. Rh. i. 669. 


YEpyepyLov mitupiy Te Kal jv ameOjKaTo AevKAV 

ely GAL viyecbar dOworwpida. 

_ Athenaeus ii. 56 KaAAipaxos 8° ev rH ‘ExdAn 

yern €Aa@v Karadéyer: ‘yepyépysov mitupiv Te. 
1 xywpi Herwerden, Lex. Gr. eld a xSp Bentley (x@pe 


diaruiyouot Apoll. Dysc. De adverb. p. 549, etc., without 
name of author) ; xwploy schol. Pind. 


¢ A well-known sign of rain. Cf. Verg. Georg. i. 392. 

> 4.¢. Persephone, daughter of Deo= Demeter. 

¢ The ae: is doubtless Hecale. The tree probably 
is merely her staff. Cf. Hom. JI. i. 234 val ua rbd oxirrpov 
TO pev o8 more PUAXa Kal Bfous Pie KTA. 

@ If this is a single quotation from the Hecale, it would 
seem that we have three sorts of olive mentioned with which 
Hecale entertained Theseus: (1) yepyépiuos, (2) wirvps, (3) 
Aevxh, POvorwpls. The first of these Suidas tells us was the 
olive ripened on the tree; cf. Hesych. s.v. yepyépiuos, Athen. 
l.c., Suid. 8.0. dpumremyjs, etc. As to wirups Athen. l.c. says 
that according to Philemon the rirups is the gavAla olive; 
which, according to Hesych. s.v., is ‘the. xérwos (wild 
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7 (47) 


When on the burning lamp fiery snuff gathers 
abundantly. 
8 (48) 


Who distinguish Apollo from all powerful Helios 
and fair-footed Deoine ® from Artemis. 


9 (49) 


Nay, by my wrinkled hide, nay by this tree 
withered as it is! °¢ 


10 (50) 


The ripened olive and the wild olive and the 
white olive which she put away to swim in brine in 
autumn. : , 

Athen. : Callimachus in the Hecale gives a list of 
olives. “The ripened olive...” Suid. s.v. yepyépipov, 


olive), or simply a species of olive.” As to the devx} and 
its treatment, see Geopon. ix. 30, Cato, Agricult. 117, 118. 
It is quite clear that these olives were crushed before being 
pickled. On the other hand the xoduuBds, which Suidas 
says is the ¢@vorwpls, is not crushed, Geopon. ix. 33. 
Pollux (vi. 45), too, enumerates four sorts, apparently, 
Spumereis éKatar, aduddes, vnxrides, xorwddes. It is tempting 
to find four sorts corresponding to these in Callimachus, i.e. 
yepyéptwos = dpum., NeuKj=adry., POworwpls = vnxr., wlrupts = kor. 
It may or it may not (Maass, Hermes, xxiv. (1889), p. 523) be 
significant that Nonnus connects the phrase elv adi vAy. pOu. 
with Molorcus, not Hecale. If, however, we do take 
eux POw. together, should we compare Cato, Agricult. 118 
‘‘oleam albam quam secundum vindemiam uti voles, sic 
condito ” ? 
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Suid. s.v. yepyépysov, THY ev TH S€vdpw TreTravbeicav 
éXaiav, mituply te Kal nv ameOyKxato Aevkny, 
Toutéote THY auvOAacbeicay Kai ovTws amroTefeicav 
eAaiav, ely GAi dé vyjyecOar POworwpida, Thy 
KoAupBdda Aéyer. Cf. Nonnus xvii. 54 f. xvdnv 8 
eméBadre rparréln | ely aArl vnxopevns POivoTwpidos 
dvOos éAains | Bodyyos éexwv pina pirooropyovo 
vouyjos [i.e. Molorcus who entertained Heracles]. 


Plin. N.H. xxii. 88 Estur et sonchos—ut quem 
Theseo apud Callimachum adponat Hecale—uterque, 
albus et niger. 


Schol. Nicandr. Ther. 909 xp7Ouov: yrot Adyavov 
€oTt. Kal yap peuvytat avtod Kat KaAXipaxos 
ev TH SExadAn. 

Plin. N.H. xxvi. 82 eadem vis crethmo ab Hippo- 
crate admodum laudato. est autem inter eas quae 
eduntur silvestrium herbarum. hanc certe apud 
Callimachum adponit rustica illa Hecale.| 


Swopernv b701 Bovoiv eunv éedvdAacoov ddwa. 
Suid. s.v. Sewovupernv. E.M. s.v. dAws. Cf. 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. ii. p. 376, Bekker, Anecd. p. 1440, 
etc. 
1 tard Suid. ; wepl. 


@ Philemon Holland’s rendering of these words is worth 
quoting as a specimen of how translation was done in the 
spacious times of Elizabeth: ‘‘ Moreover, the Sowthistle is 
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the olive ripened on the tree, “ the wild olive...” ze. 
the olive bruised and so put away ; “to swim...” he 
means the koAvpBas. Cf. Nonnus: “ And abundantly 
did Brongus put on the table the flower of autumn 
olive swimming in brine, imitating the kindly herds- 
man (Molorcus).” 


11 (63) 


The sow-thistle is also. eaten—seeing that in 
Callimachus Hecale serves it to Theseus—both white 
and black.@ 

12 (64) 


(a) Crethmon, a vegetable; for Callimachus 
mentions it in the Hecale. 

(6) “Of the same power is Sampier® [marg. Or 
Crestmarine|, so highly commended by Hippocrates: 
now is this one of the wild woorts which are usually 
eaten in salads: and certes, this is that very hearbe 
which the good countrey wife Hecale forgat not to 
set upon her bourd in a feast that she made (as we 
may read in Callimachus the Poet).” (Holland.) 


13 (51) 


. watched my threshing-floor trodden by the 
oxen. 


an hearbe for to be eaten: for we read in the Poet Cal- 
limachus, That the poore old woman Hecale, at what time as 
prince Theseus fortuned upon necessitie to take his repast 
in her simple cottage, made him a feast, and set before him 
a principall dish of Sowthistles. Two kinds there bee of 
them, the white, and the blacke.” 

® Samphire (t.e. (herbe de) Saint Pierre, St. Peter’s 
herb) or sea-fennel is said to make an excellent pickle. 
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Tver pev yap TavTa paciverar avOpurrrovoww, 
avrot pev dtAdovo’, avrot dé Te meppixacw: 
€omépiov dir€ovawy, atap oTuyéovow é@ov. 
Olympiodorus in~Meteor. Aristot. p. 12 6tt yap © 

avTos €oTt Kal é@os Kal €o7épios, Sn Aoi Kal Kad- 
Aipaxos A€yev ev AixdAn [sic]: nvika ev yap 
paiverat tois dvOpurro.s raura (corr. Hecker]. . . 
atooTuyeovow Emer. Eustath. Il. 1271. 35 Ws Kal 
Kaddipdxep | Soxet evOo, dyaiv ws éaméptov pureovow, 
aTap arvycovow é€g@ov. So the last line is given 


Tzetz. Chil. viii. 837, ‘Ep. xiii. 


8 exdnoev 
rouvexev Aiyéos éoxe. 
Ammonius, De simil. et diff: voc. p. 139 Valck., 
E.M. s.v. codAenov. Cf. Hellad. Phot. Bibl. p. 531. 


13, Suid. s.v. éxdyaev. 


modumTa@kes te MéAawar. 

Etym. Gud. 300. 11 mapa Kadduyudyw modv. KrA. 
Steph. Byz. MeAauveis, dios Tis “Avrioyidos dudAjs. 
KadXipayos 5€ Medawas dyoi tov dyyov év 
“Exadn. 


Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpwepets, Sijos Tis Kexpomidos 
dudrjs. . . . Kaddipayos ‘ExdAn Tpwepeav. 


@ The reference is to the planet Venus, otherwise known 
as the Evening or Morning Star, the identity of which is 
said to have been first recognized by Pythagoras (Plin. NV. H. 
ii. 37), as it also was by purnieaiies (Aét. Plac. ii. 15. 4 
Tappevldns mpa@rov pev ratre Tov éwov Tov aurdoy dé voutouevoy 
vn’ avrov xal %orepov). It is natural to connect this passage 
with Hecale i. 4, and the reference will be to the workman 
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14 (52) 


For while it is the same thing that appears to 
men, the selfsame people love and loathe: at even- 
tide they love it, but in the morn abhor.’ 

Olympiodorus: The identity of the morning and 
evening star is shown by Callimachus when he says 
in the Hecale “ For while,” etc. 


15 (53) | 
But she knew that he was the son of Aegeus.? 


16 (56 + 528) 


And Melaenae abounding in hares. 


17 (57) 


Trinemeis, a deme of the Cecropid tribe... . 


Callimachus in the Hecale calls it Trinemeia. 


who welcomes the evening star and hates the morning star. 
So e the thief, Catull. lxii. 34 f., of the bride [Verg.] Cir. 
349 ff. 

6 «*She” is probably Hecale and ‘‘he” is Theseus. 
Ammonius notes the use of rodvexev = 6, which he says- is 
doubly wrong: (1) it should be ovvexa, (2) even if rodvexa 
could be used for ofvexa, rodvexey could not. 
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Hesych. s.v. ynddyou mévyntes, dopo, ws Tas 
A ~ > ~ 
ex yhs Bordvas oirildpevor tpodis apoipoivres. 


Kaddipaxos ev ‘Exadn. 


. ordd.ov § wdecoTro xiTavA. 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1226 tues 5€ orddiov ws 
evrayn, dv Kat KadXipayos A€yer: oradiov KA. 
Suid. s.v.crdduov' . . . Kal orddtos xuTwWV, 6 77081)- 


pns, 6 TéAevos, mapa KadAidyw ev ‘ExaAn. 


év ev yap Tporlive xoAoupain bro méTpy 
O7jxe ovv apmidecat. 
Tzetz Lycophr. 494, cf. id. 1322. E.M. s.v. apmis. 
Suid. s.v. koAovpaia zréTpa. 


. | 
etr’ av 6 Trais amo pev yvadov AiBov ayxacoacbat 
¥ Ss Ul ‘i A Ado 4 ” 1 
dpxios 7 xelpecow éAwy Aldiyiov dop. 


Atpvaiw 5€ yopoorddas jyov €opras. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 216. Cf Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Aiuvat. 


1 Schol. A Hom. Jl. v. 99 7d yvaddy Bray éewlOerov 7 
divvetat’ cdr’ dy . . . dyxdooac@a. This anonymous fragment 
should most probably be combined with Steph. Byz. 3.v. 
Aldnyos. . . kal KadNlwayos ‘Exddn* &pxcos 4 [sic] xelpecouw édwv 
Aldjyrov dop (Schneider 51 a). 


‘@ It is clear that the meaning of orddios xirHy was 
doubtful in antiquity. The explanation of the E.M. is 
adopted in view of Paus. i. 19 ola 58 xirdva Exovros adroit 
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18 (58) 


Earth-eaters: te. poor, needy; implying that 
for lack of food they eat herbs from the earth. 


19 (59) 


And he had, underneath, a tunic reaching to his 
feet. 


Schol. Apoll. Rhod. lc.: Some take ordduos as 
‘“¢ well-compacted,’’ as Callimachus says, etc. 


20 (66) 


For in Troezen under a hollow rock he put (his 
sword) together with his shoes.? 


21 (fr. anonym. 331+ fr. 51a) 


When the boy should be able to lift with his hands 
the hollow rock, taking the Aedepsian¢ sword. . . . 


22 (66 a) 


And they held choral festivals in honour of the 
god of the Marshes.4 


[i.e. Theseus] wodjpn. In Apollonius the reference is to 
the Odpni orddcos, a breastplate of stiff plates of armour as 
opposed to the @wpnt advordwrés, a breastplate of chain 
armour, lorica annulata. But the ordd.os (6p000rd dios) xerwy 
is merely an ungirt tunic reaching to the feet. 

» For the legend of Aegeus see Introduction. 

¢ Aedepsus in Euboea, Strabo lx. 425, 455, notable 
for its hot springs, cf. Plutarch, Mor. 667 c, 487 F, Aristot. 
Meteor. 366 a 29, Plin. N.H. xxxi. 29. Euboea in general 
was famous for iron work. 

¢ Dionysus. 
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Tobro yap avuTny 
Kwunrar KdAeov mepunyees.) 
Suid. s.v. kwufrar: Kal of yeiroves . . . Kad~- 
, e 4 ~ 
Niayos “ExdAn: tobro Kt. 


maAaifera KaAa Kabzper. 
Etym. Paris. 2720 (Cramer, Anec. Par. iv. 53) Kad- 
Nipayos ‘ExdAn: wadaifera xr. Cf. Suid. s.v. 
KGda makaibera. 


val pa TOV. 

7h 5.0. val pa. TO" .. . Kal “ExdAn elze “vat 
pa tov” kal ovKeTt emayer Tov Oedv, puOpiler dé 
6 Xo ie mpos evaéeBe.av. 
ou yap pou tevin tratpwtos, ovd’ dro mamrmay 
eit Aurepvatis: BdAe pot, Bade TO TpiTov etn. 

E.M. s.v. Attepvatis (cod. Vossianus Gaisford). - 
Et. Flor. p. 207 Miiller. Schol. Dion. Thrac. p. 946. 
15 Bade wou . . . etn, KadAdipayos. 


Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 32 wérpav 5€ IladAddos 
dyot ro ev TH ArrinH TAavxwmv, od KadXipayos 
ev “ExdAn péeuryrat. 


1 airy... weptayées Suid. ; corr. Toup. 


a Cf. Plut. Thes. 14 of wépé Siuoe . . . Thy ‘Exddny 
érinGy “Exadlyny tmoxopifouevo, For wepiyyées ef. Callim. 
Hymn. iv. 198. 

’ Hecale entertaining Theseus takes down the fire- 
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23 (66b) 


For so the villagers round about called her.’ 


24 (66c) 
(She) took down the long-stored logs.® 


25 (66d) 
Nay, by the (god). 
Suid. : And Hecale said “nay by the . . .,” with- 


out adding the name of the god, a form of speech 
accommodated to piety. 


26 (66e) 


I do not inherit poverty from my fathers nor am 
I needy from my ancestors. I would, I would I had 
the third !¢ 


27 (66f) 


By the Rock of Pallas he means the Glaucopion 4 
in Attica which Callimachus mentions in the Hecale. 


wood which had been laid up to dry above the chimney : 
trép xarvod Hesiod, W. 45. 

¢ The natural sense seems to be that Hecale wishes 
that she had a third of the wealth of her ancestors. 
Schneider takes Hecale to wish that, in addition to good 
birth and a reasonable competence, she had the third thing, 
4.6, children. 

4 For the Glaucopion cf. Strabo vii. 299. 
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Suid. s.v. KwAuds: vads éore Tis “Adpodirns ovrw 
KaAdovpevos. . . « wevntac Kat KadAdiaxos ev 
*ExadAn. 


Schol. Euseb. Praep. Evang. iv. 16 od tHv mpos 
tais *"AOjvais Ladapiva A€yet. avrn yap KovdAov- 
pis mdAau €Adyeto, ws Kat Kaddipaxos ev ‘Exady 
dyaiv, aAAa tHv Kata Kurpov Ladapiva déyer. 


UO, mpneta yuvaikav, 
‘ eg \ a > # U4 9 4 
tTHv odov nv aviar JDupadydes od TEpdwow. 
qmoAAdKt ceio <d€>, pata, diro€ewouo Kadtijs 
pvnoopeba: Evvov yap emavAov €oxev ataow. 
Suid. s.v. émravAvov 5€ pov). mept ‘ExdAns Gavov- 
ons’ Wu KrA. Cf. E.M. s.v. Odvaros. ... tu... 
4 ? 
mepowot, Kaddipayxos. 


TovverKa. Kal vexves tropOuniov ov Te pépovrar 
pouvn eve mroniwv, 6 te TEALOV oiceuev aAdovS- 
€v oTouatecou vews “Axepovteias 2 émiBabpov 
(Savaknv). 
E.M. s.v. 8avakns vopiopatos €orw ovoua Bap- 
Bapixov, aAgov dBodod, 6 tots vexpoits év Tots 
4 > */ ? ¥ 
oropacw eTifecav’ KadXipayos: rovvera xKrA. 


1 <6€ Editor ; woAAd«e ceto pata Suidas. 
2 "Axepovrelas Casaubon ; ’Axepoualas. 


« Theseus addresses Hecale whom he finds dead on his 
return from his capture of the Marathonian bull. 

* The reference is to Hermione. The district about 
Hermione in Argolis was associated with the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone and it was there that Demeter 
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28 (662) 


Colias, name of a temple of Aphrodite... 
mentioned by Callimachus in the Hecale. 


29 (66h) 


He does not mean the Salamis off Athens, for 
that was anciently called Culuris, as also Callimachus 
says in the Hecale, but Salamis in Cyprus. 


: 30 (131) 


Go, kind among women, on that journey where 
aching sorrows do not pass; but often, mother, shall 
I remember thy hospitable cabin ; for it was an inn 
open to all.4 


31 (110) 


Wherefore only in that city the dead carry not a 
fee for the ferry, such as it is the custom for others 
to carry in the mouth to pay their passage on the 
ship of Acheron (a doit).° 


E.M.: Danaces, a barbarous coin, more than an 
obol, which used to be put in the mouth of the dead; 
Callimachus: “ Wherefore, etc.’’ Cf. Suid. s.v. wop- 


first got news of her lost daughter. Here was the district 
called Aegialus mentioned by Suidas, cf. Paus. ii. 34. 9. 
So Strabo viii. 373 wap’ ‘Epusoveton 5¢ reOpvAnrat Thy els Aldov 
xaTdBacww ovvropov elvac’ dudmep ov évriBéacw évraida Tots vexpots 
vaiov. As the same district—Hermione to Troezen—was 
associated with the birth of Theseus and his recovery of the 
gnorismata (Paus. ii. 34. 6), it seems that the passage may 
be safely referred to the Hecale. 
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Cf. Suid. s.v. tropOuyiov, 6 picbds tot vadvrou. 
KadAiaxos: totvexa . . . pépovrar. ev Aiytar®d 
yap kataBdowr €orw “Aidov, eis 6 azreBotoa 7 
Anpjrnp euabe: mapa trav rEepioikwy mEept TAS 
KOpns. Kat éOwprHoato adrois, ws A€yer, adeow 
Tob topOuntov. Cf. Suid. s.vv. “Ayepovoia and 
davaxy, Pollux ix. 6. 


GAG Deis, Aris pe Suaxropov éAdaye IaAdds. 
E.M. s.v. 8udKtopos: . . . Tob yap ‘Eppot émide- 
Tov’ mapa d€ Tots aAdois mointrais amAds emt 
~ 4 U ? > A A 
tod Sdtaxdvou riferat. KaddAipayos emit yAavKds 
A > # > A ~ 
To emiBerov’ adda Bens KA. 


6 pev eldxev, 6 & etzero vwOpds ddiTns. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1162 xat KadAiyayos éxi 
Tob ravpov nrrnbevros dyoiv’ 6 pev KTA., 


médira, TA 7) TOE VHXUTOS Edpws. 
Suid. s.v. edpws: byporns ceonmvta. KaAdipayos > 
médtda KTA. Cf. id. s.v. vyXUTOS Epws [sic]. 


ex 5° aprovs owrdnbev dds xaréPnxev édotca. — 

Zonaras, p. 1645 ourtyn* TO KavioKiov 7 4 apro- 
OQnxn. KaAdiwayos: ex 8 adprovs xrr. Cf. 
Apoll. Dyse. De adverb. p. 605. 6. 

¢ The fact that the owl is the speaker points to this being 
from the Hecale. 


> The reference to the bull seems to assign this to the 
Hecale. 
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Oprniov, a sailor's hire; Callimachus: ‘“ Wherefore,” 
etc. In Aegialus is a descent to Hades, where 
Demeter got news of her daughter, and, it is said, 
she granted them a remission of the ferryman’s fee. 


82 (164) 


But of the goddess, even Pallas who hath me for 
her appointed messenger.* 


E.M.: 8axropos; epithet of Hermes. In other 
poets used simply as “ messenger.’’ Callimachus has 
the epithet of an owl. “But...” 


33 (275) 


He haled and the other [t.e. the bull] followed, a 
sluggish traveller.® 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod.: Callimachus uses it of the 
defeated bull: “He...” 


34 (313) 


The sandals which the abundant mould had not 
rotted.¢ 


35 (454) 


And from the bin she took loaves in plenty and 
set them down. 


¢ It is natural to assume that the reference is to 
the sandals of Aegeus and that the fragment belongs to the 
Hecale. For vhxuros cf. schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 530 yvpxurov 
Bdwp * Td wodUXUTOY * 7d yap vA Kalorépnow onualver kal éxitacw’ 
cal dxdverov Udwp [Nicandr. Alex. 174], 7d word, xara “Iwvas 
cal DuxeXuwras. Cf. Musaeus?47, Hesych. s.v. vfixvrov* mond. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Tuat Callimachus was the author of a poetic work 
entitled Jambi—though it is not included in the list of his 
works by Suidas—was known from various citations 
referring to KaAAluaxos év “IduBos or &v XwrhiduBos. Our 
knowledge of this work is now considerably increased by 
the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1011 (ed. A. S. 
Hunt, 1910) and 1363 (ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. 8S. Hunt, 
1915). The latter, it is true, extends but to thirty lines, 
none of which is preserved entire, and nearly all of which 
are beyond restoration. Yet even so it is able to confirm 
an ingenious conjecture of Bentley (see lamb. 5 (86) 
below). But the former preserves for us a considerable 
fragment of the Jambi, and, though large portions of it are 
in a state of hopeless mutilation, we are able to gain from 
it some knowledge of the nature and method of the work. 

Metrically, the Papyrus makes it clear that the work 
was written not only in Iambic Trimeters and Choliambic 
(Scazon) Trimeters but also in Trochaic Tetrameters—not 
apparently in Trochaic Tetrameters Scazon (i.e. ending 
in — — | — instead of —v | —), which were sometimes written 
by Hipponax (Diog. Laert. i. 84). As to Callimachus’ 
management of those metres we learn various details, e.g. 
that in his Choliambs he did not permit a spondee in the 
5th foot but did allow an anapaest in the 2nd and 4th; 
and that he frequently neglected the caesura in his 
Trochaic Tetrameters. 

As to the contents of Papyrus 1011, it preserves for 
us the opening lines of the Jambi and proves the truth of 
what was previously only a conjecture, that Callimachus 
appears in the character of the New Hipponax or Hipponax 
redivivus who returns from Hades not to pursue his 
quarrel with Bupalus, but to sing a new song. 

Two episodes are preserved in sufficient completeness 
to give us quite a good idea of the style and character of 
the work—the episode of the Cup of Bathycles and that 
of the Quarrel of the Olive and the Laurel. The latter 
explains itself, but a word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary in regard to the first. | 

Diogenes Laertius i. 27 ff. gives us, in his life of Thales, 
various versions of the legend. Certain Ionian youths 
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bought from some fishermen of Miletus their ‘‘shot”’ 
(BéA0s). A tripod being fished up, a dispute ensued, until 
the Milesians sent to Delphi to consult Apollo, who 
declared the tripod to belong to “him who is first of all 
in wisdom.” So it was given to Thales, who passed it on 
to another, and he to a third, and so on until it came to 
Solon, who declared that “the god was first in wisdom” 
and seut the tripod to Delphi. ‘A different version of 
the story,” says Diogenes rtius, “‘is given by Calli- 
machus in his Jambi, which he took from Maeandrius of 
Miletus (author of McAnovaxd, a work on the antiquities 
of Miletus). According to this version Bathycles, an 
Arcadian, left a cup (¢:4\n) with instructions that it be 
given Trav coddy Tq dvntory. It was presented to Thales, 
and in the course of its circuit to Thales again. He sent 
it to Apollo at Didymi with the dedication, according to 
Callimachus: Oars we 7G pededvre Nethéw Sov | dldwor, 
Tovro dis NaBwy dporeiop. The prose inscription is: Oadfs 
"Egautou Midrrjoros “Ard\Awee Aedduly ‘EM\hvwv dpioreioy dis 
AaBuv. The son of Bathycles who carried round the cup 
was called Thyrion, according to Eleusis, On Achilles, 
etc.”” Diogenes gives other versions of the story. Ac- 
cording to one, the prize was a golden cup presented by 
Croesus ; according to another it was a tripod offered by 
the Argives; or it was a tripod belonging to a ship of 
Periander, which was wrecked on its way to Miletus, the 
tripod being recovered by some fishermen ; or, finally, it 
was a tripod wrought by Hephaestus and given by him 
as a wedding- resent to Pelops, from whom it passed to 
Menelaus. en Paris carried off Helen, he took the 
tripod also, but Helen threw it into the sea off Cos, 
prophesying that it would be a bone of contention. So 
it came to pass afterwards that some men of Lebedos 
bought the draught of some Coan fishermen, who, when 
they fished up the tripod, refused to fulfil their bargain. 
The Lebedeans appealed to their metropolis Miletus, 
which declared war on Cos. After many on both sides 
had fallen, an oracle told them to “ give it to the wisest.” 
Both parties agreed to give it to Thales who, after 
circulating it, dedicated it to Apollo at Didymi. 
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Oxyrhynch. Papyr. 1011 (in Oxyrhynchus Papyrs, 
vii. (1910) p. 31 ff. ed. by A. S. Hunt). 


Fol. 2 verso 


"Axovoal” ‘Iamavaxros * [o]¥ yap add’ AKw! 

éx T&v oKov Body KodAdd [Bou m |impHoKxovow, 

dépwv tauBov od paxynv [aid lovra 

[rv Bo lum [aA Jevov,® [kar]vd ..[ . . . d]vOpwzros 95 


[ ® es ® ® e e e ® ® ® e e ® s e Jew 
Fol. 2 recto 
wmoAAov ....... § Tap aimdrdw pviat 
> A , “A 

. . peiKes m0 Qvpatros AeAdod 
vA s 3 4 A 

ge ULE ss 3. te Deedee ve w @ “Katyn TAnOevs 

4 \ > , 

. . Wows & ...... . mony avadweer 100 


1 =Callim. fr. 92 Schneider, i.e. Hephaestion v. 4, schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 232, Ran. 58, Suid. s.v. od yap add. 

2 =Callim. fr. 85 Schneider, 7.6. Pollux ix. 72 etn 35° ay 
xal Kd\AuBov Nerrév Ti voynropdriov. KadAluaxos yotv pn, wepl 
rév év gdov Aéywv, ’Ex rdav xrr., ws av ero ris Tod 
mpooruxd6vros. 

3 dépwv . . . Bovrddevov = Callim. fr. 90 Schneider, i.e, 
Julian, Ep. xxx. mpooOels rovs ldpBous od wdxnv deldovras rhy 
Bovrdyerov, Kara Tov Kupnvaiov monriv. Schol. Saib., 
Hephaest. p. 30 Gaisford mapa Kaddtudxyy 5¢ (6 tapuBos) 
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Hear ye Hipponax?! Nay indeed I come from 
that place where they sell an ox for a penny; bring- 
ing an iamb which sings not the quarrel with Bupalus, 
but news [such as a dead man might have for the 
living]. 

O Apollo! |they throng] like flies beside a goat- 
herd or [many as] the wasps [that buzz about the 
priest] after a Delphian sacrifice. O Hecate! what 
a crowd!® [On you, poor wretches, Charon] will 


_@ Callimachus is a Hipponax redivivus, who comes from 
Hades where things are proverbially cheap (see note’ on 
Epigr. xv. 6). Hipponax of Ephesus circ. 550 3.c., famous 
iambographer and reputed inventor of the choliambic metre. 
Especial objects of his satire were the sculptors Bupalus 
and Athenis of Clazomenae, whither he had retired when 
Athenagoras became tyrant of. Ephesus. 

> The restoration assumes that Hipponax redivivus ex- 
resses amazement at the crowd of shades on the hither 
baal of Acheron, whom Charon has to ferry over to the 
ripa ulterior. <A ‘‘ Delphian sacrifice” was proverbial, cf. 
Paroem. Gr. Gaisford, p. 130: ‘‘ If you sacrifice at Delphi, 
you will eat no meat yourself: Of those who spend much 
and get no benefit; since sacrificers at Delphi, on account 
of the number of the guests, got nothing to eat themselves.” 
The reference of 111 f. is unknown. 


Kawwoy elvat doxet ws ‘* dépwyv lauBov od paxnv deldovra riv 
Bourdeov.” 

+ The schol. just quoted suggests that the word after 
Bovrddecov is xawd: perhaps something like xawd 5’ of’ dy 
dvOpwmros | Oavwy divairo rots footcw ayyéAeuv. 
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ae Sure. aS NSA ee eG Aov rov tpiBwva yupva [lo : 4 
) yevéodw Kal ypadecbe TH pijow. 
drip Bafuxdijs ‘Apkds—ov paxpny aéw 


a “ss + We, Kal yap ovd° avros 
péya. axoAdl [wv] eiui map peoov divetv 108 
...evaxyepo...s°7T...7. Anon. a eee 
b] lA ? 
eyeveto 7a [v |ra 8 elyev ofow dvOpdrrows 
Geot reAcev ...... as énioravrat.+ 
wee eee - TOUS pev Eva, TOUS Se éva. 11] 


éoTnad <K>ou KAworipas: elye yap Seopos 
pueAAovras 7187 mapbévors dAwSetabas.” 
<émAevoev es Midnrov- hv yap 7 viKn 
@QdAnros, ds 7 Hv raAda Se~vos youn, > 


Fol. 3 verso 


Kat Tijs ‘Aydéns édéyero orabunoacBa® 

TOUS dorepioKous, 4 mA€ovar Doinuces. 120 
edpev oo mpouaeAnvo [s] aioiw oiTTy 

év Tob Adupéos TOV yep [olvra Kev <el>w 


Evovra THv yhv Kal ypapovra TO oxjpa. 


1 The provisional restoration which we translate is: 
dmohXov, [dxAev0’ wis map alrér\w pria [4 o \p<n>Kes [apngd’ 
ip7j]'wrd Ovparos Aedgot [8a Kops puv[uplifovog |v * & 'kdrn wr}Oevs. 
[de]}iAois ev [bpiv rhv] mvohvy dvardce [Xdpwly [duar]rov rdv 
TplBuwva yupvalcas| cwrh yevécOw Kal ypddecbe THY prow. 
dvhp Baduxdyjs "Apxds—ovd paxphy déw [dddy [\<d>ywv ao’, & 
Ee]ive, kal yap ovd’ avrds wéya cxord{ [wr] elul rap pécov diwety 
[7rd xedcu>’] ’Axépolvro]s* rv] w[ajAac<o>r[Aouredvrwr] éyévero, 
mwa[vjra 8 elxev olow dvOpwmros Beot redev[rav tas xdpirjas 
érlaravra. In the last line reXevrav edrvxlas might be read. 

2 v. 113 quoted anonymously in E.M. s.v. dd\wda° 7d 
xuAlw * olov wéddNovras KTX. 

8 These, with the two preceding lines, constituted formerly 
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expend his breath, baring his [napless] coat. Let 
there be silence and write down my tale. 

One Bathycles an Arcadian—lI will not lead you, 
Sir, by a long [path of words]; for I myself have no 
great leisure to tarry hard by the stream of Acheron 
—was [one of the rich from of old] and he had all 
those things wherewith the gods know to [perfect 
their favours] to men. 


Some here, some there he set the spindles; for 
a string held them ready for the maidens to twirl. 

He® sailed to Miletus; for the victory fell to 
Thales,? who was a man of. clever ming in general 
and who was said to have mapped out the little stars 
of the Wain® by which the Phoenicians sail. And 
the prelunar®@ visitor by happy luck found the old 
man in the temple of Apollo of Didymi* scratching 
the ground with a cane and drawing the figure which 


« Thyrion, son of Bathycles. 

> Thales of Miletus, the earliest Greek philosopher. His 
most famous feat in astronomy was his prediction of the 
solar eclipse of 28th May 585 B.c. 

¢ Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear, by which the Phoenicians 
sailed, while the Greeks sailed by Ursa Major. Arat. 37 ff. 
Sir T. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 23 renders cra0ujoacbat 
etc. as ‘‘ used as a standard, t.¢. for finding the Pole, the 
small stars of the Wain,” but the Greek merely means that 
he mapped out the constellation; cf. Pind. O. xi. 45. 

@4%.¢. Arcadian. The primitive character of the Arcadians 
was indicated by the saying that they were older than the 
moon (Aristot. fr. 591, po . Rh. iv. 264, Lycophr. 482). 

¢ See critical notes on Branchus. 


frag. 94=Achilles on Aratus, Phaen. i., cf. Diog. Laert. 
i. 23 KadAluaxos adrdv (sc. OddAnra) oldev edperry rijs Apxrov 
Tis paxpas, Néywv ev rois lduBots odrws' cal THs . . . Polvexes. 
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tovéeip 6 Dpvé KvdopB [os], doris avOpwimrwv 
tp [ty ]wva kai ox[adnva] mpa@ros éyp[a le 
Kai KvKAov ém[rapnKe’, HOE vnoTEedery 

Tav eumved[vT|wy e[farev- of 8° baryjKovoay 
ov mavtes, GXN’ ots elyev [ovrepos daiuwv.t 
ampos 84 [wlw wd’ édyae.[ 

exet[vo] TovAdxpuaov e€.[ 

ovpo[s] warnp edetro rov[ 

dod [var] tis tuewy tov cod|[@v avyotos 2 


1 Diog. Laert. i. 24 wapd re Aiyumriwy yewperpety paddyra 
[sc. Thales] ¢noi Taupitn mp@rov xaraypdyat xiKdov 7d Tpl- 
ywvov épboyuviby kal Bicat Bodv. ol dé Ilvdaydpay gacly, dy 
éoruw ’AroANSdwpos 6 NoyoTiKds. otros wporyyayev érl wretorov 
& gyot KadNiuaxos ev rots 'IduBors EShopBov cdpey ror Ppv-ya, 
olov ckadnva kal tplywva Kal bc0a ypammcxyns Exerat Oewplas. 
Diodor. Sic. x. 6 87r« KaAXiwaxos ele rept IlvOaydpou, didre 
Trav év yewuerpla mpoB\nudrwy Ta wey edpe, TA S¢ Ex THs Alyuwrou 
mparos els Tods "EAAnvas fweyxev, év ols 8r’ éteipe [rovteipe 2] 
Hpvt EvpopBos 8oris avOpwrors rplywva kal oxadrynva Kal Kyxdov 
éerrapijkn didate vnorevew Tov éumvedyTwrv, ol 740’ 000 Urhxoveay 
wdvres. Schol. Pind. P. iii. 64 KadX\iuaxos 5¢€ dnow ob rdvres 
GX’ ods Coxev Erepos dalpwv. 

2 Diog. Laert. i. 28 émioxjpar Soivac rav copay dvntory. 
5od[vac] ris Housman, coll. Hymn iv. 185, Eptg. xxx. 2, 
frag. 272, Ait. iii. 1. 60. Add (according to present Editor) 
Hymn i. 93. The reading seems to be confirmed by the 
oracle given to the Milesians : ris copig ravrwy mpdros, Tovrou 
tplrod’ avé@ (Diog. Laert. i. 28). 


¢ Kuphorbus was a Trojan slain by Menelaus (Hom. JI. 
xvii. 59) of whom Pythagoras of Samos declared himself 
to be a reincarnation, Diog. Laert. viii. 4 f., Aul. Gell. iv. 
11. 14, The mathematical achievements here attributed to 
Pythagoras are referred to with such brevity that the 
neeune is exceedingly obscure. The figure which Thales 
is found drawing appears to be the describing of a circle 
about a right-angled triangle, which was attributed to Thales 
or Pythagoras (Diog. Laert. i. 24), in other words the demon- 
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the Phrygian Euphorbus® discovered: who first of 
men drew triangles and scalenes and the seven-length 
circle and who bade mén abstain from eating living 
things: and his teaching was hearkened to, not 
by all but by some misguided men.° 

To him he spake thus: “. . . that cup of solid 
gold my father enjoined me to give to him who is 


stration of the theorem that ‘‘ the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle.” The words rplywva xal cxadnvd—the xat which 
was suspect in Diog. Laert.’s cxadnva kai rplywva and Dio- 
dorus’s rpl-ywvra xai cxadnvd is now confirmed by the Papyrus— 
can apparently mean only ‘‘ triangles and scalene triangles.” 
Dr. t G. Smyly of Trinity College, Dublin, suggests that 
there may be a reference to the theorem that ‘“ the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is two right angles,” which, accord- 
ing to Geminus, was proved first for equilateral, next for 
isosceles, and lastly for scalene triangles (the most difficult 
case); or to the theorem that ‘ the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the sides.” Such triangles must, if the sides are com- 
mensurable, be scalene. ere it not for the context it 
would be tempting, as Professor E. T. Whittaker suggests, 
to take the phrase to refer to triangular numbers and scalene 
numbers, especially in view of the arithmetical bent of 
Pythagoras ; and it is, of course, possible that Callimachus 
has confused numbers with geometrical figures. What 
meant by xvxdos érrayyjxns remains an unsolved problem. 
The interesting suggestion is made by Dr. Smyly that there 
may be a reference to the distances of the seven planets 
and the original form of the theory of the ‘‘ harmony of the 
spheres ” Ve Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 107 ff.). 

> According to some Pythagoras enjoined abstention from 
all animal food—éduyixwy aréxerOa Onesicritus ap. Strabon. 
716, Porphyr. De abstin. 7 who quotes Eudoxus as sayin 
that he refused even to associate with butchers (udyerpor) an 
hunters. According, however, to Aristoxenus he limited 
his abstinence to the ploughing ox and the ram (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 20, Aul. Gell. iv. 11). ; 

© Saluwy érepos, euphemism for an ‘‘ evil genius"’; Pind. P. 
iii, 34, Plato, Phaedo 114 £, Plut. Mor. 369 x. 
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TOV énTa’ KHYw gol didwy[’ aproretov. 

[OdAns de TO] oKiTreve Tovoda [pos mangas 

[wat + ]Av daryvny THTEPH [AaBery xetpi 135 
e€et[mle+ tHv ddow pev [ovK drapvedpar 

ov 6 e[ . . ] . edivos py . do[ 


Bi<a>s* [4.4 cee a a eS . | eAl 


Fol. 3 recto 


oi Hv oph tes, “‘ odTos “Adnp ew’ pice, | 
ai ‘‘ dedye, Barer gedy’,” épet, “Tov avOpwrrov 140 


A ~ > “~ € e Lf ° vy : 
THY yAdooay e< b>AGY WS KUWY OTaY TVN. 144 


. 72 red }ynha youvdber 147 
| yaa guile od & 154 


Fol. 4 verso 
Tam Kpovov- tois avrir a[AA]or’ [7AAagev, 160 
Ayovat, | Kai Kws [o Jd [x 6 |ynpevais [epyats 
Sixatos 6 Oo [Ze Jus," ov dixalta] 5° alcupvadv 
tev éptrerov [plev eLexope ro PbE[ypa, 


1 [ovx dwapvetuar] Editor. 2 Bins Papyrus. 

3 —fr. 98 Schneider, i.e. E.M. 8.v. xé&\evOos' . . . ylverat 
yap peraBory yévous els Erepov yévos, ws awd Tod 6 rpdxnros a) 
tpdxnrov* evOev mrnOuvTix@s mapa Kadrytudxp’ 7a tpdxnra 
yuuvage. Cf. schol. A Hom. Zl. i. 312, etc. 

* [Ze]’s Housmann. 


@ Thales apparently suggests | that the cup should be offered 
to Bias of Priene (Diog. Laert. i. 82 ff 

>’ Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus "and Eriphyle, is the 
typical matricide; cf: Dio Cass. lxi. 16. 
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best of you, the Seven Wise Men. And I present 
the prize to thee.” Then Thales smote the ground 
with his staff and taking his chin in one hand he 
said: The gift* [1 do not refuse,] but if thou... 
Bias... 


Fol. 3 recto 


But anyone who sees him will say “There is 
Alcmeon ®”’ and “Flee! he’s going to strike!’ he’ll 
cry, “flee from the man! 


rolling his tongue, like a dog when he drinks 
exercises his throat.¢ 


. . green figs? ., 


Fol. 4 verso 


. . . in the reign of Cronus.° [But anon,] they 
say, Zeus [changed all things] to the contrary [and 
in no happy mood], Zeus, the just, dispensing 
injustice, he robbed four-footed things of speech and, 


¢ Bentley’s conjecture that these words referred to 
a bull is now proved to be wrong. 

4 Cf. Athen. 80 B. 

¢ The reference is to some legend of a reversal of the 
order of nature whereby animals were changed into human 
beings, cf. Semonides’ Jamb upon Women. Andronicus, 
some unknown person whom the poet addresses. Aesop, 
according to our earliest notice of him, Herod, ii. 134, was 
the slave of Iadmon of Samos in the time of Amasis circ. 
550 B.c., which is quite consistent with his being a native of 
Sardis. For the legend of his death at the hands of the 
Delphians ef. Suid. 8.v. fwoev * kal repl rod Alowmov: ol Aedgol 
éwoav alroy KaTd Kpnuvol pdda. 
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- yévos 5é tobr’ alvy]|pdv, womep od KdpTos 
Huewv exovTwy xnTEépois amrapEacBat, 165 
[jer] és avdp@v: Kat xevos [Pple[vav] Sios 
[wAet]w diAdcibou yurraxod Ae [AjKacw. 
ot [dé] tpaywdoi tdv OdAaccay ot [KedvTwr 
” : 4 e A 4 e A 
exo[vloe dwvjv: of Sé aravres [duvmdot 
Kat trov[A]¥uv8or Kai Addow zre[pvKacw 
exetOev, wrdpovixe, Tadta 5° Altow |zos 
6 Lapdinv<o>ds elmev, é6vrw* of AcdAdoi 
ddovta pi0ov od Kadds edé€avro. 

.° . . ° e e 182 
e A 4 1 
ee ee . 9] Con peréotpamrar.. . 


170 


Fol. 4 recto 


Kpnyvws erradevOnv 196 


. . Kat Geovs anpnyeivras? 198 
1. ee « MoXOnpds e€exvipwoe® 199 
ee ta cd av hv ovia[ro}s 200 


axov[e] 57 tov alvov: é[v nore TuwAw 

dadvnv eAain vet[Kos ot wdAar Avdoi 

Aéyovot Oéo8at- Kai yal[p Hv tavdmrropBov* 

KaAddv te dévdpolv 

cetoaa[a] Tovs spr [as 215 


1 The supplements in 160-161 are by the Editor; the 
rest of the text is that of Prof. A. Platt in Class. Qu. iv. 
(1910) 205, except that in place of dv@pwro in v. 169, we 
suggest tuvydol. In 172 the Papyrus has Zapdujveus, which 
is clearly wrong. vv. 171-3 rafira .. . édéfavro, quoted 
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as if we had not strength enough even to bestow 
on others, he changed this hapless race to human 
kind. And the empty-witted people [chatter] more 
than the dainty-loving parrot: the tragedians have 
the voice of them who make the sea their home; 
and all the [hymnists,| garrulous and wordy, have 
their birth therefrom, Andronicus. This is the tale 
of Aesop of Sardis, whom, when he sang his story, 
the Delphians received in no kindly wise. 


. life is turned topsy-turvy . . . 


Fol. 4 recto 
. I had a good education. 


“and gods inactive. 
. ie . wickedly destroyed. 
. would have been the best. 

Hear’ now® the tale. Once upon a time on 
Tmolus,? [the ancient Lydians] say, the Laure] had 
a quarrel with the Olive. For she was a [long- 
branched] and beautiful tree, ... shaking her 
boughs. ... 


@ The regular formula of the cg! ca Plato, Gorg. 523 a. 
Mountain in Lydia. 


qc J) 
anonymously by Apollon. Sophist. s.v. desde, had previously 
been assigned to Callimachus by Schneidewin and Ahrens. 
2 dxpnyetvras Housman; axrpyyeivra: Hunt. 
3 : oF. Hesych. abexvnuddry- étepOdpn. 
e supplement is a suggestion by Wilamowitz. 
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Fol. 5 verso 


aspioTepos peev ‘Aevkos ws vdpou yaarip, 
6 8 Aco Ang 1 65 Ta [7 JoAAa yupvodras. 
tis 8° olxos obmep od[k] eyw mapa gAq; 
tis 8° ov pe pedvtis % Tis od Burnp EAKeL; 
kat IIvOin yap ev dadvn pév Bpvras, 
dadvnv 8’ deider? Kai Sddynv tréotpwrat. 
appev édain, Tovs 5€ traidas od Bpayyxos 
Tovs TOV ‘lave, ols 6 PoiBos wl[pyio8n, 
Sadun TE Kpovwy Ki}T0s ou TO > [ven tpave |t® 
dis 7 Tpls € [¢ ray dprepeas émrotn [oe; 
[« ]jye pev 7 “at Saitas 7H ’s yopov lou |réw 
TOV Ilvdaiorny, yivopar dé KdeOov, 
ot Awpuijs be Tepobev pe Tépvouow 
Gpewy dr’ aKpwv Kat pépovow € es AcAdous, 
emmy Ta TWrdAAwvos ipa yivnrat. ; 
adpwv éAa u[¢]n, wha & ovxt yore, 
ovd ofd” oK [otm Jv ovhadngpépos * KOPLTTEL, 
a[yv]) ydp ewer Kod maretoi p’ avOpwroi, 

1 HAcowAHE only here. | 

* delder] ? épeldec = chews. 
3 ov ré[vw Tpave]t is the Editor’s suggestion in reference 


to the name Branchus (Spd-yxos = hoarseness). 
4 Cf. Hesych. obdadngopet- vexpodopet. 


@ The. left is the Westward or sheltered side, the right 
is the Eastward side (Plato, Legg. 760 D) which is exposed 
to the sun, cf. Hom. JI. xii. 930 f. ef 7’ éml dekl? two mpds 7@ 
rT héby Te, el 7 ém’ dpiorepa Tol ye worl fdpov jepdevra and 
schol. A there. The reference is to the olive and the difference 
of colour between the upper and under surface of the leaves. 
7a modAd refers to the peculiarity which the olive shares with 
the lime, elm, and white poplar, of inverting its leaves after 
the summer solstice, xal rovrw yvwpifovow 8re yeyévnvra 
<al> rporat Theophrast. H.P. i. 10; ef. Nicander 678 ff. 7é xai 
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Fol. 5 verso 


. . . The left% side white as the belly of a water- 
snake, the other, which is mostly exposed, smitten 
by the sun. But what house is there where I am 
not beside the doorpost? What seer or what 
sacrificer carries me not with him? Yea, the Pythian 
priestess hath her seat on laurel, laurel she sings and 
Jaurel hath she for her bed. O foolish Olive, did 
not Branchus,? when Phoebus was wroth with the 
sons of the Ionians, make them whole by striking 
them with laurel and uttering twice or thrice in no 
clear tone his spell ? 

And | go to feasts or Pythian dance, and I am 
made the prize of victory. The Dorians cut me on 
the hill-tops of Tempe? and carry me to Delphi, 
whenever the holy rites of Apollo are celebrated. 
O foolish Olive! sorrow I do not know, nor wot I 
the path of him that carries the dead, for I am pure ; 
and men tread not on me, forI am holy. But with 


nerdloco Tporats lawvupow Epvos % 0’ ‘Trepiovldao madivarpéwro.o 
KedevOous rexualpe. yAauxoiow lov werddowww édalns, where 
schol. has xal avr) yap 7 édala ra yAauKda Tov pUAAwWY dyw Exe 
év Bépous dpa, ra 8@ uéd\ava xeyudvos. The masculine noun 
to be supplied is probably \ofés. 

> For the story cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 48 ’Ao\\édwpos 
5’ 6 Kepxupaios rovs orlixous rovrous urd Bpdyxou dvadwrnfjvac 
Tod pdvrews Né&yee MeAnolous xadalpovros drd Aowwod. 6 pev yap 
émcppalywy Td wWARGos Sdgdvns KrAddots wpoxaripxero Tov Suvov wd 
wus wédwere, & watdes, ‘Exdepyov xal'Exaépyav, éwévaddev 5’ ws 
elxety 6 Aads’ Bédu, fd, XOwu, WARKTpOY, oplyé, Kvak[Bix, OUrTs, 
preyus, Spwy. péuvyrat ris loroplas kal KadAluaxos év ‘IduBors 
(=Schneider’s fr. 75, probably our present passage). 

° The crown at the Pythian games was originally of oak- 
leaves, afterwards of laurel to commemorate the purification 
of Apollo (Frazer, G.B. iv. 80 ff.). 

2cf, Plut. Ait, Gr. 12, Steph. Byz. p. 223. 12. 
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ipn yap edu got d€ ywrdrav vexpov 
peMwor kaiew 7 [ta]d[q] mepuaTeMeu [v 
avroi rT dveorep [avro x ]ezr0 Ta TAcipa. 

Tob By TVEOVT Los Kann lurag? vm [eo ]r [pwoar.’ 
7 pev rad" aw <x >€b [o” ]* aAAa THY aarp [uve 2 
pan’ drpewaiws y Texodoa TO xeip [a- 

““@ mavr dxvbe® trav éudv tox[wy dddvn, 
év TH TeAeuTH KUKVOS [ws TIS 7HOdiwW 

necoas: ov [ov ]qKd poe plerov TtovTwr; 4 


eyw pev avdpas ods “Apyn[s azdAAvar 
ouv €x Te Tew xv[TO. 1... we 
. TOY apioTéwy ol Ka. . . Uae ao wt; S32 


[eyw S]é Aeuxnv Hvis es rddov “ahOnv 

Pépo [vot] maides 7 yepovra T8wvov, 

avro(ts 6 waprew Kent THY dd0v ketpau, 

[apx ]e [doa] ° mAetov 7 7 ov Tos dywedow 

eK TOV GE Teprrewy. aA’ orev yap euvnabns, 
Kal Tobro Kws aeBrov odK eye Kpéoowv 

aed; Kat y[alp <w>ywv ouv ‘Odvprrin pela © 
y) 'v TO [t]ou AcAgois: aA’ apiorov 7 own. 
eyo pev ouTeE xXpnorov ovTe oe ypilw 

amnves ovdev, add’ a [A]}nBes ? opvibes 

[€]v roto[t] pdvAAots tatra twOupilovoar 


1 (xhrejrdé is Wilamow.’ s suggestion, ¢f. At. i. 1. 9. 
But the sense xar’ érirayua is not very appropriate here. 
The statement in E.M. 8.v. éwird& . . . els 5 7d pyropuxdy 
heEckdv eSpov rhy Nek onpalvew our opus, kapuxos’ “Ooris rizs 
6805 tryhoeral co rh éxirde’ obx ws ol Tpayixol, paxpds, is 
very pune. and there is some evidence for another word 
émumdé (cf. Hesych. 8.0. érifdé, ein the sense of *‘ finally, 
which might be read here. The sense would be very nearly 
that of elodrat, which Hunt suggests. 

2 drhyluve is very doubtful; dw»[7nce would be better, 
but the accusative is thei a difficulty. 
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thee, whenever men are to burn a corpse or bestow 
it in the grave—with thee they wreath themselves 
and thee they strew by ordinance under the sides 
of him who breathes no more.” 

Thus she, boasting. But the mother of oil answered 
her very quietly. “O altogether barren of that I 
bear, Laurel, like the swan,* thou singest sweetest at 
the end. Do I not know my part in those things? 
I help to speed those whom Ares slays and [I attend 
the funeral] of chieftains who [nobly die|.2. And 
when the children carry to the tomb a white-haired 
grandmother or some aged Tithonus,’ it is I who go 
with them, it is I who am strewn upon their path, 
doing them a greater service than thou to those 
who bring thee from Tempe. And as to the matter 
whereof thou spakest, even in that am I not greater 
than thou? For the festival at Olympia is greater 
than that at Delphi. But silence is best. For my 
part I say nothing of thee either good or unkind, 
but indeed 4 the birds among the leaves have long 


« The swan was supposed to sing its sweetest song just 
before its death. 

> We translate yjml ras radds poréw ras Tay dpioréwy of 
Karas TEOviKaccy. 

¢ Tithonus, type of extreme longevity. (Arist. 4ch. 688). 

4 dnOes, “* unwontedly,” could only refer to the strangeness 
of birds talking. 


3 dxvde, if right, involves dxi@os as against 4&xiOos in 
Hyman ii. 53. 

4 The supplements are by the Editor. 

5 [dpx]el[ioa] Editor. 

6 gevxary . . povywyvovkunmin Papyrus; Hunt reads aed, 
K<ot> y[alp <wryav, 4 ’v ’OdNvpmly. 

7 &dnOes Editor; anes (but « erased) Papyrus; dyes 
Hunt. 
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mada ‘kedOqvras KwTiAr [ous [ounp jedoar. af 
“ris 3 edpe Sadvnv; yata [rHv y’ épitv|o[er,? 


Fol. 5 recto 


ws mpivov, ws Spiv, ws Kvmetpov, ws vAnvs 
tis 8 edp eAainv; IlaAAas, 7ip0s Hp ]eb le 
tO duxvoike Kndixalev dpxatos 

ne odis Ta vepBev appt ths “Axrijs. 

év 7 Sagvy TENTWKE. tov 3° derlaewy 
Tis THY edainv, Tis be [7 ]av Sadyny TYLE ; 
dadvnv "ArroMuy, n Oe Iladas Hv edpev. 
Evvov 768° abrats; Geods yep ou Svaxpivw. 
tis] THS Sddvns O KapTos ; és itt XpHowpmas ; 
He €oOe pnte mive nr” emxpions. 

6- THs 8 éeAains Eade oN’ ; cow © paorag 
ws €[vBecr |v Kadedow, dy d€ TO xpipa 
ev[f, Ko |AupBa[s], qv emraldpe] xw Onoeds. 
[ro bJev [rep Jov TtOne Th dadvn TOA. 
tet yap [To] PvAAov ot ixérat mpoteiv(o|vat; 
To THS éAains. Ta tpt y Sadvn Ketrat. 
ded THv atpvtwr ola KwririCover: 

Aadp7) Kopwvn, Kas TO xetAos ovK aAyeis; 
[rei ylap to mpéeuvov ArjAvor pvAdooovet; 
[ro t]hHs eAains, 4 K[adetole® tHv Anta. 


1 xwrbros ounpetoa: Editor. Cf. Hes. Th. 39. 
2 Supplement by Editor. 
: Del wevxnv Papyrus in marg., probably rightly. 


4 fw] the Papyrus has apparently a Pies over the w. 


5 The supplements are 


6 x[adeio}e was Byaebes by Wilarowite, Hunt says \ 


might be read for x. Possibly Méxevee. 
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while been muttering such things, as they sit chatter- 
ing together: ‘Who discovered the laurel? ‘Twas 
the earth that gave her birth, as she gave birth to 
the ilex, the oak, the galingale, or other shrub. Who 
discovered the olive? Pallas when she contended 
with the Dweller among Seaweed for Acte, and the 
ancient. man, a snake in his lower parts, acted as 
judge.* That is one fall against the Laurel. Who 
of the ever-living ones honours the Olive, who the 
Laurel? Apollo honours the Laurel, Pallas the 
Olive which she herself discovered. This bout is 
even, for I distinguish not between gods. 

What is the Laurel’s fruit? For what shall I use 
it? Eat it not nor drink it nor use it to anoint. 
The Olive’s fruit pleases in many ways: inwardly ? it 
is a mouthful as they call a snack ; with the oil in it, 
it is the preserved olive which Theseus also enjoyed. I 
count this the second fall against the Laurel. Whose 
is the leaf that suppliants extend? The Olive’s. 
Three falls against the Laurel!’ Oh! the endless 
babblers, how they chatter! Shameless crow, how 
does thy lip not ache? ‘Whose trunk do the Delians 
preserve? The Olive’s which gave a seat to Leto.’”’ ¢ 

@ For the story of the contention of Athena and Poseidon 
for Attica (Acte) see Hecale i. 2. 
>If cw is right, we should oe ay dé xrX. to refer to 
an external application. Hence Hunt thinks that xo]Auug 
. .. etc. refers to the famous dive of Theseus told in 
Bacchylid. xvi. and suggests éo[riv] xoduuBav fy éwadro. 
The reading in the text takes the reference to be to the 
xod\upBas é\ala which Hecale served to Theseus (see Hecale, 
fr. 54 with note). The objections are that Q) this reading 
provides no antithesis to few, (2) éraipe would naturally take 
a genitive. For @@ecw see Hesych. s.v., Telecleid. and 
Pherecrat. ap. Athen. vi. 268. 
¢ There were three holy trees at Delos, all connected with 
the birth of Apollo—the palm, the laurel, the olive: cf. 
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ds ele, TH SO Oupos appl Th ae 
nAynoe,} jelov 5° To mpoobev y[oxaAA lev 

[ped peo, To AowTrov evkKo. EOTOVOUT : . . 
.aTa.. s } xUr’ elye . . . 7p . . va 
edesev, ci vip ovK amwle Tov 8éiBpev 
“ovKx, @ TaAavvat, mavoopecta, pet Atnv 

yey <o pel? éxOpai; By Aéyupev asian 
dvoABa.: vat ae atatr da. . va. 
Tv 8 dypt [o]s pavetoa Tadpos n Sddon 
eBrebe Kal 7a5° elrev: a?) (Kary AdBn, 

ws bn) pe Tew Kat ov wn pe Tovjoas 
evorextov® 7 yap yetrovedo’ amomviyers. 


99 


Fol. 6 verso 


. « . djowWdds és Képas TeOUpwra. 

WV gévnv avakpivet 
iy dodAov elval po kal TraAipmpyrov. 
"Egeoov dev rip ot Ta jéTpa péMovres 
Ta ywAa tikre pn “wads evavovrat. 


Fol. 6 recto 
Aadota[e.... 


I ‘ \ A ‘ \ \ , 
iaoTe Kat WPlOTt KQAL TO CULLILLKTOV. 


1 <* At the beginning of the line the first hand wrote some- 
thing like mypyo or norne, which the corrector apparently 
wished to convert into #\ynce” (Hunt). Wilamowitz pro- 
posed <ponoe> and Hr-ynoev at the end of the line. The text 
is the Editor’s suggestion. 2 elds és rdv ovracudy ¢ 

3 edorexrov, if right, is a new word. 


Kurip. [ph. in Taur. 1098 f. “Aprepew é\Blavy & wapd KivOrov 
bx Gov olxet dolvixa 6’ aBpoxduav Sdgvav 7’ evepvéa cal yAauxas 
Gadnrdv ipdy édalas, Aaroids wdtva Pidav, Catull. 34. 7 ** (Latonia) 
quam mater prope Deliam Deposivit olivam.” 
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So she spake. And the heart of the other was 

ined by her speech, and she was angrier than before. 
Alas! Alas! next‘ it is likely [they would have come 
to blows], had not . . . Who was not far from the 
trees, said: “ Wretches! let us cease, lest we become 
too embittered. Let us not speak evil of one another ! 
Nay, even these things... .’’ Then the Laurel, 
like a wild bull, glared® at her and said: “O evil 
thing of shame, do not thou bid me be patient, as 
if thou wert one of us. Verily thy neighbourhood 
stifles me.” 


Fol. 6 verso 
the minstrel rages horn-wise.° 


He examines the stranger who, he declares, is a 
slave and a thing of sale. 

Ephesus whence they who would write the halting 4 
metres not unwisely light their torches. 


Fol. 6 recto 


They talk in Ionic and Dorian gnd a mixture of 
the two. — 


@ The strife of the Laurel and the Olive is apparently 
interrupted by someone, but who the would-be peace- 
maker is cannot be made out. . 

> Cf. ravpndov Br\ére (Arist. Ran. 804), dépypya droraupoic bat 
(Eur. Med. 188). 

¢ This curious phrase, properly of an angry bull, occurs 
Eurip. Bacch. 743 raipo 5 bBpioral xds xépas Oupotpevo and 
is imitated by Vergil, Georg. iii. 232 ‘‘ et tentat sese atque 
irasci in cornua discit Arboris obnixus trunco.” 

4 Writers of choliambs or scazons take Hipponax of 
Ephesus as. their model. | 
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LdAwv> éxeivos 8 us Xidwv’ azéoreev. 

Choeroboscus ap. Cramer. Anecd. Ox. ii. 277. 10 
Xithwv . . edpynrar Kal €y avoroAj mapa Kadr- 
paxw, olov LddAwv KA. 


maw 76 SHpov és OdAnr’ avwiArobev. 
Choerobose. ap. Bekker. Anecd. 1380. ELM, s.v. 
OdAns. 


OdAns pe TH pedeivr. NeiAew Srov 
didwot, Tobro Sis AaBwy dprotetov. 
Diog. Laert. i. 29. 


€s TO mpo Tetyeus tpov ddées Sedre, 
od tov mdAat Ilayyaiov 6 mAdoas Zava 
yépwv addlwy ddixa BuBAla pyyer.) 

Plutarch. De plac. philos. i. 7 (Moral. 880 &) tov 
5 Evyjpepov cai Kaddiayos 6 Kupnvaios aivir- 
teTau ev Tots “IduBors ypadw: eis TO mpo KTA. 
Cf. schol. Tzetz. Allegor. Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iii. p. 380, 
E.M. s.v. adés, gte. 


1 wddar Ilayxaioy . . . yixes Bentley ; wddae xdAxe(c)ov 
-.. poxe (Yixwy Sext. Empir. Adv. dogmatic. iii. 51). 
Bentley’s emendation is now confirmed by Ozyrh us 
Papyrus 1363 (ed. Grenfell and Hunt -1915) which has 
wddat ae ee Also this papyrus supports yjye as 
against ¥7xwv (Schneider from Sext. Empir.) in so far as it 
proves that a new sentence begins the next line. 

* The reference, as in the next two fragments, is 
to the Cup of Bathycles. Chilon was an ephor at Sparta 
circ. 560 B.c., where after his death he was venerated as a 
hero, Paus, iii. 16. 4, Life in Diog. Laert. i. 68 f. Renowned 
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2 (89) 
Solon; and he sent it * to Chilon. 


3 (96) 
Again the gift returned to Thales. 


4 (95) 


Thales presents me to the Lord of the people of 
Neileus,? having twice received this prize. 


5 (86) 


Come hither all together to the temple before the 
wall, where the old impostor ¢ who feigned the ancient 
Panchaean Zeus scrapes his unrighteous scriptures. 


as one of the Seven Wise Men, cf. Herod. i. 59, vii. 235. 
Plutarch. De poet. aud. 35 f. 

> Neileus=Neleus, son of Codrus of Athens, founder of 
Miletus, cf. Strabo 633. The Lord of Miletus is Apollo of 
Didymi or év Bpayxldas, cf. Strabo 634. The prose version 
of the inscription on the Cup of Bathycles was, according 
to Diog. Laert. i. 29, Oadis ’Efautov Medroros ’Awdd\dwre 
Acrguvly ‘EXAjvwv dpioretoy dis \aBwv. 

¢ Kuhemerus of Messana in Sicily was a friend of 
Cassander (311-297) at whose request he undertook various 
journeys to the far south. He wrote a work entitled ‘Iepa 
dvaypagy in which he pretended to have reached an island 
Panchaea in the Indian Ocean where he found a temple of 
Triphylian Zeus in which was a pillar whereon Zeus had 
recorded the deeds of himself and his predecessors Uranus 
and Cronus, showing that all three were originally human 
mae The ‘‘ rationalizing” of Euhemerus has given rise 
to the modern term ‘“‘ Euhemerism.” 
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THY wyapeuvwr, ws 6 pi0os, etcaro, 
TH Kal Xizovpa Kai povwma Bverat. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 873 Eddpdvuos Sé pnow ore 
? > 4 e A. A A A > 4 
év "ApapivOw 7 KodAawis 51a 76 Tov “Ayapéuvova 
Oica: adti €x Too KNpot Kptov KdAOVv- emt TadTNS 


dé Kaddipayos Aéyeus THY KTA. 


od yap épyatw tpedw 
tiv Modaav, ws 6 Ketos “YAAixou vérous. 
Schol. Pind. Isth. ii. 9, cf’ Tzetz. Chel. viii. 228. 


aA 4 t 4 A 
hv Ketvos ovvauTos, @ TO TE TTNVOV 


Kat tovv OarXdoon Kai TO TeTpaTOUY OUTWS 
epbdyye?” ws 6 adds 6 Ipopjbeos. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 707 Pott. yrwvov pev ot 
diddoogo: . . TO owpa avayopevovat . . . Kad- 
Aipwaxos 5é Suappydynv ypader: Hv KA. 

eyo pavdAy 
Sévipwv amdvrwv eipt. 

Pseudo-Tryphon, Ilept rpdawy (Walz, Rhet. Gr. 
viii. p. 760) mapa dé KaAApaxyw aorerlopern 7 
élaia dnolv: eyw dpavdAn mavtwy tdv dévdpwv 
€tpt. 

Kal TOV venKkwv evOds of ToMwTaToL. 

E.M. s.v. KoyAos. . . . WS TApPA TO LEpds yiverat 
igpaf Kai véos véat, ws mapa KaddAydyw: Kai 
TOV KTA. 


¢ An aetiological legend to explain the by-name Konauvis 
under which Artemis was worshipped at various places, 
Paus. i. 31, Aristoph. Av. 873, as ie from xo\és, ** docked,” 
‘*hornless ” or the like. 
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6 (76) 

Whom Agamemnon, as the legend @ tells, estab- 
lished—the goddess to whom the tailless and the 
one-eyed are sacrificed. 

Schol. Aristoph.: Euphronius says that in 
Amarynthus (in Euboea) Artemis was worshipped as 
Colaenis (“ hornless’’), because Agamemnon sacrificed 
to her a hornless ram made of wax. In reference to 
her Call. says, etc. 

; 7 (77) 

For no hireling Muse do I cherish, like the Cean 

descendant ° of Hyllichus. 


8 (87) 
It was that year when® the winged fowl and the 
dweller in the sea and the four-footed creature talked 
even as the clay of Prometheus. 


Clem. Alex. : The philosopers call the body earthy 
Callimachus says expressly, “ It was, etc.” 


9 (98 b) 
I am the meanest of all trees.4 
Pseudo- Tryphon.: In Callimachus the olive 


ironically says, “I am, etc.” 


; 10 (78) 
And straightway the sharpest ° of the youths. 


> 4.6. Simonides of Ceos of whose mercenary muse many 
tales are told. 

¢ Reference to some legend of a time when the lower 
animals could speak like ** the clay of P.,” 4.e. human beings. 
~ 4 Quoted to illustrate dore:ouds, a pleasantry or urbanity, 
here almost irony. 

¢ Possibly there is a pun on venxs, ** newly sharpened.” 
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Koby 5 *Apeiwy trwrécavre map Act 
€Ovcev *Apxas immos. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Awéoas . . ad’ od Leds *“Azre- 
advrios [Paus. ii. 15. 3]. Kaddiuayos d¢ &v rots 
oT 7 ‘ 9 A ? 4 4 ? 

IdpBots To €Bvixov "Arrécas pnoi- Kody KTA. 


> a ? ; e a , 
airodpev evpaberay ‘“Epudvos dSdow. 
Et. Florent. s.v. @ Tdv. 


tas “Adpodiras (7 Beds yap od pia) 
4 € 4 ~ “A aA 
macas vmepBéBAnke TH KaAds Ppovety 
9 Kaornjris: nde yap xaiper pov 
Ovoias vetats. 
Strabo ix. 438 KaAAipayos pev ody dnow ev Tots 
27 4 \ Pd) , e A A ? 4 \ 
IdpBous tas “Adpoditas (7 Beds yap od pia) rH 
Kaorvujrw trepBddr\ccOat mdacas 7H dpovety Gre 
povn trapadéxeTar THY TOV Bav Ovoiavy. We give 
the above restoration as one more among many: to 
recover the words of Callimachus with certainty is of 
course impossible. 


Modoat Kadai KarroAdov ols éyw omdviw. 
Eustath. on Jl. ix. 658 and Od. xv. 162, schol. 
Soph. 0.C. 1621, and Suidas. 


@ Areion is the famous horse of Adrastus, reputed to 
be the offspring of Poseidon and Demeter when she in 
equine form was seeking her daughter near Thelpusa in 
Arcadia, Paus. viii. 25. 5 ff. Apesas is a hill near Nemea. 

’ Aphrodite Castnia (Lycophr. 403 and 1234) is Aphrodite 
as worshipped at Aspendos in Pamphylia, so called 
from Castnion, a hill near Aspendos. As en ains was a 
colony from Argos (Strabo xiv. 667), Aphrodite Castnia 
is simply Aphrodite as worshipped at Argos to whom 
swine were sacrificed: Athen. 964 dr 8 dyTws "Adpodiry ds 
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11 (82) 


And not so sped Areion,* the Arcadian horse, 
beside the shrine of Apesantian Zeus. 


12 (82 a), 


We ask the boon of learning easily, the gift of 


Hermes. 
13 (82 b) 


All the Aphrodites—for the goddess is not one 
goddess only—are excelled in wisdom by Aphrodite 
of Castnion®; for she alone rejoices in sacrifice of 
swine. 

Strabo: Callimachus says in his Jambi that 
Aphrodite of Castnion excels all the Aphrodites (for 
she is not a single goddess) in wisdom since she 
alone accepts sacrifices of swine. 


14 (83 c) 


O Muses fair and Apollo to whom I make libation.¢ 


Overat paprupet KadXluaxos 4 Znvddoros év icropcxots vropy}pace 
ypapwy dde* ‘SS’ Apyetor "Adpodiry bv Avover kal 7 éoprh Kkadetrat 
‘Yorjpia.”” The assertion in Roscher’s Lev., s.v. Kasinia, that 
Callimachus said swine were offered to Aphrodite Castnietis 
at Metropolis in Thessaly Histiaiotis is not true. What 
Strabo says is that whereas Callimachus asserted that only 
Aphrodite Castnietis received swine sacrifice, it was after- 
wards pointed out that other Aphrodites did the same, 
and among them. Aphrodite at Metropolis. 
¢ Quoted to illustrate preference A masculine to feminine 
in concord, whereas Homer, Jl. J.c. gives the preference 
to the feminine. In Hom. Od. l.c. and Soph. I.c. the 
masculine is preferred as in Callimachus. 
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ov mp@v pev Huty 6 Tpaywdds Hyeupev. 
Suid. s.v. mpw. Cf. Herodian i. 494. 7 Lentz. 


Tis! tpaywoddos potoa Anxvbilovoa. 
Schol. Saib. Hephaest. p. 36 Gaisf. ii. 


7a viv dé moAAnv TupPedHva Aeoxaivers. 
Herodian, Ilept A€é. pov. ii. p. 914 Lentz. 


Aixvos eipi Kat TO wevOecBar. 
Schol. V Hom. Jl. xiv. 172. 


éBn€av olov adiBavra® mivovtes. 


_ E.M.s.v. adiBas: 6 vexpds. . . . onpaiver dé 
Kal d£0s ws trapa KadrApayw: eBn€av KrtA. 


70 Trip 8 Omep avéxavoas és troAAnv pddya 
MpOOW KEXYWPNKE .. 1... 2 ee 

ares, A Re ewe te toxe 5é€ Spdpov 

papya@vras immous unde Sevrépay Kaprsns 


14 ms] 4 Ts. Oxyrhynch. Papyr. 1363. 13 reads... 
w5o. wouga tT . . . which might be identified with this line. 
The letter after yofca is uncertain. 

2 adiBavra] adlBayra, t.e. ol ad., Schneider, as one would 
expect the first syllable of 4\is. to be short. 


@ Meaning and context quite unknown. *mpgyv would 
naturally be=mrpq@nv, but #yeper suggests that Callimachus 
used it in the sense of rpy. 

> For Ajxvda, AnxvOlfev in this sense cf. ampullae, ampullari 
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15 (84) 
Not early for us did the tragedian wake. . . .4 


16 (98 c) 


Some tragic muse with her tropes.? . . . 


17 (98 b) 
But now thou talkest much vapour.¢ 


18 (98 d) 


I am greedy of getting information.4 


19 (88) 
They coughed as if drinking vinegar. 


20 (98 a) 
The fire which thou didst kindle has gone on to 
be a great flame. . . . Restrain thy steeds eager for 
the race nor run a second turn... lest on the 


and the commentators on Aristoph. Ran. 1200ff., Hor. 
Ep. i. 3. 141, A.P. 97. 

¢ The line is quoted to illustrate rugedéva metri gr. 
for rupediva. rupeduv is here=ridos, vapouring talk, J 
Anpely kal rerupaoGar (Demosth.); * fafidintnation” (L. & ) 
is quite wrong. 

@ Quoted to illustrate the metaphorical use of one sense 
for another: Xixvos properly of greediness for food, here 
for information. The reference of Strabo ix. 488 «ai pay 
wodularwp [sc. Kaddluaxos] ef ris Addos cal wdvra Tov Blov, ws 
avros elpyxe, 7d Taira pvbeicdar Bovdduevos may be to this 
passage, but Schneider's attempted restoration is futile. 
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Se eS pn) Tapal vdoon Sidpov 
a£wow, ex dé KiuBaxos KuBioryons. 

Tryphon, Ilepit tpom. motnr. Boissonade, Anecd. 
iii. p. 271, Choeroboscus, Tlept +. mount. tpoz. 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. p. 399. The above restoration 
mainly follows Schneidewin and Bergk. 


¢ 


yap” EvxoAivy. 
Et. Sorbon. ap. Gaisford, E.M. s.v. Evxodivyn: 7 


‘Exdtyn Kata avridpacw. 


@ These quotations, which need not be supposed to 
be consecutive, are used to illustrate Allegory: ‘‘ Allegory 
is a form of language which expresses one thing while it 
suggests the idea of another. It is fittingly employed when 
piuilenice or modesty forbids frank expression, as by 
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turning-post they wreck the car and thou come 
tumbling down.* 


21 (82d) 
Hail, Eucoline °! 


Callimachus in his Jami” (Tryphon, l.c.). This suggests 
that the ‘“‘fire” referred to is the passion of love. The 
mysterions épos which in Cramer l.c. follows dvéxavoas may 
Epws, a gloss on rip. 
> This euphemistic by-name for Hecate is not other- 
wise known. Bentley, reading ‘Exd)n for ‘Exdrn, referred the 
fragment to the Hecale, cf. Plutarch, Thes. 14. 
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Kai pv *AAntiadat trovdAd yeyeudrepov * 
roboe trap Alyaiwv be teAdovtTes ayava 
Onoovow vikns atpBodov “lobusrddos, 
Cirdw tev Newenbe, mitvv 8° arorysjoovow, 
} mpi aywviotas éorede Tovs *Edvpn. 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. v. 677 B. 


of pev én’ "TAAupixoto mdpou oxdooavres epeT ua 
Ada mdpa EavOAs ‘Appovins dduos 

dotupov exticoavTo, To pev Duyddwy tis éviozroe 
Tpatkds, dtap Keivwv yA@oo’ dvopnve IIdAas. 
Strabo, i. 46, cf v. 216. 


1 For yéyeos cf. fr. incert. 135 and 136, Suid. s.v. yéyesa 
des. 


@ The original prize at the Isthmian games in honour of 
Poseidon (Aegaeon) had been a wreath of pine (rirvs), but 
later the wreath of wild celery (céAcvoy) was introduced from 
Nemea. 

> Aletes, great-grandson of Heracles, was the founder of 
Corinth ; cf. Pind. O. xiii. 14. ° Corinth. 

¢ Strabo quotes Callimachus for the tradition that some 
of the Colchians sent by Aeétes in pursuit of Iason and 
Medea reached the head of the Adriatic where they founded 
Pola or Polai. Cf. Apoll. Rh. iv. 516 of 5’ &p’ éx’ ’TAdvpixoto 
HedauBabdos morapoio, TUuBos tv’ “Apuovlns Kdduoo re wipyov 
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1 (103) 


And it 4 (the wild celery) shall the sons of Aletes,? 
when in the presence of the god Aegaeon they cele- 
brate a festival more ancient by far than this, appoint 
to be the token of victory in the Isthmian games, in 
rivalry of those at Nemea; but the pine they shall 
reject, which aforetime crowned the combatants at 
Ephyra.¢ 

| 2 (104) 

Some by the Illyrian waters stayed their oars and 
beside. the stone of fair-haired Harmonia, become a 
snake, they founded a town, which a Greek would 


call the city of Exiles, but their tongue named it 
Polae.@ 


ESeay, dvdpdow /EyxeNecow épéotia; Lycophr. 1021 ff. 
dmus with his wife Harmonia was driven from Thebes, 
and came to Illyria where they were changed into snakes. 
M. Arnold, E’mpedocles on Aetna, ‘‘ The Adriatic breaks in 
a warm bay Among the green Illyrian hills . . . And there, 
they say, two bright and aged snakes, Who once were 
mus and Harmonia, Bask in the glens,” etc. If the 
“stone” is not here=‘‘tomb,” it must refer to the dvo 
wérpas (Dion. Per. 395), AlOoc ([Scp lax} 24f., Geog. Gr. Min. 
i, p. 31), two rocks in or off Illyria called “the rocks of 
Cadmus and Harmonia. Dion. Per. l.c. clearly distinguishes 
the tomb (390) from the two rocks (395). Cf. Athen. 462 s, 
Ovid, M. iv. 563 ff. 
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ovmw “KeAuov! epyov évfoor, aNd” eve TENG 
Syvaien yAudavev dEoos 7000 oavis: 

de yap isptovto Beovs réTe* Kai yap *A@Oyvns 
ev Aivdw Aavacs Aetov? €Onxev dos. 


Plutarch. ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. iii. 8 “Hpas de 
Kal Ydy.woe SvAwov elyov el8os [U. €d0s], as pryoe 
KaAXipayos: odw UKéAwiov epyov Kr. 


KoupoTépws Tore dTA dia0AiBovow dviae 
e€k be TpinKovTwy potpav deine piay, y 
H pidov 7 Gt” és dv8pa auvéutropov 7) OTe Kwdais 
dAyea, paavpais Eoxatov e€epen. 

Stobaeus cxiii. 6, E. M. 50. dvaty. Kadipaxos 
ev <Tots> *Prevelous: éex O06... piav. As no 
separate work called Elegies is known, we include the 
fragment here. 


aide yap, @ KoUporow | én’ Gupata Nxva dépovtes 
"Epxtos ws Divs cipice mrawBopureiv, 
woe vewy épdote, oA Kk’ evavdpov € EXOLTE. 
Lucian, Amor. 49. 


1 Clemens Alex. Protrept. 41 1d 6 é& Zduw ris Hpas 
Edavov Dyidcde Evxdeldou memorja Oar ‘Oddumtxos év ZapiaKois 
loropet. id. ibid. 40 xalrd rijs Zaulas°Hpas, ds pnow ’AéPAO0s, 
mpbrepov pév qv odvis, Uorepov S& él TIpoxdéous apxovros 
dvdprayroedes éyévero; cf. Arnob. vi. 11.  Paus. vii. 4. 4 
elvar 5° ody rd lepov rovro [sc. rd ev Lduyp ris “Hpas] év rots 
badtoTa dpxaiov ovx Feora dv res cal éml ry dyddpare 
rexpalporo” Ear. yap 5h avdpds Epyov Alywyrov Zpulrdos rod 
Evxreldov. obros 6 Dyirls dori Hrcxlav card Aaldadov, ddEns Se 
ovx és 7d tcov adlxero. Cf. schol. Paus. l.c. (ed. F. Spiro 
in Hermes xxix., 1894, p. 148) Dyiris] dre Dutrds Alywrys rd 
yaya Tijs Dantas "“Hpas elpydoaro Aatddd\w xara rdov avbrdp 
Xpbvov yeyovws: 6 de KadAluaxos Zkéhuy dvrt Zulhdos Pyat. 

aad Aurdv Voss; xlov’ Bentley. But dcior is absolutely 
rig ; 
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8 (105) 


Not yet the polished work of Scelmis* wert fhou, 
but still according to ancient custom only a board 
unpolished by the carver’s knife. For in such wise 
did they in those days establish their gods: yea, in 
Lindos also did Danaus set up for Athene an un- 
sculptured board.? ' 

4 (67) 


More lightly do his sorrows press upon a man— 
of thirty parts it takes one part away—when to a 
friend or fellow traveller, or to the unheeding idle 
winds at least, he tells his griefs.° 


5 (107) 


O ye who cast greedy eyes upon the youths, 
would that ye would love the young as Erchius¢ 
defined for you that youth should be loved; so 
should ye possess a city of goodly men. 


« Scelmis (cf. Celmis, one of the Idaean Dactyls) seems 
to be an op biag oan irr egal (cf. oxddApun’ udxatpa Opgxla 
Hesych.) for Smilis (from opid»), yf Wilamow. Hermes l.c. 
p. 245. Hera as bride is a Samian Coin-type representing, it 
seems, the image attributed to Smilis. Cf. Varr. ap. Lact. 
Inst. i. 17. For the Lindian Athena and her image ef. 
Apollod. ii. 13 rpoccyxaw 5¢ ‘Pddw rd ris Awwdlas &yadua ’AOnvas: 
lipicaro (Aavaés) ; Diodor. v. 58. But Herod. ii. 182, Strabo 
655 attribute the foundation of the temple at Lindos to the 
daughters of Danaus. ; 

b OF Eur. Jph. in T. 48, Med. 56. 

¢ Erchius is not known. 
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mH pev dpiaKvons ebvis avijce Acos 

"Apyos € EXEW, Lovey TEp €ov Adxos, a.AAG, yevebAn 
Znvos ows axotin tpnxvs deBAos €or. 
Schol. Pind. N. x. 1. 


év0? dvénwv peydAwy Kipa SwwdAdvyrov. 
Stobaeus, Ser. lix. 10. 


Kadiiorn TO mdpobe, To 8 Uorepov ovvuoya ©7pn, 
PYTHp €vimmov waTpidos TweTéepns. 

Strabo 837, cf: Strabo 347 and schol. Pind. P. 
iv. 459 (for v. 1), Strabo x. 484 (for v. 2). 


(a) Aiyhiray “Avagny TE Aaxevid. yeurova Onpn. 
(b) dpxpevos * Ws pwes am Aijrao Kuraiov 
adris €s apxainv endcov Aipovinv. 
Strabo i. 46 quotes both (a) and (b), in x. 484 he 
again quotes (a). 


e€ ~ a 4 , , 9 A 4 4 a A 

a vais, & TO povoy déyyos epiv TO yAvKD Tas Cods 

¢g e ~ 

aptragtas, tott Té Zavos ixvedwar Awevookdmw. .. . 
A.P. xiii. 10. 


1 For dpxpevos cf. Hyman iii. 4, Attia iii. 1. 56. 


* Heracles. 

> Cyrene a a colony from Thera: evimmov . . . Kupdvas 
Pind. P. iv. 

° Both ere refer to the Argonautic expedition. (a) 
A terrible darkness fell upon the Argonauts in the wide gulf 
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6 (108) 


To whom the wrathful spouse of Zeus gave Argos 
to keep, albeit it was her own possession, to the end 
that it might be a stern labour for the bastard off- 
spring ° of Zeus. : 


7 (111) 


Where the tremendous wave raised by mighty 
winds... 


8 (112) 


Calliste in former times, but afterwards named 
Thera, mother of our fatherland of goodly horses.® 


9 (113 a, b)° 


(a) (Apollo) Aegletes, and Anaphe nigh to 
Laconian Thera. 

(b) Beginning with the story how the heroes sent 
by Aeétes of Cyta sailed again to ancient Haemonia. 


10 (114) 


Ship that hast ‘carried away from me my only 
light, the sweet light of my life, 1 entreat thee by 
Zeus, Watcher of Havens... . 


of Crete. Iason prayed to Apollo who caused to appear 
before them the little island of Auaphe near Thera. There 
the Argonauts anchored and made a temenos and altar for 
Apollo, calling him ‘* Aegletes” because of his radiance, 
and the island Anaphe because Apollo caused it to appear : 
Alydirnv pev . . . elvexev alyAns | PotBov xexNduevor, 'Avddny 
6€ re Ncoodda vjcor | loxov 8 5h PoiBis mv drvfoudvas avédnvev 
(Apoll. Rh. iv. 1714 ff.). 
For (b) see note on frag. incert. 2. 
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Epxerat troAvs ev Aiyatov diatprtas am’ olvnphs 


OU 
Gudopevs, roAvs bé AcoBins dwrov véxtap oivavOns 
: . 4 
dywy. ? 


A.P, xiii. 9; v.-1 also Hephaestion vi. 2. 


wv 2 9 4 ~ ~ a 4 > 4 
eveor “Améd\Mwv TH yop@: tis Avpns axovw> 
\ ~ ed) o 3 4 4 > : , 
Kal tdv "Epwrwyv jnobounv: éore xappodirn. 

Hephaestion xv. 17. 


“Eppds 6 mep Depaios aivée beds, 
cupt TO pvyatyya. 

Hephaest. vi. 3. 
% Tats % KaTdaKAeoTos, 
Thy ot dace TEeKOVTES 
evvaious dapiopovs 
éxOew Toov cAdbpw. 

Hephaest. De poem. i. 3. 


xatpe Bapvoxinwy, émitaxta pev e€axe doid, 
éx 8° avraypecins troAAdKt.70d\Aa Kapwv. 
Schol. Pind. N. iii. 42. 


éMare viv, éeAdyout 8° evubyjoacbe Atwcas 
xetpas euois, tva pow trovAd pevotow Eros. 
Schol. Pind. N. iv. 10. 


@ Meaning and reference are a matter of conjecture. 
Pepaios may refer to Pherae in Thessaly, where ‘Epuaios 
appears as amonth-name. Some take the word as =apaios, 
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11 (115) 


Comes many a jar across the Aegean from Chios 
rich in wine, and many a jar that brings nectar, the 
flower of the Lesbian vine. 


12 (116) 


Apollo, too, is in the choir; I hear the lyre; I 
note the presence of the Loves; Aphrodite, too, is 
here. 

13 (117) 


As Hermes, god of Pherae, agrees, I belong to 
the fugitive.* 


14 (118) 


The cloistered-maiden, who, her parents say, hates 
marriage talk even as perdition. 


15 (120) 


Hail! thou of the heavy staff,o who by command ¢ 
didst perform labours six times two, but of thine 
own undertaking many times many. 


16 (121) 


Be ye gracious now and lay your anointed hands 
upon my elegies, that they may endure for me many 
a year. 
referring to worship of Hermes at Pharae in Achaia, cf. 
’ Paus. vii. 22. Wilamowitz reads 6 Ilepdepaios. 


> Heracles in reference to his club. 
¢ of Eurystheus. 4 The Muses, or possibly the Charites. 
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kai trap “A@nvaiows yap émt oréyos tepov Hvrae 
KdAmides, oD KdopLov atpBodov adAa maAns. 
Schol. Pind. N. x. 64. 


vnddAvar! Kat tTHow det pedAundéas Spzras 
Ajreipar Kaiew EAXaxov ‘Hovyides. 
Schol. Soph. 0.C. 489. 


apd. 5é ot Kehadn véov Aipovinbev 
pepBAwkos miAnpa mepitpoyov aAKkap EKxetTo 
ideos evdioro.2 


EMpETTE TOL TpPO€XOVOA Kaphs evpeta KaAvTTpH, 
TouLeviKov TiAnpa, Kal év XEpt xatov Exovoa. . . 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 972. 


 Sé€oTrowat AtBins jpwides ai Nacapwvwv 


1 ynpdd’ at Schneider, cf. Stengel, Opferbrduche d. 
Griechen, p. 132. 

2 Schol. Soph. O.C. 314 wepiccol Foay ol Oeccartxol without, 
ws kal KadAluayos: efSeos dudl dé of xepary véov Aluovlydey 
BeuBrwxds wiAnua mwérpov Adxap éckecro. The text is due to 
Toup who restored zeplrpoyov from Suid. riAnua mepirpoxor ° 
meppepes oxéracua and Naeke who, from Hesych. eldcos 
évdloro* Kkavuaros peonuBpivod, restored tdeos évdloo as the end 
of the quotation. 


« At the Panathenaea jars of olive oil were given as prizes 
(Pind. l.c.). 
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17 (122) 


For among the Athenians also beside the holy 
dwelling pitchers sit, a symbol not of ornament but 
of wrestling.* 


18 (123) 


And evermore to burn for them honey-sweet cakes 
is the duty of the sober priestesses, daughters of 
Hesychus.? 


19 (124) 


And about his head was set a round felt cap, 
newly come from Haemonia, a defence against the 
noontide heat.° 


20 (125) 


There stood out from her head her broad head- 
gear, a shepherd cap, and anes in her hand a 
shepherd's staff . 


21 (126) 
Ye Heroines, queens of Libya, who look upon the 


’ The Hesychides, who claimed descent from the 
Athenian hero Hesychos, had charge of the worship of the 
7a who received wineless offerings (Aesch. Hum. 
107 

° Prob. from Hecale, in reference to Theseus, whose head- 
ree ear is the broad Thessalian (Haemonian) felt réracos. Cf. 

ph. lic. xpart & TALoo Tepijs | kuvy wpdcowra Oecoadris viv 
dprréxec; Theophr. H.P. iv. 8. 7. 

‘ Reference | robably to Hecale. The xatov =properly the 
shepherd’s Goel: Amerias (the Macedonian, Suthor of a 
Glossary (yAdéooa), Athen. iv. 176, etc.) seems to have given 
it as merely = pdBdos. 
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atAwa! Kai SoArxas Givas émPBAérere, 
pnrépa pot Cwovaav opéMere.’ 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1322. Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Nacapdves. 


wv 4 ~ AA 3 ” e aA 
dpves Tot, pide Kotpe, cuvnAiKes,” apves eTatpor 
Zoxov, evravOuot 8 atAva Kat Boravan. 
Stobaeus, Flor. Ixxvi. Cf E.M. s.v. énavOuos. 


@ > A 

dotis adutpovs 

? , “a ? 4 4 
abydlew Kabapais od divatar Aoydow. 


E.M. s.v. AoydSes, emt rdv 6d0adluav ra AevKa: 
KaAAiwayos: ootis xtA. Cf. Melet. ap. Cramer, 
Anecd. Oxon. iii. 69. 6. 


et oe Ipounfeds 
éxdace Kal mdod py *€ érépou yéyovas. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 708, Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
xiii. 13. 
- adda OeovTwr, 
ds avéuwr, oddels eldev dwarpoxids. 
Porphyrius, Quaest. Hom. iii. 


1 addea Scaliger ; add. 2 gpeldere Valckenaer. 
5 cuvfpduxes Wernicke ; duiAcxes. 


ee roe ami ne en ee ee 

«@ The Heroines are the np@aocae AcBins Tinjopo Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 1309 = xOovlys . . . viupas at AcBinv évéuorro td. ii. 504 f. 
into whose keeping Apolio gave Cyrene. ‘* My mother” is 
no doubt Cyrene as the native city of Callimachus. So Pind. 
Tsth. i. 1 parep gud . . . ONBa. 

> Possibly from the episode of Linos, Ait. i. 

¢ Cf. Habakkuk i. 13, Thou that art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil and canst not look on iniquity. 

@ What seems a reminiscence of this fragment occurs in © 
an inscription from Pisidia in vol. iii. of the publications of 
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folds of the Nasamones and the long sands, bless ye 
my mother in her life. 


22 (127) 


Lambs, dear boy, were the companions of thy 
youth, lambs were thy comrades and thy sleeping- 
place the sheepfolds and the pastures.® 


23 (132) 
Who with pure eyes cannot look upon sinners.° 


24 (133) 


If Prometheus fashioned thee and thou art not 
made of other clay.4 


25 (135) 


But, as they sped like the winds, none saw the 
track of the wheels.’ 


the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (Boston, 
1888), by Sterrett: els yap Zevs rdvrwy mpordrwp, pla 5’ dvdpacr 
plga, els wadds rdvrwv. Cf. G. Kaibel, Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 
543 f. 


¢ Porphyrius finds fault with Callimachus for confusing 
dparpoxid with dpyuarpoxid. He defines the two words thus : 
Ere 5é aGuarpoxid 7d dua rpéxew xal ph amorelrecOa, .. . 
apuarpoxia b¢ rav rpoxav 7d txvos. In Hom. Il. xxiii. 423 
dmarpoxids ddeclywy, the meaning of duarpoxid is ‘* collision,” 
but the old lexicons recognize the other use: E£.M. 3.v. 
dpuarpoxid gives the same distinction as Porphyrius, quoting 
Il. xxiii. 423 for duarpoxid and xxiii. 505 for apparpoxid, but 
8.0. auarpoxid® wap’ ‘Oujpyw 7 Tov Tpoxdv ciyKpovots, Tapa Tots 
vewrépas 5¢ 6 Tay Tpoxay ev yi TUMos. Cf. Suid. 8.v. duarpoxid, 

Hesych. s.ev., Nicandr. Ther. 263 with schol. 
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éxAve . . . TOV pndev ewovs de’ dddvras GALo#or, 
II nAevs. 

Schol. Pind. N. v. 25 oldev ody 6 Iivdapos tov 
Muxov Odvarov, add” éextpémerat eiteiv. peyote 
dé Kal TO mapa KadAydyw, exAve Kri., ovTwWs 
amodoTéov, OTL at yuvaixes wveidilov adr Tov 
Duxov Pdvarov. 


> b 
et Beov oloba, 
” > @ 4 cs Ud A 4 
tof” 6ri Kat pear Sainow mav duvarov. 
Plutarch, Mor. 880 Fr. | : 


Kat tpitatyn Ilepotjos émudvupos, is opddapvov 
Aiyintw Kxatérnée. 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 101. 


apdt te KeBAnv 
eipypevos ayAiOwv otAov exer orépavov. 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 433. 


eyw 5° jHvrnoa Avxeiov 
kaXov aet AirowvrTa Kata Spopov *AmdAAwvos. 
Schol. Soph. 0.7. 919. 


@ Peleus and Telamon, sons of Aeacus and Endeis, slew 
their half-brother Phocus, son of Aeacus and Psamathe. 
The reluctance of Callimachus to speak of the deed seems 
to be an echo of Pindar’s treatment of the same theme in 
Nem. v. 14 ff. aldéopar péya elwety xr. 

> The reference is to the persea which Schweinfurth has 
now, by examination of the material of persea wreaths from 
tombs, identified as Mimusops schimperi, a native of 
Abyssinia. The legend was that it was introduced into 
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26 (136) 


Things were said of Peleus, whereof may none 
slip through my teeth ! 4 

Schol. Pind.: So Pindar knows of the death of 
Phocus but avoids speaking of it. Probably the 
passage in Callimachus should be rendered in the 
same way: “ Things were said . . .’”’-— because the 
women reproached him with the death of Phocus. 


27 (137) 
If thou knowest God, thou knowest that every- 
thing is possible for God to do. 


28 (139) 


And third the tree which is named after Perseus, 
whereof he planted a scion in Egypt.? 


29 (140) 


And, wreathed about his head, he wears a curly 
garland of garlic. 


80 (141) 


And I met (him) beside the field of Apollo ae hia 
that always shines fair with oil.¢ 


Egypt from Persia by Perseus, and that sg it had been 
poisonous in Persia it was edible in E » Dioscorides i. 
129, schol. Nicander, Ther. 764, Plin, NV. pe 45, Diodor. 
Sic. i. 34, Columella x. 405ff. See also Theophr. HP. iv. 
2. 1, and for a discussion of the persea and its confusion in 
ancient authors with the peach (ufdov Ieporxédv) see W. T. 
ceed ba Journal of Philology, xxxiv. 67 (1915), p. 
87 

¢ «The L ceum is a gymnasium at Athens where Apollo 
is worshipped ”’ (schol. Soph. l.c.). Auréwvra refers to the oil 
used by athletes, cf. \cwapas wadaiorpas Theocr. ii. 51. 
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To 5é€ axvAos avdpi Kadvrrpn 
yryvopevov, vipetod Kal Bedewv Epupa. 
Schol. Soph. 47. 26. Suid. s.v. karnvaptopeévas. 


os Pp eduyev pev 
*Apkadiny, 7 npetv O€ KaKOs TrapevaooaTo yeEiTwY. 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 508. 


Hpveopnv Mavdroo mddat Kadéovros axodcat 

py peta Syv iva Kal a em Opyqoatyut davovra. 
Suidas s.v. 77° . PQ TO drayopeuTiKoy avTi 

tod Ov Keirat mapa Kaddidye Tpveouny is a 

peradny. TOUTEGTW* ouK amréBavov po TovTou, 

iva, od peTadHv Kal émi col Opnvicw anofavevros. 

We restore as above. 


aAAuKa xpvoeinow depyouevny everjows 
E.M. sv. ddANE~. Cf. Suid. s.vv. adAduKa and 
everjot, Et. Paris. Cramer, Anecd. Par. iv. p. 5, ete. 


A td : 
moAAaK. Kat. Kav0a@v jAac’ adwpov azo. 
E.M. s.v. dwpot. 
1 éverfiot Suid. 8.0. ; évérgat. 


*@ The reference is to the Aeovrela dopd, the hide of the 
Nemean lion worn by Heracles. 

> The reference is to Cercyon, son of Agamedes and 
Epicaste. Agamedes with Cercyon and Trophonius, son of 
Epicaste by a previous marriage, robbed the treasury of 
Augeas in Elis, Agamedes was caught in a trap and to 
avoid discovery Trophonius cut off the head of Agamedes 
and fled with Cercyon to Orchomenus and from there 
Trophonius to Lebadeia, Cercyon to Athens. Cf. the story 
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31 (142) 


And the hide that becomes headgear for a man, 
a defence against snow and missiles.” 


32 (143) 
Who fled from Arcadia and settled beside us, an 
ill neighbour.® 


33 (144) 


I refused to hearken to Death who called me long 
ago, that—not long after—I should mourn thee 
dead.° 

Suidas: jy as prohibitive particle is found in 


>? 


Callimachus in place of od. “I refused .. .,” ie. I 
did not die before this so that not long after I should 


lament thy death. 
34 (149) 


A cloak fastened with buckles of gold. 


85 (150) 
And often I drave sleep from my eyes.? 


in Paus. ix. 37. This Cercyon is identified sometimes 
with Cercyon, son of Poseidon, ¢.g. Plutarch, Thes. 2, who 
killed strangers whom he forced to wrestle with him until 
Theseus killed him. Hence this fragment almost certainly 
belongs to the Hecale. 

e This e might be referred to the Hecale, if we 
suppose that “Hecale is trying to dissuade Theseus from 
going against the Marathonian bull. As it happened, he 
returned safe to find her dead. The passage is quoted by 
Suidas to indicate an apparent use of uy for ot, t.6. the 
negation is confined to pera 54v and does not extend to ém6p. 
Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 684f. 

# Cf. Hesych. dopos’ Aurvos’ MnBupvaior. 
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év 8¢ Hdpw} kadai? re kal aidda BevSe’ Exoveas. 
E.M. s.v. Beddos: KadAtpayos: év 5é Tdpw tra. 


a Ly A / “A a e Ul 
onpaiver S€ Ta ToiKiAa 7 Topdupa iparia. 


Uj , “A 
otous Bwrirnow eviKpimtovat® yuvaixes. 


E.M. s.v. Buvirns. Cf. Cramer, Anecd. Par. iv. 
180. 20. 


yatodorat* Kai omdpra Sinvexes edre BdAwvrat. 


E.M. s.v. yatoddrar. Cf. Suid. s.v. yaroSérns: 


0 ameumTroADy yh. 


Kat yAapides grapvaAn te Kabteuévn te podvBdis. 
E.M. s.v. yhapis. Cf. Hesych. s.v. crapvan. 


A > a U4 ” 4 
Eeivos éexidvaiov vépbev dywy Sdxerov. 
E.M. s.v. ddKerov. 


pwnd am’ éued SidGre peya yoddovoay doirjv. 
ELM. s.v. pd. 


1 & 62 Idpy E.M.; év Maply 8? cf. schol. Aristoph. 


Wasps 1189 év Maply puxpov pv Bdwp Kadal 52 yuvaikes. 
2 xadai Bentley ; xadd. 


* évixpvrrovet Bentley ; évl xptrrover. 


* ryauodérat] -yatoddra: Sturz (Bentley had suggested 
yewdairar). 


* The reference is to bread baked in the ashes: dpros 
éyxpugias, panem subcinericium quem Bannokam nostri 
appellitant (lo. Maior, De Gestis Scotorum i. 2); Hesych. 
8.0. éyxpudias’ Aprov eldos 6 &v orodg@ -yevduevos rH uh elvar 
x\liBavov; Athen. 110 a Bs, 115. 

> £.M. 8.v. crapvdy (2nd article, p. 742. 44 Sylburg) 
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36 (155) 


In Paros are women fair and robed in shining 
raiment. 


87 (157) 


Such loaves as women bake in the ashes for 
herdsmen.? 


38 (158) 


And kand-surveyors when they cast their ropes 
from end to end. 


39 (159) 
Chisels and level and lead that is let down.° 


40 (161) 


The guest bringing from the underworld the 
snaky beast.° 


41 (165) 


And seek not from me a loud-sounding lay.* 


confuses this with the porBdis : cragvAh dfbverar kal Bapdverat, 
&s pyoe Ilrodeuaios [? of Ascalon, in his work Ilepi diadopas 
Aéewv]* 7d pev yap Bapuvduevoyv bvoua éwi ris xadceuévns 
MoAlBou wapd Tots apxiréxroot TlOerar, TO dé dtuvduevow éwi Tijs 
drwpas. 

¢ The 12th labour of Heracles was to bring from Hades 
Cerberus whose mother was Echidna. Cerberus had three 
dog’s heads, the tail of a serpent, and on his back all 
manner of snake heads (Apollodor. ii. 122), Whose guest 
Heracles became, is a matter of conjecture; possibly the 
king of Troezen, where he ascended from Hades (Apollodor. 
ii, 126). 

4 Cf. Ovid, Rem. 381 ‘* Callimachi numeris non est dicendus 
Achilles.” | 
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S’mrar 7 && aAdos Epxopevor 
évotou! KavyKes. 
E.M. s.v. 80arns: Svmrat Aéyovrat ai atPurar. 
Cf. schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1008 Svavew eori ro Suverv. 


e > 9 A ww 39> 9 \ a 
6 8° nAEds ovr’ Emi citrny 


Brdbas. 


nAed pev pé€as, exOpa Sé mevodpeve. 
- EM. s.v. Aeds. 


eldviay padtov tadpov indepioar. 
E.M. s.v. idAewos. Cf. schol. Theocr. iv. 28. 


+ > , ev. 9 9 t r / 
avtis amaitilovoay énv® evepyéa AadKtw. 


E.M. s.v. Aaxrw. 


atel® trois puxcots puxxa* dudodcr Peot. 
Artemidor. Oneirocrit. iv. 80 dp0&s yotv Kat ro 
KadAuaxetov exeu atet xrA., E.M. s.v. pixxos. 


1 5.0] e65:0c Schneider, cf. Arat. 913 ff. 

2 éyv (which Casaubon had conjectured) Et. Florent. ; 
éxvov EM. 

3 aie om. ELM. 4 yuxpots puxpa Artem. 


@ It seems clear that, in the poets at least, various birds 
of the gull sort were not very clearly distinguished. Thus 
Hesych. s.v. «nk, 6 Adpos xara ’Amlwva pre of Augustus to 
Claudius, successor of Theon as head of the Alexandrine 
School). Aéyerac 5¢ xal xavyé, tives 5é xal alOuay dwrodiddacry, 
ol dé xéwqor, ol d¢ Stadépovra dd\AjAwY. Schol. Hom. Od. xv. 
479 some say the xyz is the Adpos, some say. the al@ua. ELM. 
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42 (167) 


And diver gulls coming forth from the sea at 
noon.* 


43 (178) 
But he being foolish and regarding no omen.? 


44 (174) 


O thou that hast wrought folly and shalt suffer 


hateful things. 
45 (176) 


Skilled to bewail the white-flecked bull.¢ 


46 (178) 
Asking back again her own well-wrought stirrer.* 


47 (179) 
Always the gods give small things to the small.° 


8.0. kavnt, 6 yAdpos [4.6. Adpos], . . . Evdoplwy* ris ovd’ atOurar 
o0dé xpvepol Kavnkes. 
‘ > Lit. the nuthatch, a bird of omen. or Tambi i. 121. 

¢ Apis, the sacred bull, worshipped at Memphis in Egypt. 
Though ¢ddos is said usually by the old lexicographers to 
mean white (e.g. E.M. 8.v. gadaxpés), it rather means with 
white spots. Hesych. 8.v. gadidrouw . .. Pdrdco yap ol 
AXevxouérwra. Herod. iii. 28 describes him as black with a 
white square on the forehead, and the monumental evidence 
agrees with this. Tibullus seems to translate this line i. 7. 
28 ** Memphitem plangere docta bovem.” 

¢ There seems to be a play upon édpyn7 or evépyn=ropurn, 
Pollux vi. 88. 

¢ Artemidorus quotes this apropos of dreams. The good 
or evil indicated by dreams is proportionate to the rank of 
the dreamer. 
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Kal pa mapa + axatoto Bpaxiovos epumAeov oArmuw. 
E.M. s.v. 6Ams. 


>” 
LKvAAa yur Kardxacoa Kat ov vos odvoy’ Exovaea. - 


E.M. s.v. pibup. Cf. Suid. s.v. fdbos. 


, , e 4 > 7 3 
BptAyjcov Aaydovecow opovptov extiocarTo. 


Galen, De praesagiis ex puls. iii. 6 unre trav Aayo- 
vv, ws auvnbes, adn’ ovtTw Setv dacke Aayovwv 
> lA e > \ a Mw , 7 
dKovelw, ws emt Tob Gpovs BptAAjoov KaAAipwayos 
elpnxe’ BptAAjoov Aayoves eict vopov Gv exTHioavto. 


DoiBos “YiepBopéorow Gvwv émiréAXerat ipots. 


Téptovow Avrapat DoiBov dvoodayia. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 25, schol. Pind. P. x. 49. 


SeieAov airilovow, dyovar Sé xeipas dn’ Epyov. 
Schol. Hom. Od. xvii. 599. Cf. Eustath. ad loc. - 


Mykwdrvnv, paxdpwv edpavov, avtis idety,® 
} wapa] xara Meineke. 
2 The text is due to Bentley, who did not decide between 
éext}oayvro and éxriccavro. 
3 Myxwvnv . . . ldetv schol. Pind. WN. ix. 23. 


@ S\rn (5Ams) usually =AjxvGos, oil-flask, but see Athen. 
495 c rhv 6¢ bXwnv Krelrapxos KopiwGious uév pyor xai Bugayrlous 
kat Kumxplous rhy AjKxvdov dwodtdsvat. Geagadovs Se Thy wpoxdov. 

’ Scylla, daughter of Nisus, king of Megara. When Minos 
attacked Megara, he corrupted Scylla, who cut from the 
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48 (181) 
And on the left arm a full flask. 


49 (184) 


Scylla,® a lecherous woman and not falsely named. 


50 (185) 


They founded (a city) nigh to the flanks of 
Brilesos.° 

Galen: Aayoves is to be understood not in the 
usual sense but as Callimachus uses it of Mt. 
Brilessos. 


51 (187) 
Phoebus visits the Hyperborean sacrifices of asses. 


52 (188) 
Fat sacrifices of asses delight Phoebus.4 


. 58 (190) 


They ask their evening meal and stay their hands 
from work. 


54 (195 + 465) 
To behold again Mecone, seat of the Blessed, 


head of her sleeping father the purple or golden lock on 
which his life or his success depended, thus betraying her 
fatherland to the enemy. Hence she was true to her name 
Scylla (cxvdevw, ‘* to despoil ”). 

¢ Brilesos, hill in Attica (Strabo 399). For Aaydves cf. 
Heliod. Aeth. ii. 26. 

¢ Cf. Pind. P. x. 30ff. where Perseus is said to have 
found the Hyperboreans sacrificing xXe:rds Sywv éxarduBas to 
Apollo. 
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A 
fixe mddous éBddovro, Stexpivavro Se Tuas 


~ 4 / bd , 1 
mpa@ra yiyavreiou Saipoves €K mToAEpov. 


"Apowdns, @ Eeive, yapov KataBdAAop’ aetder. 
Schol. Pind. N. ii. 1. 


*Epyivos KAupévov éfoxos ev oradip. 
Schol. Pind. O. iv. 32. 


*HAw dvdocecBar, Atos oikiov, é\Aue Duet. 
Schol. Pind. O. x. (xi.) 55. 


moMd«e 8° é« Adyvouv miov édekav Eap. 
Schol. Nicand. Alex. 87. Cf. E.M. s.v. épwdus. 


‘Pyyvov dor Aurwv *loxdorov AtoAisdao. 
Tzetzes, Lycophr. 54 and 739. : 


ai 5€ Bodxpavowo map’ dyxvAov txvos “ApaiBov. 
Schol. Lycophr. 409. 


1 Fixe. . . wodduou schol. Vat. Eurip. Hec. 467. 


@ There seems every reason to combine the two frag- 
ments. Mecone was the old name of Sicyon (Strabo, 389). 
For the eet of lots at Mecone cf. Hesiod, Th. 535 ff. 

> Arsinoé II. (Philadelphus), married to her brother 
Ptolemy Philadelphus circ. 277 B.c., certainly not later than 
274/3 (Pithom ste < 

¢ Erginus, an Argonaut, who took part in games in 
Lemnos, where the women scoffed at his prematurely grey 
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where first the gods cast lots and apportioned their 
honours after the war with the giants.” | 


55 (196) 
O stranger, I begin to sing the marriage of Arsinoé.° 


56 (197) 


Erginus, son of Clymenus, excellent in the (short) 
footrace.° 


57 (198) 
He left Elis, the abode of Zeus, to be ruled by 
Phyleus.4 


58 (201) 
And often they drank rich oil from the lamp. 


59 (202) 


Leaving Rhegium, the city of Iocastus ° son of 
Aeolus. os 


60 (203) 


And some by the crooked track of the ox-headed 
Araethus. / 


hair, yet he won the footrace (Pind. O. iv. 19, Liban. 
Ep. 303). 

@ Phyleus, son of Augeias, bore witness against his 
father when he refused to reward Heracles for cleaning his 
stables. For this Augeias banished him, but afterwards 
Heracles slew Augeias and gave the kingship of Elis to 
Phyleus (Apollod. ii. 141). 

¢ Reputed founder of Rhegium, cf. Diodor. v. 8. 

‘ Araethus here and Lycophr. 409= Aratthus, river in 
Epirus (Strabo 325). Rivers were often represented as 
tauriform or bulli-headed, ¢f. Soph. Trach. 13. 
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Kal Kptpvov KuKkedvos amoordlovros épale. 
Schol. Lycophr. 607, cf. E.M. s.v. xpi AevKov. 


Thy pev oy eoréppnvey "Epwie Tudwoain. 
Schol. Lycophr. 1225 (cf. 153). 


Owxadwr péxpis Ke evn péyas elv at wvdpos. 
Schol. Soph. Antig. 264. | 


Onpos deprdlwy Séppa Karwpddvov. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1243 Kupiws of ountai Tov 
Aéovrd dacr Ofpa, ws kal KadXipayos. 


Kal TA ev Ws were preTaA ypdovov EexTeAcecbar. 
= Apoll. Rh. i. 1309, where the schol. says KaA- 
Ayudyxov 6 arixos. 


dyti yap éxAnOns “IpBpace IlapBevdv. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 867 (cf. i. 187); schol. Pind. 
O. vi. 149. 
(axawvar ) 
duddtrepov Kévtpov te Body Kal pérpov apovpns. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 1323 dxawa 5é €ore peTpov 
Sexdmovvy MecoadAdv evpena: 7 pdBdos mrowpevucn 
mapa Ilekacyots nipnwévn: rept ts KadAiaxds 
dnow: auddrepov KrA. Cf. E.M. s.v. dxawwa. 


* Probably from the Hecale. Both schol. Lycophr. and 
EM. recognize two senses of xptuvov, (a) a kind of barley : 
7d waxd Tov ddevpou (L.M.), (b) 7d dwbcrayya rot Kuxedvos. 

» Tilphosa=Telphusa=Thelpusa on the river Ladon in 
Arcadia, where Demeter . h the cultname of Erinys. 
‘‘He” is Poseidon, ‘‘her” is Despoina, i.e. Persephone. 
See for the legend Paus. viii. 25, where the daughter of 
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61 (205) 
And groats of pottage dripping on the ground. 


62 (207) 
Her he begat with Erinys of Tilphosa.? 


63 (209) 


So long as the Phocaeans’ mighty mass of metal 
remains in the sea.° 


64 (211) 
Hanging on his shoulders the hide of the beast.¢ 


65 (212) 


And these things were thus to be fulfilled in after 
time. 


66 (213) 


For in place of Parthenius thou wert called 
Imbrasus.° 


67 (214) 


(The rod), at once a goad for oxen and a measure 
of land’ 


Demeter and Poseidon is left nameless—6vyarépa #s 7d Svona 
és aredéorous Aéyew ob voulfover; cf. Iamb. 9. 

¢ Herod. i. 165 tells how the Phocaeans under Persian 
pressure determined to emigrate to Corsica. They invoked 
terrible curses on anyone who remained behind and in 
addition pudpov otdijpeov xarerbvrwoay cal duooay mh mply és 
PDixasav Hiew wrply h rdv uvdpov roiroy dvagdarivac. 

@ Heracles and the Nemean lion. 

¢ Imbrasus, river in Samos, formerly called Parthenius 
(Strabo 457). - 

4 So our own “rod,” ‘ pole,” ‘* perch,” and the Roman 
as=asser. 
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‘Piralov wéumovow an’ otpeos, Axe padiora .. . 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 284. 


adv 8° duvdis dopurdv re kat tava Avpar’ detpev. 

Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 832 ima 7a aaoKxabdp- 
pata Tod invod 7} 7a mpos Thy Kdywov émiTHSeELa 
xavoya. KaddAipaxos dé tiv Kémpov Tay Cwwv- 
abv 8 «rr. Cf. Suid. s.vv. ima and detpev, schol. 
Aristoph. Ach. 927. 


Kumpd0e Liddvids pe Karnyayey evbdde yaddos. 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 598. 


ovS’ ere tTHv Dbiwy elyev avaxropinv. 
‘Ammonius, Ilept Ad&. Svad. 143. 


/ ¢ 9 9 a > 4 a 
reOvainv, 67 éxeivov anomvetcavra muboiuny. 
Schol. Aesch. Ch. 438. | 


x7 IlaAAds,-AeAdoi vw 60° ispvovro IHpovainv. 
Schol. Aesch. Eum. 21. 


péoda Kadaupeins Aber és avridoaw. 
Schol. Aesch. Eum. 21. 


@ The mythical Rhipaean mountains, where the Danube 
was supposed to rise, formed the south boundary of the 
Hyperboreans (Aleman fr. 58, Aesch. fr. 197, Strabo 295 
and 299). 

’ Probably refers to Heracles cleaning the stables of 
Augeias. 

¢ Reference probably to Peleus, cf. Att. i. 1. 23f. 

¢ The title Pronaia refers to the position of her image 
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68 (215) 
They send from the Rhipaean mountain where 


chiefly .. .* 
69 (216) 
Together he took litter and filth of the midden.® 


| 70 (217) 
A Sidonian galley brought me here from Cyprus. 
71 (218) 


And no longer did he hold the sovereignty of the 
Phthians.° 
72 (219) 
Let me die when I hear that he has breathed his 
last. 
73 (220) 
_ And Pallas when the Delphians established her as 
Pronaia.? | 


74 (221) 


Until he came (it came) to the exchange of 
Calaureia.’ 


before the temple of Apollo (£.M. s.v. etc.), ef. Paus, ix. 10. 
2. This title was sometimes confused with her title of Pronoia, 
cf. Paus. x. 8. 6, Aeschin. iii. 108. 

¢ The m was that Pytho originally belonged to 
Poseidon, who exchanged it with Apollo for Calaureia, an 
island off Troezen (Paus. ii. 33. 2, x. 5. 6). Strabo 373-4 
says Poseidon gave Delos to Leto for Calaureia and Pytho 
to Apollo for Taenarum. 
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700 <re> peOumAmyos dpoipiov "ApyrAdxov2 
Eustath. Hom. Jl. p. 629. 56. | 


¢ , 99 2 2 / 
t7TOUS KQALETAEVTOS ATT Evpwrao KO[LLOOAL. 


Schol. Hom. Od. iv. 1, Eustath. ad loc. 


” o> #9 e ’ ” 
€oxev OT alworos yaTEpomopmos ETt. 


Schol. Eurip. Hecuba, 934. 


_ eiut répas KaAv8avos, dyw 8 AirwAsv “Apna. 

Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 134."Apy 8’ Airwidv: ws 
Exovtos avtod emt THS aomidos Tov meEpi TOO avos 
moAepov' KadAipaxos: ett KrA. 


pn av ye, Devoyeves, Kdys xépa KuAdixéwrros. 


Schol. Aristoph. Paz, 363, Suid. s:v. movnpds. Cf. 
Suid. s.v. Kiddy. 


1 ’ Ayridbyou ;.corr. Ruhnken. 





¢ Archilochus of Paros circ. 650 3n.c., famous for his 
‘*hymns of hate,” or iambic lampoons, ¢f. Athen. 628 a, 
where Archilochus boasts of his skill in writing dithyrambs 
olvy cuyKepavywiels dpévas. 
> Quoted aproposof the»./. carerdeooay (Zen.), for knrweroay, 
which someinterpreted as xa\ayiv0H5n = abounding in mint, ef. 
Hesych. 8.v. xalara, others as full of pits (xacérar), cf. Strabo 367. 
_° The Lacedaemonian girls were dfworo xal dxlrwves, un- 
girdled and without a tunic, ludriov pbvov éxi Odrepa éwcre- 
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75 (223) 
The hymn of wine-smitten Archilochus.* 


76 (224) 


To bring horses from the Eurotas abounding in 
mint.? | 


17 (225) 


When she was still ungirdled and her mantle 
pinned on one shoulder.¢ 


78 (226) 


I am the Wonder of Calydon and I bring Aetolian 
war. 


Schol. Eur. Phoen.: Aetolian war: because he 
had on his shield the battle of the (Calydonian) boar. 


79 (227) 


Theogenes, cleave not thou the hand of Cillicon.* 


woprnpéva. Eustath. Hom. Zl. p. 975. 37 (schol. Eurip. é¢’ 
éxarépov Trav Gywy, read é¢’ srépav). 

4 Kurip. l.c. says of Tydeus, son of Oineus, king of 
Calydon in Aetolia, “Apn 3’ Alrwidv év orépvos exe, i.e. the 
device on his shield is a representation of the Hunt of the 
Calydonian Boar.’ For Tydeus as the Boar of Calydon ¢/. 
Lycophr. 1066, Eur. Phoen. 411, étc. 

; Cillicon betrayed Miletus to Priene. Afterwards he 
entered the shop of one Theogenes to buy meat. Theogenes 
asked him to point out where he wanted it cut and, when 
he stretched out his hand, cut it off, saying, ‘‘ With this 
hand thou shalt never betray another city,” schol. Aristoph. 
and Suid. /.c. 
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€ 4 ~ | 4, ld 
epmeTda, TOV alel Terpadarat Aoduai. 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 611 epi rijs opidov Pyotv 
"Avdpéas amept Airwiiay wAnBivew Kat tovs 
eyxounnbévras adri amobvncKev. 06 d€ Oedhpacros 
[H.P. iii, 10. 2] wept pev trav avOpwrwv oddéev 
Elpnkev, avTo de pdvov ote Ta Adpoupa TaV Cwwy 
, b) 4 4 b > \ 4 
yevodpeva amobvioKxer, Addovpa 6 eici Boes 
nptovor. KaddAiwayos dé: épmerd xrX. 
Cf: Aelian, De animal. ix. 27 wrod ev oxopmious, 
PAD Sé€ avOpwmovs. Kaddipayos S€ dpa ev 73 
A aA id ” 4 4 
yn TH Tpaxwia dder dSédpov te PvecPar Kat 
KaAetobat opidov @ Ta éptera yeiTvidoavtTa Kal 
mapayavoavra dpxynv elra amobvnoKew. 


etkainv THs ovdev améBpace dadAov arerpis. 

Suidas s.v. eixaia, and s.v. admoBpdopara, Ta 
mitupa, trapa KadAyudyw: ris oddev KTA. Cf. 5.0. 
aAerpis and schol. Arist. Pax 257. 


lov 7° avdixrny te pdr’ €iddra paxpov aAécBac. 
> > 9 7 é %\ 7 / a 
ev 8 eriBer rrayidecaw ordOpia SeiAata Sorais. 


Pollux x. 156. Cf. E.M. s.vv. avdinrns, déAeap. 
A A > 9 ? 4 Ul . . 
TOV pev ET GOKaVTA caOucev. 

E.M. s.v. aoxayvrns. 

* According to Bentley rév . . . Aoguai is a paraphrase of 
Addoupa, t.¢. bushy-tailed. It must be said that in this case 
alel is strange, and Aogcal, which should refer to the mane or 
neck, if we must here refer it to the hair of the tail, is 
awkward, in spite of Addovpa. It seems at least possible 
that Aogiai here means ‘‘necks,” and that the ms. 
rerpvpara is right: 4.6. ‘‘ animals whose necks are always 
bruised,” i.e. beasts of burden, éprerd Aédgoupa. It is not 


necessary to give ogi the sense of Addos in Adgoupos, and 
this rendering gives meaning to alel. Bentley supposes 
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80 (228) 

Animals whose brushes are always well grown.* 

Sehol. Nicandr.: Andreas says of the yew that it 
abounds in Aetolia, and that those who sleep on it 
die. Theophrastus says nothing of human beings, 
but only that bushy-tailed animals die if they eat 
of it. By bushy-tailed animals he means oxen or 
mules... . 

Aelian: I hate scorpions but I love men. Cal- 
limachus sings of a tree growing in Trachis called 
“yew, which, if four-footed things approach and 
eat at all, they die. 


81 (232) 


Ordinary meal, from which the mill-woman has 
sifted nothing coarse.° 


82 (233 + 458) 


Trap and spring well skilled to leap afar; and 
in the two snares (she °) put deadly bait. 


83 (237) 
(She) made him sit upon a stool.4 


Aelian I.c. to confuse ¢éprerd, meaning ‘‘ animals” generally 
ae s.v.), with éprerd in special sense of ‘‘ serpents.” 
neider defends Aelian by assuming that he is referri 

to some other (possibly prose) passage of Callimachus. ; 
Wellmann, Hermes xxiv. (1889), p. 542, agrees with Bentley. 

> The antecedent to elxalyy might be xp:Ojv or dd¢glrov 
dxriv. What is meant is whole meal unbolted ee) 
and ‘‘having everything in it” (Athen. 114£), as oppos 
to xpiOjs xabapds hoonuéva wdvra (Athen. 111 F). Probably 
from the Hecale. ¢ Probably Hecale. 

@ Reference probably to Hecale and Theseus. , 
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déxa 8° dotptas alvvto Adrpov. 
E.M. s.v. dorpuas. Suid. sv. aorpia. Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. dorptes, Poll. ix. 99. 


Copxds tot, dire Kotpe, AuBvoridos avtixa Swcw 
MEVTE VEOOLHKTOUS GOTpLAS. 

Schol. Platon. p. 319 Bekker; cf: Eustath. Hom. 

Il. p. 1289. 55. > 


@ ~ 4 ? 4 
dcov BAwpyod iovos Hpdaoaro. 


E.M. s.v. BAwpos. 


Thy Sé yevny ovK olda. 
E.M. s.v. yevéOdn. na 


ypdppara 5° ovx ethucoey aoxpuda. 
E.M. s.v. ypdpysa, Eustath. Hom. Od. p. 1959. 61, 
Ammon. Ilepi duad. AE. p. 38. 


et 5€ rote mpodepowro! Sidopara, ddpeos apy7jv. 
Et. Florent. p. 87, cf. E.M. s.v. Siacpa. 


To 8 éx pédAay elap eAantev. 
E.M. s.v. elap. 


Onpos epwihoas dcAoov Képas. 
E.M. s.v. €pwy. Cf. Suid. s.v. épweis. 
: ax popopoivro Schneider, cf. Poll. vii. 32 crijoat rdv oThywova 


} 7a ornudvia, Kal mrpodopeicOa’ otrw yap Edeyor ol ’Arrixol 
TO viv did ferBar. 


* dorpis, as L.M. rightly explainess is a vroKoptoriKéy Or a 
name for dorpdyanos. cf Theophrast. Char. v. 
¢ Reference probably to Heracles and Theiodamas. 
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84 (238) 
And ten dice (he) took for fee.* 


85 (239) 


I will give thee straightway, dear boy, five newly- 
polished dice made from a Libyan antelope.® 


86 (240) 
As much as he loved the rich morsel.° 


87 (241) 
His birth I know not.¢ 


88 (242) 
And he did not unroll secret writings.° 


89 (244) 


And if ever they cast the warp, the pegmning of 
the robe’ 
90 (247) 


And lapped therefrom the dark blood. 


91 (249) 
Staying the deadly horn of the beast.’ 


4 Reference to Nile? 
e Quoted to show use of ypdupara= ovyypdupara, ** writ- 
ingS " not * letters.” 
I Cf. lordv orjcatro yuh rpoBddorrd Te Epyov, Hesiod, W. 
779. 
9 Reference probably to Theseus and the bull of 
Marathon, 
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~ 9 a 
ov Te! pddvora Body moféovew exivot. 
E.M. s.v. éxivos. 


d~ovrat 8 ody ftmmov aéOAov, od pev extvov 
Bovddxov. 
E.M. s.v. éxivos; Et. Flor. p. 138 dfovrat . . 
Bovddxov, so Et. Sorb. etc. 


ec @ 4 e 4 ” l4 
q p oT, Tws 6 yéyewos exer Aoyos. 


Nx yeyera 
dvOea pnkwvds TE... 
E.M. s.v. yéyevos- 


~ ww Xr A , A K Poe 
T® ixeAov TO ypaypa to Kwiov. 
E.M. s.v. K@os. 


, A “A 49> es 
répmvioro. Sé ToKevdos TOO viees . . . 
E.M. s.v. Téptrvoros. 


atépvn 0” immos éAavvdpevos. 
Schol. Pind. O. xiii. 27. 


avtrwpns ote Totow eméppadce. 
Schol. Pind. P. iv. 104 evOev 87 Kat adrwpns 6 
4 e f ? , 
‘rpizrous, ws KadXipayos: atrwpys Kri. 


1 §y re E.M. 3; 8re or dr the other Etymologies. 


* Cf. Nonn. x. 333f. ; Bovxavdihs 6 AéBns, A.P. vi. 153. 
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92 (250 a) 
Which most of all the bellies of cattle desire. 


93 (250 b) 


And they will carry off (as prize) not a racehorse 
nor a cup that would hold an ox. 


94 (252 a) 
Or, as the old tale is, that .. . 


Y5 (252 b) 
Where old flowers of poppy and... 


. 96 (254) 
Like thereto is the writing of the man of Cos.° 


97 (256) 
And sweetest then to parents are their sons .. . 


98 (263) 
And horse urged by the rider’s heel. 


~ 99 (264) 

When the tripod of its own motion declared to 
them.° . 

> Reference probably to Philitas (Philetas) of Cos, famous 

scholar and elegiac poet, teacher of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

¢ Battus consulted the Pythian oracle about his stammer- 

ing voice, but the oracle took no regard to his question, but 

= d a to lead a colony to Libya. Cf. abroudry xedddy Pind. 
. iv. 60, 
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7 vmép avoradéov! Xapitwy Addov. 
Schol. Pind. P. v. 31... ° 


ev 5€ Oeotow emi droyl Katéuev umas.? 
Schol. Nicandr. Alex. 450. 


dmetp ada Ketvos evdoby 
"AAxdBoov tis amvoros. 
Schol. Soph. 0.C. 3 zis o8 muopatiKds GAN’ 
> A ~ @ A ~ S > A ~ 
avTt to apOpov. sori 5é 7H Tis dyti rod dpOpov 
xpavrar, KadAipayds dnow otrws: streip... 
amtvotos [sic; corr. Bentley]. 


ti Sdxpvov eddov éyetpers; 
Schol..Soph. 0.C. 510, Suid. s.v. Seuvdv. 


pacrvos adN’ 61°® Exapvov dAnrue. 
Schol. Apoll, Rh. i. 1353. 


Tuponvadv reixiopa Tedapyixdv. 
Schol. Arist. Av. 832. 


1 doradéwy, “naked,” Ruhnken, cf. Hesych. doradys. 
Hh wepcBeBAnLEvos. 2 6umas] 8u2rvas schol. Nicand. 
8 aN’ 8r’ Editor; &\)or’. 


* The Hill of the Graces, from which the Ci 


inyps flows, 
lies between the Greater and Lesser Syrtes. The epithet 
avoradéos, tmcomptus, seems to correspond exactly to 
Herodotus’ description of it (iv. 175): dacvs tSyor. The 
metaphor is the same as &pos xexounpuévoy vAy, Hyman iii. 41. 
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100 (266) 
Or over the unkempt Hill of the Charites.* 


101 (268) 
And withal to burn in the flame wheaten cakes to 
the gods. 
102 (272) 


He settled beyond the sea who unwittingly <slew> 
Alcathous.® 

Schol. Soph.: ris, not interrogative but for the 
article. For tis as article cf. Callimachus: “He” 
etc. 


103 (273) 
Why wakest thou the sleeping tear? 


104 (277) 


But when they were weary with wandering in 
search. 


105 (283) 
The Pelargic wall of the Tyrrhenians.° 


> Quoted to illustrate use of ris=8s. Alcathous, brother 
of Oeneus, was slain by his nephew Tydeus, who was 
therefore banished (Apollod. i. 76). 

¢ For the Ile\aoyexéy or Tedapyxdv lying below the 
Acropolis af Athens cf. Paus, i. 28. 3, Thuc. ii. 17, Strabo 
221. The Tyrrheni came from Lydia, Strabo 219: Pelasgus 
was son of Niobe, daughter of Tantalus of Lydia. Hence 
Tyrrhenians = Pelasgians. The Pelasgic wall was supposed 
to have been built by the Pelasgians. E.M. s.v. Tedapyixdy 
has: 7d vwd Tuppnvev xaracxadery retxos xX. 
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d mavTws iva yipas 
avOu 768° exdvouue. 

(a) Suid. s.v.d. Kaddtayos: d... yijpas. So 
schol. Plat. p. 393 Bekker ete. d mavra ouvayeipas, 
Hesych. s.v. a and Et. Paris. ap. Cram. Anecd. Par. 
iv. P. 84. (6) Ammon. De diff. adfin. voc. p. 27 
KaK@s ody Kaddipaxes dyno av&. KrA. avri 
Tov pera Taira. 


‘elvexev ovy Ev detopa <dunvenés>} qvvoa. 
Apoll. Dyse. De conjunct. p. 505. 17. 


EdXere, Bacxavins ddodv yévos. 
Eustath. Hom. Jl. p. 756. 37. 


Ta. pa mareotow duafar, 
Ta oTeiBew, erépwv 8 tyvia py Kal” oud, 


Olympiodor. in Platon. Phaedon p. 66 B Kat IIv6- 
ayopevov iv Tapayye\pa pevyew Tas Aewpdpous 


womep “to Ta .. . oTeiBew'’ Kal “ érépwr 8” 
KTA.; cf. Eustath. Hom. Jl. p. 1317. 18 and ‘Rustath, 


Prooem. comm. Pind. xxiii. 14. 
Suny amdbeorov? aAdAKot. 
Suid. s.v. dv. 


1 Scnvexés in marg, Cod. Par. Bekker, Anecd. p. 1117, 
extr.; cf. Ammon. De diff. adjfin. voc. p. 106 Ka\Nlpaxos 


elrrdéy* elvexev . . . Aetopa. 
2 dwrb0ec6 mss. 3 corr. Porson. 


2 The Editor ventures to combine these two fragments. 
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106 (323 + 286) 


Ah! verily, that I might strip off again this old 
age | 


107 (287) 
That I did not make one continuous poem.? 


| 108 (292) 
Plague upon you, baleful children of envy! 


109 (293) 


To walk in paths where no wheel comes and not 
to follow the tracks of others. 


Olympiodorus: And it was a Pythagorean precept 
to avoid the highways, like the precept (of Callim.) 
“To walk,” etc.° 


110 (302) z 
And ward off unenviable woe.4 


Schneider suggested that the object of éxdvo.u. might be 
yiipas ; cf. Aristoph. Pax 336. 

’ Possibly refers to the sort of criticism implied in the 
schol. on Hyman ii. 106 (see Introd. to that Hymn). 

¢ In spite of xal in Olymp. these two quotations seem 
to belong together; cf. Verg. G. iii. 292 **iuvat ire iugis 
qua nulla priorum Castaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo.” 

@ arb0ecros = drevxrés, deprecandus was by some derived 
from rodéw. So Suid. here, fv ovdels wode?. 
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pi pe tov ev Awddve Aéyou pdvov otvera xaAKov 
HYELpov. 
Steph. Byz. frag. s.v. Awdavn; cf. Bekk. Anecd. 
p. 1228. 


Schol. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1614 dAxaia Aéyerar 4 Tob 
Adovros ovpa . . . Kaddipayos S€é xaxdis emi trav 
pudv |! réBekev’ | 


dAkaias adeioav.” 


h0éyyeo, KvdiaTn, TrAELoTEépy Papvyt. 
Et. Flor. p. 247; cf: E.M. s.v. Aeudrepos. 


Suid. s.v. Mapaddy: . . robrov KadAipayos evvorcov 
déyer, Touréot. Sivypov 7 Evvdpov. 


petov yap ovtws Tpwiros <y’ > edaxpucer|7 IIpiapos. 

Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. xxiv. 114 a; cf. Cie. 
Tusc. Qu. i. 39 “Non male ait Callimachus multo 
saepius lacrimasse Priamum quam Troilum.” 


2 


Spdaraway 


AcAdivny. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 706. 


1 nvdv Bent. 3; pudy or unpav. 
2 ddetoav Ed. ; ddvoca. 


@ See Hymn iv. 286 n. Awdwvaiov yadxetov was a proverb, 
éxl trav dxararatorws Aadovvrwy, Gaisf. Paroem. Gr. p. 131 
cf. pp. 223 and 377. 
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111 (306) 


Lest one say of me that I did but wake the 
brazen gong at Dodona.* 


) 112 (317) 
adXxaia is properly said of the lion’s tail, but 
Callimachus uses it improperly of mice : 
They singed? their tails. 


113 (331) 
Speak, most glorious one, with fuller ° throat. 


114 (350) 


Marathon is called by Callimachus évvoruos, 2. 
moist or watery.4 


115 (363) 
For truly Troilus * wept less than Priam. 


116 (364) 
The dragoness Delphyne. 


> Bentley wrongly compared Hesych. jduvodunv' éped- 
xuodunv, which refers, of course, to Hom. Od. vii. 286 dudgi 
dé pUAAG Hpvedunv. 

© wietérepos not, as E.M., compar. of mrde«ios but double 
compar. from rielwv. Such forms (drcférepos, pecérepos, etc.) 
are common in post-classical poetry. : 

ge araiganc 1.8. | 

¢ Troilus, youngest son of Priam, slain, while still a boy, 
by Achilles in the temple of Apollo Thymbraeus. 
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TpiyAwyxw dAo@ vijcos én’ *EyxeAddw. 
Choerob. ap. Bekk. Anecd. 1424 B; cf. schol. 
Pind. O. iv. 11 6 péev Tlidapos 7H Tudavi dnow 
émixetobar tiv Airy, 6 Sé Kaddipaxos 7h 
"EyKeAddw. 


9 A A 99 \ 4 
emret Beds ode yeAacoat 
axAavuti pepdmecow oilupoiow edwxe. 
Schol. Gregor. Naz. Or. Stelit. i. 70. 


mumpaoKet 8 6 KaKOs TavTa Tmpos apyupiov. 
Schol. Thuc. vii. 57. 


Modcai pw éots emt Tuvvov eevro 
<youvvaot>. 
Apollon. Dysc. Pronom. p. 143. 


dyvworov b€ didw pndev exouue Kaddv. 
Theoph. Simoc. Qu. Phys. 7; Eustath. Il. 743. 7 ; 
937. 57; Od. 1684. 40. 


ek pe KoAwvdwy tis opuéoriov tyaye Saipwv 
TOV ETEpwv. 
Schol. Ambros. Q. Hom. Od. xiv. 197; cf. Suid. s.v. 
KoAwvawv. So vncoawy Hymn iv. 66 and 275. 


ot kev Bpwoeiovres eov tapiwow dpotpov. 
Apollon. Soph. Lex. s.v. dybeiovtes. 


¢ Sicily, under which is buried the giant Enceladus. 
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@ 
117 (382) 


The three-forked island ¢ (that lies) upon deadly 
Enceladus. : 


Schol. Pind.: Pindar says that Aetna lies upon 
Typhon, Callimachus says upon Enceladus. 


118 (418) , 


For God hath not granted to woeful mortals even 
laughter without tears. 


119 (419) 
The base man sells all for silver. 
120 (420) 
The Muses set him when a little child upon their 
knees 


121 (422) 
Let me have no good thing unknown to a friend. 


122 (428) 


To share (whose) hearth some evil fate brought 
me from Coloni. 


123 (435) 
Who anhungered pass my plough.? 


> The speaker is probably Theiodamas; ef. Hymn. iii. 
161. Knaack, Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 134. 
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® 
of 8 wor’ €€ dxefs dus aidAos adyev’ dvacywyv ... 
Orion. Etym. p. 165. 2. 


dpdprupov ovdey aeidw. 
Schol. Dion. Per. i. p. 3)8 Bernh. 


ots Bpéwos ad’ sonspioe re 


yeyev ‘EMivev é em avdoraow.!} 
Schol. Dion. Per. 74. 


ovd d0ev ofdev cdever 
Qyntos avnp. = - 
Schol. Dion. Per. 221. 


Kal récov odfaduot yap amevbdes Sooov aKov?) 
eduXis. 
Et. Gud. p. 163. 22, ete. 


d Bare 7d’ aBodnoay. 
Schol. ms. in Dionys. Thrac. (Ernesti). 


Movoéwy 8° od pdda deidds eyo. 
Cod. Voss. E.M. p. 791. 11. 


adAat 8° ért Meocados avnp 
puordler pbiudvww dudt rddov dovéas. 
Proclus on Plato, Rep. p. 391; cf. schol. AB 
Leid. Hom. Jl. xxii. 397. 
1 ép7’ dvdcracw Ruhnken; els éravdcracty. 
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124 (438) 


And they, even as a coiling snake lifting its neck 
from its lair... 
125 (442) 


: I sing naught that hath not its witness. 


126 (443) 


Whom Brennus from the Western sea... 
brought for the overthrow of the Hellenes.* 


127 (445) 
And no mortal man knoweth whence he? travels. 


128 (451) 
For the eyes are as ignorant as the ears are 
knowing. 
129 (455) 
Ah! would that they had never even met ! 


130 (460) 
Not parsimonious of the Muses am I. 


131 (466) 


And even from of old the Thessalian hales the 
slayers of the dead around their tomb. 


¢ Brennus was leader of the Gallic invasion of 279 3.c. 
> The river Nile. 
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Kaddixdpw émi dont xabeleo mad0s azrvoros. 
Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 16. 


ot 8’, ever” Evpuvoun Ternuds, elzov, éricre. 
Schol. V. Hom. Jl. xviii. 399 ; cf: Apollon. Dyse. De 
conjunct. p. 505. 17. 


GAN’ avri Bpepewv mroAvov, véov, etpeva, peooov. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1193, 
Epimer. ap. Cram, Anecd. Ox. i. p. 413. 


"Atpdaxuoy Syevra AvKoondda addAov edatver. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1346. 


Zorw b8os kal yaia Kal édarjreipa Kdptvos. 
Choerob. in Theodos. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1209. 


méoyouev dornvou: Ta pev otKobe mavtTa SédaoTat. 
Et. Florent. s.v. doTnvos 6 SvoTuxis Kal mévns* 
Kaddipayos: racyouev KrA. 


avrixa Kevfinmny re zoAvkpnpvov te IIpdov- 
pvav. 
Et. Florent. s.v. Kev0ia7n. 


2 Demeter. ® Persephone. 
¢ Kurynome, daughter of Tethys and Oceanus (Hes. Th. 
358) and wife of Ophion (Apoll. Rh. i. 503), was mother of 
Charis or the Charites (Hes. Th. 907). 
4 Perhaps from the Linos ‘aa (Ait. i. 2). elpnv= 
youth of twenty years (Laconia). 
Ateacian —'Theasalian (Lycophr. 1309, Stat. Th. i. 106, 
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132 (469) j 


By the well of Callichorus thou * didst sit, having 
no tidings of thy child.’ 


133 (471) 


Some said that Titanian Eurynome*¢ was her 
mother. 
134 (473) 


But, for infants, the grey-haired and the child, 
the young man and the middle-aged.4 


135 (474) 
Then he drives a wolf-bitten Atracian colt.° 


136 (475) 
Water there is and earth and the baking kiln. 


137 (476) 


We suffer in misery ; all at home is expended.’ 


138 (477) 


Straightway Centhippe’ and many-cliffed Prosymna. 


Propert. i. 8. 25, Val. Fi. vi. 447) from Atrax, town in 
Thessaly. Thessalian horses were proverbially good (Strabo 
449). dvuxoords as epithet of horses indicates excellence or 
speed. An explanation is indicated in Geopon. xv. 1. 5 
lrmos trd AvKov BowGels [v.1. Snx Gets] dyabds ora: kal mrodwKys. 

* Cf. Hom. fl. i. 125. 

9 So called as the place where Bellerophon first used the 
spur co) to Pegasus. For Prosymna in Argolis ¢f. 

trabo 373, Paus. ii. 17. 1, Stat. Th. iv. 44. 
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An@ omov KAvpeévou te rroAv€eivow Sdpapta. 
Et. Florent. s.v. KAdpevos. 


uh petpetvy cxoivw Tepotds: rv codinv. 
Plutarch, De ezil. 10, p. 602. 


6 mpotns wpns Onpiov od réyerac. 

Galen in Hippocr. De fract. iii. 51 6 7AtOvos 
ednjOns suoiws Aéyerat TH TE yAvKEeia Kal TH 
KaAAia, yAuKetay pev tiv atv cvopalorvrwy Tadv 
avOpwirwy Grav Ovntat tois Oeots evdnyias 
evexa, KaAANay Sé Tov mlOnKov, éeretd7) Kal TovToU 
Thv mpoonyopiay duddrrovtes Aéyovow, woTep Kal 
KadAipaxos: 6 apo pus [corr. Nauck] KTA. 

Cf. Lucian, Amor. 39 et yotv dmo Ths vuKtépou 
KoiTns mpos opOpov dy Sou tis davuocrapévas yu- 
vaikas, ataxious voices Onpiwy Tav mpwlas wpas 
dvopacbivas SvoxAndoviorwyv. 


Ilepoin fs 0 evexev m&vO0s anwpccato. 
Apollon. Dysc. De conjunct. p. 504. 30. 


apxopevot pavinv ofutdrnv Exopuev. 


* Demeter. — > Persephone. 

¢ Clymenus : by-name of Hades especially in Hermione, 
cf. Athen. 624k. 

4 Hades is rodvdéxrns Hom. H. v. 9, rodvonudvrwp wodv- 
déypwv 1b. 31, wavdoxeds Lycophr. 655, rodvtevos Aesch. fr. 
229. 
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139 (478) 


Where (they worship) Deo and the spouse? of 
Clymenus,* host of many guests.4 


140 (481) 
Measure not wisdom by a Persian chain.° 


141 (482) 


The beast which is not mentioned in the early 
hours. . | 

Galen: The foolish person is called ev7Ons (lit. of 
good character, decent, honest) in the same way that 
men call the pig “sweet’’ by way of euphemism 
when it is sacrificed to the gods, and the ape’ 
“ pretty ’"—for the ape also people avoid calling by 
its own name, as Callimachus says “ The beast,’ ete. 

Lucian: At any rate if one were to see women 
when they rise in the morning after a night in bed, 
he would think them uglier than the beasts whom it 
is ill-omened to name in the early hours. 


142 (485) 


And the persea,? for which she foreswore her 
mourning. 


143 (487) 
In the beginning we have keenest rage. 


¢ The schoenus as a (Persian) measure of length was 
variously reckoned from 30 to 60 stades, cf. Strabo 804, 

4 For the ape cf. Pind. P. ii. 72 xadés ro ridwy, rapa 
wasoly alel xadés, and for ev7{ns see Thuc. iii. 83 7d edndes, 0d 
Td yevvatoy metorov peTéxer KaTayedacGery ApavicOn. 

9 Referring probably to Isis and Osiris. For persea see 
fr. incert. 28 n. 
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Choerob. Dict. in Theod. i. 15 émewd1 Kata Tov 
Oouxvdidny (ii. 8) “ dpxduevor wdvres d€UTEpov avrTt- 
AapBdavovrar’”’ Kat KadXipayos S€ ro adto todro 
déyes, “‘ dpyopevot”” KTA. 


yyides of Movons ovk éyévovto didot. 
Choerob. zb:d. p. 193; Hephaest. xv. 


mais are, trav 8 éréwy 7 Séxas ovK OAiyy. 
Hephaest. xv. 
tixteo0ar, Bpovrav § odk éuov adda Atés.. 
Hephaest. xv. Cf. Plutarch. Mor. 54p edduijs 
eit mounTns Kat atixov od davAdtarov ypadwv, 
Bpovray 8° xr. , 


<dtep avaAwv> 
e7 A , 4 ~ c 
pelew Kai oredéwy evade TH Tlapiw. 
Hephaest. xv. 


TéuvovTa omopipnv avAaka yetopopov. 
E.M. s.v. yevopopos. Et. Flor. p. 75. 


6 8° é« Aoxpav tetyeos "IraAcKot 
; ; : . Kev apvvrwp. 
Schol. Hom. J/. xxii. 56. 


1 waits dre Gaisf. ; mwalcare. 


. ff A.P. v. 282. 4. 

’ Combined by Dilthey with fr. incert. 41. 

¢ When Minos was sacrificing in Paros to the Charites, he 
heard of the death of his son Androgeos; he stripped off his 
garland, stopped the flute, etc. Hence the Parians sacrifice 
to the Graces without flutes or garlands. Apollod. iii. 210. 
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Choeroboscus: Since according to Thucydides “in 
the beginning all are keener to take part” and 
Callimachus also says the same thing, “ In the begin- 
ning ”’ etc. 

144 (488) 


Friends who were not ignorant of the Muse. 


145 (489) 
Like a child, yet the tale of her years is not small.” 


146 (490) 
To produce, but to thunder belongs not to me but 
to Zeus. 
Cf. Plutarch: I am a clever poet and write not 
bad verse, but “to thunder ”’ etc.’ 


147 (491) 
The Parian is pleased to sacrifice <without flutes> 
and garlands.° 


148 (491 b) 
A farmer? cutting the seed-furrow. 


(149 (493) 

And he came from the Italian walled town of the 
Locrians as their defender.° 

4 Probably Theiodamas, cf. Hymn iii. 161. G. Knaack, 
Hermes xxiii. (1888) p. 133, suggests that &reruev ended the 
preceding line. 

¢ When Odysseus came to Temesa in Bruttium, one of his 
crew, Polites, was stoned to death by the inhabitants. His 
ghost in the shape of an evil demon preyed upon Temesa, 
until Euthymus, a famous boxer, came from Locris and 
overcame him. Paus. vi. 6, Strabo 255, cf. Plin. WV.H. 
vii. 152 (=fr. 399 Schn.). 
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“Hons 
dyvov vdawéepevat Thaw péundre zdTos. 
Melet. ap. Cram. Anecd. Ox. iii. p. 93. 


otre BuotrAaves aypov an’ aypod 
goiraov. 
Choerob. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1253. 


6 Spopuos iepds odros *AvovPidos. 
Strabo xvii. p. 805. 


tAaGi prot dadapiri, mvAadye. 
Schol. Hom. Od. iii. 380. 


alua To pev yevefis Evgavridos. 
Et. Flor. p. 134; of. E.M. p. 894. 34, schol. Dion. 
Thrac. p. 850. 26, ete. 


vuppie Anuoddwyr, ddixe Eéve. 
Herodian. De monad. p. 10. 8. Choerob. ap. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 1361 B. 


— pécoaBa Bods tiodus. 
Procl. Hesiod, Erg. 467. Tzetz. Lycophr. 817. 





@ es Hesych. rdros . . . &vduua rijs “Hpas. 
’ ® From Strabo’s account of Heliopolis in Egypt. 
¢ Athena. 
_., 7 Euxantius was son of Minos and Dexithea (Apollod. 
lil. 7, ¢f. Ait. iii, 1. 67) and father of Miletus, the eponymus 
of that town (schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 185). 
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: 150 (493) 


Whose task it is to weave the sacred robe of Hera. 


151 (497) 
Who in their wandering life roam from field to field. 


152 (501) 
This is the holy course of Anubis.° 


153 (503) 


Be gracious Lady ¢ of the Helmet, Fighter in the 


Gate. | 
154 (504) 


By blood partly of the race of Euxantius.¢ 


155 (505) 


Bridegroom Demophoon, unrighteous guest.° | 


156 (513) 
An ox under the yoke. / 


¢ Demophoon, son of Theseus, on his way home from 
Troy married Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian King 
Sithon. He left his newly made bride, promising to return 
to her soon, but broke his promise (Tzetz. Lycophr. 494, 
Apollod. Epit. Vat. p. 221 Wagner, Ovid, Her. 2). 

t Both Procl. and Tzetz. explain uécoaBa as being al rod 
¢uyoi yAudal, apparently the part of the yoke which rests on 
the neck of the ox (& 6a of avyéves rv Body dé5evra1, Tzetz. ). 
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<Taddov> . . . dArAiynv vynoida Kaduibois. 
Ammon. De different. p. 103. 


Movoewv Keivos avnp aréet. 
Schol. Hom. J/. xx. 232. : 
DiraderAdetwv drpevos Ha Sopwv. 
Ei. Flor. p. 51; cf. Diels, Hermes xxiii. (1888) p. 286. 


> ‘ 
a 


avAvos 6s Sudujv efor per’ jeAtov. 
Schol. A Hom. JI. xi. 62. 


6s tT "Iradjv éedpdoab?” dpyoviny. 
Schol. Vratisl. Pind. O. xi. 13. 


Tpwkiov evOuKews 
elSap edwr. 
Schol. Theocr. iv. 16. 


6 8’ detiwv Maddes FAGe xopds. 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 1187. 


* Referring to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoé Phil- 
adelphus. 

> The Evening Star. 

¢ Xenocritus of Locri Epizephyrii invented the ‘* Locrian ” 
eta mode (aépyovla Aoxpioti rpocayopevouévn schol. Pind. 
Lc.). 
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157 (524) 
(Gaudos) . . Calypso’s little isle. 


158 (537) 
That man is heedless of the Muses. 


159 (538) 
I was a servant of the house of the Philadelphi.¢ 


160 (539) | 
The star’ that bids the shepherd fold, which passes 
to his setting with the sun. 
161 (541) 
Who devised the Italian harmony.° 


162 (542) . 
Eagerly eating his dewy food.4 


163 (543) 
The choir of Apollo Maloeis* came singing. 


@ The grasshopper was supposed to feed on dew. 
Theocr. iv. 16, Verg. E. v. 77. 

¢ Maloeis (Callim. Maloés) was a by-name of Apollo 
in Lesbos, cf. Thuc. iii. 3 ’Aré\\wvos Madbevros tw ris 
wodews eopryn, ev 7 mavdnuel MuriAnvaioe éoprdvover. 
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INTRODUCTION 
1. Tue Lire or Aratvus 


Authorities.—Suidas 8.v. “Aparos and four ancient Vitae. 
(A. Westermann, Biographoi, Brunswick, 1845, p. 52 ff.) 


Vita I., first published by Petrus Victorius with other 
Greek commentaries on Aratus, Florence, 1567 ; then by 
Dionysius Petavius in Uranologium, Lutet. Paris. 1630, 
p. 268 ff. 

This life, once supposed to be by Achilles Tatius, 
author of the romance of Leucippe and Cleitophon (circ. 
fourth cent. a.p.), is shown by E. Maass, Aratea, Berlin, 
1892, p. 16, to be by one Achilles, a grammarian, who 
lived towards the end of the second or beginning of the - 
third cent. a.p. It is printed in Buhle ii. p. 429 ff. ; 
Maass, Comment. in Arati Reliquias p. 76 ff. 

Vita IT, first published by Iriarte in Catal. bibl. Matrit. 
i. p..201 from cod. Matritensis lxi. written by Con- 
stantinus Lascaris in a.p. 1465. This ms., which has — 
also Vita IV., divides Aratus into four books (1) 1-450, (2) 
451-732, (3) 733-818, (4) 819-end. Maass suspects that 
this Life is the work of Sporos of Nicaea (cire. a.p. 200), 
who commented on Aratus (Leont. Iep! xaracxevijs ’Aparelas 
opatpas’ &s gpnot Larbpos b srouvynpariorhs; ef. schol. Arat. 
541, 1091). It is printed in Buhle ii. p. 442 ff. ; Maass, 
Comment. in Arat. Reliq. p. 323 f. 

Vita IUI., first ed. by Ruhnken from cod. Baroccianus 
in Ernesti’s edition of Callimachus i. p. 590; then by 
Iriarte from cod. Matritensis Ixvii. in Catal. bibl. Matrit. 
p. 239. This life is also given in cod. Vindobonensis. 
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This, which is the best Life, is expressly attributed in 
cod. Mediolan. C 263 to Theon (@éwyos ’Aretavdpéws yévos 
"Apdrov) and Maass has shown that this ascription is 
correct (Analecta Eratosth. Berlin, 1883, in Kiessling u. 
Wilamowitz, Philol. Untersuch. vi.). There exists a trans- 
lation of this in bad Latin (ed. Breysig, Erfurt, 1870) 
which occasionally fills up gaps in the Greek text. Buhle 
ii. 444 ff, 

Vita IV., first published by Aldus Manutius, and 
thenceforth the Vita usually. prefixed to editions of 
Aratus (e.g. Buhle, Bekker). It is the most worthless of 
the Vitae. Maass, Comment. in Arat. Relig. p. 324 ff. 

There is so much similarity between the Vitae that 
they may be assumed to be all derived ultimately from 
the same original Life, possibly that of the Stoic Boéthus 
of Sidon (circ. 150 B.c.) who wrote upon Aratus (Vita 11.) 
in at least four books (Geminus Isag. 14 86ev cal BénOos 6 
girdcopos év rq Terdpry BiBrAlw ris "Apdrov éknyhoews KTH., 
Cicero, De divin. i. 8. 13 “ Atque his rerum praesensio- 
. nibus Prognostica tua referta sunt. Quis igitur elicere 
causas praesensionum potest? tsi video Boéthum 
Stoicum esse conatum, qui hactenus aliquid egit, ut 
' earum rationem rerum explicaret, quae in mari caelove 
fierent.” Cf. schol. Arat. 1091). 


Aratus of Soli in Cilicia—as distinct from Soli in 
Cyprus—was the son of Athenodorus and Letophila 
(Lenodora, Vita IV.). His family was one of some dis- 
tinction in war and in other fields (Vita I.). He was an 
older contemporary of Callimachus (Vita I. péuynrat -yobv 
atrot cai KadXlpaxos ws mpecBurépov ob udvov év rots émvypadp- 
Haow GA Kal év rots mpds IIpakipavny, rdvu éxawav avrov ws 
wodvuabH Kal dpicrov wonriv; the relation is reversed in 
Vita IV. ynpacm 5¢ rg Kupnvarg éweBddero, wap’ ob Kal éxvypdp- 
paros éw0n), and his birth may be put about 315 B.c. 

He was a pupil (dxoveris), Suidas says, of the gram- 
marian Menecrates of Ephesus and of the philosophers 
Timon and Menedemus. 

Menecrates was author of an “Epya or poem on agri- 
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culture, apparently in the manner of Hesiod (E.M. 3.v. 
nOubs. Cf. Varro, R.R. i. 1. 9 “ easdem res etiam quidam 
versibus, ut Hesiodus Ascraeus, Menecrates Ephesius,” 
and iii. 16. 18; Pliny N.4. Ind. viii. and xi. ; and xi. § 17). 
From Varro, &. 2. iii. 16. 18 and the last two references 
in Pliny it appears that he was an authority upon bees 
and the flowers on which they fed (schol. Nicand. Alex. 
172). It appears from schol. Eurip. Rhes. 529 that he 
also wrote on astronomy (Diels, Poet. Philos. Fr. p. 171). 
We may fairly assume that it was at Ephesus and in his 
earliest years that Aratus was his pupil. ° 

Timon of Phlius (Life by Diog. Laert. ix. 12), sceptic, 
philosopher, and sillographist, lived circ. 320-cire. 230 
B.c. Accidentally making the acquaintance of Pyrrho, 
he went to Elis and became his disciple. Afterwards he 
made his living as a peripatetic teacher in the towns 
about the Hellespont and Propontis, and finally settled 
in Athens—some time after 276—where he spent the rest 
of his life, with the exception of a short sojourn in 
Thebes. 

Two statements in Diog. Laert. /.c. are of interest for 
Aratus: (a) § 110 éyvdo6n (sc. Thuwr) 5¢ xa ’Avriydvy ro 
Baotdet xal IIrodcualy ry diradérAgdy, ws avrds ev Trois iduBors 
avrod paprupet. (b)§ 113 pact dé cal” Aparov rvbécOat adirod ras 
Thy ‘Ouhpov mwolnow aopadas xtjoaro; Tov dé elwretv, El rots 
dpxalos avriypdgos évruyxdvot kal wh Tots H5n StwpAwpévors. 

It would not be relevant to discuss here the question 
whether Timon personally visited the court of Phil- 
adelphus, though some colour is given to that view by 
the jesting reference by Timon to the Museum which 
is preserved in Athen. i. 22p. That Timon visited the 
Macedonian Court is more generally accepted, in which 
case the conversation between Timon and Aratus will 
have taken place there circ. 276 B.c., the rash emenda- 
tion, against which Aratus is warned, referring to the 
recent edition of Zenodotus. 

The third teacher of Aratus mentioned by Suidas is 
Menedemus of Eretria (Life by Diog. Laert. ii. 18), 
founder of the Eretrian School of philosophy, who died 
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some time not long after 278, at the age of seventy-four 
(Diog. Laert. /.c. 18). Diog. Laert. /.c. 10 says: yordtero 
(sc. Mevé5nuos) 52 kal” Aparov xal Auxddpova roy Ths Tpayydlas 
ronrhy kal Tov ‘Pddtov ’Avrayépavy. This would seem clearly 
to belong to the time when Aratus was studying in 
Athens, to which period also would belong his acquaint- 
ance with Callimachus, with the stoic philosopher Persaeus 
(Vita IV. probably wrongly says Persaeus was his teacher), 
with Praxiphanes the Peripatetic (Susemihl i. 144 ff. who 
puts his association with Aratus and Callimachus cire. 
291-287). 

The VIIth Idyll of Theocritus, the scene of which is 
laid in Cos, introduces an Aratus (98 ff.) as one apparently 
of the group of poets whose central figure was Philetas of 
Cos. It has been very generally assumed that this Aratus 
to whom Theocritus also addresses Idyll VI. is the author 
of the Phaenomena (so too the schol.). Against the identi- 
fication it is pointed out (1) that the name Aratus was a 
common one in Cos, occurring on coins® and in inscrip- 
tions of this period. (2) That in Theocritus”Aparos has 
the first syllable short, whereas ”Aparos of the Phaenomena 
has always in Greek the first syllable long. 

Of those who accept the identification some put the 
Coan sojourn of Aratus before his residence in Athens 
(Susemih! i. 286), others ee it after (Croiset v. 225). 

At some date, probably circ. 291, Aratus came to 
Athens where he made the acquaintance of his somewhat 
younger contemporary Callimachus, and with him apparently 
attended the lectures of the peripatetic philosopher Praxi- 
phanes, but afterwards attached himself to Zeno of Citium, 
founder of the Stoic School of philosophy. 

At this time too he made the acquaintance, as we have 
seen, of Menedemus. Zeno was on friendly terms with 
Antigonus Gonatas who may have become acquainted with 
Aratus in Athens. It is likely then that it was at the 
request of Antigonus himself that Aratus went to the 
Macedonian court along with his fellow students Persaeus 


@ Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 309, 313, 318. 
’ Paton and Hicks, Nos. 10c 58 and 81. 
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and Philonides soon after Antigonus became king of all 
Macedonia in 276 s.c. It has been suggested that the 
occasion was the marriage of Antigonus with Phila, 
daughter of Seleucus and Stratonice, and it was then 

robably that Aratus produced his Hymn to Pan in 
honour of Antigonus’ victory over the Celts at Lysimacheia 
in 277 s.c., allusion being made to the panic fear which 
had seized the enemy in that battle. 

The Macedonian court was then the home of an active 
literary circle. 

Here Aratus wrote at the instigation of Antigonus his 
Phaenomena, following the prose work of Eudoxus which 
bore the same name (Vita III. raév Evddfov Davopévwv) or 
was (Vita 1.) entitled Kdroxrpov.¢ This must have been 
between 276-274, because in the latter year this literary 
circle was broken up by the invasion of Pyrrhus, and it 
was not till 272 that Antigonus was restored. 

The legend that Aratus and Nicander of Colophon were 
contemporaries and that at the request of Antigonus 
Aratus wrote the Phaenomena, though he had no astro- 
nomical attainments while he knew about medicine: that 
Nicander, on the other hand, who knew astronomy, wrote 
by request of Antigonus the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca, 
is ridiculed on chronological grounds by Vita I. and Vita 
IV. It is alluded to by Cicero, De oratore i. 69, cf. G. 
Knaack in Hermes xxiii. (1888), p. 313. 

Upon the invasion of Pyrrhus, Aratus went to the 
Court of Antiochus I. (Soter), son of Seleucus, where he 
lived for some time and where he completed an edition 
of the Odyssey of Homer. It appears that Antiochus 
wished him to edit the Iliad as wall but this apparently 
he did not do. Subsequently Aratus returned to the 
court of Antigonus at Pella, where he died at some 
date previous to the death of Antigonus (who died 240- 
239 B.c.). 

A monument was erected to him at Soli and his 
portrait appears on coins of that town.” 


® “Evorrpov, Hipparch. i. 2. 2. © 
» Head, Hist. Num. p. 729. 
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2. Tue Mss. 


1. The two oldest mss. of the Phaenomena are: 


M = Marcianus 476, containing Aratus (no life or title) 
with scholia and prefaces, and Lycophron with scholia. 
This ms. was written for his own use by Nicetas diaconus 
whom Maass identifies with the distinguished Bishop of 
Serrhai (Seres) in the eleventh century. It belonged to 
the library of Cardinal Bessarion and contains some anno- 
tations by him. Maass distinguishes a second hand 
(about thirteenth cent.) and a third, and lastly Bessarion 
himself (fifteenth cent.). This is both the oldest and 
best ms. of Aratus and represents, in all probability, the 
recension of Theon of Alexandria (fourth cent. a.p.) father 
of Hypatia and the last known member of the Alexandrian 
Museum, a distinguished philosopher and mathematician, 
author of commentaries on Aratus, Euclid, and Ptolemy. 
Theon’s choice of readings was influenced by his apologetic — 
tendency in favour of Aratus which led him to adopt the 
conjectures of Attalus of Rhodes and possibly to make 
conjectures of his own with a similar purpose. Some 
variants noted by Nicetas from another ms. may, as 
Maass thinks, represent the text of Sporus. 

V = Vaticanus 1307 (no life, title ’Apdrov Pawdyueva on 
plied by a later hand), containing Lycophron with scholl. 
and Aratus with scholl. The similarity of writing shows 
that this ms. was written about the same date as M. 
The two mss. agree closely even in minutiae. Bekker 
believed V to be the older of the two, but Maass, from a 
comparison of the scholia and on the ground that V 
is in general more corrupt than M, decides in favour of 
M and holds that V is derived either from M or from 
the archetype of M. 

2. Later mss. These, dating from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, are of two classes. 

(a) Interpolated uss., i.e. containing the interpolated 
lines of Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople 
(fourteenth cent.). His interpolations, intended to bring 
Aratus into conformity with the Almagest or Megale 
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Syntaxis of Claudius Ptolemaeus (2nd cent. a.p.), consist 
of 16 lines to follow Phaen. v. 480, 10 lines to follow 
v. 501, 14 lines to follow v. 514 (printed in Bekker’s 
edition Berlin 1828). 

These are: Barberinus i. 43, saec. xv.; Bodleianus 
inter Baroccianos 78, saec. xv.; Bodleianus inter Baroc- 
cianos 109, saéc. xv.; Laurentianus xxviii. 37, written 
at Florence in 1464 by Joannes Scutariotes and 
once belonging to Angelo Poliziano, the famous humanist 
(1454-1494) ; Vindobonensie 127 (Lambecius) 341 (Nessel). 
v. Buhle ii. p. 377, Groddeck, Epist. Crit. in Aratit Phaen., 
oe The Pisnadesn recension is of no independent 
value. 

(6) Non-tnterpolated mss.—Maass mentions (1) with 
scholia: Casanatensis G V 5, saec. xiv.; Vaticanus, 1910, 
s. xiii. vel xiv.; Vaticanus, 1692, s. xiii. vel xiv.; 
Vatieanus 121, 8s. xv.; Vaticanus 199, s. xv. ; Marcianus 
480, s. xv.; Ambrosianus C 32, sup. s. xv.; Ambro- 
sianus H 42, sup. s. xv.; Parisinus 2841, 8s. xiii. ; 
Parisinus 2726, s. xv.; Parisinus 2403, s. xiii. vel 
xiv.; Parisinus 2842; written 1475; Butlerianus Brit. 
Mus. Add. mss. 11886, s. xv. vel xvi.; Burneianus 
Brit. Mus. 63, s. xv.; Mosquensis (scholia printed in 
Buhle i. p. 269 ff.). 

(2) Without scholia: Laurentianus xxxi. 32, s. xv. ; 
Palatinus (inter Vaticanos) 137, 8. xv. ; Neapolitanus bibl. 
nat. ii. F 37, s. xv.; Marcianus 465, s. xv. ; Marcianus 
317, s. xv.; Parisinus 2728, s. xv.; Parisinus 2860, s. 
xv.; Parisinus 2843, s. xv.; Palatinus 40, s. xiv. ; 
Rhedigeranus 35, s. xv. 

Some of these have an independent value. Maass 
selects for his apparatus criticus two which he holds are 
not derived from M or V, though, like these, they derive 
from the recension of Theon; Parisinus 2403 (A) and 
Parisinus 2728 (C). 

It is to be added that vv. 1-9, 10-12, 778-817, 822-891 
of the Phaenomena are preserved in the Eclogae of 
Joannes Stobaeus (sixth century). 
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3. THe Scuouia 


The Scholia imply in general the same text as the | 


Marcianus. Mainly, no doubt, they are founded on the 
commentary of Theon, but they contain also notes from 
the commentary of Sporos (schol. Arat. 541, 1091) and 
others. ; 


4. BrBLi0oGRAPHY 


Editio princeps. — Aldine, Venice, October 1499 (in 
Astronomi veteres, with scholl. and Latin version, along 
with the Aratea of Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus; the 
Astronomica of Firmicus and Manilius; Procli diadochi 
Sphaera with version by T. Linacre). 

This was followed by a close succession of editions of 
Aratus either separately or along with kindred works 


(detailed account in edn. of J. T. Buhle i. xv. ff.); Gr. | 


and Lat. with preface by Phil. Melanchthon, Wittenberg, 
1521 ; another (?) Basel, 1523; Ceporinus, Basel, 1534 ; 
I. Mycillus, Basel, 1535; in Sphaera.atque astrorum 
-coelestium ratio, natura et motus, Basel, 1536 ; with Cicero’s 
Aratea supplemented from Vergil, Germanicus, and 
Avienus, Joachim Perionius, Paris, 1540 (rep. Basel, 
1540); c. scholl., Ceporini, Cologne, 1543; ap. Henr. 


Petri, Basel, 1547; ap. Guil. Morelium, Paris, 1559, - 


1595; Arati Phaen. Latinis versibus reddita a Nicolao 
Aleno, Essextiano Anglo, Paris, 1561; H. Stephanus (in 
Poet. Graec. principes heroici carminis), Paris, 1566 (a 
new recension of the text, which became the vulgate). 

In 1567 appeared the editio princeps of the Greek com- 
mentators on Aratus (Hipparchus and Achilles [Tatius] 
with the scholl. and Life of Aratus), by Petrus Victorius 
Florentiae, In offic. Juntarum, Bernardi filiorum. 

In 1600 Hugeianus Grotius (Huig van Groot, 1583-1645) 
published his Syntagma Arateorum, Opus Antiquitatis et 
Astronomiae studiosis utilissimum, Ex Offic. Plantiniana, 
oe Christoph. Raphelengium, Acad. Lugd. Batav. 

ypogr. In the epist. dedicatory, dated from The Hague 
VII. Cal. August. M.D., he refers with pardonable pride 
to his youth. The Syntagma contains Aratus, Cicero's 
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Aratea with the lacunae supplied in the same metre 
by Grotius, the <Aratea of rmanicus, for which he 
used a ms. from the library of Jacobus Susius (Suys) of 
Grysenoordt ;. plates of the constellations from that ms. ; 
notes on Aratus, Cicero, and Germanicus ; and Avienus 
with short marginal notes. Grotius’ references to mss. 
are very vague—‘‘manuscriptus,” “alii codices,” etc. ; 
Buhle says he used codex Palatinus — presumably 
Palatinus 40. 

Aratus was included in the Poet. Gr. veteres carminis 
her. scriptores of Jacob. Lectius, Aureliae Allobrogum 
1606 ; also in a collection of (mainly) astronomical works, 
Lyons, 1608. Other edd. are E. Schedius, Gustrou, 1631 ; 
John Fell, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, Oxford, 1672 
(text mainly founded on Morel); A. M. Bandini, Florence, 
1765 (with Italian verse trans. by A. M. Salvini). Buhle’s 
judgement of Bandini is worth quoting: ‘‘In Arati editione 
textum Grotianum cum omnibus vitiis et mendis repetiit, 
ut adeo labores, de quibus conqueritur, non nisi mendaciis 
fingendis, quibus Florentinae ecclesiae Subdecano im- 


poneret, contineantur. . . . Qui tandem factum est, 
ut putidissimus homo celeberrimae Italiae bibliothecae 
praeficeretur ?”’ 


The first volume of the edition of Io. Theophilus Buhle 
appeared at Leipzig (Weidmann) in 1793 (the preface is 
dated Gottingen, 21st Feb. 1793). The mss. on which he 
relies are Barberinus, Rhedigeranus, Mosquensis, and 
the Augustanus Eclogarum Stobaei for the lines quoted 
by the latter from Aratus. Vol. i. contains Life of Aratus 
(iv.); Hypothesis; the Phaen. and Diosem. with Latin 
prose version facing the text and the scholia vulgata at 
the foot of the page; Leontius De Sphaer. Aratea; 
**gcholia Theonis” from, cod. Mosquensis; and _ lastly 
critical animadversions, Vol. ii. (same place and publisher) 
appeared in 1801 and contains the Aratea of Cicero, 
Germanicus (with scholl.), Avienus; notes on these ; ep. 
crit. of G. E. Groddeck. Lives of Aratus I., II., III. 
and the notice in Suidas; with an essay on the life and 
writings of Aratus and his Latin interpreters. 
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Editions subsequent to Buhle are: F. C. Matthia, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1817; J. H. Voss (with German 
verse trans.), Heidelberg, 1824; Phil. Buttmann (critical 
notes), Berlin 1826 (founded on codd. Mosgq., Vratislav. 
Barberin. Vindob, Palatin. and Bekker’s collations of 
mss. in France and Italy); I. Bekker, Berlin, 1828 (with 
scholl.). Bekker’s text is founded on Paris. Reg. 2403, 
Paris. Reg. 2726, Paris. Reg. 2728, Paris. Reg. 2841, Paris. 
Reg. 2842, Paris. Reg. 2843, Paris. Reg. 2860, Vaticanus 
1307, Vaticanus 1910, Casanatensis O. Praedicatorum 
Minervitanorum J. 11. 6, Laurentianus Plut. 28 cod. 37, 
Marcianus 476, Marcianus 480, and Palatinus (in 
Vaticano) 137 as far only as v. 67. Didot (in Poet. 
Didact.), Paris, 1851. Finally E. Maass, Berlin, 1893 : 
the standard critical edition. : 

Translutions.—Besides those mentioned above, there 
are translations in French by Halma, Paris, 1823; in 
English by John Lamb, D.D., Master of Corp. Christ. 
Coll. Camb., London, 1848 (rhymed verse); by E. Poste, 
London, 1880. 

Recent literature on Aratus includes: E. Maass, 
Aratea, Berlin, 1892, and Commentariorum in Aratum 
Reliquiae, Berlin, 1898; E. Bethe, Arutillustrationen, 
1893%; G. Kaibel, Aratea 1894°; Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, Aratos von Kos, 1894; G. Dittmann, De Hygino 
Arati interprete 1900; J. Hoepken, Uber d. Entstehung 
d. Phaenomena d. Eudoxus—Aratus, 1905; G. Sieg, De 
Cicerone, Germanico, Avieno Arati interpretibus, Halis 
Sax. 1886; J. Maybaum, De Cicerone et Germanico Arati 
interpretibus,, Rostock, 1889; G. Knaack, Wil.-Moell., 
Untersuch. viii., 1886. 


@ Rhein. Mus. xviii. (1893), 
> Hermes xxix. (1894), 
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Evupoxvus of Cnidus, on whose prose work Aratus based 
his poem, lived circa 390-337 B.e. He was a pupil of 
Plato and a very distinguished mathematician. Proclus 
attributes to him the Fifth Book of Euclid’s Elements, and 
among other achievements he is said to have solved the 
so-called ‘‘ Delian problem” ¢ and to have determined the 
volume of the pyramid and the cone by the method of 
exhaustion. According to Hipparchus i. 2. 2, ‘‘two books 
on the phenomena [i.e. the starry sphere] are attributed 
to Eudoxus, which, with very few exceptions, are in 
almost all points concordant. One of his books is entitled 
Enoptron, the other Phaenomena ; it is on the latter that 
Aratus bases his poem.” 


Hipparchus, whose three books of commentary “on the 
Phaenomena of Aratus and Eudoxus” we possess, b ed 
to Nicaea in Bithynia and lived circa 190-120 s.c. His 
most famous achievement is his discovery of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes. ; 
The poem of Aratus found many commentators, the 
most careful of whom, in the opinion of Hipparchus, was 
Attalus of Rhodes: éjynow pév obv rdv ’Apdrov Pawopévwv 
kai &dAoe wreloves cuvrerdxaow * émipedéorara dé Soxet wdvTwv 
“Arrados 6 Kad huads pabnparcxds Tov mepl airdv remojobat 
Noyou (Hipp. i. 1. 3). Besides the commentary of 
Hipparchus we posses’ the Introduction of Geminus of 
Rhodes (first century B.c.), that of Achilles (circa a.p. 200), 
and lastly, the work of Leontius (circu a.p.-600 (?)) rept 
xaragkxeuns "Aparelov cdaipas. 


@ 4,¢, the duplication of the cube (d:mAaciacuds KvBov). 
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Out of many the following testimonia may be quoted. 
Hipparchus i. 1. 7 ) yap trav wonudrww yxdpis dkomorlay 
Tia Tois Neyoudvors wepirlOnow [cf. Pind..O. i. 30]. Kat xdvres 
oxedov of roy romnrhy Tovroy éfnyovmevor mpooTlOevTac TORS Um 
avrov Neyouévors. 

Dionysius Thrax (Vita 11D. p. 59 W.): cwvayopever 5¢ arg 
[i.e. Hipparchus] cat Acoviotos év 7G “wept ovyxploews "Apdrou 
kal ‘Oujpov” wept radv padnuarixav, Borep yé gow’ ‘ov 
TlOenev abrdov larpov elvat ypdwavra ras larpixds Suvdues, ovdée 
padnuarixdy Ojoouev ovdev E€vornrelrévra Tov Evddtov.” 

Leontius (Buhle i. 257 f.): loréov 52 bre Ta wepl Trav 
dorpwv tp ’Apdrw elpnudva od wdvu Kadd@s elpnrat, ws torw Ex 
te Tov ‘Immdpxw kai IIroAenaly cuvreraypévwv mept rovrwv 
pabety. alriov 5¢ mpa@rov pév, éwel xal rad Evddgou, ols uddiora 
HKorovOncev 6” Aparos, od Alay dpOds elAnwrat, Erecra dé Srt Kai 
od mpds Td axpeBés, ds gynor Lrbpos 6 srouynuariorhs [com- 
mentator], dAdAa 7d xphotuov Tois vaurtAdNouevas Tatra otrw 
Ovayéypamrrat. 

Cicero, De re publ. 14: “ Dicebat enim Gallus sphaerae 
illius alterius solidae atque plenae vetus esse inventum, et 
eam a Thalete Milesio primum esse tornatam, post autem 
ab Eudoxo Cnidio . . . eandem illam astris stellisque 
quae caelo inhaererent esse descriptam; cuius omnem 
ornatum et descriptionem sumptam ab Eudoxo multis 
annis post non astrologiae [i.e. astronomy], sed poetica 
quadam facultate versibus Aratum extulisse.”’ 

Cicero, De orat. i. 15: ‘si constat inter doctos hominem 
ignarum astrologiae ornatissimis.atque optimis versibus 
Aratum de caelo stellisque dixisse.” 

Theon, i.e. Vita ITI. p. 59 W.: 80ev rwes . . . Edotay wh 
Badnuarixdy elvac rov “Aparov' wmréd\aBov yap pndev eErepow 
rav Evddfov Pavouévwy woujoavta avrov els rd oiyypaupa 
Oetvat . . . Bidfovrac 5° ob perplws’ Fv yap Kal 7d elddévac 
Heradpdoa éureplas pabnuarixkns’ evphoouev Se atbrdv xai 
émiuedéorepov Ta wreicTa Too Evddtou émiordmevov. 

Achilles, t.e. Vita I. p. 55W.: émirerevypévws 3’ aire 
éypdgon rd Pawdueva, ws wapevdonipnOjvar mavras bm’ ‘ Apdrov. 

Vita IT, p. 57 W.: GAN 8uws wdvrwv Kapmrpbrepov 6” Aparos 


Eypaye. 
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Callimachus, E. xxix. 
Leonidas of Tarentum (contemporary of Aratus), A.P. 
ix. 25; 
Tpdupa 768° “Aphrowo datpovos, bs wore NewTG 
dpovrlds Snvacovs dorépas éppdcaro, 
dmavéas T dudw xal ddnuovas, olow éevapyhs 
EAAdpevos KUKAos ovpavds évdéderat. 
alvelaOw dé xapov Epyow péya wal Adds elvac 
devrepos, Saris COnx Aorpa paewérepa. 


Meleager, A.P. iv. 49: dorpwy r* t5pw “Aparor. 


Epigr. by Iro\enaios 6 Bacided’s in Vita I. 
Ildv0* ‘Hynotdvat re xal “Epuerwos ra Kar’ alOpny 
telpea xal wodXol raira ra pavdpeva 
BlBros éyxarébevro, drockémio 5° dpdpuaproy, 
ad\Ad 7d AewroAbyou oxHwrpov “Aparos exet. 
C. Helvius Cinna (Miller p. 87, Baehrens, Fr. Rom. 
Poet, 324) : 
Haec tibi Arateis multum vigilata lucernis 
Carmina, quis ignes novimus aetherios, 
Levis in aridulo malvae descripta libello 
Prusiaca vexi munera navicula. 


Ovid, Amor. i. 15. 6: 
**Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit.” 


Quintilian, Inst. x. 1. 55: “ Arati materia motu caret, 
ut in qua nulla varietas, nullus adfectus, nulla persona, 
nulla cuiusquam sit oratio; sufficit tamen operi cui se 
parem credidit.” 


III. 


Among Roman writers Aratus attracted much attention 
and his influence upon Lucretius and Vergil need only be 
mentioned. His poem was translated by Cicero in his 
early youth (“ admodum adulescentulus,” De nat. d. ii. 41; 
of. Ad Attic. ii. 1. 11 (June 60 B.c.) “ prognostica mea cum 
oratiunculis propediem expecta” ; as Cicero was then forty- 
six years of age, this would seem to imply that at first he 
had translated only the Phaenomena so-called, i.e. 1-732). 
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Of his translation we possess some 670 lines. Some part 
at least of the poem was translated by P. Terentius Varro 
(82-37 B.c.), surnamed Atacinus from the river Atax in 
his native Gallia Narbonensis, who “‘ nomen est adsecutus 
interpres operis alieni,” Quintil. Inst. x. 1. 87 (he translated 
also the Argonautica of Apoll. Rhod.). Some fragments 
are preserved by Servius on Verg. G. i. 375, 397. We 
have also sorne 857 lines of the translation of Germanicus 
Caesar (15 B.c.—-a.p. 19), the nephew of Tiberius. We 
possess further the paraphrase in 1878 lines by Rufus 
Festus Avienus (proconsul of Africa a.p. 366). The 
Astronomica of Manilius (under Tiberius) also owes much 
to Aratus. 


IV. 


After the Prooemium (1-8) Aratus mentions the Axis 
of the stellar sphere terminating in the, North and South 
Poles (21-26). He now proceeds to enumerate the con- 
stellations. 


A. 26-318 


The Northern constellations, i.e. those North of the 
Zodiac but including the zodiacal signs themselves. His 
method is to start with the Bears and to work Southward 
to the Zodiac, then return to the Bears and again work 
South to the Zodiac, proceeding round the Pole from East 
to West. Thus 1 and 2. The Bears, Ursa Minor and 
Ursa Major, also known as The Wains. The modern 
derivation of duata is dua + déwy, and something of the sort 
seems to be alluded to by Aratus in v. 27. 3. Draco. 
Hipparchus i. 4. 2 ff. objects that the leading stars in Ursa 
Minor are nearly parallel with the tail of Draco, so that it 
is incorrect to say with Eudoxus and Aratus that Ursa 
Minor is in the coil of Draco; incorrect, too, to say with 
Aratus 47 that the Bears are on either side of the coil, 
when they are really on either side of his tail. More 
interesting is the remark of Hipparchus i. 4. 4 ff. that 
Aratus should have said not right temple, but ft temple. 
He adds an important remark : ‘‘ To say, as Attalus does, 
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that Aratus conceives the head of Draco to be turned the 
other way and not turned towards the inside of the sphere, 
is quite unplausible. For all the constellations are formed 
with reference to our point of view and turned towards us, 
except when one of them is in profile (kardypagov). This 
is made clear by Aratus repeatedly ; for whenever he 
mentions the right or left portion of a constellation, his 
statement agrees with this assumption.” Hipparchus 
seems to imply that Draco is not conceived in profile (as 
he usually is in star-maps) and he holds that not the right 
temple but the left (y Draconis) is in a straight line with 
the tongue of Draco and the end of the tail of the Great 
Bear. It may be noted that German. 58 and Avien. 162 
follow Aratus in saying right temple. 

4, Engonasin, the Phantom on his knees, who, accord- 
ing to the later interpretation, represents Hercules at 
the moment when he slew the Dragon which guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides. ~Hipparchus i. 4. 9 points out 
that Eudoxusand Aratusare guilty of an oversight in saying 
that Engonasin has his right foot on the head of Draco 
(69 f.), whereas it should be his left. Attalus attempted 
to exculpate Aratus by reading péocou 5° édiwepOe xaphvou 
detirepod, i.e. on the middle of the right side of Draco’s 
head—which Attalus imagines to be turned away from us 
(&w rod xécpov). - But it is shown by Hipparchus that this 
assumption (see above) is contrary to the practice of 
Aratus. Moreover it is more an oversight (aapépayua) 
than an error (d4udprnua) on the part of Aratus, as is shown 
by his other references to Engonasin 270 ff., 612 ff., 591 ff. 
he is here clearly right. Heracles has his club 
in his right hand : the advanced knee must therefore be 
the left. So he is described in [Eratosth.| Catast. 4 
and Hyginus, Astr. s.v. Engonasin, German. 68; but 
Avienus 192 follows Aratus in saying right foot. It is 
to be said, further, that the confusion of right and left is 
not only extremely natural but is also as a matter of fact 
extremely common in ancient accounts of the constella- 
tions. Moreover, many mss. of Germanicus actually 
represent Engonasin as Hercules with the lion’s skin 
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over his right arm, his club in his left, the left leg bent 

to aa ground, the right advanced. (Boll, Sphaera, 
. 102. . 

5. The (Northern) Crown, Corona Borealis, said to be 

the crown of Ariadne, daughter of Minos, set among the 

stars by Dionysus: ‘‘ Ariadneae caelestia dona Coronae,”’ 

Manil. v. 21; ‘‘ Coronam Gnosida,” Ovid, F. iii. 459. 

6. Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, Anguitenens, the figure 
of a man holding in his hands a serpent (Anguis, Serpens). 
He was sometimes identified with Asclepius ; [Eratosth. }, 
Cat. i. 6. 

7. Scorpio, the Eighth Sign of the Zodiac. 

8. The Claws of Scorpio, the Seventh Sign of the 
Zodiac ; also known as Zvyés, Libra, the Balance, the 
sign which the Sun enters at the Autumnal Equinox. 

9. Arctophylax or Bodtes with his brightest star 
Arcturus. 

10. Virgo, the Maiden, the Sixth Sign of the Zodiac, 
identified with Diké (Justice) or Astraea. In token of 
rustic simplicity she carries in her hand a corn-ear— 
represented by the bright star Spica (a Virginis). Usually 
this is said to be carried in her left hand fEratosth. Cat. 
i. 9; German. 95. Protrygeter, Vindemitor, a star on 
the right wing of Virgo; [Eratosth.] /.c., Hygin. 8.0. 
Virgo. This line 138 is given by ACM, but it is not 
translated by German. 141 nor Avien. 353. The schol. 
on 137 mentions protrygeter, but it is not clear whether 
he read it. 

11. Gemini, the Twins, Castor and Pollux, Third Sign 
of the Zodiac. 

12. Cancer, the Crab, Fourth Sign of the Zodiac. 

13. Leo, the Lion, Fifth Sign of the Zodiac. 

14. Auriga, the Charioteer, including the Goat, Capella 
(a Aurigae) and the Kids, Haedi (7,  Aurigae). 

16. Taurus, the Bull, the Second Sign of the Zodiac, 
including the Hyades. 

16. Cepheus. 17. Cassiepeia. 18. Andromeda. 19. 
Equus, Pegasus. 

20. Aries, the Ram, First Sign of the Zediac. 21. 
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Deltoton (i.e. A-shaped) or Trigonon, Triangulum. 22. 
Pisces, the, Fishes, Twelfth sign of the Zodiac. 23. 
Perseus. 24. Pleiades in the constellation of Taurus, 
here treated separately on account of their importance 
as seasonal signs. 25. Lyra, the Lyre. 

26. The Bird, the Swan (opp. to Iovis ales= Aquila, 
Manil. i. 350). ; 

27. Aquarius, the Water-Carrier, Eleventh Sign of 
the Zodiac. 

28. Capricorn, the Goat, Tenth Sign of the Zodiac. 

29. Sagittarius, the Archer, Ninth Sign of the Zodiac. 

30. Sagitta, the Arrow. 31. Aquila, the Eagle. 32. 
Delphinus, the Dolphin. 


This ends the Northern constellations: Haec sunt 
Aquilonia signa (Manil. i. 379). 


B 


CoNSTELLATIONS SoutH OF THE EctipTic 


1. Orion. 2. Canis Major, the Dog, including Sirius 
(a Canis Majoris). 3. Lepus, the Hare. 4. Argo. 5. 
Cetus, the Whale. 6. Eridanus, the River. 7. Piscis 
Australis, the Southern Fish. 8. Hydor, Water. 9. 
Ara, the Altar. 10. Centaurus, the Centaur, often con- 
fused with the other Centaur, Sagittarius. 11. Therium, 
Bestia, the Wolf. 12. Hydra. 13. Crater, the Cup. 
14, Corvus, the Raven. 15. Procyon. 


This ends the Fixed Stars. 


C 


Next Aratus refers to the Five Planets which he 
declines to discuss. He dves not name them but he 
means, of course, Saturn or Cronus, Jupiter or Zeus, 
Mars or Ares, Venus or Aphrodite, Mercury or Hermes. 
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Aratus next describes the Circles of the Celestial 
Sphere (454-461). 

1. Gala, the Galaxy or Milky Way, a Great Circle of 
the Celestial Sphere. 

2. The Tropic of Cancer, an imaginary circle 234° 
North of the Equator, marking the extreme Northern 
limit of the Sun’s annual path. 

3. The Tropic of Capricorn, an imaginary circle 233° 
South of the Equator, marking the extreme Southern 
limit of the Sun’s annual path. 

4. The Equator, a Great Circle of the Celestial Sphere, 
its plane being perpendicular to the axis of the Celestial 
Sphere. It is called lonuepwds xixdos, or the Equinoctial, 
because when the Ecliptic or annual path of the Sun cuts 
it (1) when the Sun enters Aries (circa March 21), and 
again (2) when the Sun enters Libra (circa September 23), 
day and night are equal all over the globe. 

5. The Zodiac, used sometimes generally in the sense 
of the Ecliptic, a Great Circle of the Celestial Sphere, 
representing the apparent annual path of the Sun among 
the stars. The plane of the Ecliptic is inclined to the plane 
of the Equator at an angle of (roughly) 233°. This so- 
called ‘‘ obliquity of the Ecliptic” is what causes variation 
in the length of day and night at different seasons and in 
different latitudes. When the Zodiac is used more strictly, 
it means the belt of sky extending some 6 to 12 degrees 
on either side of the Ecliptic and comprehending the 
so-called zodiacal signs or constellations. In the Ecliptic 
lie the apparent paths of the Sun, Moon, and chief planets, 
and it gets its name from the fact that the Moon must be 
- or near the plane of the Ecliptic when an eclipse takes 
place. 

E. 559-732 


Aratus next deals with the cuvavarodal and dyrixaradicets 
of the constellations, i.e. what stars rise with a given 
zodiacal sign or set when the zodiacal sign is rising. The 
order in which he enumerates the signs of the Zodiac is 
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from the Summer Solstice onward : Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini. 

Since in modern editions of the Classics statements 
about the rising and setting of stars are notoriously 
untrustworthy, it seems desirable to explain what exactly 
is meant by the rising and setting of a star. The early 
Greek writers on the matter distinguish the real or 
imperceptible rising and setting from the apparent or 
perceptible rising and setting. We thus have: (A) Real 
Risings and Settings. (1) The true Cosmical_ Rising, i.e. 
Star and Sun rise together (the star, though above the 
horizon, being invisible on account of its proximity to the 
Sun). (2) The true Cosmical Setting, i.e. the Star sets 
as the Sun rises (the star again being invisible because 
before it actually reaches the W. horizon it is obscured by 
the light of the rising Sun). (8) The true Acronychal 
Rising, i.e. the Star rises as the Sun sets (again the star 
is invisible as it emerges from the E. horizon because the 
light of the departed Suu still illuminates the sky). (4) 
The true Acronychal Setting, i.e. Star and Sun set 
together (the Star being therefore invisible). 

But corresponding to these we have: (B) The Perceptible 
Risings and Settings which are of more practical im- 
portance. And these are: (1) The Heliacal rising, i.e. 
the first visible appearance of a star on the E. horizon 
before sunrise. The star is just sufficiently in advance of 
the Sun to be visible for a moment. (2) The Heliacal 
Setting, i.e. the last visible setting of a star in the evening 
(next night it will have reached the West while there is 
still too much light for it to be seen). (8) The (apparent) 
Acronychal Rising, i.e. the last visible rising of*a star in 
the evening (next night it will, have risen while there is 
still too much light for its emergence above the E. horizon 
to he seen). (4) The (apparent) Cosmical Setting, i.e. the 
first visible setting of a star in the morning (the previous 
night it does not quite succeed in reaching the West 
before sunrise; every morning thereafter the interval 
-between its setting and sunrise increases). 
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The Rising of a Star normally means its Heliacal 
Rising ; the Setting of a Star its Cosmical Setting. 

Hipparchus ii. 1. 1 ff. remarks that Aratus in treating 
the signs of the Zodiac is concerned with the actual 
constellations, not with the ideal divisions of the Zodiac, 
and is therefore bound to be relatively inaccurate, since 
those constellations are sometimes less, sometimes larger 
than the twelfth part (Swdexarnudpiov) which they are 
supposed to occupy. Some of them, moreover, do not lie 
wholly in the Zodiac but considerably North of it, e.g. Leo 
and the more northerly of the two Fishes. He notes 
further (ii. 1. 15) that Aratus in his division of the Zodiac 
begins with the solstitial and equinoctial points, and so 
makes those points the beginnings of the signs, while 
Eudoxus makes those points the middle of the signs, the 
solstices occurring’ in the middle of Cancer and Capricorn, 
the equinoxes in the middle of Aries and Libra. 


F 


The Weather Signs, it is now generally agreed, are an 
integral part of the poem. ‘The separate title given by 
some grammarian to this part of the poem is Acoonula or 
Avoonpetat, not Aroonueta, For dtoonula in the sense of 
some significant phenomenon of the weather ¢f Aristoph. 
Ach. 170 f. A\éyw & spiv Sri | Stoonula ’ori Kai pavis BéBAnKéE 
we, Plut. Mor. 419 EB oiyxvow peyddrnv wepl rdv dépa Kal 
/Soonulas wodddas yevécOa, Poll. viii. 124 dvicraro 5& ra 

 Stxaorhpia el yévorro dtoonula é&nynral dé éxadodvro ol 7a 
wept Tay Stornmay Kal ra Trav Addu lepwv diddoxovres. Cf. 
Suid. s.v, dtoonula and Diodor. v. 40, speaking of the 
Etruscans: ypdumara 6é cal guoodoylay cal Oeoroylay éfewsd- 
vnoav éml mréov, kal 7d repl THY Kepauvooxoriay padwora wavrwy 
avOpirwyv éfepydocavto’ dd Kal péxpe Trav viv xpdvuv ol rhs 
olxounévns oxeddv Sdrns Tryovmevor Oavudfovol te rods Avdpas xal 
kara Tas éy rots Kepauvots dtoonulas rovros é&yyntats xpwvrat. 

A vexed question is the relation of the Weather Signs 
to the little work Iep! onueiwy which passes under the 
name of Theophrastus. On the one hand Maass (Introd. 
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to his edition, p. xxv) thinks that both are based upon an 
original written in Ionic. On the other hand Kaibel 
(‘* Aratea”’ in Hermes xxix. (1894)) is of opinion that the 
Tlept onuelwy was written after the publication of the poem of 
Aratus and that the work shows indications of disarrange- 
ment due to subsequent additions from Aratus and other 
sources. As these additions agree in style and language 
with the rest of the work Kaibel holds. that they were 
made by the author himself. 

The details of the Metonic Cycle referred to in 752 ff. 
cannot be discussed here, but a few words must be said. 
The problem is to find a cycle which will contain a whole 
number of solar years and at the same time a whole 
number of synodical months. Meton found that 235 
lunations amount practically to nineteen solar years. He 
therefore made a Cycle of 6940 days, made up of nineteen 
years with seven intercalated months. The chief relevant 
texts are Theophr. Ilept ony. 4, Diod. xii. 36, Geminus 
37 D (Petav.). The words of Aratus 754 ff. have been the 
subject of much controversy. They appear to refer to the 
Metonic Calendar as distinguished from the Metonic 
Cycle. In his Parapegma? or Calendar the first phenomenon 
seems to have been the rise of Orion’s Belt, then the rest 
of Orion, up to his foot ; then Sirius; and all the other 
stars, whether governing terrestrial things mainly (the 
stars of Zeus) or mainly nautical affairs (the stars of 
Poseidon). But Ideler i. 327 thinks the reference is to 
the first and last phenomena recorded in the Metonic 
Calendar. EE. Miller supposed the Belt of Orion to 
denote the beginning, while Sirius denoted the end of the 
stellar year. 


* It was usual for early astronomers to ‘‘ fix up,” mapa- 
axnyvivat, their calendars on pillars in a public place (Aelian, 
V.H. x. 7); hence wapdrnyua, affiche, comes to mean 
‘*calendar.” Meton’s calendar appears to have begun with 
Mth Scirophorion (27th June), 432 B.c., his first New Moon 
falling on 16th July.’ 
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"Ex Atos dpxeyeo8a,, TOV odderor avbpes: EDILEV 
dppytov: peotau de Avs moat pev ayutal, 
macau 5° dvOpurmray dyopat, peoTn dé AdAacoa 
Kal Ayseves: mavrn dé Atos Kexpnpeda mavTes. 
Tob yap Kal yévos elev" 6 6° Tyros dvOpurmovow 5 
befua onpaiver, Aaovs 5° emi epyov evelpel, 
py yoKav Bidrovo, réyer 8° Gre Bados dpiorn 
ovat TE Kal paxeAnor, reyes 5° Gre deLtal Wpar 
Kal pura, yupGoa Kat oméppara mavra Baréobar. 
auros yap Ta ye onpar’ ev ovpave coTnpiger, 10 
dotpa Svaxpivas, eoxepato 8 ets eviauTov 
dorépas of Ke pdAioTa TeTUypEeva onpaivorev 
dvopdow wpdwy, o¢p eptreda mdavra diwvra. 
TH py del mpasTov Te Kal voraTov iAdoKovTat. 
xaipe, maTEp, peya Gaiwa, pey * dvOpusrrovaw 6 ovecap, 15 
avTOS Kal mporepy yever. Xaipoure de Moca 
prevArxeae para maoat: epsot ye ev aorépas €izreiv 
q Bes edxopevep TEKMNPATE mdcav aovony. 
{ ev Ouads trodes TE Kat GAAvdts GAAot eves? 
1 iévres codd. recc., cf. schol. 


a Cicero, De legg. ii. 3 ** Ab love Musarum primordia 
sicut in Aratio carmine Be sumus”’; Germ. Arat. 1 f. ** Ab 
love principium magno deduxit Aratus Carminis ”; Avien. 
Arat. 1 **Carminis inceptor mihi Iuppiter.” 

> N.T. Acts xvii. 28. ¢ Cicero ap. Priscian. x. 11. 
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From Zeus let us begin;* him do .e mortals never 
leave unnamed; full of Zeus are ali the streets and 
all the market-places of men; full is the sea and the 
havens thereof; always we all have need of Zeus. 
For we are also his offspring ;® and he in his kindness 
unto men giveth favourable signs and wakeneth the 
people to work, reminding them of livelihood. He 
tells what time the soil is best for the labour of the 
ox and for the mattock, and what time the seasons 
are favourable both for the planting of trees and for 
casting all manner of seeds. For himself it was who 
set the signs in heaven,’ and marked out the con- 
stellations, and for the year devised what stars 
chiefly should give to men right signs of the seasons, 
to the end that all things might grow unfailingly. 
Wherefore him do men ever worship first and last. 
Hail, O Father, mighty marvel, mighty blessing 
unto men. Hail to thee and to the Elder Race?! 
Hail, ye Muses, right kindly, every one! But for 
me, too, in answer to my prayer direct all my lay, 
even as is meet, to tell the stars. 

They,’ all alike, many though they be and other 


@ The Elder or Earlier Race is variously interpreted in 
the scholia as (1) = Zeus (é1el avros el kal ) mporépa yeven); (2)= 
Titans; (3)=the brothers of Zeus; (4)=the earlier astro- 
nomers ; (5)=the heroes. ¢ Cicero, De nat. d. ii. 41. 
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ovpava® €Axovrar mavT YaTa ouvexes aiet: 20 
> A 4 > 2Q3 957 , > ‘ 4\3 @ 
avrap 6 y ovd dAtyov peravicoeTat, ard pan aUTWS 
afwv atev dpnpev, éxet 5° dirdAavTov amavrn 
peconyus yaiav, mept 8 ovpavov! adrov aywwel. 
Kai pv mretpaivovor dw mdAou appotépwhev- 
> > e A b > # . e > > 4 > , 
GAN’ 6 pev ovK émiomros, 6 8° avtios éx Bopéao 25 
e 4 > aA 4 l4 > \ ” 
byd0ev WKeavoto> d¥w dé pv aydis Exovoar 
APKTOI GLa Tpoxdwot, TO 87 KaA€ovTat “AMAZAI. 
e > # A A > 9 96 7s oA ” 
at 8° 7roe Kepadds prev én i€vas aiev Exovow 
adAnAwv, alet dé Karopddvar popéovrar, 
euTraAw eis dpous TETPOpLLevar. el € eredv 57), 80 
Koyrn9 ev ketvai ye Avos peydrov ¢ loryre 
ovpavov eloave noav, Oo pw Tore KoupilovTa 
Aixrw év evwder, Speos axedov "[daioro, 
avTpw éyxatébevto Kal erpepov eis eviavTov, 
Acxraio. Kovpnres 6re Kpovov epevdovro. 35 
Kal TV ev KYNOXOTPAN emikAnow Kadéovow, 
A > ¢ Af e e , y ¥ 
thv 8° érépnv “EAIKHN. ‘EXikn ye prev avdpes 
xXatot 
9 ey, , @ -\ A 3 aA 
ety art Tekpaipovrat Wa xpy vias ayweiv, 
aoe apa Doivixes Tmiovvor TEpOWwoL OdAaccav. 
GAN’ 4 ev xaBapy Kal emppaccactar € cron 40 
mon, Pauvopevn ‘EAtey mparTns amo vUKTOS* 
7 o eTépn odiyy pév, arap vatrnow apeiwv- 
pevorepy yap madoa mepiorpéederat otpopadyye’ 
TH Kat Yddvioe (Odvrara vavriddovra.. 
1 otpavdy M ; ovpavds AC. 


@ Ocean here=horizon, as usual in Aratus. 

> The Greater and the Lesser Bear. 

¢ Cic. De nat. d. ii. 41. The translation of &u7xadw «ri, 
is too disputed to be discussed here. 

@ Dicton, apparently a by-form of the usual Dicte. It i is, 
of course, not near Ida, as Strabo points out: xal ydp 7 
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star in other path, are drawn across the heavens 
always through all time continually. But the Axis 
shifts not a whit, but unchanging is for ever fixed, 
and in the midst it holds the earth in equipoise, and 
wheels the heaven itself around. 

On either side the Axis ends in two Poles, but 
thereof the one is not seen, whereas the other faces 
us in the north high above the ocean.* Encompass- 
ing it two Bears’ wheel together—wherefore they are 
also called the Wains. Now they ever hold their 
heads each toward the flank of the other, and are 
borne along always shoulder-wise, turned alternate 
on their shoulders.’ If, indeed, the tale be true, from 
Crete they by the will of mighty Zeus entered up 
‘into heaven, for that when in olden days he played as a 
child in fragrant Dicton,‘ near the hill of Ida, they set 
him in a cave and nurtured him for the space of a 
year, what time the Dictaean Curetes were deceiving 
Cronus. Now the one men call by name Cynosura and 
the other Helice. It is by Helice that the Achaeans 
on the sea divine which way to steer their ships, but in 
the other the Phoenicians put their trust when they 
cross the sea.° But Helice’ appearing large at 
earliest night, is bright and easy to mark; but the 
other is small, yet better for sailors: for in a smaller 
orbit wheel all her stars. By her guidance, then, 
the men of Sidon” steer the straightest course. 


Aixrn mwdnolov (ris IIpdcov), ovx ws “Aparos ** Bpeos oxeddv 
"Jdaloro.” Kat yap xedious » Alkrn ris "lins dwéxe: (Strabo 478), 
Zenodotus of Mallos understood dixroy as=dixrayvov, the 
plant ‘‘ dittany,” hence the epithet ‘* fragrant ” (schol. ). 

¢ Ovid, Trist. iv. 3. 1-2 ‘*‘ Magna minorque ferae, quarum 
regis altera Graias, Altera Sidonias, utraque sicca, rates.” 
Cf. Cic. De nat. d.|ii. 42. 

* The Great Bear (Ursa Major). ¢ The Phognicians. 
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Tas dé de’ audorepas otn motapoto amroppwé 45 

etAetrat peya Oatpa, APAKON, arepi 7 apdi 7° 
eayus 

, e > »*# e U e Ul 4 
peupios’ at 8° dpa ot omeipns exateple dépovrar 
"Apkto., kvavéou medvdaypévar wreavoito. 
avrap Gy aAAnv pev vedTn emteiverat ovpy, 
GAAnv Sé omeipyn mepiTeuverar. 1% ev of aKpy 50 

2 A A A e U > 4 nN” 

ovp7) map Kedadnv “EXikns amomavera “Apxtov: 
omeipy 0 év Kuvdcoupa Kap €xet" 7) O€ KaT avTHY 
elAcirar Kehadny Kai of Todds EpxeTat axpts, 
ex 5° adtis mradivopoos avarpéxer. od pev exeivyn 


oidBev 08d olos Kedpadf émAdumetar aarp, 55 
aAAa dvo Kpotddois, S¥o 5’ Gupaow: els 8 tn- 
évep0ev 


€oxaTinv émréxer yevuos Sewvoto meAwpov, 
Aofov 8’ €ori Kapn, vevovTs 5é mdumav EouKev 
” > e 4 9 l4 s > 9 A > 9 4 
akpny ets “EAXikns odpyv: pdda 8’ €ori Kar’ (Ov 
Kal OTOMa Kal KpoTadoto Ta Seta verdTw ovpH. gy. 
Kelvyn trou Kehadn TH viogeTat, yi Ep AkpaL 
pioyovrar Svateés Te Kai avroAai adAAjAnow. 
THO b) “A lA rN‘ 5 > 5 \ 9 b) 
HO adrod poydovrse KvAivderat avdpi éouxds 
Ww \ 5 ¥ > / > A ? a) 
elowdov. TO pev oUTIs EemioTaTaL audadoy Eizrety, 





@ Draco. 

> 4.6. never set for Northern latitudes. 

¢ Cynosura (Ursa Minor). 

2 Hippaschus says it should be left temple. 

¢ Cic. De nat. d. ii. 42 ** Et re ae quidem corpus 
Draconis totis noctibus cernimus: ‘ Hoc caput hic paulum 
sese subito aequore condit, Ortus ubi atque obitus partem 
admiscetur in unam.’” At latitude x° a star x° from Pole 
would just touch the horizon at its lowest point. The head of 
Draco lies between 33° and 39° from the Pole (343° — 37°, 
Hipparch. i. 4. 8), and hence about lat. 37° it would just | 
touch the horizon at its lowest point, t.¢. it lies within the 
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Between them, as it were the branch of a river, 
circles in wondrous way the Dragon,* winding infinite 
around and about ; on either side of his coil are borne 
along the Bears, that shun evermore the blue sea.? 
Now towards the one he stretches the end of his 
tail, but with the coil he intercepts the Lesser Bear.¢ 
The tip of his tail ends by the head of Helice, but 
in the coil Cynosura has her head. For his coil 
circles past her very head and comes near her feet, 
but again, turning back, runs upward. Not one lone 
star shines on his head, but on his brows are two 
stars lit, and two in his eyes, and one beneath is set 
upon the chin-point of the dread monster. Aslant 
is his head, and he seems most like as if he were 
nodding to the tip of the tail of Helice; his mouth 
and right 4 temple straight confront the end of her 
tail. That head wheels near where the limits of 
setting and rising blend.° 

Right there in its orbit wheels a Phantom form, 
like to a man that strives at a task. That sign no 


circle of perpetual visibility (6 del gavepds Kiros); of. 
Hipparch. l.c., who refutes Attalus who said it lay some- 
what south of this. In other words, a star so situated that 
it rises nearly due North will set nearly due North, and the 
interval between setting and iri ea be very short: 
setting and rising blend; ef. Scott’s Last Expedition (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1913), chap. ix. April 23, ** The long ‘mild 
twilight which like a silver clasp unites to-day with 
esterday ; when morning and evening sit together hand in 
hand beneath the starless sky of midnight.” Hoiner’s 
remarks upon the Laestrygones, Od. x. 82 ff., especially 
éyyos yap vuxrds re xal fuards elor xédXevbar, point, as Crates 

rightly saw (schol. Arat. 62), to a people of the Far North. 
f Cicero, De nat. d. ii. 42 ‘‘Id autem caput [se. Draconis] 
‘Attingens defessa velut maerentis imago Vertitur’ quam 
uidem Graeci ‘Engonasin vocitant, genibus quia nixa 

eratur.’” See 270 n. and Introd. p. 373. 
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#99 9 lA a 4 > , 4 
ovo OTWe KpéuaTtat KEetvos TrOVvw, GAAG puLY aUTwWS 65 
EITONAZIN KaAéovot. To 5’ att’ ev yotvact Kdpvov 
> ll ” > 3 > , , e mw 
dKAdlovre €ouxev: am’ audorépwr dé of dpowv 
ipes del - ravuTat ty adAAvois GAA 
yetpes deipovrar: TdvuTai ye ev GAAvdis GAA 
Gacov és opyuinv: pecow 8 éeddrepfe Kaprivm 
defitepod trodes akpov exer okoAtoto ApdKovros. 70 
Adroé Kaxetvos STE#ANO, Tov ayavos EOnKev 
anu’ ewevar Arcvucos azrotyopevns “Apiddvns, 
vwotw bmootpéeperat Kexunotos EidwAovo. 
Na&rw pev Lrépavos mreAder, KepadAR ye pev aKpy 
4 ‘ A > 4 > > vw) 9 U 
oxérreo Trap Kedadnv ’Odtovyeov, €x 5° ap’ Exetvns 75 
avrov emdppdccaio dacwdjevov OFIOTXON’ 
are ~ ee , > 1 > 
Totoi of Kedadj troxeipevor ayAaolt wor 
eldovrat: Keivol ye Kal av dSuxdunve oeAjvn 
eiawiroi TeAdforev- atap yépes ov pada foas- 
AemT yap Kal TH Kal TH emdedpouev alyAn. 80 
GAN Eurns Kaxkeivar emoyra- od yap edAadpat- 
audorepa 8” “Oduos memrovijarat, 6s pa TE eocov 
duwever “Odiodyov- 6 5° eupeves ed errapynpas 
mooaiv emOriBer peya Onpiov audoréporovw, 
> A \ ? , A 
XKOPIIION, 6f0aAu® Te Kat ev Pwonke BeBnkws 85 
dpOds. ardp ot Oslz ye d¥w oTpédeTat pera XEpoiv, 
defitepy dAtyos, oxarH ye prev bof Todds. 





@ Engonasin, pe baton later supposed to be Heracles 
at the moment when he slew the dragon (Draco) which 
guarded the apples of the ey Gali (Avien. 169 ff.); also 
called Gnyx, z.e. On his knees A. 591, 615; or Eidolon, here 
and 64. By Roman poets called Nixus, Effigies, Imago. 
Cf. Avien. 631, Germ. 271. 

® Hipparchus in drat. et Hudox. Phaen. i. 2.6 points out 
that both Eudoxus and Aratus say ‘‘ right foot,” whereas it 
should be ‘‘ left foot.” 

¢ Corona Borealis. Cic. l.c. ‘‘ Hic illa eximio posita est 
fulgore Corona.” 
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man knows how to read clearly, nor on what task he 
is bent, but men simply call him On His Knees.* 
Now that Phantom, that toils on his knees, seems to 
sit on bended knee, and from both his shoulders his 
hands are upraised and stretch, one this way, one that, 
a fathom’s length. Over the middle of the head of 
the crooked Dragon, he has the tip of his right foot. 

Here too that Crown,’ which glorious Dionysus 
set to be memorial of the dead Ariadne, wheels 
beneath the back of the toil-spent Phantom. 

To the Phantom’s back the Crown is near, but by 
his head mark near at hand the head of Ophiuchus,4 
and then from it you can trace the starlit Ophiuchus 
himself: so brightly set beneath his head appear 
his gleaming shoulders. They would be clear to 
mark even at the midmonth moon, but his hands are 
not at all so bright; for faint runs the gleam of stars 
along on this side and on that. Yet they too can be 
seen, for they are not feeble. Both firmly clutch 
the Serpent,’ which encircles the waist of Ophiuchus, 
but he, stedfast with both his feet well set, tramples 
a huge monster, even the Scorpion,/ standing upright 
on his eye and breast. Now the Serpent is wreathed 
about his two hands—a little above his right hand, 
but in many folds high above his left. 


@ Cic. l.c., ‘*Atque haec quidem a tergo, propter caput 
autem Anguitenens, ‘Quem claro perhibent Ophiuchum 
nomine Graii. Hic pressu duplici palmarum continet An- 
guem, Atque eius ipse manet religatus corpore torto; Nam- 
que virum medium serpens sub pectora cingit. Ille tamen 
nitens graviter vestigia ponit Atque oculos urguet pedibus 
pectusque Nepai [=Scorpio].’” Cic. ap. Priscian. xiv. 52 
‘* Hluic supera duplices humeros affixa videtur Stella micans 
tali specie talique nitore.” 

sd Serpens. f Scorpio. 
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Kai 6% of Lrepavy TapaKexdirar a dxpa yeve.a, 
veroO G€ oe peyadAas ezipateo XHAAZ. 
GAN’ at p v pacwy emidevees, ovdeV ayavai. 90 
RedmBer &° ‘EXixns déperar éAdovre eouxws 
APKTO®TAAE, Tov p avdpes emikAeiovot BOOTHN, 
ouvex’ épakains eTrapuevos €ldeTaL *Apxrov. 
Kai dda mds apidnAos: bro Covy d€ of adres 
ef d\Awy APKTOTPOS éAiooerau dppadov GoTnp. 9% 
“Apporeporar de Trogalv Uro oKémrToLo Bowrew 
TIAP@ENON, np ev xepal Peper Urdxvv alyAjevra. 
etr’ obv "Aozpaiov Keely yévos, OV "pa Té dacw 
doTpwv apxatov marép’ eupevat, cite tev aAdov, 
evKnAos hopeoito: Adyos ye pev evtpéxer GAXos 10 
dvOpurross, ws d7bev emxBovin m@apos Hev, 
npxeTo 5° " avOpareny: Karevavrin, ovd€ trot’ avdpav 
ovd€ TOT apxaiwv jyvaro dora yuvarKay, 
aN’ avapig éxdOnro, Kai afavarn mep cove. 
Kat € Ateny. KadéeoKov: deyerpopLevy dé yepovras, 10 
Hé Tov ely ayopy uy) evpvxopw ev ayuey, 
Oypor€epas nevdev emLoTrepXoven. Jewworas. 
ovmw Aevyad€ov TéTE veiKEeos HriaTavTO 
ovdé Staxpiovos 7roAupengeos ovde Kvdoipod, 
avtws 5° elwov: yadern 5’ ameKetto OdAacoa, 11 
Kat Biov oviw vijes arompolev Tyiveokov, 
ada Boes Kat dporpa. Kat avTH, ToTVUIAa Aadv, 
pupia TavTo mrapetxe Aixn, dwrerpa duKkaiwv. 
Topp , opp ert yaia yévos Xpvcevov epepBev. 
dpyupew 8° dAtyn Te Kat odKéTe Taytav éroiun? 11 
1 duoln A. 
« Scorpion’s Claws.or Libra. 
* Bootes. Cic. lc. ** Septentriones autem sequitur ‘ Arcto- 
phylax, vulgo qui dicitur esse Bootes, Quod quasi temoni 
adiunctam prae se quatit Arctum.’ Dein quae sequuntur. 
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Toward the Crown leans the Serpent’s jaw, but 
beneath his coiling form seek thou for the mighty 
Claws%; they are scant of light and nowise brilliant. 

Behind Helice, like to one that drives, is borne 
along Arctophylax whom men also call Bodtes,® since 
he seems to lay hand on the wain-like Bear. Very 
bright is he all; but beneath his belt wheels a star, 
bright beyond the others, Arcturus himself. 

Beneath both feet of Bodtes mark the Maiden,°¢ 
who in her hands bears the gleaming Ear of Corn.4 
Whether she be daughter of Astraeus, who, men say, 
was of old the father of the stars, or child of other 
sire, untroubled be her course! But another tale is 
current among men, how of old she dwelt on earth 
and met men face to face, nor ever disdained in 
olden time the tribes of men and women, but mingling 
with them took her seat, immortal though she was. 
Her men called Justice; but she assembling the 
elders, it might be in the market-place or in the 
wide-wayed streets, uttered her voice, ever urging 
on them judgements kinder to the people. Not yet 
in that age had men knowledge of hateful strife, or 
carping contention, or din of battle, but a simple life 
they lived. Far from them was the cruel sea and 
not yet from afar did ships bring their livelihood, but 
the oxen and the plough and Justice herself, queen 
of the peoples, giver of things just, abundantly 
supplied their every need. Even so long as the 
earth still nurtured the Golden Race, she had her 
dwelling on earth. But with the Silver Race only 


Huic enim Booti ‘ subter praecordia fixa videtur Stella micans 


radiis, Arcturus nomine claro.’ ” 
¢ Virgo. Cic. l.c. ‘* cuius [Arcturi] pedibus subiecta fertur 


‘ Spicum inlustre tenens splendenti corpore Virgo.’’ 
@ Spica. 
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e , , Po ” ~ 
wider, tobdovea tradadv bea Aadv. 
GAN’ Eurns Ere Ketvo Kat’ dpypeov yevos Hev- 
” > 3 > 7 € ? | 
npxeTo 8 e€ dpéwy vrrodeteAos HXNEVTWW 
poouvaé, ovd€ Tew emepioyeTo petAtyiovow: 
> > ¢ 9 9 v 4 , , 
GAN’ omer dO purrra peydAas mAjoauTo KoAwvas, 
nein. bn & émeura kabamropevn KaKOTYTOS, 
od" er eon elownos édedoeobau KaN€ovow* 
** otnv Xpvcevor mrarrépes yeveny éXimrovTo 
Xetporepyy: byuets be KaKWTEpa tefeteode. 
Kal 57 mov moAEjmou, Kat 67) Kal dydpovov alwa 
EooeTau avOpebrrovon, KaKov 5 emuxeigeTar dAyos.”” 
Ws elroto’ opéwy émepaieto, tovs 5° apa Aaovs 
els abrnv ért mavtas éAiumave mamraivovtas. 
3 > @ A > aA > + e > > 2 
GAN’ ore 51) KaKetvor éréPvacav, ot 5° éyévovto, 
xaAkein yever}, mpotépwv dAowrepoe avdpes, 
a A , > 4 , 
ol mp@rou Kaxdepyov exaAxedoavTo pdxoupay 
elvodiny, mpOTor dé Body emdoavt apoTHpwr, 
Kal TOTE pLonoaca Atnn Kelvow yevos dvdpav 
ental’ drrovpavin: Ttavrnv 8 dpa vdocato xwpny, 
Xt Tep evvuxin ert paiverac avOpwrrovow 
apBevos, eyyus €otvoa TmoAvaKEemTovo Bowrew. 
Tis drrep apdoTepwv Wuwv eiNooerat doTnp 


[Sefereph TTEpvyt NPOTPYTHTHP &° abdre kaXetrac: |} 


TOOOO0S pev preye el, Town 5° eyKetpevos atyAn, 
olos Kal peyadns ovpiy vropaiverat “Apxrou. 
Seu yap Keivn, Sewot d€ of eyyubev etal 


GOTEpeEs* OUK av TOUS ye LOwv ETTLTEK{LN PALO 


1 ACM ; but not translated by Germ. or Avienus. 


®° Cic. De nat. d. ii. 63 ‘* Quibus pune cum terrae 
aureo genere, ut 

poetae loquuntur, vis nulla unquam adferebatur. ‘ Ferrea 
tum vero proles exorta repente est Ausaque funestum prima 


subigerentur fissione glebarum, ab 
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a little and no longer with utter readiness did she 
mingle, for that she yearned for the ways of the 
men of old. Yet in that Silver Age was she still 
upon the earth; but from the echoing hills at even- 
tide she came alone, nor spake to any man in gentle 
words. But when she had filled the great heights 
with gathering crowds, then would she with threats 
rebuke their evil ways, and declare that never more 
at their prayer would she reveal her face to man. 
‘Behold what manner of race the fathers of the 
Golden Age®@ left behind them! Far meaner than 
themselves! but ye will breed a viler progeny ?! 
Verily wars and cruel bloodshed shall be unto men 
and grievous woe shall be laid upon them.” Even 
so she spake and sought the hills and left the people 
all gazing towards her still. But when they, too, 
were dead, and when, more ruinous than they which 
went before, the Race of Bronze was born, who were 
the first to forge the sword of the highwayman, and 
the first to eat of the flesh of the ploughing-ox, then 
verily did Justice loathe that race of men and fly 
heavenward and took up that abode, where even 
now in the night time the Maiden is seen of men, 
established near to far-seen Bootes. 

Above both her shoulders at her right wing 
wheels a star, whereof the name is the Vintager ‘“— 
of such size and with such brightness set, as the star 
that shines beneath the tail of the Great Bear. For 
dread is the Bear and dread stars are near her. 
Seeing them thou needest not further conjecture 
est fabricarier ensem Et gustare manu vinctum domitumque 
juvencum.’ 

> Cf. Hor. C. iii. 6. 46 ** Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 
¢ Vindemiator. 
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[ot puv wadoav Gmobev éAvcodpevor TUTOWOLY,] } 
olds of mp0 today déperat Kadds Te péyas TE 
els pev trmpaiwy, els 8 i€vdbev KatidvTwr, 
GAAos 8° ovpaiots bro youvacw: aAAd’ dpa mavres 
amAdot aAdobev adios dveovupin Popéovrau. 

Kpari d€ of AIATMOI, econ 8” Umo KAPKINOS 

€oTiv 
qooct § dmucPorépovot AEQN Uiro KaAa daeives. 
évOa pev jedioro Oepeirarai eior Kédevbou- 
ai dé mov doTraytvwrv Keveai daivovras apoupat 
nediov Ta mpaTa ouvvepyouevoro Aé€ovtt. 
THwos Kal KeAddovTes eTyaiar evpel TOVTH 
aOpdot epmrimrovaw, 6 be mAdos ovKETL KWTTALS 
diptos. evpetat peor dpéoKoev TOTE vines, 
eis avewov de 74 7790. KuBepyyriipes € exovev. 

Hi 3€ roe ‘HNIOXON Te Kal aorepas ‘Hyidyoo 
oKenrecBau dokeéet, Kat ToL paris nAvOev alroz 
avriis 70 EPIGON, of 7 ely aNXi moppupovon 
TroMdKus eoxépavto Kedatoevous dvOpuirous, 
avTov ev pv amrayTa peyay Adtpuv € emt Aaa. 
KeKAyevov dnjews’ ‘EAtKns d€ of axpa _kdpyva 
avria Swever. oKxaug 8” éemeAjAarat Ope 
alf t lepy, THV [LEV TE Adyos Au paley emoyeiv, 
'OQreviny dé pv Alya Atos Kaddovo’ dbrodirat. 

1 Read only in later mss. Cf. v. 171. 


@ Cic. ap. Priscian. Gramm. vi. ‘‘Tertia sub caudam ad 
genus ipsum lumina pandit.” 

> Gemini. Cic. De nat. d. ii. 43 ‘*Et natos Geminos 
invises sub caput Are: Subiectus mediae est Cancer, 
pedibusque tenetur Magnu’ Leo tremulam quatiens | e corpore 
flammam.” ¢ Cancer. @ Leo. 

¢ About 23rd July the Sun enters the zodiacal sign Leo : 
cf. Hipparch. ii. 1. 18 who, after quoting Aratus 149-151, 
remarks: ‘For the greatest heat occurs about the time 
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what stars beyond them model all her form. Such 
stars are borne along, beautiful and great, one in 
front of her forefeet, one on her flank, and one 
beneath her hind knees.* But all singly one here, 
one there, are wheeled along without a name. 

Beneath the head of Helice are the Twins? ; be- 
neath her waist is the Crab ¢; beneath her hind feet 
the Lion@ brightly shines. There is the Sun’s hottest 
summer path. Then the fields are seen bereft of 
corn-ears, when first the Sun comes together with 
the Lion. Then the roaring Etesian/’ winds fall 
swooping on the vasty deep, and voyaging is no 
longer seasonable for oars. Then let broad-beamed 
ships be my choice, and let steersmen hold the helm 
into the wind. 

But if it be thy wish to mark Charioteer ’ and his 
stars, and if the fame has come to thee of the Goat * 
herself and the Kids,‘ who often on the darkening 
deep have seen men storm-tossed, thou wilt find him 
in all his might, leaning forward at the left hand of 
the Twins. Over against him wheels the top of 
Helice’s head, but on his left shoulder is set the 
holy Goat, that, as legend tells, gave the breast to 
Zeus. Her the interpreters of Zeus call the Olenian 


when the Dog-Star rises, which is as nearly as possible thirty . 
days after the summer solstice. At that date, according to 
Aratus, the Sun is in the beginning of Leo. The sun, there- 
fore, at this (the summer) solstice occupies the beginning of 
the Crab (Cancer).” 

t The Etesian or trade-winds which blow every year in the 
Mediterranean during the summer, mostly from the North, 
begin at the rising of the net age being preceded by the 

odromi which, also from the North, ewin eight days 
hefore the rising of the Dog-Star. The Etesian winds blow 
for some fifty days. 9 seats . Capella. 

* Haedi; cf. Verg. A. ix. 668 ‘** pluvialibus Haedis.’ 
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GAN’ 4 ev OANA TE Kal ayAay: of S€ of adTrod ~—=:165 
Aerrra dhaeivovrar "Epifot Kaprrov Kara yxetpos. | 
lap zroat 8’ “Hyidyou Kepaov tremrnota TATPON 

paieoOar. ta dé of pad eorxdta onpata KeEtTat: 

Toin ot Kepady Staxéxpitar: odd€ Tis GAAw 

onwart Texpnpatto Kapyn Boos, ola pw adrot 170 

dorépes audotepwhev éEAvcodpevoe TUTOWOLY. 

Kat Ainv Keivwv ovop, Elperas, OVdE ToL aUTWS 
)KOVOTOL TAAES. Tal ev p emt TavTi peTwITw) 

Tavpou BeBAdarat- Aatod Sé Kepaatos akpov 

Kal md6a Se€trepov trapaxeyevov ‘Hyoyoto 175 

els dornp éméxeu ovveAnAdpevor 5€ dépovtat, 

GAN’ aici Taipos mpodepéorepos “Hyidyoro 

els érépnv karaBfvar, opnAvotn Ep aveAbuwyv. 

Oud" apa Kydijos poryepov yevos “laci8ao 

atros dppyrov KaTaKeigeTau GAN’ dpa Kal TOV 180 

ovpavov els ovop” 7AGev, emet Atos eyyvbev hoav. 

adros ev Karomuabev ed Kuvocoupisos "ApkTov 

KH&ETS dudorépas yeipas Tavdovts eo.Kws* 

ton of oradOun vedtys amrorteivetar ovpis 

_ és 170das audotrépous, Goan Todds és 70a TEiVEL. 185 


@ Amalthea: Olenian as being on the arm (wdéyn) of 
Auriga or as daughter of Olenus or from Olenus or Olene in 
Achaia (Strabo 387, who quotes rr Cf. ‘* Nascitur 
Oleniae signum pluviale Capellae,” Ovid, F. v. 113, ** Oleniae 
sidus A pea Capellae,” Ovid, ©. iii. 594. 

e participle remrnws occurs five times in Aratus, here 
of Taian 318 of the bright stars in the Dolphin, 324 of 
Orion, 353 of Andromeda, 369 of certain nameless stars. 
The mss. of Homer confuse the perfect participle active of 
alxrw with that of rrjcow (Leaf on Jl. xxi. 503). There 
seems reason to think that in some cases, ¢.g. 324, Aratus 
treated wemrnws as from alrvnu, werdvyym, in the sense of ~ 
‘* extended,” ‘* spread.” 
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Goat.* Large is she and bright, but there at the 
wrist of the Charioteer faintly gleam the Kids. 

At the feet of Charioteer seek for the crouching ? 
horned Bull. Very lifelike are his signs; so clear 
defined his head : not by other sign would one mark 
the head of an ox, since in such wise those very 
stars, wheeling on either side, fashion it. Oft- 
spoken is their name and not all unheard-of are the 
Hyades.4 Broadcast are they on the forehead of 
the Bull. One star occupies the tip of his left horn 
and the right foot of the Charioteer, who is close by. 
Together they are carried in their course, but ever 
earlier is the Bull than the Charioteer to set beneath 
the West,’ albeit they fare together at their rising / 

Nor all unnamed shall rest the hapless family of 
Iasid Cepheus.9 For their name, too, has come unto | 
heaven, for that they were near akin to Zeus.” 
Cepheus himself is set behind the Bear Cynosura, 
like to one that stretches out both his hands. From 
her tail-tip to both his feet stretches a measure 
equal to that from foot to foot.‘ But a little aside 


¢ Taurus. 
@ Hyades in the constellation of Taurus. 
¢ érépn may refer to West, as here, and 279, 659, or to 
East, 571, 617, 726, always according to the context. 
e Bull sets sooner because he is farther South than 
Auriga {echo ). For criticism of this passage cf. Hipparch. 
i, 


7 Cepksi King of Aethiopia, father of Andromeda by 
Cassiepeia. He was descended from Jo whose father, ac- 
ies is to one version, was Jasus, son of Argos (Apollod. 
i. 5 
® As descended from Io. 

* Hipparchus i. 2, 12 says that this remark, in which 
Aratus agrees with Eudoxus, is not true, the distance be- 
tween the feet of Cepheus being less than that from either 
foot to the tip of Cynosura’s tail. 
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avrdp dro Cwvns dAtyov KE peraBreperas 
TpPWTNS téwevos Kapmhs peydAoro Apdxovros. 
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moAAy | 
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oin de KAnids Bvpnv evroad dpapuiay 
SucAid" emimAjagovres dvaxpovovow oxjas,* 
Totoi ot pouvak vrroKeipevor ivdaddovTat 
dorépes. 1 8° avtws dXdiywy azroTeiveTar WELwY r 
dpyuinv. gains Kev avidlew emi mao. 

Adroé yap Kdxcetvo KvdivBerar a.ivov dyo\wa 
ANAPOMEAH2 76 pntpt KEKAO}LEVOY. ov ce pad’ olw © 
vUKTO meptoxépacbat, iy” avira, padov idnac- 
Toin ob kepahn, Toto d€ of dyuporepwBev an 
DpLOL kal MOOES GKpOTATOL Kal Cupara TavTO.. 
GAN’ Eumns KaKetht SuwAevin TeTAavvorat, 
Seopa O€ of KetTaL Kal ev ovpava@: at 8 avéxovrat 
avTod Temrapevar TravT juaTa yetpes exetvac. 

"AM’ dpa of Kai Kpati 7éAwp érreArjAarat “ImM0z 20 
yaorépt veraipn’ Evvos 8° emAdumerar aorynp 
Tod pev én” oudarjiw, Tis 5° ecxaTowvrTe KapHvw. 
ot 8 dp’ ert tpets adXou emi mAEupds TE Kal WyLoUS 
immou Setxavowoer Staoradov foa méAcOpa, 

KaNot Kai peydAot: Kepadn dé of ovdev duoin, 210 
1 ofny . . . dxijes ACM. 

@ Cassiepeia offended the Nereids by vying with them in 
beauty. ence Poseidon sent a sea-monster (Cetus) against 
Aethiopia. 

» The W-shaped constellation of Cassiepeia is a familiar 


7 abana in the sky. It is probably unnecessary to suppose 
at more is meant than that C. presents roughly the same 
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from his belt look to find the first coil of the mighty 
Dragon. 

Eastward his hapless wife, Cassiepeia,* gleaming 
when by night the moon is full, wheels with her 
scanty stars. For few and alternate stars adorn her, 
which expressly mark her form with lines of light. 
Like the key® of a twofold door barred within, 
wherewith men striking shoot back the bolts, so 
singly set shine her stars. But from her shoulders 
so faint she stretches a fathom’s length. Thou 
would’st say she was sorrowing over her daughter.¢ 

For there, too, wheels that woeful form of Andro- 
meda, enstarred beneath her mother. Thou hast 
not to wait? for a night, I ween, whereon to see her 
more distinct! So bright is her head and so clearly 
marked are both the shoulders, the tips of her feet 
and all her belt. Yet even there she is racked, with 
arms stretched far apart, and even in Heaven bonds 
are her portion. Uplifted and outspread there for 
all time are those hands of hers. 

Beneath her head is spread the huge Horse,’ touch- 
ing her with his lower belly. One common star 
gleams on the Horse's navel and the crown of her 
head. Three other separate stars, large and bright, 
at equal distance set on flank and shoulders, trace a 
square‘ upon the Horse. His head is not so brightly 


_ aspect as that presented by the bars of a folding-door, where 
one half-door acts as door-post to the other and vice versa. 
If these two bars were secured by a drop-bar passing through 
the two, the resemblance would be clearer still. 
¢ Andromeda, who was exposed to the Sea-Monster 
being chained to a rock until she was rescued by Perseus. 
@ 4.6. She can be seen any night. 
¢ Pegasus, the winged horse of Bellerophon. 
‘ The Great Square of Pegasus, made up of a, 8, y 
Pegasi with a Andromedae. 
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ovd avynv Sohixos Ep Ew. dra.p eoxaTos aoTnp 
aidowerns yevvos Kai KEV Tmporépots epicerev 
TETPAGLY, OL Lv ExovOL TrEploKeTTTOL LGN’ edvTeES. 
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ampa@to Keivo troTrov duedyucay ‘“IsrouKpyvny. 
aAAa To pev TréTpNS arroAciBeTat, OVdE ToT’ avTO 
Oeomewy avdpa@v exas oypeat avtap 6 “Irzos 
ev Atos etdetrat Kai ToL Tapa Onncacba. 
Avrod kal KPIOIO Powrarai etor xédevBor, 295 

Os pa TE Kal wHKLOTA SiwKopevos mept KUKAa 
oudev adauporepov Tpoxdet Kuvogoupisos “Apxrou, 
avTos pev vwOns Kat _Gvdorepos ola ceAnvy 

oxéehacbar, avn 8” av Opus ETUTEK HPAL : 
“Avopopedns: oAtyov yap oar aurny EOTHPLKTAL. 230 
peoooOs dé tpiBer péeyav ovpavor, HX TEP AKpaL 
xnrai Kat Covn meputeMerar ‘Opiwvos. 

"Eott 5€ Tou kat €r " dMo TETUY|LEVOV eyyvht onua 
verdbev "Avdpopedns, TO 5 emt Tpoly éordbpnrac 
AEATOTON mAeupfow, ioaLopevynow eouKos 235 
dyporépys oR 5° ovTt TOon, para 8° éorly ETolLn 
evpeoat’ mepi yap Trohéw evdorepos cor. 
tov oAdiyov Kpiod voriwrepot aorépes eiaiv. 

"_ @ The constellation of Pegasus is only a mporou} or bust, 
showing head and forefeet and half the y. 
> A fountain on Helicon, near Thespiae in Boeotia, said to 


have been caused by the hoof of Pegasus, the winged Horse 
of Bellerophon (Paus. ix. 31. 3). 
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marked, nor his neck, though it be long. But the 
farthest star on his blazing nostril could fitly rival 
the former four, that invest him with such splendour. 
Nor is he four-footed. Parted at the navel, with 
only half a body, wheels in heaven the sacred 
Horse.* He it was, men say, that brought down 
from lofty Helicon the bright water of bounteous 
Hippocrene.2 For not yet on Helicon’s summit 
trickled the fountain’s springs, but the Horse smote 
it and straightway the gushing water was shed 
abroad at the stamp of his forefoot, and herdsmen 
were the first to call that stream the fountain of the 
Horse. From the rock the water wells and never 
shalt thou see it far from the men of Thespiae; but 
the Horse himself circles in the heaven of Zeus and 
is there for thee to behold. 

There too are the most swift courses of the Ram,’ 
who, pursued through the longest circuit, runs not a 
whit slower than the Bear Cynosura—himself weak 
and starless as on a moonlit night, but yet by the 
belt of Andromeda thou canst trace him out. For 
a little below her is he set. Midway he treads the 
mighty heavens, where wheel the tips of the 
Scorpion’s Claws and the Belt of Orion. 

There is also another sign, fashioned near, below 
Andromeda, Deltoton,? drawn with three sides, 
whereof two appear equal but the third is less, yet 
very easy to find, for beyond many is it endowed 
with stars. Southward a little from Deltoton are 
the stars of the Ram. 

¢ The Ram, Aries, situated on the Equator, which is a 
Great Circle of the celestial globe, completes his circuit of 
the heavens in the same time that Ursa Minor completes her 


smaller circle. 
@ Triangulum. 
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ETT ATTOPOL 57) Tal ye per’ avOpwrous vddovrat, 
é& olai Tep eotaat ezroyiat opfaduotovw. 
ov pev Tos dmrdAwhev dmevOns € ex Atos a dornp, 
ef ov Kal yevenber a dcovoper, aAAa pad’ avrws 260 
elperar. énTa 5 éxeivas emippy ony KaN€ovTat 
“Adkvovy Meporn TE Kedawes tv’ ’HAéktpy te 
Kal Ureporn Kat Tybyern Kat troTva Maia. 
ai pev opads drtyat Kai adeyyées, aAN’ Gvopacrat | 
Hp. Kat €ozrépiar, Zevs 8’ airws, etAlcoovra., 265 
_ @ Pisces. Hipparchus i. 6. 8f. points out that not both 
but only one of fie Fishes is south of the Ram. The schol. 
takes Aratus to mean south of Triangulum. 


> a Piscium, the knot of the band of stars joining the tails 
of the two Fishes. 
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Still farther in front of the Ram and still in the 
vestibule of the South are the Fishes.* Ever one 
is higher than the other, and louder hears the fresh 
rush of the North wind. From both there stretch, 
as it were, chains, whereby their tails on either side 
are joined. The meeting chains are knit by a single 
beautiful and great star, which is called the Knot of 
Tails.o Let the left shoulder of Andromeda be thy 
guide to the northern Fish, for it is very near. 

Her two feet will guide thee to her bridegroom, 
Perseus,° over whose shoulder they are for ever 
carried. But he moves in the North a taller form 
than the others. His right hand is stretched toward 
the throne of the mother® of his bride, and, as if 
pursuing that which lies before his feet, he greatly 
strides, dust-stained, in the heaven of Zeus. 

Near“ his left thigh move the Pleiades, all in a 
cluster, but small is the space that holds them and 
singly they dimly shine. Seven are they in the 
songs of men, albeit only six are visible to the eyes/ 
Yet not a star, I ween, has perished from the sky 
unmarked since the earliest memory of man, but 
even so the tale is told. Those seven are called by 
name Halcyone, Merope, Celaeno, Electra, Sterope, 
Taygete, and queenly Maia. Small and dim are 
they all alike, but widely famed they wheel in 
heaven at morn and eventide, by the will of Zeus, 


2 Perseus, son of Zeus and Danaé, who rescued Andro- 
meda. 

@ Cassiepeia, mother of Andromeda. 

¢ Hipparch., i. 6. 12 criticizes this: ‘** The left knee of 
Perseus is a long way from the Pleiades.” 

f The missing Pleiad is sometimes said to be Merope, 
sometimes Electra. rbpen i. 6. 14 says that by looking 
carefully on a clear moonless night seven stars can be seen. 
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4 oguat Kat Odpeos Kal Xelaros dpxopevovo 
onaivew exedevoev em€ pXopLevov T dporovo. 
Kai xearz, 77’ oAtyn: thy 8 dp’ ert Kai 
mapa NiKvy | 
“Eppeins €rd dé puv ele AéyecBar. 
pHeins eTopnoe, ATPHN O€ put y 
Kad 8° Mero mpomdpolev amevbdos EidubAovo 270 
ovpavov €icayaywy. Tod émi oxedeecor mréTnAov 
youvaTi ot oxar@ Tedder’ Kepady ye wev apn 
avrurépnv “OpyiBos ediogerat: u) dé peonye 
opvilléns Kepadts kal yovvatos EOTHPLRTAL, 
id Tou yap Kai Znvi TApaTpexXer aidAos OPNIZ. 275 
GAA’ 6 6 prev TEpoets, Ta O€ OF em TETPHXVVTAL 
dorpdow ourt Xinv peydrots, o arap ov ev adaupoits. 
avrap of Y evdiowvre qToTHyv opt EOLKWS 
oupios eis éTépny PepeTar, Kata de€ia Xetpos : 
Kydeins Tapaoto va deEta teipata Teivwr, 280 | 
Aah be TTEpvye oKapOos TrapaKeKurat "Tarzrov. 
ov dé _HeTacKatpovra. bv’ “LyQves apipuveLovTar 
“Inmov: map 8° apa ot t kepadh xXElp “TAPOXOOIO 
deEiTEp?) teravucl? - 68 dmioTEpos Alyoxepijos 
TéA\eTar. avtap 6 ve TMpoTepos Kal veroOe paMov 285 
KeKAurar AITOKEPO, iva Te Tpémer NeALov is. 
py Kei ev envi mrepucAvlovo Bordoon 
TETTALEVW mreAdyeu KEXpNLEVOS. OUTE KEV Hot ; 
TroAAny TELPTVELAS, Emel TAXWUWTATAL elow" | 
out’ av Tou vuKros TepoPnuevw eyyvOev Hws 290 


EADou kat dda mroAAa Bowpevw. ot 8° adreyewot ; 


{ 





* Their heliacal rising (¢ga dvarod}) in May was the sign 
of harvest; their cosmical setting (éga dvois) in November 
the sign of the sowing-season ; cf. Hesiod, W. 383 ff. So 
Theophrast. De sign. i. 6 dixoromet 58 rdov pev éevcavrdv Tacds 
Te Ovopévn Kal avaréddovea. 
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who bade them tell of the beginning of Summer and 
of Winter and of the coming of the ploughing-time.* 

Yonder, too, is the tiny Tortoise,? which, while 
still beside his cradle, Hermes pierced for strings 
and bade it be called the Lyre: and he brought it 
into heaven and set it in front of the unknown 
Phantom.° That Croucher on his Knees comes near 
the Lyre with his left knee, but the top of the Bird’s 
head wheels on the other side, and between the Bird’s 
head and the Phantom’s knee is enstarred the Lyre. 

For verily in heaven there is outspread a glitter- 
ing Bird. Wreathed in mist is the Bird, but yet 
the parts above him are rough with stars, not very 
large, yet not obscure. Like a bird in joyous flight, 
with fair weather it glides to the west, with the tip 
of its right wing outstretched towards the right 
hand of Cepheus, and by its left wing is hung in the 
heavens the prancing Horse. 

Round the prancing Horse range the two Fishes. 
By the Horse’s head is stretched the right hand of 
Hydrochous.* He is behind Aegoceros/ who is set 
in front and further down, where the mighty Sun 
turns? In that month use not the open sea” lest 
thou be engulfed in the waves. Neither in the 
dawn canst thou accomplish a far journey, for fast 
to evening speed the dawns; nor at night amid thy 
fears will the dawn draw earlier near, though loud 
and instant be thy cry. Grievous then is the crash- 


>’ Lyra. For the invention of the lyre by Hermes cf. 
Hom. H. Herm. 39 ff. 

e Engonasin ; cf. v. 66 n. < Cygnus, the Swan. 

¢ Aquarius, the Water-bearer. Capricorn. 

9 Tropic of Capricorn, so called because the Sun enters 
the zodiacal sign of Capricorn at the winter solstice, 4.6. 
22nd December. 

h uh... Gaddooy quoted by [Longin.] De sublim. xxvi. 1. 
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THUOS ETuppHacovat vOToL, omer’ Aiyoxepii 
ouppeper’ neAvos* TOTE dé Kpvos ék Avs € €or 
vavrn padkdwvre KaKTEpov. aAra Kal euzrns 
n TavT evwavTov UTO oTEtpyat Oddaoca 295 
mroppvpet ixeAot d€ KoAUpBiow aiPvinow 
moAAaKis eK vnd@v méAayos TrEepitamraivovTes 
nye” én” atyvaAdods TeTpappévou ot S° ett mropow 
KAvCovrat: oAiyov dé dua EvAov “Aid” epvKer. 
Kai 8’ av emi mpotépw ye, Jaddoon troAda 
metrovOws, 300 
Tofov or’ néAvwos Kater Kal pvtopa Tod€éou, 
éoméptos karTdyow, memrouBeas ovKert vuKri. 
ona d€ Tow KEivns copns Kal pnvos éxetvov 
Lkoprrios dyréhuv €ln muparns ert VUKTOS. 
nTot yap péya TO€ov dvéAxeras eyyvie KEevTpou 305 
TOZEYTHS: OAiyov dé mTapoirepos toraras avrod 
Lkoprios, avréAAwy, 6 8° avépxerat adtixa paidov. 
cine Kal Kepady Kuvoooupisos dcpobe VUKTOS 
vist pada Tpoxyder, o dé Overat AGO To 
aOpdos ’Opiwy, Kn pevs 5” azo yetpos en” iEdv. 310 
“Eore d€ Tus Tporépw BeBAnpevos adAAos O1zTOX 
avros atep Tofou: o b€ of Tapaménrarat “Opus 
doadrepov Bopéw. oyedobev dé ot aAAos & anra. 
ov Téoa0s peyebet, XaAemos ye pev €€ ddos eAbetv 
VUKTOS dmrepxopevns: kat po Ka.Agovow AHTON. 315 
AEAGIZ 6°, ov pidda aoAdds, emitpexer Alyo- 


kepyt 





1 ru Cs read &r wporépw ? | 


@ [Longin.] De subl. x. 5-6 contrasts this passage of Aratus, 
ddlyov .. . épixe, with Hom. Jl. xv. 624-628 (ending rurdv yap 
ore Bavdrovo ¢épovra:), and awards the palm for sublimity to 

omer. 
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ing swoop of the South winds when the Sun joins 
Aegoceros, and then is the frost from heaven hard 
on the benumbed sailor. Not but that throughout 
the year’s length the sea ever grows dark beneath 
the keels, and, like to diving seagulls, we often sit, 
spying out the deep from our ship with faces turned 
to the shore; but ever farther back the shores are 
swept by the waves and only a thin plank staves off 
Death. 

But even in the previous month,? storm-tossed at 
sea, when the Sun scorches the Bow and the 
Wielder ¢ of the Bow, trust no longer in the night 
but put to shore in the evening. Of that season 
and that month let the rising of Scorpion at the 
close of night be a sign to thee. For verily his 
great Bow does the Bowman draw close by the 
Scorpion’s sting, and a little in front stands the 
Scorpion at his rising, but the Archer° rises right 
after him. Then, too, at the close of night Cyno- 
sura’s head runs very high, but Orion just before 
the dawn wholly sets and Cepheus from hand to 
waist.’ 

Further up there is another Arrow ° shot—alone 
without a bow. By it is the Bird’ outspread nearer 
the North, but hard at hand another bird 9 tosses in 
storm, of smaller size but cruel in its rising from the 
sea when the night is waning, and men call it the - 
Eagle (Storm-bird).* 

Over Aegoceros floats the Dolphin* with few 


&’ November, when the Sun enters Sagittarius. 


¢ Sagittarius. 
@ Vv. 303 ff. are ciscus e by Hipparch. i . 1-18, 
e Sagitta. * Cygnus. Aguila, Eagle. 


» Aétos, here derived from drat, “is blown,’ 
* Delphinus. 
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peoodbev nepoets: Ta d€ ot rept Téooapo. KeiTat 
yAnvea, trapBohadny dvo Trap So TENTNOTA. 
at TO pev ovv Bopew Kai adxjovos jeAtovo 
peconyus KEeXUTOL TO b€ veroOr TéAAeTaL aAda 
qoAra peTaéd voto. Kai HEeriovo KeAevOov. 
Aokos péev Tatviporo rows broxéKXrat adros 
QPION. py Ketvov Otis Kabaph evi vuKri 
tibod menTnw@ra tapepyeTat aAXa tremroiPor 
ovpavov elocavidwy mpodepeatepa Onyjcacbat. 
Totds ot kat ppoupds aetpoevy d70 vuTw 
paiverat dyporepovar KYON do Tool BeByKds, 


qouxiAos, aAA’ od mavTa tedacpuevos: aAAa Kar’ 


our Hy 
yacrépa KUGVEOS mepTeherau, ” de ot apn 
aorepe BeBAnrau Sewn) yévus, Os pa padora 
d&éa. cetpuder Kae paw kahéouo’ dvOpwrrou 
ZEIPION. ovKeTe Keivov ap jneriw avidvTa 
gutahat pevSovrar dvaddea dvddowoar. 
peta yap ov Expwe d1a orixas o€vs digas, 
Kal Ta pev Eppwoev, Tov Se prcov WXeoe Tara. 
Kelvou Kat KaTLOVTOS aKovopeVv* ot dé oy aAou 
on eevan pedeeoow eAapporepor TEpiKELVTAL. 
ogo 8° ’Opiwvos br’ audorépoot AATAOZ 
eupeves Quata mavra dudKerar. avtap oy’ aiet 
Letptos e€dmilev heperar peTiovTe eorxws, 
Kai ot emavTéAXer, Kai pw KatiovTa SoKevet. 


"H d€ Kuvos peydAoto car’ otvpny €Akerou APTO 


2 oe ee 


* The Kcliptic or apparent path of the Sun among the 


stars. 


> As the constellation of Taurus represents only the fore- 
quarters of the Bull it is natural to take rouaq=-porops, 
The schol., however, takes it as ‘* section,” 


9 


‘* forequarters. 
i.e. the section of the Zodiac represented by the Bull. 
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bright stars and body wreathed in mist, but four 
brilliants adorn him, set side by side in pairs. 

Now these constellations lie between the North 
and the Sun’s wandering path,* but others many in 
number rise beneath between the South and the 
Sun’s course. 

Aslant beneath the fore-body ® of the Bull is set 
the great Orion. Let none who pass him spread 
-out on high on a cloudless night imagine that, gazing 
on the heavens, one shall see other stars more fair. 

Such a guardian, too, beneath his towering back 
is seen to stand on his hind legs, the Dog° star- 
enwrought, yet not clearly marked in all his form, 
but right by his belly he shows dark. The tip of 
his terrible jaw is marked by a star that keenest of 
all blazes with a searing flame and him men call 
Seirius.* When he rises with the Sun,’ no longer do 
the trees deceive him by the feeble freshness of their 
leaves. For easily with his keen glance he pierces 
their ranks, and to some he gives strength but of 
others he blights the bark utterly. Of him too at 
his setting / are we aware, but the other stars of the 
Dog are set round with fainter light to mark his legs. 

Beneath both feet of Orion is the Hare 9 pursued 
continually through all time, while Seirius behind is 
for ever borne as in pursuit. Close behind he rises 
and as he sets he eyes the setting Hare. 

Beside the tail of the Great Dog the ship Argo” is 


¢ Canis Major, the Great Dog. @ Sirius, a Canis Majoris. 
¢ In July. f In the end of November. 9 Lepus. 
Bose At Canis ad caudam serpens prolabitur Argo | Con- 
versam prae se portans cum lumine puppim,” Cic. De nat. 
d. ii. 44; cf. Eratosth. Catast. 35 els 5¢ ra Aorpa dverébn 7d 
elSwrov ovx Sov avrijs, of 5 ofaxés elow Ews Tot iorov ovv Tots 
awndanlots. 
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apupvobev: ov yap TH ye KaTa Xpeos etal KédevBor, 
GAN’ omev Peperau TeTpappevn, ola Kal avrat | 
vijes, OT On vadrar ematpepwar Kopwyny 845 
Oppov €cepyopevor’ THhv 5 atriKa, mas GVAKOTITEL 

via, maXppobin dé Kabdmrerat 7 TyTEtpoLo- 

Os 7H ye mpvpynbev "Inaovis eAerau “Apyo. 

Kal 7a pev nepin Kal dvdarepos dxpe jap avrov 

isrov amo mpwpns péperat, TA Se aca daewy. 350 
Kal ot mnddAov Kexyadaopeévov €orypicras 
mooatv ur ovpatovat Kuvos mpomdpowfev idvros. 

Ty dé Kai ouK dXtyov Tp amdapol memrTnutay 

“Avdpopedny péya KHTOZ emepxomevov KareTreiyet. 

H pev yap Oprixos b10 mvoep Bopéao 855 
KekAevyn héperat, TO S€ ot vdoTos exOpov aywet 
KHTos, tro Kpid te cai "lyOvow aydoréporow, 
Boscov dep Torayot BeBAnuevoy aorepdertos. 
"  Olov yap xaxetvo Dedv bro roca dopetrat 
Aeiibavov HPIAANOIO, 7roAvKAavrov TroTapoio. 360 
Kat To ev "Opiwvos tro oxatov dda Teives: | 
deapoi 8” otpaior, tots "lyOves adxpou Exovran, 

Gppw ouppopéovrar amr’ ovpaiwy KaT.ovres: 

Kyreins 5° domev Aogins emeplg popéovrat 

eis €v eAauvopevor: evi 8° cdorépe TetpaivovTat 365 
Kijreos, 6s Keivouv mpwrn emixertar axdvOy. x 


Oi 8° oAtywp pétpw odiyn 9° eyKetpevor atyAn f | 


wf 





a Pao aca i, 8. 1 criticizes this: the bright stars, « on 
the deck, 8 on the keel, lie considerably East of the Mast. 

> See note on 167. 

© Cetus. 

@ Hipparch. i. 8. 5. 

¢ Eridanus, Flumen, the River, sometimes called the Nile. 
The Eridanus was identified with the river Po, into which ~ 
Phaéthon fell and where his sisters, the Heliades, wept for 
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hauled stern-foremost. For not hers is the proper 
course of a ship in motion, but she is borne back- 
wards, reversed even as real ships, when already the 
sailors turn the stern to the land as they enter the 
haven, and every one back-paddles the ship, but she 
rushing sternward lays hold of the shore. Even so 
is the Argo of Jason borne along stern-foremost. 
Partly in mist is she borne along, and starless froin 
her prow even to the mast,? but the hull is wholly 
wreathed in light. Loosed is her Rudder and is 
set beneath the hind feet of the Dog, as he runs 
in front. 

Andromeda, though she cowers® a good way off, 
is pressed by the rush of the mighty Monster® of 
the Sea. For her path lies under the blast of 
Thracian Boreas, but the South wind drives against 
her, beneath the Ram and the Pair of Fishes, the 
hateful Monster, Cetus, set as he is a little above 
the Starry River.4 

For alone are those poor remains of Eridanus,’ 
River of many tears, also borne beneath the feet of 
the Gods. He winds beneath Orion’s left foot, but 
the Shackles, wherewith the Fishes’ tails are held, 
reach from their tails and join together, and behind 
the neck of Cetus they mingle their path and fare 
together. They end in a single star of Cetus, set 
where meet his spine and head. 

Other stars mean in size and feeble in splendour, 


him; ‘poor remains,’ because Eridanus was partly burnt 
up. Aratus is the first to call the River Eridanus. 

f Stars lying between Argo and Cetus and the Hare, 
which were not grouped as a constellation and given a 
special name. Hipparch. i. 8. 2 f. says the ‘* nameless 
ren ” really lie between the River and the Helm of 

0. 
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peood&t wndaXiov Kai Kyreos eiAicoovrat, 
yAavKot menrnm@res bro trAcvpjor Aaywod 
vavupot: od yap Toi ye TeTUypévov €idwWAoto 

V4 4 > / / A 
BeBrdarar pedrdecow EOLKOTES, ola Te TroANa 
éfeins aTixowvTa Tape pXeT au aura, KéhevBa 
dvopevey eTewv: Ta Tbs dvSpaiv ovKér eovTwv 
eppdcar” 70° evonuey | dmavr’ dvopacrt kahéooar 
7ABa poppdaas. ov yap kK eduvnoato mavTwY 
oid8t Kexpiévwv ovop’ eimeiv, odde Sa7vat. 

A A , , > 9 A U4 
moAdoi yap mavTn, ToAéwv 8’ emi loa méAovrat 
pérpa TE Kal xpoin, mavres ye pev apdeAcKToe. 
TO Kal ounyepéeas oi eeicato ToinoacOan 
> f ” > 9? A wv ? ¥ 
aoTépas, opp emrak dM qTapakeipevos aAAos 
eldea onpaivorev. ddap 5 dvouacta yevovTo 


” A 9 4 A e ‘ 4 , 3 , 
doTpa, Kai ovKets viv dro Oavpari TéAAETAL aoTnp. 


GAN’ of ev KaBapois evapnpores €tdcbAotow 

paivovras- Ta, 8 évepBe Siwwxopevovo Aaywod 

Tavra pan’ Tepoevra Kal ovK : 6vopacra, Pepovrat. 
News 5 Aiyoxepijos, 70 moufou voToto, 

Ixers és Kijros rerpapevos aiwpetra 

olos amo mpotépwy, NOTION d€ € kucAjoxovaw, 
"AMor dé, omopadny drroxeipevor ‘Ydpoxo7i, 

Kijreos aiBepioto Kal “TxQvos nepeGorrat 

péooor vurxedees kal dyavypor: eyyvOt 5€ odewr, 

deferepiis aro Xelpos ayavod “T8poxcovo, 

oin tis T dAtyn xvous voaros evOa Kai ev0a 

oxidvapevon, Xaporoi Kai avaddées eidiooovrat. 

ev dé adi dvo padXov cevdopuevoe popéovTar 





* Hipparch. i. 8. 8 ff. discusses 367-385. As against 
Attalus who accused Aratus of redundancy and obscurity, 
Hipparchus thinks Aratus has given a masterly exposition 
(xexparnpévws drodedwxévac) of what was in his mind, namely, 
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wheel between the Rudder of Argo and Cetus, and 
beneath the grey Hare’s sides they are set without 
aname. For they are not set like the limbs of a 
fashioned figure, such as, many in number, fare in 
order along their constant paths, as the years are 
fulfilled—stars, which someone of the men that are 
no more noted and marked how to group in figures 
and call all by a single name. For it had passed his 
skill to know each single star or name them one by 
one. Many are they on every hand and of many 
the magnitudes and colours are the same, while all 
go circling round. Wherefore he deemed fit to 
group the stars in companies, so that in order, set 
each by other, they might form figures. Hence the 
constellations got their names, and now no longer 
does any star rise a marvel from beneath the horizon. 
Now the other stars are grouped in clear figures and 
brightly shine, but those beneath the hunted Hare 
are all clad in mist and nameless in their course. 

Below Aegoceros before the blasts of the South 
wind swims a Fish, facing Cetus, alone and apart 
from the former Fishes; and him men call the 
Southern Fish.> 

Other stars, sparsely set beneath Hydrochoiis,° 
hang on high between Cetus in the heavens and the 
Fish, dim and nameless, and near them on the right 
hand of bright Hydrochoiis, like some sprinkled 
drops of water lightly shed on this side and on that, 
other stars wheel bright-eyed though weak. But 
among them are borne two of more lustrous form, 
that he who first grouped the stars in constellations decided 


to group and name only those stars which spatially belonged 
together, pee those which did not naturally form a 
pg or figure. 
iscis Australis. ¢ Aquarius. 
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GOTEpES, ovre Tt TroAAov a drrnopot, ouTe pan’ eyyus* 
els prev oar duporéporor moa KaNds Te péyas Te 
"Y8poxeou, 6 6€ Kvaveov bird Kryreos oupy. 
TOUS TravTas kahéovaw * TAP. dXiyou ye ev GAAoe 
vewdO. To€evrijpos vio | Mporépowot mOoEGow 4ot 
Swwrot KiKry TEPLNYVEES eticoovrat. 

Adtrap oar aiBopevep KevTpw Tépaos pLeydaAoto 
LKopriov, ayxt vdorov, OTTHPION alwpetrar. 
Tob 5 "rou dAtyov Tp emt | Xpovov bd’ edvros 
Tmevoeae dyrumepyy yap deiperau "Apkroupov. ‘i 
Kal T@ pev pda TayXV per Hopot elo Kédevor 
*Apkrovpy, TO be Oacaov df’ éorrepiny dda vetrat. 
GAN’ dpa Kal zrepi Keivo Ouriprov dpxain Nvé, 
avO pwr kdaiovoa qovov, Xeysdvos. é nKev 
etvadtov péya ofa. kedaropevar yap exeivy 41¢ 
vies dzo dpevds elot, Ta 8 dAAoVev dAAa mdav- 

oKel 

onpar’ ,» €TOLKTELPOVCA. trohuppoBious avOpurtrous . 
To pe poe mreAdyet vepéewv ethuprevov dev 
EvXEO peaadBe Ketvo Pavnpevan oupav® aoTpov, 
avTo pev avededdv Te Kai ayAadv, vy 5é paAAov 415 
KupaivovTe véder tremieopevov, ola te mroAAa 
OAiBer’ avaoréAAovros Gmrwpwot avépovo. 
TroXAdice yap Kal TodTo voTw Ere ofa TITVOKEL 
N vg avri, poyepoion xapilopevy vavryow. 
of 8° ef pey Ke wiPwvrar evaiowa onpawovon, 420 








¢ This is not Sagittarius but the Centaur, usually 
identified with Cheiron. Both being regarded as centaurs 
they are often confused. Even the name Cheiron is some- 
times used of Sagittarius, e.g. Germanicus, drat. 668. 

> These form Corona Australis, the Southern Crown, 
Zrépavos Nértos. 
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not far apart and yet not near: one beneath both 
feet of Hydrochoiis, a goodly star and bright, the 
other beneath the tail of dark-blue Cetus. This 
cluster as a whole men call The Water. But others 
low beneath the forefeet of the Archer (Centaur), 
turned in a circled ring,’ go wheeling round the sky. 

Belowthe fiery sting of the dread monster, Scorpion, 
and near the South is hung the Altar.° Brief is the 
spacé thou wilt behold it above the horizon: for it 
rises over against Arcturus.? High runs the path of 
Arcturus, but sooner passes the Altar to the western 
sea. But that Altar even beyond aught else hath 
ancient Night, weeping the woe of men, set to be a 
mighty sign of storm at sea. For ships in trouble 
pain her heart, and other signs in other quarters she 
kindles in sorrow for mariners, storm-buffeted at sea. 
Wherefore I bid thee pray, when in the open sea, 
that that constellation wrapt in clouds appear not 
amidst the others in the heavens, herself unclouded 
and resplendent but banked above with billowing 
clouds, as often it is beset when the autumn wind 
drives them back. For often Night herself reveals 
this sign, also, for the South Wind in her kindness to 
toiling sailors. If they heed her favouring signs and 


¢ Ara, fabled to be the altar on which the gods swore 
when Zeus proceeded inst Cronus: ‘* Inde Nepae [i.¢. 
Scorpion] cernes propter fulgentis acumen | Aram quam flatu 
permulcet spiritus austri,” Cic. De nat. d. ii. 44. ‘* Neve 
sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram,” Ovid, M. ii. 139. 

@ 4.¢., according to the interpretation of Hipparchus and 
Attalus, the Altar is as far from the South Pole (vérios 
wédos, apavhs woos) as Arcturus is from the visible Pole 
(6 det pavepds bros), This, says Hipparchus, is not true, as 
Arcturus is 59° from the North Pole, while a, the bright star 
in the middle of the Altar, is only 46° from the South Pole 
(Hipparch. i. 8. 14 f.). 
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ala te Kodhd Te mdvTA Kal apria TOLHowVTaAL, 
autix’ edapporepos méAerat movos: ei b€ KE VL 
tyboBev eurrdntn dew) GVvEeLoLo Oveda, 
AUTWS dampogaros, 7a 5é Aaidea mavra tapaén, ] 
dAAoTe prev Kal maymray UTdBpvya vavTiAAovrar, 4 
dMore 6°, at Ke Atos Tra,paviacopevoto TUXwOW 
evxopevor, Bopew dé mapacrpayy dvéuov ts, 
moa pan’ rAjoavres 6, ohms maw eoxepavro 
aAAjAous € emt vyt. votov 0° én onuare TovTw 
deidx0t, péxpe Bopjos arracrpayavros iona. 43( 
et dé Kev eomrepins peev GAOS KENTATPOY azrein | 
dos dgov TpOoTEepns odin b€ pe etAvot dxdvs 
avrov, arap peromiobev eoiKdra onpara TEVXOL 
Nové éxl rrapdhavdwrrs Ournpiw, ov ce pada xp7 
és vorov GAN’ evpoto Teptoxoméew avenovo. 435 
Anes 8° dorpov éxetvo d0w drroxeipevov adAois: 

Tod yap Tow TA prev avdpi €ouxdra vewdOt Ketras 
LKopriov, trmovpaia 8 bard odiow XnAai Exovor. | 
auTap 6 deEirepyy aiel ravvovt. eoiKev 
> vd A , 9 4 e 3 A 
avtia dwwroto Wurnpiov, ev dé of ampit 44 
aAAo pan’ ecopnKwrat éAnAdpevov dua. xetpos 
@HPION’ Ws ydp pw mpdTepor éerredypifarro. 

* For the gen. after tna: ¢f. Aristoph. Frogs 815. 

>4.e. when the shoulder of the Centaur culminates 
(uecovpaye?). Hipparch. i. 8. 19 ff. complains that Aratus 
does not specify which shoulder, which is not a matter of in- 
difference, as they would not both culminate at the same time. 

¢ Centaur, cf. “‘ Propterque Centaurus, ‘ Cedit equi partes 
properans subiungere Chelis. Hic dextram porgens, Quad- 
rupes qua vasta tenetur, Tendit et illustrem truculentus 
cedit a Aram,’” Cic. De nat. d. ii. 44. 

4 Hipparch. i. 8. 21 f. says Aratus is wrong here, since 
nearly the whole of the Centaur lies under Virgo, only his 


right hand and the forelegs of the horse stretc ing below 
the Claws. 
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quickly lighten their craft and set all in order, on a 
sudden lo! their task is easier: but if from on high 
a dread gust of wind smite their ship, all unforeseen, 
and throw in turmoil all the sails, sometimes they 
make their voyage all beneath the waves, but at 
other times, if they win by their prayers Zeus to 
their aid, and the might of the north wind pass in 
lightning, after much toil they yet again see each 
other on the ship. But at this sign fear the South 
Wind, until thou see’st ? the North Wind come with 
lightning. But if the shoulder of Centaur is as far 
from the western as from the eastern sea,? and a 
faint mist veils it, while behind Night kindles like 
signs of storm upon the gleaming Altar, thou must not 
look for the South, but bethink thee of an East Wind. 

The constellation of Centaur® thou wilt find 
beneath two others. For part in human form lies 
beneath Scorpio, but the rest, a horse’s trunk and 
tail, are beneath the Claws.¢ He ever seems to 
stretch his right hand* towards the round Altar, but 
through his hand is drawn and firmly grasped 
another sign—the Beast, for so men of old have 
named it. 

¢ Hipparch. i. 8. 23 objects that between his right hand 
and the Altar lies the whole of the Beast (Onpiov) and most 
parts of the Scorpion; cf. v. 402 f. 

4 Fera or the Wolf. Manilius i. 440 confuses the Beast 
with the Cetus of Andromeda. The Centaur was represented 
as holding in his left a thyrsus with a Hare hung upon it, in 
his right a Therium, of what nature the ancients did not de- 
fine; cf. Cic. Arat. 211 ** Hic dextram porgens quadrupes qua 
vasta tenetur | Quam nemo certo donavit nomine Graium.” 
Frequently the Beast is confused with the Hare, but in later 
times it is generally known as the Wolf. Cf. [Eratosth.] 
Catast. 40 &xe. 5é xal év rats yxepol 7d Neyduevov Onplov . . . 
tives 52 doxdy hac avrd elvac olvov, é& 05 orévder rots Oeots émi 7d 
Ourijpiov. exer be abrd év rp deta xerpl, év de ry dpiorepe OUpoor. 
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"AM? Exe ydp te Kal dAdo wepaidbev EAKerae 


GoTpov’ 
e 4 A A , > A 
TAPHN pv Kaheovat. 70 dé Cwovre eouds 
teres eiAetrat’ Kal ot _kepadn bird _Héacov 445 


Kapxivov ¢ ixvetras, omeipy 8° bio compa Aéovtos, 
ovpn dé Kpémarar brrép avrod Kevratipov. 
pécon d5€ ozreipy KPHTHP, TULary 5° émixecrat 
€lowAov KOPAKOZ oneipyy KOTITOVTL couKds. 
Kai pay kat mpoxron Atdtpos vo Kada 
paeives. 450 
Tatra xe Onyjcao TrOpEpXopEvey eviauT av 
éfeins raXivepa: Ta yap Kal mavTa pan’ adrws 
ovpav® ed evdpnpev dydAwara VUKTOS tovons. 
Ot 8° émpi€ ddXot wévr’ aorépes, oddSEev Opotor, 
4 > , , , 
mavrobev eidwAwy SvoKxaidexa Siwevovrat. 455 
> “A ” 3 > ” e 4 9 V4 
ovK av er eis dAXous cpdwy éemTEKETpato 
Keivous Axe Kéovras: emel TAVTES peravdorar, 
paxpot d€ opewy elow éAvcoopevwy eviaurot, 
paps, dé ojpara Ketrae darompobev eis Ev lovreww. 
odd €rt Gapoaréos Keivwy €yw* adpKios Etnv 460 | 
amAavéwy Ta Te KUKAG Ta 7 alPEpt Oar’ EvioTreEtv. 
*Hrot pev ta ye Ketras adiyKia Suwwrotow { 
U4 ~ 4 lé ” 4 LA 
Téooapa, TOV KE padoTa 700n OpEAds TE yEvotToO 
@ wepat6dev occurs four times in Aratus, here and 606, 645, 


720. In the last three cases it means ‘‘ from the Eastern 
horizon.” The schol. on the present lee says ‘* either 


from the East or from a quarter beyond and farther than the 
Centaur.” > Crater, the Cup. 
¢ Corvus, the Crow. Both these small constellations lie 
on the back of Hydra. d 
4 Procyon or Canis Minor. 
¢ The Fixed Stars. t The Planets. ‘ 


9 The reference, as the scholiast says, is to the ‘‘ great 
Platonick yeere ” agree the péyas or réXeos éviaurés, when 
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Another constellation trails beyond,* which men 
call the Hydra. Like a living creature it winds 
afar its coiling form. Its head comes beneath the 
middle of the Crab, its coil beneath the body of the 
Lion, and its tail hangs above the Centaur himself. 
Midway on its coiling form is set the Crater, and at 
the tip the figure of a Raven* that seems to peck at 
the coil. 

There, too, by the Hydra beneath the Twins 
brightly shines Procyon.4 | 

All these constellations thou canst mark as the 
seasons pass, each returning at its appointed time: 
for all are unchangingly and firmly fixed’ in the 
heavens to be the ornaments of the passing night. 

But of quite a different class are those five other 
orbs, that intermingle with them and wheel wander- 
ing on every side of the twelve figures of the Zodjac. 
No longer with the others as thy guide couldst thou 
mark where lies the path of those, since all pursue 
a shifty course, and long are the periods of their 
revolution and far distant lies the goal of their con- 
junction.? When I come to them my daring fails, 
but mine be the power to tell of the orbits of the 
Fixed Stars and Signs in heaven. 

These orbits” lie like rings, four in number, chief 
in interest and in profit, if thou wouldst mark the 


there is a general reversion of nature to the position at the 
beginning of the period, a so-called dwroxardoracts. Then. 
the planets moving in different orbits and with different 
speeds complete their orbits together (Plato, Timaeus 39). 

* The four rings are the Great Circles of the Equator and 
the Ecliptic and the smaller circles of the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. Thus in size the Equator is 
au to the Feliptic, while the two Tropics are equal to one 
another. 
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HeTpa, TrepiaKomeovTt KaTavopevey eviauTav. 
onpata 5° eb pada maow emppydnv mepikerrat 46. 
moAAa Te Kal oxedo0ev mavTn OUVEEPYLEVA TAVTA. 
avrot 8° amAavées Kal apnpdtes adAjAovow 
mavres* atap petpw ye Svw Svolv avripépovrar. 

Ei moré tow vuxros Kabapis, ote mavras 

ayavovs 

dorépas avOpwros émdeixvurat ovpavin Nv€, 47 
ovdé tis ddpavéwy déperar Siydunve ceAjvn, 
GAAa Ta ye Kvépaos ditadaiverar ofa mavTa— 
€l more ToL THOGdE qept Ppevas ixeTo batpa, 
oxepapevy mavTn KEKEGOUEVOV evpét KUKAw 
ovdpavor, i) Kai tis Tor émotds dAos eerkev 47! 
Ketvo mepryAnves: Tpoxanoy, TAAA My KaAéovow* 
To 8° How xXpouny pev aAlyKwos ovKerL Kudos 
Swetrar, Ta Sé perpa Tdc01 Tuovpwv mEp eOvTWV 
oi So, toi 8é odhewv peéya petoves etNicoovrat. 

Tay 6 pev eyyvbev eori KaTepyopevov Bopéao. 48 
év 5€ of duporepar kepahal ABipuv opeovrat, 
ev O€ Te youvara keira dpnporos ‘Hyoxovo, 
Aa) dé Kvn Kal dpuorepos pos er atT@ # 
Ilepoéos, “AvSpopedns b€ peony ayK@VvosS BrrepOev 
Sefirepny ETEXEL* TO pe ot Oevap byob Ketrar, 48 
doodTepov Bopéao, vere 5 jemuKeKAurau ayKwv" 
onal S° “Iarmetot, Kat Urravxevov "OpviBevov 
apn ovv Kedadf, Kadoi 7’ "Oduotixeor Dot, 
adrov Swvevovrat eAnAdpevor qept KUKAov: 
9 5° dAiyov héperat voTwwrépy, ovd” émuBaAAet, 49( 
IlapQévos: ad\Aa Adwv Kat Kapkivos: of pev dp’ 

appa 
e€eins Kéarar BeBAnuevor, avrap 6 KUKXos 
* Hipparch. i. 9. 1 ff. reads dardarées, t.¢, without breadth, 
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measures of the waning and the waxing of the 
Seasons. On all are set beacon lights, many in 
number, all every way closely penned together. 
The circles are immovable,* and fitted each to 
other, but in size two are matched with two. 

If ever on a clear night, when Night in the 
heavens shows to men all her stars in their bright- 
ness and no star is borne faintly gleaming at the 
mid-month moon, but they all sharply pierce the - 
darkness—if in such an hour wonder rises in thy 
heart to mark on every side the heaven cleft by a 
broad belt,® or if someone at thy side point out that 
circle set with brilliants—that is what men call the 
Milky Way. A match for it in colour thou wilt find 
no circle wheel, but in size two of the four belts are 
as large, but the other two are far inferior. 

Of the lesser circles one ¢ is nigh to Boreas at his 
coming, and on it are borne both the heads of the 
Twins and the knees of the stedfast Charioteer, and 
above him are the left shoulder and shin of Perseus.¢ 
It crosses Andromeda’s right arm above the elbow.¢ 
Above it is set her palm, nearer the north, and south- 
ward leans her elbow. The hoofs of the Horse, the 
head and neck of the Bird/ and Ophiuchus’ bright 
shoulders? wheel along this circle in their course. 
The Maiden * is borne a little to the South and does 
not touch the Belt, but on it are the Lion and the 
Crab. Thereon are they both established side by 

which he defends against 5¢ r\arées, which was preferred by 
Attalus. 


> The Galaxy or Milky Way. ° Tropic of Cancer. 
¢ Hipparch. i. 10 disputes these statements ; ¢/. i. 2. 


f id ealers i. 10. t # Hipparch. i. 10. 9. 
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Tov pev O70 aTHOos Kal yaorépa péxpt Trap’ aida 
Téuver, Tov dé Sunveréws vrévepe yeXeiov 
Kapxivor, xe parvora dtyardpevov KE voroass 49! 
opBev, t wv” _ OpbaAyot KUKAov exdrepbev ib tovev. 
Tob pev, Goov Te pdAvoTa, de GKTw petpnDevros, 
mevre pev evdia, oTpeperat Kal’ OmrépreEpo. yains, 
TO Tpla o ev méeparn’ Bépeos d€ of ev Tporrat €iow. 
GAN’ 6 pev ev Bopéw rept Kapxivov € EOTTPLKTAL. 50( 
os 5° avriowvre voTw péoov Alyoxepija 

Téuver Kai todas “Yépoydouv kat Kijreos ovpyy: 

] Ud @? 4 > A A 9 4 A 
év dé of €art Aaywos: atap Kuvos od pada zroAAjv 

” > ? e lé > 4 UU > 4 ? 
aivutrat, GAA’ onmdonv énéxes moolv: ev Sé ot 


Kal peya. Kevravpovo peTddpevor, € év 8€ re Kévrpov 505 
Ukopriov, ev kat Td€ov a dyavod Tofeuripos. 
TOV TrUparrov Kabapoito TapEepXopevos >péao | 


és vorov neAvos Peperar TpemeTai ye pev adrod 
XElpLeptos. kal ot Tpla prev mrepitéAAeran vybod 


TaVv OKT, Ta Sé TévTE KATUPUXO. Swevovras. 51 
Meood& 8 apudotépwv, acaos monte Ta- 
AaKros, 


yatay drroarpEepeTar KdKNos SuyowrvrTe €ouxws: 

ev O€ of juata vuely t ‘oaterau apporepnow, 
PAivovros Bépeos, toté 8° elapos toTapevo.o. 

ohpa d€ of Kpvds Tavpovd Té yoUvata Ketrat, 515 
Kptos pev kata pcos €AnAdpevos ba KvKdAov, 
Tavpou d€ cxeAewv Goon mepidaivera oxad€. 

ev dé Té ot Carn eddeyyéos "Opiwvos 





@ Hipparch. i. 3. 5ff., i. 9. 10. 
> Summer Solstice, the longest day, 22nd June. 
¢ Tropic of Capricorn, Hipparch. i. 2. 21, i. 10. 16. 
4 Winter Solstice, the shortest day, 22nd December. 
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side, but the circle cuts the Lion beneath breast and 
belly lengthwise to the loins, and the Crab it cuts 
clean through by the shell where thou canst see 
him most clearly cut, as he stands upright with his 
eyes on either side of the Belt. The circle is 
divided, as well as may be, into eight parts, whereof 
five in the daytime wheel on high above the earth 
and three beneath the horizon.* In it is the Turn- 
ing-point of the Sun in summer.” This circle is set 
round the Crab in the North. ‘ 

But there is another circle* to match in the 
South. It cuts through the middle of Aegoceros, 
the feet of Hydrochoiis, and the tail of the sea- 
monster, Cetus, and on it is the Hare. It claims no 
great share of the Dog, but only the space that he 
occupies with his feet. In it is Argo and the mighty 
back of the Centaur, the sting of Scorpio, and the 
Bow of the bright Archer. This circle the sun 
passes last as he is southward borne from the bright 
north, and here is the Turning-point of the sun in 
winter. Three parts of eight of his course are 
above and five below the horizon. 

Between the Tropics a Belt,’ peer of the grey 
Milky Way, undergirds the earth and with imaginary 
line bisects the sphere. In it the days are equal to 
the nights’ both at the waning of the summer and 
the waxing of the spring. The sign appointed for it 
is the Ram9 and the knees of the Bull—the Ram 
being borne lengthwise through it, but of the Bull 
just the visible bend of the knees. In it are the 
Belt of the well-starred Orion and the coil of the 

¢ The xvxdos lonuepwés or Equator, a Great Circle like the 
Milky Way. 

f Spring and Autumn Equinoxes, Hipparch. i. 9. 9. 

9 ‘Hipparch. i. 10. 18 ff. 
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Kapa T° aifoperns “Tdpns- evi ot Kal eAagppos 
Kpnrnp, ev 6e Képaé, evi 38° dordpes ov pdAa 
moAXot 52\ 
Xnldwv ev TD S ‘Oguovxea yoova popet Tau. 
ov pay Alnrod dmrapeiperat, a.AAd. ob eyyus 
Znvos anretra peyas dyyenos. 7 O€ Kat” avdTov 
immein Ke \) Kat vmavyevov eidicoovTaL. 
Todvs pev trapBoAadnv cpbods aepiBadderat 
dS cov 52! 
peooobe qmavras exe 6 de TETPATOS ecopnxwrat 
Aogos € ev dypoTepors, of pw p exdrepler € Exovoty 
dyrumepny TpomriKol, péacos de € peaooOt TEpvel. 
ov kev “A@nvains xeipav dedidaypevos arp | 
adAn KoAAjoatTo KuAwdopeva TpoxaAeva 53 
TO td Te Kal TOOE TAVTA TEpPLO’ aupndov éXicowv, 
ws Ta y evarGé pio. Trayiw cvvapnpdta KiKAw 
e€ 7 jods emt VUKTO. Sucderat jpata waved. 
Kal To pev avré\et Kal avrika vero Suver , 
mavrTa TrapaBpAndnv: pia dé opewy € €oTiv ékaoTOU B34 
efeins exarepbe KaTnAvoin T dvodds Te. 
atrap 6 y WkKeavod Técoov TrapapeiPeTar VOwp, 
Gocov am Atlyoxepijos avepxopévoio pdAvora 
Kapkivov eis avudvra KuAivderar* Gooov amd 
dvr ew eméxet, TOOTOV ye pev aAAdbe Suva. 540 
Ocoov o dPIaAnot to Ports GaroT emer at ayn, 
efdicis a dv TOoon pW Urrodpap.o1. atrd.p EKAOTH 
ton perp Dei toa OUw meEpiTéuveTat doTpa. 
Zwtdvov d€ € KUKAov emixAnow KaAgovow. 


@ Or *‘is blown”; dyretra: is dw. Ney., see Vv. 315. 

> Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, and the Equator. 

© Ecliptic, xdxdos dogds, circulus obliquus, the apparent path 
of the Sun in the heavens. 
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gleaming Hydra: in it, too, the dim-lit Crater and 
the Crow and the scanty-starred Claws and the 
knees of Ophiuchus are borne. But it has no share 
in the Eagle, but near it flies ¢ the mighty messenger 
of Zeus. Facing the Eagle wheel the head and 
neck of the Horse. 

These three Belts ? are parallel, and at right angles 
to the Axis which they surround and which is the 
centre of them all, but the fourth® aslant is fixed 
athwart the Tropics: they on opposite sides of the 
Equator support it at either limit, but the Equator 
bisects it. Not otherwise would a man skilled in 
the handicraft of Athena join the whirling Belts, 
wheeling them all around, so many and so great like 
rings, just as the Belts in the heavens, clasped by 
the transverse circle, hasten from daWn to night 
throughout all time. The three Belts? rise and set 
all parallel but ever single and the same is the point 
where in due order each rises or sets at East or West. 
But the fourth circle passes over as much water of 
ocean ¢ as rolls between the rising of Aegoceros, and 
the rising of the Crab: as much as it occupies in 
rising, so much it occupies in setting. As long as is 
the ray cast to heaven from the glance of the eye, six 
times as long a line would subtend this Belt. Each 
ray, measured of equal length, intercepts two constel- 
lations. This circle is called the Belt of the Zodiac. 


4 Hipparch. ii. 1. 17. 

¢ The distance between the point of the horizon (ocean) 
where the Sun rises at Mid-Winter and the point where he 
rises at Mid-Summer. 

¢ Each side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is 
equal to the radius of the circle (Euclid iv. 15). If the 
earth be regarded as the centre of the celestial sphere, the 
ray cast from the eye of the observer to the vault of heaven 
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T@ &u Kapkivos éori, Adwv 8 éxt 7G, Kat br’ 
avrov 545 
Tlapbévos: ai 8 emi ot XnAat Kal Lkoprrios avrTos, 
Togeurns TE Kal Alydxepus, € emit O° Alyoxepii 
‘Ydpoxcos: dvo 8° avrov vn’ *] xIves dorEepowvT at: 
Tous dé pera Kpids, Taipds 8° eri 7H Aidupoi re. 
év Tots nEeAwos hépetat SvoKaidexa Traow 550 
TavT eviavTov aywVv, Kal ot TEpL TOUTOV tovTt 
‘KUKAov aé€ovtas TGcat émuKdpmio. wWpar. 

Tod 8 6ocov KotAow Kat’ wKeavoto dvyTas, 
Tocoov drrep yains déperau: don 8° emi vuKri 
ef alel Svvovot duwdeKades KUKAOLO, 555 
Trocoa 8 avréAdovot. tooov 8° éml pKos éxdoTy 
yoE aiel TerdvvoTat, Gaoov Té TEP TULoV KUKAOU 
dpxopérns amd vuKrés deiperat typo yains. 

Ov Kev dmoBAnrov SeConnpevep Tpa.T 0s etn | 
poupdasy oxenteatar 6 or avréAAnow € exdorn: 560 
alet yap Tae YE Puy} ovvavepxerat avros 
nedvos. Tas o av ke meproxeipavo paddora 
eis auras opduy: aTap €b vepeeco péAatvat 
yivowr 7 Opeos KEKpUp evar avrédXouev, 
onpar emrepxopernow dpnpora moujoac0at. 565 
avros 8° av pada TOL KEpawy exdrepBe. didoin 
‘Qkeaves, Ta TE moNa, meproTpepeTar ot avT@, 
veud0ev OnTrhos keivwv popenow EKGOTHV. 

Ov ot adaupdrarou, OTE KAPKINOZ avréAAnjow, 
dorépes audorepwlev elcodpevor TrEpixewwrat, 570 





is the radius of the sphere, and six lines of that length will 
give the inscribed regular hexagon, Each of those sides 
will subtend an arc of the sphere containing two signs of the 
Zodiac. Bisect each side, and each half side will correspond 
to one sign. This method of describing the Zodiac is what 
424, 
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In it is the Crab; after the Crab the Lion and 
beneath him the Maiden; after the Maiden the 
Claws and the Scorpion himself and the Archer and 
Aegoceros, and after Aegoceros Hydrochoiis. Be- 
neath him are enstarred the Two Fishes and after 
them the Ram and next the Bull and the Twins. In 
them, twelve in all, has the sun his course as he 
leads on the whole year, and as he fares around this 
belt, all the fruitful seasons have their growth. 

Half this Belt is set below the hollow of the 
horizon, and half is above the earth. Every night 
six constellations of this circle’s twelve set and as 
many rise; as long is each night ever stretched as 
half the belt rises above the earth from the fall of 
night. 

Not useless were it for one who seeks for signs of 
coming day to mark when each sign of the Zodiac 
rises. For ever with one of them the sun himself 
rises. One could best search out those constellations 
by looking on themselves, but if they be dark with 
clouds ‘or rise hidden behind a hill, get thee fixed 
signs for their coming. Ocean himself will give thee 
signs at either horn—the East or the West—in the 
many constellations that wheel about him, when 
from below he sends forth each rising sign. 

Not very faint are the wheeling constellations that 
are set about Ocean at East or West, when the Crab 
Vergil refers to in Ecl. iii. 40 ff. “In medio duo signa, 
Conon et—dquis fuit alter Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus 
orbem, Tempora quae messor, quae curvus arator haberet ?” 
Our ‘“‘ray ” is, of course, derived fram radius. 

¢ The Zodiac is a Great Circle and therefore is bisected 
by any other Great Circle, ¢.g. the horizon. Now day lasts 
while the Sun is above the horizon. When the Sun is 


setting a half circle of the Zodiac has risen since his rising, 
1.6. six zodiacal signs. 
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eyyis. 

ovd’ a. av er’ “Apxropurag ely mods dpdotépwler, 

pete jparvos, 70 8” emi mAdov € EVYUXOS 707. 580 

TéTpact yap potpats dyivdus KaTLOVTa. Bourny 

"OKeavos O€xeTau: 6 8 enn Pdeos Kopeonra, 


Bovlur@ eméxeu TrA€tov dixa vUKTOS tovons, - 
Tos 6 Gr’ jeAiovo KATEPXO}LEvot0 duntae. 
Ketvas of Kal vuKTES em ope Svovte A€yovrac. 58s 


@s ot pev dSuvovaw, o 5° avrios, oddev aeuxys, | 

add’ ed pev Cav, ed 0° dyporeporor paewvos 

cpors ’Qpiwyv, Eideds ye pev Ede merroubs, 

mavra pépwv Ilorayov, cépaos ‘Tapareiverar dMov. | 
"Epyouevw Sé AEONTI Ta pev KaTa mdvTa 


pepovrar a 
Kapxivw coo’ edvovtro, kat Aletds. atrap 6 ye 
Tvo0é 


* i.6, facing the East; or reversed, i.e. standing upon his 
head, cf. 620 (Hipparch. ii. 16), 669. Hence in later times 
he is also Oeds tis xaraxépada xeluevos. The peculiarity of his 
rising feet-foremost and setting head-foremost (Hygin. Asér. 

iii. 5 ** Hic occidens capite prius quam reliquo corpore devenit 4 
ad terram; qui cum totus occidit ut pendere pedibus 
ex Arctico -circulo videatur, exoriens ante pedibus quam 
reliquis membris ”) is referred to by Manilius v. 645 ff. He ‘ 
who is born under this constellation—‘‘ Nixa genu species et 
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rises, some setting in the West and others rising in 
the East. The Crown sets and the Southern Fish as — 
far as its back. Half the setting Crown is visible in 
the sky but half already sinks beneath the verge. 
Of Engonasin, backward turned,? the waist is still 
visible but his upper parts are borne in night. The 
_ rise of the Crab brings down from knee to shoulder 
the wretched Ophiuchus and Ophis to the neck. No 
longer great on both sides of the horizon is Arcto- 
phylax but only the lesser portion is visible, while the 
greater part is wrapt in night. For with four signs? 
of the Zodiac Bodtes sets and is received in the 
bosom of ocean; and when he is sated with the 
light he takes till past midnight in the loosing of 
his oxen,° in the season when he sets with the sink- 
ing sun. Those nights are named after his late 
setting. So these stars are setting, but another, 
facing them, no dim star, even Orion with glittering 
belt and shining shoulders and trusting in the might 
of his sword, and bringing all the River, rises from 
the other horn, the East. 
At the coming of the Lion those constellations 
wholly set, which were setting when the Crab rose, 
and with them sets the Eagle. But the Phantom 


Graio nomine dicta Engonasi (ignota facies sub origine 
constat) ”’—will be plotter and a footpad, or—a tight-rope 
walker: ‘‘ Et si forte aliquas animis exsurget in artes | Tn 
praerupta dabit studium vendetque periclo | Ingenium. Ac 
tenues ausus sine limite grassus | Certa per extentos ponet 
vestigia funes, At caeli meditatus iter vestigia perdet | 
_ Paene sua et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso.” 
’ Hipparch. ii. 19. 
¢ Bootes takes a long time to set because he sets in a 
erpendicular position, while he rises quickly (608) because 
fre is in a horizontal position (Hipparch. ii. 17 ff.). 
@ Eridanus. 
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@ 9-7 , A ? ~ 
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4 Oé Oder yains torov diydwoa Kar’ adrov, 60! 
llap8évos Fwos azraca wepaddev apre yevynrat. 
Oud’ av erepyopevae XHAAI, Kai AemTa dadovoa, 
ddpacro. trapiovev, erret peya ona Bowrnys 
3 / > , , > , 
GOpdos avréAXer BeBoAnpéevos “ApKrovpouo. 
"Apyw 8 «d+ pdda maca pernopos é€ooeTat 7dy° 610 
GAN “Ydpn, Kéxvrar yap ev otpav@ 74ABa mroAAy, 
ovpis dv devoito. pdovnv Oo emi XnAal dyovow ? 
Seirepyy KYHnv avris emvyouvidos axpis 
9 A v4 > A A v4 ~ 
aiet L'vvE, ater 5€ Avpn TapatremTyn Gros, 615 
6vTwa ToUTOV dioTov Umoupaviwy EldwAwy 
duddrepov Svvovra Kai €€ érépns avidvTa 
modAdKus avtovuxet Oneduefa. Tot péev ap’ otn 
Kvnn adv XynAfjou paciverar audorépnow: 
avros 8° és Kepadny Ett Tov TeTpappevos GAAn 62 
LXKopriov avréAdovra pever Kat pvtopa Tdgov- 
1 ef Hipparch. cod. L ii. 2. 42. Cf. Cic. <Arat. 396 
‘*Totaque iam supera fulgens prolabitur Argo”? ; German. 


617 ‘*Celsaque puppis habet”; Avien. 1133 ‘iam celso 
Thessala puppis Aethere subvehitur”’; od ACM and schol. 
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On His Knees sinks all save knee and left foot 
beneath the stormy ocean. Up rises the Hydra’s 
head and the bright-eyed Hare and Procyon and 
the forefeet of the flaming Dog. 

Not few, either, are the constellations which the 
Maiden at her rising sends beneath the verge of 
earth. Then set the Cyllenian Lyre, the Dolphin 
and the shapely Arrow. With them the wing-tips 
of the Bird up to her very tail and the farthest 
reaches of the River are overshadowed. The head of 
the Horse ® sets, sets too his neck. The Hydra rises 
higher as far as Crater, and before her the Dog brings 
up his hind feet, dragging behind him the stern of 
Argo of many stars. And she rises above the earth, 
cleft right at the mast, just when the whole of the 


- Maiden has risen. 


Nor can the rising Claws, though faintly shining, 
pass unremarked, when at a bound ¢ the mighty sign 
of Bodtes rises, jewelled with Arcturus.? Aloft is 
. risen all of Argo, but the Hydra, shed as she is afar 
over the heavens, will lack her tail. The Claws bring - 
only the right leg as far as the thigh of that Phantom 
that is ever On his Knees, ever crouching by the Lyre 
—that Phantom, unknown among the figures of the 
_ heavens, whom we often see both rise and set on the 
selfsame night. Of him only the leg is visible at the 
rising of both the Claws: he himself head-down- 
ward‘ on the other side awaits the rising Scorpion 
and the Drawer of the Bow/ For they bring him: 


¢ Cygnus > Pegasus. ¢ See 585 n. 
q The penne star in Bootes (a Bootis). 
° Cf. 5 / Sagittarius. 


2613 Sewdy epecrnadr ’Odiovxéa ° rod pav Ereira A; om. 
M. 
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"Apxrou kwAvovar, mddas Kai yotva Kal i€vv. 
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Scorpion brings his waist and all aforesaid; the Bow 
his left hand and head. Even so in three portions is 
he all brought up piecemeal above the horizon. 
Half the Crown and the tip of the Centaur’s tail are 
upraised with the rising Claws. Then is the Horse 
setting after his vanished head, and dragged below 
is the tail-tip of the Bird,* already set. The head of 
Andromeda is setting and against her is brought by 
the misty South the mighty terror, Cetus, but over 
against him in the North Cepheus with mighty hand 
upraised warns him back. Cetus, neck downward, 
sets to his neck, and Cepheus with head and hand 
and shoulder. 

The winding River? will straightway sink in fair 
flowing ocean at the coming of Scorpion, whose 
rising puts to flight even the mighty Orion. Thy 
pardon, Artemis, we crave! There is a tale told by 
the men of old, who said that stout Orion laid hands 
upon her robe, what time in Chios he was smiting 
with his strong club all manner of beasts, as a service 
of the hunt to that King Oenopion. But she forth- 
with rent in twain the surrounding hills of the 
island and roused against him another kind of beast 
—even the Scorpion, who proving mightier wounded 
him, mighty though he was, and slew him, for that 
he had vexed Artemis. Wherefore, too, men say 
that at the rising of the Scorpion in the East Orion 
flees at the Western verge. Nor does what was left 
of Andromeda and of Cetus fail to mark his rise but 
in full career they too flee. In that hour the belt of 
Cepheus grazes earth as he dips his upper parts in 
the sea, but the rest he may not—his feet and knees 
and loins, for the Bears themselves forbid.’ The 


*@ Cygnus. > Eridanus. 
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> Nereids, whom Cassiepeia offended by: vying with them ~* 
in beauty. 
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hapless Cassiepeia herself too hastes after the figure 
of her child.* No longer in seemly wise does she 
shine upon her throne, feet and knees withal, but 
she headlong plunges like a diver, parted at the 
knees; for not scatheless was she to rival Doris and 
Panope.® So she is borne towards the West, but 
other signs in the East the vault of heaven brings 
from below, the remaining half of the Crown‘ and 
the tail of the Hydra, and uplifts the body and head 
of the Centaur and the Beast that the Centaur holds 
in his right hand. But the fore-feet of the Centaur- 
Knight @ await the rising of the Bow. 

At the coming of the Bow up rises the coil of the 
Serpent and the body of Ophiuchus. Their heads 
the rising of the Scorpion himself brings and raises 
even the hands of Ophiuchus and the foremost coil 
of the star-bespangled Serpent. Then emerge from 
below some parts of Engonasin, who ever rises feet- 
foremost,’ to wit, his legs, waist, all his breast, his 
shoulder with his right hand; but his other hand 
and his head arise with the rising Bow and the 
Archer. With them the Lyre of Hermes and 
Cepheus to his breast drive up from the Eastern 
Ocean, what time all the rays of the mighty Dog 
are sinking and all of Orion setting, yea, all the 
Hare, which the Dog pursues in an unending race. 
But not yet depart the Kids of the Charioteer and 
the Arm-borne (Olenian) Goat’; by his great hand 


° 4.6. of Corona Borealis (cf 625), as Hipparchus, who 

ees with the statement, interprets rd Norby rod Zrepdvov. 
Grotius wrongly supposed the words to mean Corona Aus- 
tralis—which was unknown to Aratus under that name. 
See 401 n. 

@ bhp of the Centaur, as in Pind. P. iv. 119, iii. 6, ete. 

¢ Cf. 620 n. t Cf. 164 n. 
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they shine, and are eminent beyond all his other 
limbs in raising storms, when they fare with the 
sun. 

His head, hand and waist set at the rising of 
Aegoceros*: from waist to foot he sets at the rising 
of the Archer. Nor do Perseus and the end of the 
stern of jewelled Argo remain on high, but Perseus 
sets all save his knee and right foot and Argo is gone 
save her curved stern. She sinks wholly at the 
rising of Aegoceros, when Procyon sets too, and there 
rise the Bird® and the Eagle and the gems of the 
winged Arrow and the sacred Altar, that is estab- 
lished in the South. 

When Hydrochoiis¢ is just risen, up wheel the 
feet and head of the Horse. But opposite the 
Horse starry Night draws the Centaur, tail-first, 
beneath the horizon, but cannot yet engulf his head 
and his broad shoulders, breast and all. But she 
sinks beneath the verge the coiling neck and all the 
brow of the gleaming Hydra. Yet many a coil of 
the Hydra remains, but Night engulfs her wholly 
with the Centaur, when the Fishes rise ; with the 
Fishes the Fish? which is placed beneath azure 
Aegoceros rises—not completely but part awaits 
another sign of the Zodiac. So the weary hands 
and knees and shoulders of Andromeda are parted 
—stretched some below and others above the 
horizon, when the Two Fishes are newly risen from 
the ocean. Her right side the Fishes bring, but — 
the left the rising Ram.¢ When the latter rises, 
the Altar is seen setting in the West, while in the 


* Capricorn. > Cygnus ¢ Aquarius. 
4 The Southern Fish, Piscis Australis. 


¢ Aries, ; 
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@ Taurus. ’ Gemini. 
° Of. 581. @ Eridanus. 
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East may be seen rising as mueh as the head and 
shoulders of Perseus. 

As to his belt itself disputed might it be whether it 
rises as the Ram ceases to rise or at the rising of the 
Bull,* with whom he rises wholly. Nor lags behind 
the Charioteer at the rising of the Bull, for close are 
set their courses. But not with that sign does he rise 
completely, but the Twins® bring him wholly up. 
The Kids and the sole of the Charioteer’s left foot 
and the Goat herself journey with the Bull, what 
time the neck and tail of Cetus, leviathan of the 
sky, rise from below. Now Arctophylax is begin- 
ning to set with the first of those four © constella- 
tions of the Zodiac that see him sink wholly, save 
his never setting left hand that rises by the Great 
Bear. 

Let Ophiuchus setting from both feet even to his 
knees be a sign of the rising of the Twins in the 
East. Then no longer is aught of Cetus beneath 
the verge, but thou shalt see him all. Then, too, can 
the sailor on the open sea mark the first bend of the 
River ¢ rising from the deep, as he watches for Orion 
himself to see if he might give him any hint of the 
measure of the night or of his voyage. For on every 
hand signs in multitude do the gods reveal to man. 


Markest thou not? Whenever the Moon with wEeaTHER 
slender horns shines forth in the West, she tells of a 5145S 
new month beginning : when first her rays are shed 
abroad just enough to cast a shadow, she is going to 
the fourth day: with orb half complete she pro- 
claims eight days: with full face the mid-day of the 
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Twooxrers rade Kat od, 7a yap ovvaeiderat 7dn 20 

evveaaidera KvKAa paewood jediovo, 

Gaca 7 amo Cuvns eis Eoyatov “Opiwva 


Nvé émdwetrar Kiva te Opacdy ’Qpiwvos, 755 
ot Te Tlocevddwvos Opuirevor 7 Atos avrod 
dorépes dvOpebrrovat TETVY LLEVA ONpaivovow. 25 


TOD Kevan TremOvN| OO" peAor 5€é TOL, €l MOTE VL 
moTEveEls, evpety doa mov Kexpnyeva Ketrau 


onpara Xeysepious dvépous 7 Aaihame movTou. 760 ! 
pox os per oXiyos, TO dé upiov avrix’ dverap 
yiver” emuppoovvns ated Trepudaypeven dvdpt. 30 


avros pev Ta mpara Gawrepos, ed DB O€ Kal t d\Aov 
TaApEeLTwv auvncev, Gr’ eyyubey Wpope Keynes. 
TloAAdKe yap Kai tis te yaAnvain bo vuKTi — "768 
¢ Both the (heliacal) rising (in September) of Arcturus q 
and his (cosmical) setting (in March) brought stormy 
weather. In the Rudens of Plautus the Prologue is spoken 


by Arcturus who says (70f.) ‘*Nam signum Arcturus 
omnium sum acerrimum: Vehemens sum exoriens, quom 
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month ; and ever with varying phase she tells the 
date of the dawn that comes round. 

Those twelve signs of the Zodiac are sufficient to 
tell the limits of the night. But they to mark the 
great year—the season to plough and sow the 
fallow field and the season to plant the tree—are 
already revealed of Zeus and set on every side. 
Yea, and on the sea, too, many a sailor has 
marked the coming of the stormy tempest, remem- 
bering either dread Arcturus® or other stars that 
draw from ocean in the morning twilight or at the 
first fall of night. For verily through them all the 
Sun passes in yearly course, as he drives his mighty 
furrow, and now to one, now to another he draws 
near, now as he rises and anon as he sets, and ever 
another star looks upon another morn. 

This thou too knowest, for celebrated by all now 
are the nineteen cycles® of the bright Sun—thou 
knowest all the stars wheeled aloft by Night from 
Orion’s belt to the last of Orion and his bold hound, 
the stars of Poseidon, the stars of Zeus, which, if 
marked, display fit signs of the seasons. Wherefore 
to them give careful heed and if ever thy trust is 
in a ship, be it thine to watch what signs in the 
heavens are labouring under stormy winds or squall 
at sea. Small is the trouble and thousandfold the 
reward of his heedfulness who ever takes care. 
First he himself is safer, and well, too, he profits 
another by his warning, when a storm is rushing 
near. 

For oft, too, beneath a calm night the sailor 
occido vehementior ”; cf. Hor. C. iii. 1. 27 f. ‘* saevus Arcturi 
cadentis Impetus.” 

® The nineteen-year cycle of Meton. For this and follow- 
ing lines see Introduction, p. 379. 
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vija mepLaTeMet mepoBnpevos pt Baddcons: 

GAAoTe Sé TpiTov Huap ETUTPEXEL, adore TELTTOV, 35 

dMore 5° dmpodarov Kakov tkeTo- mavro, yap ovmw 

ex Awos avOpurrot ywaoKopev, add" ert ToNAa 

KEKpUTITAL, Tay al KE Gedy Kat eoavtixa dwoet 770 

Zevs* 6 yap ovv yeveny dvOpav dvagpavdov opéAden, 

mavrolev eBopevos, aavTn 5° 6 ye onjpata daivwv. 40 

GAAa dé ToL Epeet 7rov Sixdwoa oeAnvn 

mAnOvos dppotépwlev 7 avrixa mem An Guia. 

dAAa. 8’ dvepxopevos, TOTE 5° apy vukti KeAevwv 7715 

meAvos: Ta oe ToL Kal a au € €ocerat adda 

ONMATA Kal TEpL VUKTL Kat jpare moinoaoba. 45 
LkénreEo 56 Tp@Tov Kepawy exdreple ceAnvyny. 

adore yap T adAyn pw emuypaper € Eamrepos alyAn, 


dAAote 8” addota popgai Kepowar oednvyy 780 
edfds deLopavny, at ev TpiTy, at Sé TEeTApT’ | 
TAWV Kal TEpt pLNVvOS epearadros KE mBovo. 50 


derr77) pev kabapy TE TEpL TpiTov Tpap € €ovca. | 

evduds kK’ Etn: Aemri 5€ Kat eb D pan’ epevOnjs 

mevparin Tmaxtwv d€ Kal dBreinor Kepaiats 7185 

TéTpaToV eK TpiTarovo pows a dyvevnvov €xovoa. 

7) voTw duBruvras 7 q) voatos eyyus eovTos. 55 

et 8é x’ da’ dudorépwy Kepdwy, tpirov Fpap 
ayovoa, 

par exwevoTaly p70’ baridwoa pacivy, 

aA’ opoat exdreple TEpLYVapLTT WO Kepatat, 790 

éomépuot K’ avEpot Kelvyy peta. vUKTA. pepowro. 

et S aureus opby, Kat TéTpaTov pap aywwel, 

Tv ay xEy@vos cuvayerpopevo.o diddcoKot. 





* Verg. Georg. i. 424-435, Plin. V.H. xviii. 347 ‘* Proxima 
sint iure lunae praesagia,” etc. For this part of Aratus the 
reader should consult the whole of Plin. NV. H. xviii. § 218—end. 
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shortens sail for fear of the mornjng sea. Sometimes 
the storm comes on the third day, sometimes on the 
fifth, but sometimes the evil comes all unforeseen. 
For not yet do we mortals know all from Zeus, but 
much still remains hidden, whereof, what he will, 
even hereafter will he reveal; for openly he aids the 
race of men, manifesting himself on every side and 
showing signs on every hand.. Some messages the 
Moon will convey with orb half-full as she waxes or 
wanes, others when full: others the Sun by warnings 
at dawn and again at the edge of night, and other 
hints from other source can be drawn for day and 
night. 

Scan first the horns on either side the Moon. 
For with varying hue from time to time the evening 
paints her and of different shape are her horns at 
different times as the Moon is waxing—one form on 
the third day and other on the fourth. From them 
thou canst learn touching the month that is begun. 
If she is slender and clear about the third day,” she 
heralds calm : if slender and very ruddy, wind’; but 
if thick and with blunted horns she show but a feeble 
light on the third and fourth night, her beams are 
blunted by the South wind or imminent rain. If on 
the third night neither horn nod forward or lean 
backward, if vertical they curve their tips on either 
side, winds from the West will follow that night. 
But if still with vertical crescent she bring the fourth 
day too, she gives warning of gathering storm.4 


’ Theophr. De signis 51 xal 6 pels day rpiratos dv Aammpds 
D, ebdrecvdr. 

¢ Theophr. 12 dav péev 9 rupwons, mvevparadn onualver rov 
paiva, édav dé fopuddns, Vdarwdn. 

@ Theophr. 38 xemdvos dé rdde . . . 7d ondrhnov dv Spbdv 
D uéexpe rerpddos Kal el eBxuxdov, xedoes wéxpe Sexorduou. 
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3 D ? € 4 A 4 Ss 2 4 
| ei S€ KE OF KEPAwY TO LETHOPOV Ev ETrLVEUN, 


Sevd€xOar Bopew: sre 8° daridyot, voroto. 195 
| avTap émv Tpitowoav OXos epi KUKAoS EACON 
| wdvrn epevOdpmevos, dra Kev TOTE XElpeEpos Ein: 65 


peilove 8 av xeysdve mrupwrepa powicoorro. 
} LKérreo 8 és awAnBiv te Kat duddorepov 


duxyoweoay, : 
9 4 > Uj 2Q>s 3» 4 > x, A 
nev aeLopernv nO €s Képas avOs iodoay, 800 
e > \ “A : ‘d A e + 
Kai Ot el xpoln TEKpaipeo pnVvos ExdoTov. 
4 A A aN? W , 
mavTn yap Kabaph Ke pad’ evdia Texpnparo: 70 


U4 > 3 4 4 > 7 4 
mavra 5 épevOopevn Soxéew aveuow Kedevbous: 
GAAoM 8° aAXo peAatvopevyn Soxéew veroto. 
onpara & ov pdda maow én” jac wavrTa TéeTUKTAL’ 805 
GAA’ Goa pev TpiTaTy TE TeTApTaly TE méAOVTAL, s 
péopa Styawpevns, Styddos ye pev ayxpis én’ 

9 A 
QUTnV 15 
4 , > A Ud 3 , 
onpaiver Suyopnvov, atap maAw ex Suyoujvou 
és Siydda POysevnv: Exerar Sé of adrixa Tetpas 
A > 


pnvos arovyopevou, TH 5é TpiTaTH EemdvTos. 810 

el O€ Ke ply Trept macav dAwal KuKAdowvrat | 

] Tpets He Svw-mrepiKeipevat He pul otn, 80 
| TH pev tf aveéuoo yadnvains te Soxeverv, 

pPnyvupervyn avéepoo, wapawopery dé yadjvns: 4 


@ Theophr. 27 fore dé onpeta ev Aly Kal cedyvy Ta. uev 
pédava vdaros 7a 5’ EpvOpd mvevparos. édv dé oO pels Bopelov 
Svros dpOds elorjxy, Sépupor elwOacw émirvely kal o uyy yepepds 
diaredet. Srav pév h Kepala (7 dvw) Tov unvos éxtxdary, Bdbpecos 
6 pels. Srav dé 7 Kdrwev vérios’ éav dé dpOds Kal wh Kadds 
éyxexAynévos pméxpt rerpddos xal eSxuxdos elwhe xemudfew péxpe $ 
Sixounvlas. aonpualver fopwdns uev Ov Vowp, mupwdns dé wveiyua. | 

> Theophr. 8 ds 3’ adrws Exe xal wepl rov piva exavrov’ 
dixoropodat yap at re rmavoéAnvor kal al dydba xai al rerpddes, doe 
awd voupnvlas ws dm’ dpxis Set oxometv, ueraBddde yap ws éxl rd 
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If her upper horn nod forward,* expect thou the 
North wind, but if it lean backward, the South. But 
when on the third day a complete halo, blushing red, 
encircles her, she foretells storm and, the fierier her 
blush, the fiercer the tempest. 

Scan her when full and when half-formed on 
either side of full, as she waxes from or wanes again 
to crescent form, and from her hue forecast each 
month. When quite bright her hue, forecast fair 
weather; when ruddy, expect the rushing wind; 
when dark stained with spots, look out for rain. 
But not for every day is appointed a separate sign,? 
but the signs of the third and fourth day betoken 
the weather up to the half Moon; those of the 
half Moon up to full Moon; and in turn the signs of 
the full Moon up to the waning half Moon; the 
signs of the half Moon are followed by those of the 
fourth day from the end of the waning month, and 
they in their turn by those of the third day of the 
new month. But if halos¢ encircle all the Moon, 
set triple or double about her or only single—with 
the single ring, expect wind or calm?; when the ring 
is broken, wind’; ‘when faint and fading, calm ; 


won ev rH TeTpdds, day de uh, dv Ty Syddby, ef 5é uh, ravoedivy’ 
dd 5é mavcedHvou els dyddnv POlvovros, cal dd ravrys els TerTpada, 
amd dé rerpddos els Thy vounnviay. 

© d\wh (ddws), lit. *‘ threshing-floor.” Seneca, V.Q. i. 2 
‘‘coloris Varii circulum . .. hunc Graeci halo vocant, nos 
dicere coronam aptissime possumus.. . tales splendores 
Graeci areas vocaverunt, quia fere terendis frugibus destinata 
loca rotunda sunt.” 

4 Theophr. 51 ddws dé dav duaras way] Kal papavOf, evdlay 
onpalvec. 

¢ Theophr. 31 ai dAwves wept riv cedivnvy mvevparwieas 
padrov A rept HrLov’ oynpmalvovor bé wveiua paryetoar epi dudw, 
kal 7 dy payy, Tavry mvedpua. 
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‘rat Sto 8° dy Xetpcive mepitpoxaowro oeAjvnv: 
peilova 5° av xeydva Pe por TpedKros dAws, 
Kat paov pedaveboa, Kad el pnyvvaro padov. 
Kal TG pLev ovv emt unui ceAnvains Ke 7rUOoL0. 
e J , 4 tA 29? 
HeAiow S€ rou pedérw exdrepbev idvros. 
| neAiw Kat paAdov eouxdra onpara Ketrat, 
duddrepov SvvovTt Kal €K TEpaTns aylovre. 
BH ot mouctAAouTo véov BaMovros d.poupas 
| KUKAos, Gr’ evdiov KEexpnuevos HLaTOS eins, 
pe Tt Offa depot, paivorro dé Autos a amdvrn. 
el 8’ avrws Kabapdv pw é€xot BovAvotos Wp, 
duvot 8” avédedos padaxiy brrodeieAos alyAny, 
al Kev errepxojevns Hots €B’ drevd.0s Ein. 
ovy Om7dTe KotAos éevddpevos treptTédAn, 
9Q> C¢ 4.9 3 / ¢€ \ a e \ “A 
ovd O1f6T “aKTiVvwY ai He vorov at de ; Bopya 
oxlouevar Barwon, 7a 8° ad mept pécoa daeivn, 
d Trov 7 veroio SuepxYeTa H avepovo. 
Lnérreo 8’, et Ke Tou adyat dreikwo’ HEerjLovw, 
avrov és HéAwov: Tod yap oKomlal Kai apiorat: 
” / e wm ” > 4 U4 A 
El Ti ot HTrov Epevos emiTpéxer, ola Te TOoAAG 
éA\kopevwwy vedéwv épvbaiverar addofev adda, 
7 €t mov pedavet’ Kai ToL TA ev VdaTOS EOTW 
, 4 \ > 9» 4 4 > > 4 
onpata péAdovros, Ta 8° epevlea mravr’ avéwouo. 
El ye ev apdorépos auvdss Kexpypevos etn, 
¢ Verg. G. i. 438 ff. ‘*Sol quoque et exoriens et cum se 
condet in undas, Signa dabit ; solem certissima signa sequun- 
tur, Et quae mane refert et quae surgentibus astris. _ Ille 
ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortum, Conditus in nuben, . 
medioque refugerit orbe, Suspecti tibi sint imbres ; namque 
urguet ab alto Arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique 
sinister.” 
® Theophr. 50 fAtos nev dviay Aapmpds kal wh Kavparlas xal 


bh Exwv onuetov under év dauTp evdlay onualve. 
° Theophr. 50 xal duduevos HrLos xetudvos els kabapdv evdrecvés, 
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two rings girding the Moon forebode storm ; a triple 
halo would bring a greater storm, and greater still, 
if black, and more furious still, if the rings are 
broken. Such warnings for the month thou canst 
learn from the Moon. 

To the Sun’s ¢ march at East and West give heed. 
His hints give even more pertinent warning both at 
setting, and when he comes from below the verge. 
May not his orb, whenever thou desirest a fair day, 
be variegated when first his arrows strike the earth, 
and may he wear no mark at all but shine stainless 
altogether.’ If again thus all pure he be in the 
hour when the oxen are loosed, and set cloudless in 
the evening with gentle beam, he will still be at 
the coming dawn attended with fair weather.° 
But not so, when he rises with seemingly hollow 
disk, nor when his beams part to strike or North or 
South, while his centre is bright. But then in truth 
he journeys either through rain or through wind.4 

Scan closely, if his beams allow thee, the Sun 
himself, for scanning him is best, to see if either 
some blush run over him, as often he shows a blush or 
here or there, when he fares through trailing clouds, 
or if haply he is darkened. Let the dark stain be 
sign to thee of coming rain, and every blush be sign 
of wind. But if he is draped both black and red at 
dav uh Tats wporépas tuépacs els wh xadapdy deduces D é& evdidr. 
obrw dé ddndov. Kal édv xemudfovros 7 vats yévnrac els xadapdv, 
evocewdv. Verg. G. i. 458 ff. ** At si cum referetque diem 
condetque relatumn, Lucidus orbis_ erit, frustra terrebere 
ue Et claro silvas cernes Aquilone | moveri.” 

eophr. 96 xal édy Kothos dalynrat o HALos, dvéuou # bdaros 

Td onuetoy . . . édw al axrives ai pew mpds Boppav, al dé wpds 

vdrov oxitwvras Tovrou wécou bvros Kar’ SpOpov, cody Vdaros Kal 

dvéuou onueiby éorw (Verg. G. i. 445f.). Plin. N.H. xviii. 
$42 ** Primumque a sole capimus praesagia,” etc. 
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A a 4 
Kat Kev VOwp popéot Kal barnvepwos TavvotTo. 
4 
et O€ of } avidvTos 7 avtixa Svopevowo 
> a 4 4 9 > er > Ad] 
akrives ovviwor Kat apd’ evi memAndwouw, 
4 an & >? 3 IA 
q] Wore Kal vedewv TremLEcpevos 7) 6 y’ és HO 
oA > A v4 
XnTAL grapa vuKTos, 7 €€ Hods emt vuKTA, 
ww a 
ari Kev KaTidvTL TrapaTpéxo. Hata Ketva. 


pnd Gre ot ddtyn vedeAn mapos avréAAnow, 
U 


! 


Thy b€ per axrivwy Kexpnuevos adros aepO7, 
dpvnorety veroto. oAvs 8° Gre of mrept KUKAOS 
olov rnKkopevw éevaAlyKvos edptvntat 
mpOTov avepxojevoto, Kai ab emi petov tnow, 
Evd.ds Ke PEpoito* Kal el moTE XEiLaTos WEN 
DXPHCAL KaTLWY. GTap UOaToS HpLEpwwoio 
ywopevov Katomabe mrept védea oKomréecbar 
Kad 57 Svopévov teTpappevos HeAtovo. 
nv pev drrooKidyot peAawopevn eixvia 
neAvov vedeAn, Tal d° audi pv evOa Kai eva 
aKrives peconyvs EAucodpmevar Stydwvrat, 
iT av €r’ els H@ oKémaos Kexpnevos eins. 
et 8° 6 prev avededos Bamrou poou éamepiow, 
Tat dé KaTepyopevou vedéAat Kai Er’ olyopévoto 
aAnoiae ecoTHKwWoW epevlées, od} ce para xp7 
avptov ov0’ emt vuKTi TrEepiTpoeew VeToto* 

’ 67767’ HeXiovo papawopevyow porta. 
eEamrivyns axrives am’ otpavdley ravdwvrrat, 


‘olov apaddvvovrat Gte aoxidnot Kat” (Od 


loTapevyn yains Te Kal hEeAiovo ceAT Vn. 





@ Verg. G. i. 450 ff. ‘‘ Hoc etiam emenso cum iam decedit 
Olympo, Profuerit meminisse magis; nam saepe videmus 
Ipsius in vultu varios errare colores: Caeruleus pluviam 
denuntiat, igneus Euros; Sin maculae incipient rutilo im- 
miscerier igni, Omnia tum pariter vento nimbisque videbis 
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once, he will bring rain and will strain beneath the 
wind.* But if the rays of the rising or setting Sun 
converge and crowd on one spot, or if he go from 
night to dawn, or from dawn to night, closely beset 
with clouds, those days will run in company with 
rushing rain. Nor be thou heedless of rain, what 
time before him rises a thin mist, after which the 
Sun himself ascends with scanty beams.2> But when 
a broad belt of mist seems to melt and widen before 
the rising Sun and anon narrows to less, fair will be 
his course, and fair too, if in the season of winter his 
hue wax wan at eventide.° But for to-morrow’s 
rain face the setting Sun and scan the clouds. Ifa 
darkening cloud overshadow the Sun and if around 
that cloud the beams that wheel between the Sun 
and it part to either side of the cloud, thou shalt 
still need shelter for the dawn.? But if without a 
cloud he dip in the Western ocean, and as he is 
. sinking, or still when he is gone, the clouds stand 
near him blushing red, neither on the morrow 
nor in the night needst thou be over-fearful of 
rain. But fear the coming rain when on a sudden 
the Sun’s rays seem to thin and pale *—just as they | 
often fade when the Moon overshadows them, what 
time she stands straight between the earth and 
Fervere. non illa quisquam me nocte per altum Ire neque 
ab terra moneat convellere funem”; cf. Theophr. 27. 

’ Verg. G. i. 446 ff. ‘*ubi pallida surget Tithoni croceum 
linquens Aurora cubile, Heu male tum mitis defendet pam- 
pinus uvas.” 

° Theophr. 50 xal édv Svvwy yemudvos wxpds Fj, evdlay 


onpalver. 

4 Theophr. 11 xa dav xaragepouévov rob Alou idlornra 
végos bp’ od dav oxlfwura al dxrives, xemuepivdv Td onpeiov, 

¢ Theophr. 13 xal Srav dvloxovros rot 7Alov al avyal olov 
éxdelrovros xpopua loxwow, bdaros onpeiov. 
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ov0 , OTE of éméxovre havjpevar 70e mp0 
gaivorras veperar drrepevOees dMobev aAAat, 13! 
dppavroe yivovrar en Tare Kelvep dpoupau. 

pnd QUTWws, ET edvre _Téepny OmrOTE mporabetoat 


axrives haivovrar erick 7@0e apd, 870 
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> a A , 343 @ , 
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3 > 37 4, ‘ 4 > U 
el 0° OAtyos Tavdotro Trept Svodos axTivecou, 


olov Tov pararat vepédar dopeovar padvora, 875 
Hr dv emTEpXOpLevoto TrEpLovodeowT avéeovo. 
ove pe jediov axeddbev peAavetoas aAwat 145 


evouoe* doodTepa d€ Kal doreupes peAavedoar 

paAdov xewpepiasr: Svo 5° av yaderwrepas elev. 
Kerteo 8 7 avidvTos 7 avrixa Svopévoro, gat 

el mou ot vepewy Ta TapHAa kucdjoKovras 

7 voTov ne Bopijos epevberau 7 n exdrepbev, 190 

pd? ovTW oKOTLnY TAaUTHY dyevnva puidacerv. 

ov yap, or apudotépwlev ouod epi péaoov 


€XovoL | 
37 a 4 A 9 a 
nedvov Keivat vedeAar oxedov wKeavoio, gai 
yiverar dBortn dud0ev Xeyavos lovTos. 
4 
et ye pev ex Bopéao pi’ otn powiacorTo, 15! 


eK Bopéw mods Ke pepor, votin Sé vorow, 
7) Kai tov palamryyes ETLTPOXOWO veroto. 

: amrepious Kal b wadov ETTLT PETE OT LACL Tovrots® 890 
éo7repolev yap ou@s onpatverar eupeves ale. 


® Cicero ap. Priscian. x. 11 ‘*‘ Utcum Luna means Hype- 
rionis officit orbi, Stinguuntur radii caeca caligine tecti.”’ 

> Theophr. 10 vdaros pev ody onueta ra Torabra dSoxe? elvat. 
évapyéorarov pev odv Td éwOtwdv, Srav pd jArlov dvarorjs palyyrat 
érigovlacov onuetov' yap avOnuepivdv émionuaive. Tp 
nNuepav ws ert 7d rodv, 
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Sun: nor are the fields unwetted on that day, when 
before the dawn, as the Sun delays to shine, reddish 
clouds appear here or there.” Be not heedless either 
of wind or rain © to come, when, while the Sun is still 
below the verge, his precursor beams shine shadowy 
in the dawn. The more those beams are borne in 
shadow, the surer sign they give of rain, but if but 
faint the dusk that veils his beams, like a soft mist 
of vapour, that veil of dusk portends wind. Nor are 
dark halos* near the Sun signs of fair weather: 
when nearer the Sun and dark without relief, they 
portend greater storms: if there are two rings, they 
will herald tempests fiercer still. 

Mark as the Sun is rising or setting, whether the 
clouds, called parhelia,* blush (on South or North or 
both), nor make the observation in careless mood. 
For when on both’ sides at once those clouds gird 
the Sun, low down upon the horizon, there is no 
lingering of the storm that comes from Zeus. But 
if only one shine purple to the North, from the 
North will it bring the blast; if in the South, from 
the South ; or down pour the pattering raindrops. 


With even greater care mark those signals when | 


in the West, for from the West the warnings are 
_ given ever with equal and unfailing certainty. 


¢ Theophr. 11 Kat édy éx vepedav dvéxy, vdarixbdv, Kal édy 
axrives dvlcxovTos avarelywor mply dvareiia, Kowdv vdarTos 
onpetov Kai avémou. 

4 Theophr. 22 xal dAws al pwédavar vdarexdy, kal uGddov al 
Seidys. 

¢ So-called ‘* mock suns,” ‘‘ imagines solis ” (Seneca, V.Q. 
i. 11). 

f Theophr. 22 eae mapyAvo Svo yévwrrat, kal 6 ev vordder, 6 
dé Boppader, xal aes dua, Bdwp da raxéwy sunalvonets of, 
Seneca, N.Q. i. 12. 

9 Theophr. 9 wapydtos orddev ins 7, Vdwp A dvepov sjudlven 
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LiKenreo Kal SATNHN.  pev T Alyn etkvia «16 
adxAvi Boppain bo Kapxww aynAdte: 
adi dé pw So derrra Pacwopevor fopeovTar 
dorépes, ovre Tt 70AAov a darjopot, ovTe pan’ eyyts, 80 
aAN’ Scoov TE pddora TUyouatov oticacBau: 
els ev rap Bopéao- votw O° émixéKAtrat dddos. _ 16 
Kal TOL pe kaeovrat ONOI* péoon dé Te Datv7. 
Ire Kal efamrivns mdvrn Awos evdudwrros 


yiver’ ddavros 6An* Tot 8 dudorépwhev idvres 906 
dorépes aA Awy avroaxedov ivddAovra.: 
ovk dAlyw xeyadve TOTE KAVCovTaL apoupat. 110 


el be peraivyntrat, Tot O° abrir EOUKOTES wow 
dorépes dyPorepot, mept x vdare onpatvore. 
el 0’ 6 pev ex Bopéw Parvys dpevnva paeivor 90E 
Aemrrov emaxAveuy, voTLos 8’ *“Ovos ayAacs ely ; 
Sewdex Gar avemwovo vdtou: Bopéw d5é yada xp7 175 
EumraAw dxhuoevre Paewopevyy te Soxevetv. 

Lipa dé Tow avepowo Kal oidaivovea Oddacoa 


4 @ \ A‘. 3 9% 9 aA \ 4 910 
yweo8w Kat paxpov em aiyadAot Bodwyrrtes, 
> fe 9 > / e 4 93 4 > RA 
aKkTal T Elvadvor oMOT’ EvdiOL HYHEOCAL | 
yivovran, Kopugat TE Bopevar ovpeos cicpac. 18) 


Kai 8 av emt Enpnv 6t épwo.os ov KaTa KOojLOV 
e€ adds €; EPXNTAL Pwvy mepuToMa AcAnkeds, 


KUWULLEVOU Ke O@dAaccay ¥ _Umep oper” dvépov. 915 
Kat MOTE Kal KeTrpot, Om6T €EVOLOL TrOTEOVTAL, 
avria peMovrwy ave peov etn da pépovra. 185 


moAAaKt 8° aypiades vijcoa 7 eivadidwar 





® Cicero ap. Priscian. xvi. 16 and xviii. 172 ‘* Ast autem 
tenui quae candet lumine Phatne.” 

> Praesepe ; Theophr. 23 ev rG xapxlyp Sto dorépes eioly, ol 
Kadovpevor Svar, wv 7d merakd 7d vepédLoy  Hdrvy xadounern. 
Totro éay fopHdes ylyyra, vdarixdy. Plin. NH. XVill. 353. 
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Watch, too, the Manger.* Like a faint mist in 
-the North it plays the guide beneath Cancer. 
Around it are borne two faintly gleaming stars, not 
far apart nor very near but distant to the view a 
cubit’s length, one on the North, while the other 
looks towards the South. They are called the 
Asses, and between them is the Manger. On a 
sudden, when all the sky is clear, the Manger 
wholly disappears, while the stars that go on either 
side seem nearer drawn to one another: not slight 
then is the storm with which the fields are deluged. 
If thé Manger darken® and both stars remain un- 
altered, they herald rain. But if the Ass to the 
North of the Manger shine feebly through a faint 
mist, while the Southern Ass is gleaming bright, 
expect wind from the South: but if in turn the 
Southern Ass is cloudy and the Northern bright, 
watch for the North wind. 

A sign of wind be the swelling sea,? the far 
sounding beach, the sea-crags when in calm they 
echo, and the moaning of the mountain crests. 

When, too, the heron ¢ in disordered flight comes 
landward from the sea with many a scream, he is 
precursor of the gale at sea. Anon, too, the stormy 
petrels when they flit in calm, move in companies to 
face the coming winds. Oft before a gale the wild 

¢ Theophr. 43 4 rod bvou ddrvy el ouwvicrara Kal fopepa 
ylverat, xeOva onualve. . 

4 Verg. G. i. 356 ff.; Theophr. 29 @d¢daoca oidoica, Kal 
axral Bodcat cal alyiards 7xav dveuddns ; cf. 31; Cic. De div. 
i. 8; Plin. V.H. xviii. 359 f. 

¢ Theophr. 28 atOua xal vijrrac kal &ypiat kal riBacal vdwp 
Hév onualvovor dvbuevar, mrepvylfovoca: dé dveuov. ol xémrdor 
evdlas odons dra dy rérwvra dvepov mpoonualvoucr. . . . épwitds 
dwd Oardrrys werbuevos xal Body rvevmaros onuciov éort, kal dws 
Body péya dvenwons. 7 
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altura xepoata TwdcoovTa mTreptyecou: 
7 vepedn 6 Opeos pndverat ev Kopudjow. 92 
non Kal mato, AeuKAS yrpevov dxavOns, 

~ 9 9 lA > > 2 A 
anu eyévovr’ avéuou, kwhis aAos ommdtre toot = 19 
” 3 ? a) by 4 »¥ > > @ 
aKpov emimAwwot, Ta ev Tapos, aAXa 8’ drricaw. 

Kai @épeos Bpovrai re kai dorpamrat evOev iwow, 


” ] U bd 
evlev emrepyoj.evoto TrEepioKoTreey aveuoto. 92: 
A A a, @ 3 > 4 > h 
Kal dua vuKTa péAavay or aoTépes alocwow 
4 | > » e A‘ ¢€ 4 
rappéa, Tol 5 omlev pupot drroAevKaivwrrat, 19 


f. 4 > A eg > , 
devdexGar KEeivors adTnv ddov €pyouévoto 
4 “ A \ » > , > hb 
mvevLaTos’ TV de Kal dow evayTion aicowou, 
cAAot & ef dco jepewr, TOTE o7 mepvAato 930 
mavTotwy avejLeuv, ot T dxptitoi etot padvora, 
dxpita € mvelovow en dvdpdor Texpnpacbar. 20 
Adrap 6 Gr’ €& evpoto Kal €k VOTOU ) doTpanrnaw, 


dAdore 8° ex Cedupou, Kal GAAoTe Trap Bopéao, 


57) TOTE TIS medAdyer € ev. Seidue vauTiNos dvip, 935 
[ayy pa Th bev EXn mrédayos 7H OS ex Atos vowp- 
voaT. yap Tocaaide mept oreporral pop€ovTar. 206 


moAAaK 8 épxouevwy vetav vépea mpoTrapoibev 
t , , ’ , : , 
ola padtora moKotow €oixdta ivdaddovrat, 








.% Theophr. 34 mpos Kopupijs Spous omddev dv vepéAn unxivynrat, 

rabry dvewos wvevoeiras ; of. Theophr. 45. 
® Theophr. 37 éav év TH Oaddrry warra pépwvrat modXol ol 

yiwébpevo. ard Tov dxavOGv, Avenov onualvovow EcecOar pé-yayr. 
Verg. G. i. 368 f. ‘‘Saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare 
caducas, Aut summa nantes in aqua colludere plumas.” 

¢ Theophr. 32 Oépous 80ev dv dorparal cal Bpovral ylywvrat, 
évredOey mvevpara ylverar loxupd’ édv pev opddpa xal loxupdr 
dorparry, Oarrov kal apodpdrepov wvevcovow, édav 5° npéua xal 
paves, kar’ 6dAlyov. 

@ Theophr. 13 dorépes mrodXol dudrrovres Ddaros } rvetmaros, 
kal 80ev av didrrwow, évretOev rd wveipa h rd Odwp; 34 ol 
kounra: dorépes ws Ta woddd wvevpata onpalvovow; 37 SOer 
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ducks or sea-wheeling gulls beat their wings on the 
shore, or a cloud is lengthwise resting on the 
mountain peaks. Marked, too, ere now as sign of 
wind have been the withered petals, the down of 
the white thistle,2 when they abundant float, some 
in front and others behind, on the surface of the 
silent sea. 

From the quarter whence come the peals of 
summer thunder® and the lightning flash, thence 
expect the onset of the gale. When through the 
dark night shooting stars¢@ fly thick and their track 
behind is white, expect a wind coming in the same 
path. If other shooting stars confront them and 
others from other quarters dart, then be on thy 
guard for winds from every quarter—winds, which 
beyond all else are hard to judge, and blow beyond 
man’s power to predict. 

But when from East and South the lightnings 
flash,° and again from the West and anon from the 
North, verily then the sailor on the sea fears to be 
caught at once by the waves beneath and the rain 
from heaven. For such lightnings herald rain. Often 
before the coming rain fleece-like clouds’ appear or 


dv dorépes Sugrrwot moddol,. Avewov évredOev’ eddy 5é€ mwavra- 
x50ev duolws, wrod mvevuata onualvovor. Verg. G. i. 365 ff. 
** Saepe etiam stellas, vento impendente, videbis Praecipites 
caelo labi, noctisque per a Si Flammarum longos a 
tergo albescere tractus.” 

¢ Theophr. 21 dorpamal 52 édv ye ravraydbev yévwvra, Vdaros 
dv # dvéuov onuetov. Verg. G. i. 370 ff. ** At Boreae de parte 
trucis cum fulminat, et cum Eurique Zephyrique tonat 
domus, omnia plenis Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita 
ponto, Humida vela legit.” 

JI Theophr. 13 8rav vedédar roxas eplwy Buora Sow, vdwp 
onualve, Varro Atac. ap. Serv. on Verg. @. i. 397 ‘* nubes 
<ceu> vellera lanae Stabunt”; cf. Verg. l.c. 
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7 dudtun eCwoe dia péyav odpavov lpis, 
] Kai mov Tis dAwa pedAawvouevnv exer aorT7p. 

TloAAdKe Avatar 7 etvadva opribes 
dmAnotov KAvlovrat eviewevar vddTEcoW, 
“A U 4 A) 4 > Ah 
q Aipvyv zrépt bya yxeddoves atagovrat 
yaorTépt TUMTOVOaL avTws eiAUpevov vdwpP, 
“A aA ‘ 4 4 54 
] PGAAov Serrai yeveat, vdporow overap, 
avtobev e€ vdatos tratépes Bodwou yuplywr, 
“A 4 > \ b , > 4 
H tTpvler dpOpivov epnuain dAodAvywv, 
q tov Kai Aaxépula rap’ Hidve mpodxovon 
xeluatos épxoevov xépow brréruipe Kopwvy, 
q Tov Kal troTapoto Barbaro péxXpterrap aKpous 
” ? ~ vn" A Ul A aA 
a.ous ex Keparys, 7) Kat dda méca KodupBa, 
7) T10AA) OTpéperat Trap’ Vdwp maxea Kpwlovoa. 

Kai Boes 75n Tow mdpos vdatos evdiovo 
ovpavov elaavddvres am’ aifépos wodpyaavto- 
Kal KoiAns pvpunkes oxs €€ wea mavra 
OGacov avnvéyxavto: Kat abpdor Whey tovdAor 
reliyn avépmovres, Kal trAaCdpwevor oxwAnKES 
Keivor, Tos Kad€ovat peAaivys Evrepa yains. 


® Theophr. 22 édv re modal tpides yévwvrar, onualver diwp 
éwl wonv. ’ Cf. Theophr. l.c. dAws ai uédawat vdarexdv. 

¢ Theophr. 15 8pydes Novduevor ph <ol> év Vdare. Brodvres 
Vdwp # xeuGvas onualvover. Varro Atac. ap. Serv. Verg. G. 
i. 375 ** Tum liceat pelagi volucres tardaeque paludis Cernere 
inexpleto studio certare lavandi Et velut insolitum pennis 
infundere rorem”; cf. Verg. i. 383 ff.; Plin. V.H. xviii. 362. 

@ Varro Atac. l.c.=Verg. G. i. 377 ‘* Aut arguta lacus 
circumvolitavit hirundo.” 

¢ Theophr. 15 xedcddves 7H yaorpt rumrovoa Tas Niwas dwp 
onpalvovac. 

f Theophr. 15 Bdrpaxor padrov Gdovres onualvovow dwp. 
Cic. De div. i. 9; Verg. G. i. 378. 

¢ Theophr. 42 édo\vywv ddovea pbvyn dxpwpias (early morn) 
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a double rainbow girds the wide sky or some star 
is ringed with darkening halo.? —- 
_ Often the birds ¢ of lake or sea insatiably dive and 
plunge in the water, or around the mere for long the 
swallows? dart, smiting with their breasts the rippling 
water,’ or more hapless tribes, a boon to watersnakes, 
the fathers’ of the tadpoles croak from the lake 
itself, or the lonely tree-frog9 drones his matin lay, 
or by jutting bank the chattering crow ® stalks on 
the dry land before the coming storm, or it may be 
dips from head to shoulder in the river, or even 
dives completely, or hoarsely cawing ruffles it beside 
the water. 

And ere now before rain from the sky, the oxen * 
gazing heavenward have been seen to sniff the air, 
- and the ants/ from their hollow nests bring up in 
haste all their eggs, and in swarms the centipedes * 
are seen to climb the walls, and wandering forth 
crawl those worms that men call dark earth’s in- 


xeyuépov ; cf. Theophr. 15 6 xAwpds Barpaxos éml dévdpov qiwvy 
Jdwp cnualve. According to one interpretation in the schol. 
the éd\oAvywv is ‘a bird like a turtle-dove” (rpvywyr). Cic. 
De div. i. 8 translates it by acredula, apparently=owl. In 
Theocr. vii. 139 é\oAvywy is now taken to be the tree-frog 
(green frog), not, as some supposed, the nightingale. 

+ Theophr. 16, Cic. De div. i. 8 ** Fuscaque non nunquam 
cursans per litora cornix Demersit caput et fluctum cervice 
recepit”; Verg. G. 388 f. ‘* Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat 
improba voce Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena.” 

* Varro Atac. l.c. ‘*Et bos suspiciens caelum, mirabile 
visu, Naribus aerium patulis decerpsit odorem”; cf. Cic. 
De div. i. 9; Verg. G. i. 375 f. 

§ Theophr. 22 pupunkes ev xolky xwpiy dav 7a Wd expépwou 
éx THs mupunxids éwl rd bWdrdv Xwplov, biwp cnualvovar, éav de 
xarapépwow, evdlav. Verg. G. i. 379f. ‘*Saepius et tectis 
penetralibus extulit ova Angustum formica terens iter.” 

&k Theophr. 19 fovAor woAdol pds rotxov Eprovres VdariKdv. 
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3 


A \ § 3 27 ? a 
Kat Ti0al dpvibes, Tai aAéxtopos efeyévorro, 
Ss 2 4 \ 4 ~ 
ed epfetpiccavro Kat expwfav para dwv7, 
oldv te araAdov pope € Eml VOaTt vowp. 
Ay TOTE kal yeveal KopaKwy Kal poha KoAotdv 
voaTos epxopevoto Aids mdpa ony eyévorto, 


dawopevor ayeAnda Kai ipnkecow opotov 965 
P0eyEdwevor. Kai mov Kopaxes Siovs oradaypovs 
duvh EutpnoavTo ovv voaTos Epxo.evoto: 235 


| TOTE Kat kpwkavre Bapein diocdaxe port} 
paKpov éemuppotledou Twakdevor mTEpa TUKVG" 


Kal viooa oiKoupol brwpddiot Te KoAotoL 970 
Epxomevon KaTa yeloa TwdooovTal mTEpvyecou, 

“A > A a a, ? A 9-N a, 

7 emt Kopa dukes epwoios o€0 AeAnKws. 240 


Tay rot pndev dm oBAnTov mreprdaypevep vdwp 
yweodu pd” el Kev emt aA€ov me mapoulev 
Sdacvwow pias Kal ep aipatos ywetpwvrar, 975 
} Adxvoto punnres dyetpwvrat Trept pugav 
vUKTA KATA oKoTiny® jt pd nv v7r0 Xelparos @pnv 245 
AdXVeY dMore peev TE dos Karo, KOG}LOV dpwpy, 
aAdote 8° alocwaw dro Proves nure Koda | 
Tompoduyes, pnd El Kev em avrogu pappaipwoty 980 
axrives, und jv Odpeos péya mremrapévowo ; 


9 Theophr. 42 yijs Evrepa woddd hawdpeva xemudva cnpalver. 

* Theophr. 17 ddws dé Bpues Kal dex pudves POecpifduevor 
vdarikoy onpetov Kal bray pipdvrac vVdwp ws dov. 

¢ Theophr. 16 xédpaé woddas peraBddrew eiwOws guvas TobTrwy 
éay Taxv dls POeyEnrau kal émipporvyjon Kal trwvdtn Ta wrepd, idwp 
onualve. Kal éav vera SyTwy todas peraBadry gwvds ... Kal 
édy re evdlas édv re Ddaros bvros mumArarrTH pwry olovy cradaypovs, 
dwp onualve. édvy re kdpaxes édv re KoAowol Ayw méTrwvrac 
kal lepaxitwov, tdwp onualvousr ; cf. Verg. G. i. 381 f. 4 

@ Theophr. 18 xai 4 vijrra fuepos dav tmrioica bwd ra 
yeloa arorrepuylfnra, Biwp onpalver, duolws dé xai Kodorol xal 
dex pudves, édy re éri Niuvy fh Oardrry dromrepvylfwrrat, ws 
vizrra Viwp onualver. Kal épwoids 8pOprovy POeyybuevos Bdwp F 
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testines* (earthworms). Tame fowl® with father 
Chanticleer well preen their plumes and cluck aloud 
with voice like noise of water dripping upon water. 

Ere now, too, the generations of crows ° and tribes 
of jackdaws have been a sign of rain to come from 
Zeus, when they appear in flocks and screech like 
hawks. Crows, too, imitate with their note the 
heavy splash of clashing rain, or after twice croaking 
deeply they raise a loud whirring with frequent 
flapping of their wings, and ducks *¢ of the homestead 
and jackdaws which haunt the roof seek cover under 
the eaves and clap their wings, or seaward flies the 
heron with shrill screams. 

Slight not aught of these things when on thy guard 
for rain, and heed the warning, if beyond their wont 
the midges ¢ sting and are fain for blood, or if on a 
misty night snuff gather on the nozzle of the lamp,/ 
or if in winter's season the flame of the lamp now 
rise steadily and anon sparks fly fast from it, like 
light bubbles, or if on the light itself there dart 
quivering rays, or if in height of summer the 


mwvevua onualve, Kal dav érl Oddarray werduevos Bog wadov 
Bdaros cnuciov A wvevuaros Kal SrAws Body dveuwddes; cf. Verg. 
G. i. 363 f. ‘‘notasque paludes Deserit atque altam supra 
volat ardea nubem.” 

¢ Theophr. 23 xal rd Snudoiov rd wept ras uvlas Aeybpevov 
GAnOés* Srav yap Sdxvwor spddpa, Cdaros snpeiov. 

f Verg. G. i. 390 ff. ‘*Ne nocturna quidem carpentes 

nsa puellae Nescivere hiemem, testa cum ardente viderent 

intillare oleum et putris concrescere fungos.” Theophr. 14 
ol pixnres dav véoria 7, Vdwp onualvovor, snpalvovor dé xal 
dvenov kara Nbyor ws Av Exwor wAHOouvs Kal peyéBous, ouKpol 
dé xal xeyxpwoes Kal Aapurpol Biwp Kai dvenov. xal ray 
Xeuavos Thy prdya (6 AUXvos) drwy dtadkirwy oloy rouddrvyas, 
Bdaros onuetov, cai dav wndwow al dxrives éx’ abrov Kal éay 
onxwOipes éemiyévwvrat; 34 wixnres éml Adxvov vérioy wveipa 7 
bdwp onpalvovow. : 
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vycaior dpvibes erracavrepor dopéwvrar. 250 
pnde ov y’ 7 xvTpyns He Tpimodos srupiBHTew, 
omwOjpes oT Ewou trépu trA€oves, Aehafécbat-. 


A A A e , > mw» 5] 4 
pnde Kata omodunv ond’ avOpakos atGopévovo 985 
Aaparnrat Tépt onuat €o.dTa KEeyxpEtotow, 
GAN’ emi Kat Ta SdKeve TEpioKoTéwv VeTOIO. — 255 


Ei ye pev nepdecoa mape£ dpeos peyaAoto 
arvOpeva Teivntar vedeAn, dxpar dé KoAdva 
daivwrrat cafapai, udAa Kev 760” darevdios €tns. 990 
eddids x’ elns Kat Gre TAaTéos mapa ToVvTOV 
daivnrar xOapar7r vedéAn, nd? toh Kvpn, 260 
GAN’ adrod mAatapa@vu mapabAiBynrar opotn. 

LUnerreo 8’ evdios pev ew emt xeipare waAdov, 
és b€ yadnvainv xeyrwvdbev. ed dé dda yxp7 995 | 
és Darrvny dpaav, tiv Kapxivos apdrediooes, 
mpara Kabaiponevny mdons barévepfev cuixAns: 265 
Kelvyn yap P0ivovre Kkabaiperas ev yeupove. 

Kai dadcyes novyias Avyvwv Kai vuKtepin yAavé 


novxXov aeidovaa papawopevou xelp@vos 1060 
ywéobw Tor onua, Kal jovya touKiAAovoa. 
wpn ev eomrepin KpwEn odAVdwva Kopwrn: 270 


Kal Kopakes podvor ev epnyator Boowvres 
dusodKis, avrap Eemetta per alpda KeKAjnyovtes’ 
, > 3 ‘4 b] \ / , 
mAevdtepot 8° ayeAnddv, ery Kotrowo pédwvTat, 1005 


@ Theophr. 19 xurpa omwOnplfovca waca weplrd\ews Bdaros 
onuetov. 

® Theophr. 25 gact dé reves xai el év AvOpate Napwrpda xdrafa 
éripalynrat, xdd\afav mpocnpalvewy ws rh woddd’ édv dé Waorrep = 
Kéyxpot puxpot dapmpol moddol, dvéuou pev Svros eddlay, uy 
dvéuou dé twp fh dvenorv; cf. 42. 

¢ Theophr. 51 “Odvwros dé kal “AOws xal Sdws ra Spy 7d 
onuavrixa Stray ras xopupas xabapds Exwoww, evdlav onualve. Kal 
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island birds are borne in crowding companies. Be 
not heedless of the pot or tripod on the fire, if 
many sparks encircle it, nor heedless when in 
the ashes of blazing coal® there gleam spots like. 
millet seed, but scan those too when seeking signs 
of rain. 

But if a misty cloud¢ be stretched along the base 
of a high hill, while the upper peaks shine clear, 
very bright will be the sky. Fair weather, too, 
shalt thou have, when by the sea-verge is seen a 
cloud low on the ground, never reaching a height, 
but penned there like a flat reef of rock. 

Seek in calm for signs of storms, and in storm for 
signs of calm. Scan well the Manger,? whereby 
wheels the Crab, when first it is freed of every 
covering cloud. For its clearing marks the waning 
tempest. 

Take for sign of storm abating the steady-burning 
flame of the lamp,’ the gentle hooting of the owl 
at night,/ and the crow” if with gentle varying note 
she caw at eventide, and the rooks,* when singly 
they utter two lonely notes followed by frequent 
rapid screams, and when in fuller company they 
Srav ra védn mpds Thy Oddaccay abriv mapatwrviy, evdtewdv ; of. 
Verg. G. i. 401. 

4 Theophr. 51 4 rod bvou ddrvn Sre dv xadapda cai NKaumpa 
palynrat, eddrevdrv. 

¢ Theophr. 54 Adxvos xeudvos Kxatbuevos hovxatos evdlav 
onpalvec. 

f Theophr. 52 ydadé jovxatoy Pbeyyoudvyn ev xemmau evdlay 
mpoonualver: kal viKTwp XEluavos ovyatoy d5ovca. Verg. G. 
i. 402 f. ‘*Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo 
Nequiquam seros exercet noctua cantus.” 

9 Theophr. 53 xopdvn Ewlev edOds dav xpdéy rpls, evdlav, xat 
éowdpas Xeu@vos novxaiov ddovaea. 

h Theophr. 52 xédpaé dé udvos ev novxatov xpdfwr, Kal édv 
rpls kpdéy, wera Toiro modAdkts Kpdty, evdrecvds. 
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guviis Bahco Xaipew KE TIS olicaaro, 
ola 7a pev Boowor Avyawopevorow opota, 
qoAra. Sé SevOpetoro mrepl prcov, Mor’ ém’ avrod, 
xt TE Kelovow Kal UrdTporot amrepvovra. 
kat 8° dv mov yépavo. padakis smpomdpobe 
yadnvns 
2 4 4 @ 4 ” A 
dogfaréws tavicaev eva Spdpov AAba mracat, 
LEN! 4 4 € , 4 
ovde Tmadppobtot Kev Urrevdio. PopéowTo. 
*Hyos 8’ dorepdbev xaBapov pdos apPAdvyrac, 
ovd€ mofev vepeAat TeTLEapEVvaL AVTLOWOL, 
ovd€ ofev Codos GAXos brotpéexn ovdé ceAHvn, 
ada td y’ e€amivns avrws ayevnva Pépwvrat, 
pnKere Tor Tobe Opa yaAnvains emKeiobw, 
aN’ emt xetpa ddKeve: Kal OnTOTE TAL wey Ewouw 


evry evt x“pn vepédar, rau 8° dAAa ba’ adrais 


Tal pev dyrerBopreva, tai 8 eSomibev hopéewvrar. 
Kai xfives KAayyndov € emeryomevan Bpwpoi to 

Xeyscdvos péya ojpa, kal evvedynpa Kopwrn 
vUKTEpOV delOovaa, Kat owe Bodvre KoAovl, 
Kal omivos nada omilwr, Kal Opvea mavra 
? 4 , \ 9 ld “ \‘ ? \ 
€x mreAayous devyorra, Kai dpxtAos 7) Kai épileds 
dUvwv es Koiras dyeds, Kal dida Kodouwv 
Ex vood Eepydueva Tpadhepod eri oyov addu. 

9Qo WN > + 4 ~ 97 
ovd av emégovbai peydAou yxeupdvos idvros 

@ Verg. Georg. i. 410 ff. ‘Tum liquidas corvi presso ter 
gutture voces Aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus 
altis, Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti, Inter se in 
foliis strepitant ; iuvat imbribus actis Progeniem parvam 
dulcisque revisere nidos.” 

6 Theophr. 52 Srav yépavo: wérwvra: kal wh dvaxdurrwow, 
evdlavy onpualver’ ov yap wérovrat rpw dy mer buevoe kadapa 


(Swow. Contrast the sign of storm, Theophr. 38 édv twoorpa- 
pace (yépavor) rerduevor, xetuava onualvovor. Verg. G. i. 373 ff. 
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bethink them of the roost, full of voice. One 
would think them glad, seeing how they caw now in 
shrill screams, now with frequent flight around the 
foliage of the tree, now on the tree, whereon they 
roost, and anon they wheel and clap their wings. 
Cranes,® too, before a gentle calm will wing their way 
steadily onward in one track, all in a company, and 
in fair weather will be borne in no disordered flight. 
But when the clear light from the stars is dimmed, 
though no thronging clouds veil, nor other dark- — 
ness hide nor Moon obscure, but the stars on a 
sudden thus causelessly wax wan, hold that no more 
for sign of calm but look for storm. Foul weather, 
too, will come, when of the clouds some are stationary,° 
but others passing by and others following after. 
Sure signs of storm are geese? hastening with 
many a cackle to their food, the nine-generation 
crow cawing at night,* the jackdaw chattering late, 
the chaffinch’ piping in the dawn, waterfowl all 
fleeing inward from the sea,’ the wren” or the robin 
retreating into hollow clefts, and tribes of jackdaws 
returning late to roost from dry feeding-grounds. 
_ When the furious tempest is imminent, the tawny 


‘“‘nunquam imprudentibus imber Obfuit: aut illum sur- 
gentem vallibus imis Aeriae fugere grues.” 

¢ Theophr. 45 8ray éorwrwyv vepav Erepa éxigépnrat, ra 9 
HPEMT, Xetmepia. 

@ Theophr. 39 xjves Bowvres uaddov H wept cirov paxdpuevor 
Xetwé prov. 

e Theophr. 39 kxopdvyn kal xépat Kal Korods dye dédorres 
Xetpépror. 

f Theophr. 39 crlvos crlfwv Ewlev xetmépcor. 

9 Theophr. 40 édv éx meddyous Spyides evywo, yemova 
onualvover; cf. Verg. G. i. 360 f. 

* Theophr. 39 8pxiros eiowwy Kal elodvduevos els drds yeruava 
onpalvovot Kal épideds woatrws. 
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Mpocow TOLjoawTo vouov Knpoio puéAvoca, 
GAN’ adroé pédurds Te Kal Epywv eidicoovrat: 1030 
od tod yepdvwv paxpal otixes attra Kédevba 
TeivOVTaL, otpodades 5é maXizrerés arrovéovrat. 300 
pnd’, OTE vqvewin Kev apaxyvia Aerra dhéepynra, 
Kal brdyes alddoowor papawdpevat Avyvowo, 
q wip avnras omovdh} Kat drrevova Adyva, 1035 < 
muoTevel Xepdine. Ti TOL Aéyw 6 dooa médovrau 
onpar en dvOpcirrous ; 57) yap Kal aeuxel Téeppn 305 
avrod THYyvUpEVy vuperoo eTUTEKUTpaLo, 
Ka L Adxvep xLdvos, Kéyxpots OT €oukdTa TavTn - 
aoe onpar exet TupiAaméos eyyvi pvens, 1040 
dvOpax dé Cwovte XaAdtns, onndre Aapmrpos 
avros €eidnTau, péoow 5€ of nire eT} . 310 * 
paivyrar vepehn, mupos evdobev aifopévovo. 
pivor 6° ad Kaprroio Kataxbees ovde peAawvae 

oxivor dmeipyroe maven dé TE mrohos dAweds 1045 
aiel momraiver, pH ot Oépos ex XEpos Epp): 
mpivou wev Oapwijs ddAov Karo _HETpOV EXovoaL 315 
Xeyudvos Ke Aéyouev eri mov it toxvoovros. 
py ev adny. éxmayha mreptBpifovev amavrn, 
TnAotépw 8° adypoto avvacraxvorey dpoupar. 1050» 

a Theophr. 46 Srav pédrrat Mh dmromérwvrat paxpay a&AX’ 
avrot év ry evdlg wérwrrat, xetuova éodpmevov onpalyes ; ; Verg. 
G. iv. 191 ff. ‘‘Nec vero a stabulis pluvia impendente 
recedunt Longius aut credunt caelo adventantibus Euris, Sed 
‘circum tutae sub moenibus urbis aquantur, Excursusque 
breves tentant.” 

> Theophr. 38 dav brocrpapiar (yépavor) werduevor xermdva, 
onalvovar. 

2 Theophr. 29 “dpdyvta wod\a epdueva wrretua  yewdva ~ 


onualvet.” 
@ Theophr. 29 éay wip wh Oéd\y adwrecOa, yemméprov’ xa 


éav AvxVvos dwrecOat uy EOéAQ, XEtava onpalver. 
¢ Theophr. 42 réppa rryvundevn viderby (onualtver). 
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bees go not far afield to cull wax, but wheel hard 
by their honey and their stores, nor do cranes? on 
high in long lines wing their steady onward course, 
but wheel and double in their flight. Look, too, 
for foul weather, when in windless calm airy 
gossamers° are flying, and when the rays of the 
lamp are wan and flickering, or when in fair weather 
fire and torches4 are hard to kindle. Why recount 
all the warning hints that come to men? The 
unsightly clotting of the ash®¢ is sign of snow: the 
ring of spots like millet’ seed around the blazing 
wick of the lamp betokens snow; but sign of hail 9 
are live coals, when they outward brightly shine, 
but in their centre appears, as it were, a hazy mist 
within the glowing fire. 

Nor are holm-oaks,’ laden with acorns, and the 
dark mastich* untried. With frequent glance on 
every side the miller ever peers, anxious lest the 
- summer slip from his hand. Holm-oaks with 
moderate crops of frequent acorns will tell of heavy 
_storm to come. Pray that they may not be ex- 
ceedingly heavy laden, but only that far from 
drought the cornfields flourish even as_ they. 


4 Theophr. 42 dav Gowep xéxpots wodXols xardwxdews (d AGxvos) 
D> xetmeploe’ xat day xixd\y wept 7rd Aaumpd»y dow eddlas 
odons, xovixdy. 

9 Theophr. 25 pact dé ries xal el &v AvOpats Naumrpa xérava 
iegube: xarafav mpoonmalvey ws ,Ta& woAXd. 

* Theophr. 45 oi mpivot édy evxapract, Xetmdves wonXol 
opbdpa ylvovras ; ; 49 ol rpivor bray evxdprdcr opbdpa, ws wey Ta 
FONG xeuava laxupdv cnpalvovow, éviore bé xal abxpous act 
ylver Oat. 

‘ Pistacia Lentiscus L. See M. de Thevenot, Travels 
into the Levant, Eng. trans. Lond. 1687, i. chap. Ixii. for 
the confusion of cxivos, oxidda (Urginea maritima); cf. Plut. 
Per. 3. 
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rpimAda 5é oxivos Kvéer, Tpiocal dé ot abfar 

yivovrat Kapmoio, Peper S€é Te onal” Exaorn 324 
é€eins apoTw. Kal ydp 7 apoTnovov wpenv 

Tpitdda pelpovTat, ueoonv Kal én’ auddtep’ aKpa.: 
mp@Tos pev mpwTnv dpoow, péaaos S€ Te peony 105 
Kaprros amayyéAAe, Tuudrnvy ye pev €axaTos 


aAAwv. 
évrwa yap KdAdora Aoxatn axivos apnrat, 324 


Keivw y e€ GAwv dpoots trodvArios etn, 
A PS) V4 > id Uf ANi , PS) 4 4 
7@ 5€é y’ adavpotarw oAiyn, wécow S€ TE péaon. 


avrws 8 avbépucos tpixy8a oxidAns dbrrepavbe? 106 
onpar émdpdcoacba: Guotiov ayytoio. 
doca 8 evi axivou apoTnp eppacoaro Kap7a@, 330 


4 A A / 4 4 ee ~ 
réaoa dé Kat akidAns Texpaiperar avbei AevK@. 
Adrap Gre odijxes petotwpwov 7ABa zrodAot 


/ , \ ¢€ , Ud 
mavtn BeBpiOwor, Kai éorrepiwy mpomdpoev 1 
oe > ~ 
TlAnidSwr etzrou ris emepxopevov xeruava, 
e . A 
olos emt adyKecow éAoceTat adtixa Sivos. 3 


OjArevar Sé aves, OjAeva Se pjAa Kat alyes 

érmér’ avaotpwddow oxjs, Ta 5€ y’ apoeva mavra 
Sefdpevar maAw adris avaPAndnv ox€éwvrat, 1071 
atrws Ke odyKecot péyay xeyudva Aéyouev. 1 





—— 


6 Theophr. 55 6 rijs cxlvov Kxaprds onpualve. rods dpérous’ 
Exec 5¢ rpla wépy xal Eoriy 6 mpwros Tov mpwrou d&pbrov anpeiov, 
6 devrepos Tov deurépou, @ tplros rot rplrov’ Kal ws dv rovruy 
k\lvy KddAMora Kal yévnrat adpbraros, otrws ete Kal 6 xara 
rodrov d&poros ; Cic. De div. i. 9 (quoted Plin. V.H. xviii. 228) 
‘‘Jam vero semper viridis semperque gravata Lentiscus 
triplici solita est grandescere fetu, Ter fruges fundens tria 
tempora monstrat arandi.” F 

’ Theophr. H.P. vii. 13. 6 mocetrac 5¢ (7) oxldda) Tas dvO%- 
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Thrice* the mastich buds and thrice wax ripe its 
berries. Each crop in turn brings a sign for the 
sowing. For men divide the sowing season into 
three—early, middle, late. The first crop of mastich 
heralds the first of grain; the second the middle ; 
the latest the last of all. The richest crop that 
the teaming mastich bears will hint of the wealthiest 
harvest from the plough: the meanest crop fore- 
tells scanty grain, and average mastich heralds 
average corn. Likewise the stalk of the squill? 
flowers thrice to give hint of corresponding harvest. 
All the hints the farmer marked in the mastich 
crop, the same he learns from the white blossom of 
the squill. 

But when in autumn frequent swarms of wasps ‘° 
crowd on every side, one can foretell the winter- 
storm to come even before the Pleiads are wester- 
ing,? swift and sudden as the eddy wherein the 
wasps are wheeling. Sows and ewes and she-goats, 
when after mating with the male they mate again,° 
equally with wasps foretell heavy storm. When she- 


gets Theis WY 7) wev Mpwrn doxet onualvew Tov mp@rov Aporoy, 7 Se 
devrépa rov pécov, 7 dé rplrn rov écxarov. ws yap dy airar 
yévwvra, kal ol Apora cxeddv obrws éxBalvovow. 

¢ Theophr. 47 fore 8 onpetow yemavwv peyddrwy Kal buBpwv 
kal Srav yévwvrat év r@ pmerorupy woddol oP7Kes. 

@ The sgholl. wrongly explain this of the ‘* evening rising ” 
(éorepla dvarody}) of the Pleiades. The reference is to the 
time when in the morning they are near the Western 
_ horizon, precisely as in Theocritus vii. 53 écxeplos "Epipors 
means when the Kids are in the West inthe morning. The 
setting of the Pleiades marked the beginning of Winter ; 
here early Winter comes before they set. The statements 
in the Calendars of late Greek and Roman writers have to 
be used with the greatest caution. 

¢ Theophr. 25 érav (wrddwv) dxevwvrae wpdBara F alyes, xetudvos 
paxpot onuetor. 
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ope dé puoyopevev aiyav pn Ac TE CUMV TE 
xaiper avoABos avyp, 6 ot ob pana Badmowvre 
EvoLOV gaivovar BiBaropevon € eviauTov. 

Xatper Kal yepavesv ayédaus wpatos dpotpevs 
GpLov epxopevais, 6 0 6 d.eipios avriKa paAdov: 
atrus yap Xeysdives emépyovTat yepdvovowy 
moda pey Kal paMov opidadoy epxowevnow 
TPdvov: avTap oT owe Kal ouK dyeAnda pavetoas 
mA€LoTEpov popéovrar € emt Xpovov ovo aya moAAai, 
dpBoArtn xeyu@vos ddéAreTar Vorepa Epya. 

Ei de Boes Kal nAa pera BpiBovoay oTTwpnv 
yaiav opvcoworr, Kepadas 5” avéuoto Bopijos 
avria Teivwow, pada, Kev TOTE xeipepov adrat 
I]Aniades Xetpdve. KATEPXOHWEVaL Popéorev. 

yy dé Ainy 6 opvyovev: emrel péyas ov Kara | KOoOv 
yiverau oure purois Xeuwov Pidos ovr’ aporouowy. 
a.AAd, Xray ely ToAAy) peydrais é ev Gpovpars, 
pare KEK pyLevy pnde BAwOpH emi moin, 
oppa EVEOTOL Yalpy TOTLOeypLEVvos aVip. 

Oi 8 elev KabvmepPev eoxdtes dorépes aiet: 
pnd els pyre S0w pyre mA€oves KopowrTes: 
moAAot yap Kopowow er avyunp® eviauT@. 

Ovde pev opvidwy ayéAas Hrrevpobev avnp, 
er vncou ore TroAAal emimajoowow cpovpaus, 
€pXopevov Gépeos Xaiper mrepBetove 5° aivias 
apnT@, BH ot KEveos Kal axvppuos EXDn : 
avyy@ avinbeis. yatper dé mov aimdAos avip 


@ Theophr. 54 wrpédBara dye dxevduera evdceevdy daroredotct rd 
onmetov, ntrast 40 rpéBara édv rpwt dxeUnTal, Mpwiov xemm@va 


onpotvovct. 


>’ Theophr. 38 yépavor day mpwt rérwvrat xal GOpdo, mpwt 


xetudoet, ddv dé dye kal rodvv xpdvov, d~e xemmdoer. 


© Theophr. 41 peromwpy dav wpdBara } Bbes dpirrwor. . . 
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goats and ewes and sows mate late @ in the season, the 
poor man rejoices, because their mating reveals to him 
that is thinly clad the coming of an open winter. 

In seasonable flight of thronging cranes? rejoices 
the seasonable farmer: in untimely flight the un- 
timely ploughman. For ever so the winters follow 
the cranes: early winters, when their flight is early 
and in flocks: when they fly late and not in flocks, 
but over a longer period in small bands, the later 
farming benefits by the delay of winter. 

lf oxen and sheep“ after the heavy-laden Autumn 
dig the ground and stretch their heads to face the 
North wind, verily the Pleiads at their setting will 
bring a stormy winter. Pray that their digging be 
not excessive, for then is the winter exceedingly 
severe and a foe both to tree and tilth. May deep 
snow clothe the mighty fields, veiling the tender 
shoot, not yet separate nor tall, so that the anxious 
husbandman may rejoice in well-being. 

May the stars above shine ever with due bright- 
ness ; and may no comets,’ one nor two nor more, 
appear! for many comets herald a season of drought. 

Nor on the mainland* does the husbandman 
rejoice at the coming of summer to see trooping 
flocks of birds, when from the islands they alight 
upon his fields, but exceeding dread is his for the 
harvest, lest vexed by drought it come with empty 
ears and chaff. But the goat-herd rejoices even in 


Tov xXemmdva yxemuépov onualve. ev be ty IldvtTw gaciv dray 
"Apxrovpos dvarel\y Oarrov, évayrlous rw Boppe véuerGa. 

4 Theophr. 34 of xoujra dordépes ws rh word wvevpara, 
onpalvovow, éav dé wodXol, cal adypudy. 

¢ Theophr. 17 xal Oépous Srav woddol dOpbor pavdow Bpvibes 
of Brorevovow év view, ddwp onpalvovow' édy 5¢ wérpror, dyad 
alét cal Borots, édv dé rodXol drepBodry, avxpudy loxupdr. 
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avtais opvidecow, émnv Kata eTpov wow, 
eAmouevos peréretta ToAvyAayéos evavrod. 
oUTw yap poyepol Kal aAnpoves aAAobev adXot 
Cwopev dvOpwror. Ta 5€ Tap Tool TdavTES ETOTLOL 
onpar’ emuyvaivar Kal eoaurixa, Trounoacbar. 

“Apdo pev Xeysdivas eTEKUMpavTo VOLES, 
és vopov OmTOTE paMov € ETTELYOLLEVOL Tpoxowaw, 
dAdo 8’ €€ ayéAns Kptoi, dAAot Sé Kai auvot 
etvddtot trailwaww eperdopevor KEepdecou: 
H oor GAAobev dAAot avarrAncawot mddecow 
TéTpacwv ot Koto, Kepaol ye ev audorépotow- 
) Kat or e€ ayéAns dexovova Kivniowow 
deieAov eiceAdovres Guws, Ta Sé ravToAt Troins 
ddKvwow TuKWiot KeAevopeva. Adxecow. 

"Ex 5€ Body émvOovr’ apdtar Kai BovKddAot 

avdpes 

Kwupevov xey@vos* emet Boes Onmdre ynAas 
yAwoon Drrwp.aiowo 7080s TEpiAtxpnowvrat, 
 KoiT@ meupas € emt de£irepas Taviawvra,” 
duBodinv aporoto yépwv emédAmer’ apotpevs. 
ous” OTE puxnBpoto mepimrAetou dyEpwvrat 
Epxopevat orabudvde Boes BovAvovov wpny, 
oxuOpat Acucovos moptes Kat BovBocioro 
QUuTiKa TeKpalpovTaL axElpepor EuTrAncedOaL. 
ovd alyes mpivoto Treptomrevdovoa axavOais 
evolot, OVOE GvEs PopvT@ emipapyaivovoar. 


* Theophr. 15 Bois riv mpocPlav éwrdhv deltas xemdva 7 


Bdwp onualve. 


> Theophr. 41 Boes . . emi rd degtdv karaxAcvouevor yetméptoy ; 


54 Bovs émi rd dpiorepov loxlov xaraxdvduevos evdlay onualver, 
. éml Sekidy d¢ yecuwva. 


6 Theophr. 49 xal rd wavTaxon dé Aeyduevov cnuetov Snudorov 
xemuéptoy Srav aves [utes Th. ; mies (Sic) Wimmer, Hort] zepi 
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the birds, when they come ® moderate flocks 
with promise of a season of plenteous milk. 
For thus do we poor, changeful mortals win in 
divers. ways our livelihood, and all are ready to 
mark the warnings at their feet and adopt them 
for the moment. 

Sheep warn the shepherd of coming storm when 
they rush to pasture in haste beyond their wont, but 
some behind the flock, now rams, now lambs, sport ° 
by the way with butting horns, when some here, 
some there, they bound aloft, the sillier young with 
four feet off the ground, the horned elders with two, 
or when the shepherd moves an unwilling flock, 
though it be evening when he drives them to their 
pens, while ever and anon they pluck the grass, 
though urged by many a stone. 

From oxen too the ploughman and the neat-herd 
learn of the stirring of the storm. When oxen lick @ 
with their tongue around the hooves of their fore-feet 
or in, their stalls stretch themselves on their right 
side,? the old ploughman expects the sowing to be 
delayed. When with ceaseless lowing the kine 
collect as they wend at eventide to their stalls, 
the heifers reluctant to leave the meadow pasture- 
land give warning that anon they will not feed in 
stormless weather. Not fair weather do the goats 
betide when greedy for prickly holm-oak, and the 
sows rage furiously over their bedding.<  _ 


popurod pdxwvrar Kal pépwor. Verg. G. i. 399 f. (a good 
weather sign is when) ‘“*non ore solutos Immundi meminere 
sues iactare maniplos.” Plut. Afor. 129 a seems to attribute 
this sign to Democritus: drorov ydp éort Kopdxwy pev da- 
pvyyic pois kal Khwo pots (xAurypois) ddexropliwy cal “ave én 
popuT@ papyatvotoas,’ ws Epn Anudxprros, émiehOs mpocdxery, 
onucta trovoupévous mvevpdtwy Kai buBpwvr. 
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Kai Avcos ontrore paxpa povddAuKos wWpUnrat, 


nA GY >? 3 , 957 lA > ~ 

Oy apotpywr dAtyov epvAaypevos avdpav 112 
épya KarépyyTat, oKémaos xaTéovTe eoikus, 

9 , > , @ e 4 9 4 v 

eyyvbev avOpw7rwv, iva ot A€xos abrdbev ein, 395 


Tpis mepireAAopevns nods xepsdva Soxevew. 

oUTW Kal TPOTEpoLs ETL OFpact TEKULNPALO 

é€coopevey aveuwy } xEipwatos 7 veroto, 

avriy 7) PETA THY 7) Kal TpLTAaTHV ET és NO. 
"AMAG yap ovd€ ves, TeTpLYOTES EL TOTE UGAAOY 499 

evouoe eoxiptyoay eouxdTes cpynOpoiow, 

doKkemTo. éyévovto traAaorépois avOpurrous: 


113 


9QA 4 A 4 4 +) 4 Q 
ovde KUVES* Kal yap Te KUWY WpvEATO TrOGCLV 1135 
~ > 
dpdotépois xeyu@vos emrepxopevoro SoKxevwv, 
a ~ 4 a 
Kal Ketvo. xeu@va pues TOTE avTEevovTaL. 405‘ 


Kal unv e€ vdaTos Kal Kapkivos WYETO x€poor, 
xeyt@vos péeAAovros érraicoecbar ddoio. 
Kal pres pepo roool ortBdda orpwhddvres 1140 
KoiTnS iwetpovTat, OT OuBpov ojpata daivot. | 
Tév pydév Katovooco: Kadcv 8 éxi onpart 


OTe 410 
aA A a 
oxénteabar: pGAdov Sé dvoty eis Tabrov iovrwr 
2). \ r ‘9 , § , ) , y 
eArwpy teAdfor, tpiraT@ 5é Ke Oapojoesas. . 
> A > ww 4 ? ij > A 
aiet O° av TAPLOVTOS apBOLoins EVLAUTOU 1145 
lA , ” A > 9 > , 4 
ojuata, cuuBaddAwv et mov Kat em aorept Toy 
oA bd / U A / 
qws avréAdovre paciverar 7 KaTLOVTL, 415 
e 4 ‘ ~ 4 Ud > -» ” 
ommoinv Kat ofa A€yor. pada 8 apKiov ein 
/ / ? : , / \ 
dppalecbar Pbivovros efiorapevotd Te pyvos ' 
1150 


, > , e 4 > » 4 
TeTpadas audotéepas’ ai yap T apvdss ouviovTwY 
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When a solitary wolf howls loud, or when, as if 
he sought for shelter, recking little of farmer men, 
he descends to the cultivated lands near to men to 
seek a lair there, expect a storm when the third 
dawn comes round. So, too, by the previous signs 
thou canst forecast the winds or storm or rain to 
come on the self-same day or on the morrow or it 
may be on fhe third morn. 

Mice,? too, as sign of storm, whenever with louder 
squeaking than their wont they gambolled and seemed 
to dance in fair weather, were not unmarked by the 
weather-seers of old. Nor were dogs. The dog? 
with both his paws digs when he suspects the 
coming of a storm, and then too those mice turn 
prophets. And landward comes the crab, when the 
storm is about to burst. 

Mice in the daytime toss straw and are fain to 
build a nest when Zeus shows signs of rain. 

Make light of none of these warnings. Good 
rule it is to look for sign confirming sign. When 
two point the same way, forecast with hope; when 
three, with confidence. Thou canst always add the 
signs of the passing season, comparing whether at 
rising or at setting of a star the day dawn such as 
the calendar would herald. It would profit much 
to mark the last four days of the old and the first 
four of the new month.4 They hold the terms of 

@ Theophr. 46 NvKos dpudmevos xetmdva onualve did rpidy 
NumepGy. vxos bray mpds Ta Epya spud 4H elow xemmdvos pg, 
Xetmava ognpalver evOus. 

~ Theophr. 41 wes rplfovres kal dpxduevor xeeueprov. 

¢ Theophr. 42 xiwy rois wooly dpirrovoa . . . xetméptov. 

@ Theophr. 5 uddtora 5¢ xupudrara (sc. onpeta) ard Tod Alou 
kal ris cedhvns. 1 yap cedtvn vuxrds olov Frrbs dort’ Std xal al 
ovvoda Trav unvadv xemépol elo Sri drodelre 7d Pos TIS TEA}YNS 
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the meeting months, when the sky on eight nights 
is deceptive beyond its wont for lack of the bright- 
eyed Moon. 

Study all the signs together throughout the year 
and never shall thy forecast of the weather be a 
random guess, 
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INTRODUCTION 
1. Ture Lire or Lycopuron 


Our authorities for the life of Lycophron are a notice 
in Suidas 8.v. Auxd¢pwy, and a. Life by Tzetzes prefixed to 
his commentary (Westermann, Biogr. p. 142), and some 
scattered references in other authors. The information 
which these give us is of the scantiest kind, and in the 
matter of dates we have to depend on various inferences. 

Lycophbron was a native of Chalcis in Euboea; son of 
Socles (possibly the Socles of Athen. xi. 473 a) and the 
adoptive son of the historian Lycus of Rhegium, of whom 
Suidas s.v. Avxos says: ‘‘Also called Butheras, of 
Rhegium, historian, father of Lycophron the tragedian ; 
flourished in the time of the Diadochi and was plotted 
against by Demetrius of Phalerum. He wrote a history 
of Libya, and on Sicily.”’ 

The date of Lycophron’s birth may be put about 330- - 
325 B.c. His earlier years seem to have been spent in 
Chalcis and Athens, possibly also in Rhegium, and his 
literary activity was devoted to the writing of tragedies. 

In those early years he naturally came in contact with 
Menedemus (died soon after 278 B.c.) of Eretria, founder 
of the Eretrian or Neo-Megarian School of Philosophy 
(Life in Diog. Laert. ii. chap. 17); ¢f. Doig. Laert. ii. 
132. Menedemus was fond of entertaining and held 
symposia both of poets and musicians. ’Howdtero 5¢ xal 
“Aparov kal Auxddpova rov rijs rpaywolas rointiy Kal rov ‘Pddcov 
’Avrayépay (epic poet : some lines of his to Eros preserved 
in Diog. Laert. iv. 26 f.). To this period must belong 
the Menedemus of Lycophron, which was a satyric 
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drama: Diog. Laert. ii. 140 & wdvra dyolv 6 Auxbppwr & 
rots werownpévors Darvpos avrw, ods Mevednuov éwéypayer, 
éyxdpuov rod gpidocdpou moujoas 7d Spaua. dv xal rd ore 
Totaurl ° 

ws éx Bpaxelas dacrds % Bach Korg 

avrots KukNetras mpds mérpov, Tpdynua dé 

6 awppoverrhs rots pidnxdos Névyos. 

(fr. 3 Nauck) 


(i.e. “ When after a scanty meal the little cup circles 
among them moderately and for desert the studious 
guests have improving conversation ’’). 


Athen. ii. 55 p “‘ Lycophron of Chalcis in a satyric 
drama which he wrote in mockery (ém xaraywxioe) on 
Menedemus the philosopher, from whom was named the 
sect (afpeois) of the Eretrics, making fun of the banquets of 
the philosopherssays kal dnudxowos . . . cunmbrns” (see below). 
Athen. x. 419 f., after an amusing description from the 
Life of Menedemus by Antigonus of Carystus of the 
banquets of Menedemus, adds: ‘‘ Lycophron of Chalcis, 
too, bears witness with regard to these, having written 
a satyric play Menedemus (ypdyas carvpovs Mevédnuov), in 
which Silenus says to the satyrs : 


waides kparlorov marpds étwiéoTarot, 
éyw pev buly, ws opare, oTpnyiw’ 

Seirvov yap or’ év Kaplg, ua rovs Oeous, 
obr’ év ‘Pédw rootroy ofr’ év Avdla 
xaréxw Sedecrvnxds. “Amoddov ws xaddv. 


(fr. 1 Nauck) 


(i.e. ** Cursed children of most excellent father, 1, as you 
see, wax riotous. For not in Caria, by the gods, nor in 
Rhodes, nor in Lydia, do I remember to have dined so 
well! Apollo! what a feast !”’); and again : 


GAA KuAlKcoy 
vdapés 6 mais mepiiye ToD mevrwBdbdov, 
drpéua mapeteornxés. 8 1’ aderhpros 
kal Snudxocvos érexdpeve daytAhs 
béppos wevhrwy xal rpexAlvov cupwérns. 


(fr. 2 Nauck) 
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(i.e. ** But the boy carried round a watery cup of five-obol 
wine, slightly turned ; and the accursed hangman lupine © 
danced on abundantly—the boon-companion of poor men 
and the dining-room ”’). 


He goes on to say that discussions were carried on over 
their wine ({yrijces #oay rapa rérov), 


Tpdynua yap 
6 awpponorhs maow év péow déyos. 


(fr. 3 Nauck) 
(i.e. “‘ For dessert improving conversation ’’). 


. Jt is related, too, that their meetings were often so 
prolonged that 
6 Thy w KadOv 
xaréd\aBev Sprcs, rotor 5° ovdérw Képos. 
(fr. 4 Nauck) 
(i.e. ** Chanticleer, calling the dawn, surprised them still 
unsatisfied ’’). 


It was inevitable that Lycophron should be attracted 
by the brilliant literary society then flourishing in 
Alexandria. Thither accordingly he went, at what date 
we do not precisely know. But we have seen that Suidas, 
in his notice of Lycus, mentions the enmity which existed 
- between that historian and Demetrius of Phalerum. 
Demetrius apparently enjoyed great influence with Ptolemy 
I., whom he advised to put the crown of Egypt past the 
son of Berenice. That son came to the throne as Ptolemy 
II. Philadelphus in 285 B.c. on the abdication of his 
father, and, after the death of the latter in 283 B.c., he 
put Demetrius under ward péxp: re Sége wept avrod. Shortly 
afterwards Demetrius was bitten in his sleep by an asp 
and died (Diog. Laert. v. 78). The. removal of his 
adoptive father’s enemy would open the way for Lycophron 
to go to the court of Ptolemy, and we shall probably be 
sufficiently near the truth if we suppose that he went to 
Alexandria circ. 285-283 B.c. 

Here Lycophron was entrusted with the arrangement 
of the Comic Poets in the royal library, and it was then 
doubtless that he wrote his treatise Ilep! xwupdlas : Athen. 
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iv. 140 a; vii. 278 a B Avuxéddpwy év rots wept xwuwdlas ; xi. 
485 p Auxddpwr 3 ev ro O wept kwumdlas; xi. 501 pn E3 xiii. 
555 a Auxédpwv 6 Xadxcdevs év rots wept xwppdias. 

How long Lycophron remained in Alexandria, or whether 
he died there, we have no knowledge. Nor do we know 
anything of the circumstances of his death beyond what 
we gather from Ovid, Ibis 531 f., who seems to imply that 
he was killed by an arrow: 


Utque cothurnatum cecidisse Lycophrona narrant, 
Haereat in fibris fixa sagitta tuis. 


2. Works 


The notice in Suidas 8.v. Avxédpwy after mentioning his 
parentage proceeds: ‘‘Grammarian and maker of tragedies. 
At any rate he is one of the seven who were called the 
Pleias. His tragedies are Aeolus, Andromeda, Aletes 
(Wanderer), Aeolides,* Elephenor, Heracles, Hiketae 
(Suppliants), Hippolytus, Cassandreis, Laios, Marathonii, 
Nauplius, Oedipus a §', Orphanus (Orphan), Pentheus, 
Pelopidae, Symmachi (Allies), Telegonus, Chrysippus. Of 
these the Nauplius is a revised version (dtacxevj). He 
also wrote the play called Alexandra, the obscure poem 
(rd oxorewdy wolnua).” ; 

The I\eds was the name given by the later Alexandrine © 
scholars to the seven most eminent tragic poets of the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The list is variously given. 
Schol. A Hephaest. p. 140 Consbr. gives Homer the 
younger (son of Audromachus and Myro), Sositheus, Lyco- 
phron, Alexander (Aetolus), Philicus (Philiscus), Dionysia- 
des. Here some nameis wanting. Choeroboscus, Hephaest. 
p. 236 Consbr., gives the last three as Aeantiades, Sosi- 

hanes, Philicus, but mentions that for Aeantiades and 
osiphanes some give Dionysiades (Strabo xiv. 675) and 
Buphronivs 

According to Tzetzes in Lyc. pp. 262 and 270 (Miiller) 
Lycophron wrote in all either 64 or 46 tragedies. The 
list in Suidas, apparently extracted from a more complete 


@ Aldadléns O. Iahn, Philol. xxviii. 6. 
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list, is in a roughly alphabetical order. It need only be 
noticed further that some of the titles suggest Lycophron’s 
tendency to use the less familiar myths, while the Cus- 
sundreis apparently dealt with the fortunes of the people 
of Cassandreia = Potidaea (Strabo vii. 330) on the isthmus 
of Pallene, and was thus founded on contemporary history. 
Besides the fragments of the Menedemus quoted above 
we have four lines from the Pelopidae preserved in J. 
Stobaeus, Floril. 119. 18 Auxédpovos éx TeXomdav ' 


GN’ Hulk’ dv perv 7 rpdow 7d KarOaveiv, 
"AtOns wodetra rots Seducruxnkdcw’ 

8rav 5 épépry xia AolcOcov Blov, 

To (hv woOotpev’ ov yap éor’ avrov Kopos. 


(fr. 5 Nauck) 
While death is far away 
Sad hearts are fain to die; 
But when the latest wave 
Of life draws nigh, 
We fain would live, for life 
Knows no satiety. 


The date of the Alexandra has been the subject of 
much dispute. 

It is argued, on the one hand, that it belongs to the 
early or Chalcis- Athens period of Lycophron’s life 
because (1) it shows no trace of Attic or Sicilian comedy, 
while it is full of echoes of tragic, lyric, and iambic poets ; 
(2) it shows no special knowledge of Egyptian geography 
nor any trace of his special relation to the Ptolemaic 
court. Thus Alexandra 576 Triton=Nile, while in 848 
Asbystes=Nile. Wilamowitz held that Callim. fr. 13 
(from the Aitia i.) ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. ’AcBvorla* oin re 
Tpirwros ép’ vdacw ’AcBiorao i8 meant as a tacit correction 
of this. (But it is quite in Lycophron’s manner to use 
either Triton or Asbystes indifferently to mean Libyan.) 
On these grounds it is argued that the A/erandra as a 
whole may be dated as early as 295 B.c. 

As against this it is urged (1) that Lycophron would 
scarcely have been included in the Pleias, if on coming 
to Alexandria he had ceased to write tragedy. (2) The 
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enormous number of tragedies ascribed to him implies a 
prolonged activity in that kind. 

But two passages in the Alexandra cause special 
difficulty : vv. 1226-1280 and 1446-1450. 

The first of these passages raised difficulties in the 
mind of the schol. Marc. (Theon ?) v. 1226 f. évrei@ev rept 
"Pwuaiwy Aéyes cal Auxdgpovos érépov voyucréoy elvac 7d wolnua, ov 
Tod ypdwavros Thy rpayydlav® cuvyiOns yap av TY PiladérAgy ovK 
av wept ‘Pwualwy dedéyero (cf. Tzetz. ad loc. rept ‘Pwyalwy 
évrevbev StadauBave.. Ta 5édovwrd Tod sxorlov yédoa’ pacl yap 
Avuxédpovos érépov elvac rd wolnua .. . dvedéyero), t.e. Lyco- 
phron at the court of the Ptolemies would not have 
referred to the Romans as holding ‘‘the sceptre and 
monarchy of earth and sea” (1229). 

But apart from the position of Lycophrontas a court 
poet, a further difficulty was raised by C. J. Fox (1749- 
1806), in his correspondence with Gilbert Wakefield 
(1756-1801). Fox pointed out that a Greek poet of 
Lycophron’s time, i.e. before the First Punic War (264— 
241 B.o.), could not have referred to the power of Rome 
in the terms of 1226 ff. and 1446 ff. which also apparently 
refer to Rome. 

R. P. Knight to Dr. Parr, Whitehall, Jan. 22: ° Fox 
and I have been lately reading Lycophron, and having 
been both startled with the distinctness of some predic- 
tions of events which happened long after the age when 
he is supposed to have flourished, we have had some 
correspondence upon the subject, but without any other 
effect than increasing our perplexity. The Testimonium 
Veterum, published with Potter's edition, is strong in 
support of the authenticity of this poem, and of its being 
written by one of the Pleiades, as they are called; yet in 
v. 1226 et seq. there is a distinct prediction of the uni- 
versality of the Roman Empire ; and in v. 446, as distinct 
a one of the fall of the Macedonian monarchy ued’ xray 
yevedy (sic) from Alexander, who is clearly described. 
Perseus, indeed, was not the sixth king of Macedonia 
from Alexander, but, nevertheless, he was the sixth in 
the line of descent of his own family from that conqueror, 
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which is more in point. Cannot you prove that Lycophron 
was a Jew or Atheist who conversed with some inspired 
. persons of that nation? What a triumph would it be for 
Revelation ! for, except the prophecies of Isaiah concern- 
ing Cyrus, there are none in the sacred volume half so 
unequivocal ; and the merely human testimony (the only 
one which infidels will admit) in support of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, is weak indeed when compared with that in 
support of Lycophron” (Parr’s Works vii. p. 304). 

Niebuhr *® assumed that the Alexandra was the work of 
a later poet who wrote after the First Punic war. In 
general scholars have inclined to one or other theory : 
that the passages in question are later interpolations, 
or that the Alexandra as a whole is the work of a later 

oet. 

. The reference in 1435 ff. is exceedingly obscure. 
According to Wilamowitz the lines refer to Alexander the 
Great. The Argives who must bow themselves before 
him are the Persians, who are in 1442 designated by the 
word 8uauo as brothers of Alexander; ¢ 1446 is, accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz, Alexander. He translates ued’ &xrny 
yévvav adOaluwy éuds as “mihi post sex generationes co- 
gnatus,” and he reckons the six generations backwards 
from Cassandra thus : Cassandra—Priam—Laomedon— 
Ilos—Tros—Dardanus—Zeus, whose son was Perseus, 
ancestor of the Argeads and the Persians, Hdt. vii. 150. 
Hence he concludes that av6aluwy éuds must be either the 
Persian people generally, or a definite Persian. He him- 
self decides for Artabazos, father of Barsine, whose son 
(Heracles) by Alexander was put to death by Polyperchon 
in 309 B.c. (L. 801 ff.). 

Holzinger® takes the reference in 1435 ff. to be to 
Pyrrhus (at0wy, 1439). The wolf of Galadra is Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. The sons of Cassander, who as sons of 
Thessalonice are Argeads, were compelled to give up the 


- @ B, G. Niebuhr, ‘‘ Ueber das Zeitalter Lykophrons des 
Dunkeln,” Rhin. Mus., 1827, pp. 108 ff. 

> Lykophron’s Alexandra, gr. wu. deutsch, C. von 
Holzinger, Leipzig, 1895. 
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throne of Macedonia to Demetrius. The blood-relation 
of Cassandra is Fabricius, who is the els ris wadatorhs 1447. 
Holzinger takes ped’ exrnv yévvayv—most improbably — to 
mean ‘“‘after six crops,” in reference to the six years’ 
“duration of the campaign of Pyrrhus in Italy. Holzinger 
puts the date of the Alexandra about 274 B.c. 

William N. Bates in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology vi. (Boston, 1895) discusses ‘‘The Date of 
Lycophron” p. 75f. This discussion appears to be 
entirely without value, but his conclusion may be quoted : 
Lycophron ‘‘was born between 325 and 320, wrote his 
Alexandra about 295, was appointed to arrange the 
comedies in the Alexandrian library in 285-284” (this is 
based on the assumption that the A/erandra was imitated 
in the Swuss of Dosiades written 285-270 (Wilamowitz), 
292-290 (Susemihl)) ; “‘ about 280 he was flourishing as a 
tragic poet, and continued as such down to the date of his 
death, which must have occurred before the year 250, and 
probably shortly before the year 265.” 

The problem of the Alexandra is discussed by 
P. Corssen, ‘‘ Ist die Alexandra dem Tragiker Lykophron 
abzusprechen ?” Rhein. Mus. Ixviii., 1918, pp. 321-335. 

He agrees with Sudhaus that the Lion 1489 is Alexander 
the Great and that the ’Apyeto. 1443 = Ilépoa: (ef. Herodot. 
vii. 150); but he does not agree with him in identifying 
ad0aluwv éubs 1446 with T. Quinctius Flamininus, who de- 
feated Philip V. of Macedon at Cynoscephalae in 197 3.c. 

To that identification he objects that (1) cxidAwy dz- 
apyds xr\. 1450 would in that case be meaningless, as 
the Romans got no immediate profit from the war with 
Philip; (2) the victory of Flamininus, in alliance with the | 
Achaeans and actively supported by the Aetolians, the 
fruits of which fell to the Greeks, the ancient enemies of 
Troy, could in no sense be regarded as a revenge for the 
destruction of Troy. | 

Corssen’s own view is briefly as follows : The struggle is 
between Asia and Europe, which have nothing in common 
(1283 f.). In this struggle the two great events are the 
destruction of Troy by Agamemnon and the expedition 
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of Xerxes against Greece. According to Herodotus it was 
in the destruction of Troy that the Persians found the 
ground of their hostility to Greece. Accordingly, to 
the sack of Troy by Agamemnon 1369 ff. corresponds the 
expedition of Xerxes 1412 ff. The long struggle between 
Asia and Europe is ended by Alexander the Great 1439 ff., 
who as successor to Agamemnon leads the hosts of 
Europe against Asia. 

The leading idea in the poet’s mind is not of “ recon- 
ciliation ”” either between Rome and Macedon or between 
Rome and Greece—but of the equating justice of Fate. 
What Troy lost in the East is balanced by the success of 
Troy's descendants—the Romans—in the West, and this 
is expressed in 1226 ff. 

Here arises the difficulty of the words yijs cal Oaddoons 
oxjwrpa cal povapxlay. 

Now if by novapyia we understand world-dominion, then 
that could not be predicated of the Romans even after the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, in view of the fact that the 
power of Syria and Egypt was still unshaken. World- 
dominion could not be predicated before the battle of 
Pydna in 168 B.c. 

The poet of the Alexandra knows nothing of the extent 
of the Roman dominion as at the beginning of the second 
century B.c. The limits of the Roman kingdom known 
to him must be assumed to coincide with the limits of the 
kingdom of Aeneas as described in 1238 ff., together 
with the extensions made through the struggle of the 
Romans with the sixth successor of Alexander the Great 
(1450). 

From the conquest of the Persians by Alexander the 
poet passes to Pyrrhus and the Romans. 

The Lion of 1440 is clearly a definite person and, as 
the ancient scholia recognized, must be Alexander the 
Great, who is a Thesprotian, i.e. an Epeirote, on his 
’ mother’s side, and a Chalastraean, i.e. a Macedonian, 
(Strabo vii. 330. 20) on the father’s side, and is moreover 
a descendant of Aeacus and Dardanus (1440) through his 
mother : 7 5¢ ’Oduumids 4 phrnp adrod els IIvppov rov ’Axtdr\éws 
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kat "EXevov rov Ipiduou 7d yévos 7d avéxabev dvédepev, &s prot 
Oedroumros cal Ilvpavipos. davapéperar dé 6 Ilvppos els Alaxdy, 6 
5¢ "EXevos els Adpdavov (schol. Lycophr.). 

Now if the Lion is Alexander, the Wolf of Galadra (a 
Macedonian town, according to Steph. Byz.) must be 
distinguished from him. The explanation of the expres- 
sion is no longer apparent, but the Wolf must embody the 
whole nation which, finally, was conquered by the Romans. 

The six generations must be represented by the kings 
of Macedon. Including Alexander, we get Pyrrhus in the 
sixth place, thus: Alexander, died 323 ; Philip Arrhidaeus, 
died 317 ; Cassander, died 297 ; his three sons 297-295 ; 
Demetrius Poliorcetes 294-288 ; Pyrrhus. The fact that 
Pyrrhus immediately lost the throne of Macedon does not 
prevent the poet from seeing in him the heir of Alexander 
who, turning against the descendants of the Trojans, 
renews the old struggle. The ‘‘ wrestler” (1447) is, like 
the Wolf of Galadra, not an individual but the whole 
people. 

When the poet says that the Romans came into collision 
with Pyrrhus by sea and by land, that is not in the strict 
sense true. But Pyrrhus suffered from Rome’s allies, the 
Carthaginians, a heavy defeat at sea, which benefited 
Rome as well, and the Romans themselves, through the 
Greek towns of South Italy, won importance at sea, so 
that the expression yjjs xal Oadrdoons oxijrtpa Kal povapyiay 
referring to the successes won in the Tarentine War, is 
not entirely without justification. But the term povapyia 
is to be understood in the light of the historical idea which 
underlies the whole poem ; i.e. the Persians handed over 
the sceptre of their old dominion, for which Asia and 
Europe had fought from of old, to the Wolf of Galadra. 
Pyrrhus loses the sceptre to the Romans, and thus the 
old dominion, which was taken from Priam by Agamemnon, 
reverts again to the Trojans. 

With Pyrrhus the Romans made neither peace nor — 
treaty. Pyrrhus gave up the struggle and went back 
home. But before Tarentum fell, the astute Ptolemy, 
rightly recognizing the importance of the Roman victory, 
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hastened to conclude an alliance with them. The 
Romans on their side sent an embassy in 273 B.c. to 
Alexandria, which was honoured by Ptolemy with valuable 
gifts, which, however, the ambassador handed over to the 
state. (Dio Cassius fr. 41, Livy, Perioch. xiv.) The 
personal object to be supplied with els diaddayds poddv 
is, accordingly, not the defeated party. After his victory 
the Roman will conclude agreements and be celebrated as 
the most honourable friend. 

On this interpretation the prophecies of Cassandra do 
not go beyond the poet’s own time, and his glorification of 
the Romans does not stand in contradiction to the policy 
of his royal master. 

Thus the statement of Suidas that the author of the 
Alexandra was Lycophron the tragic poet is confirmed. 
Nor is there good ground for doubting his statement that 
Lycophron of Chalcis, son of Socles, was adopted by 
Lycus of Rhegium.  Beloch, holding that Suidas has 
confused two different Lycophrons—(1) of Chalcis, son of 
Socles, author of the Alexandra, (2) son of the historian 
Lycus of Rhegium, the tragic poet at the Court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus—found support for this theory (1) in 
Suidas s.v. Avcos where Lycus is called the father of thé 
tragic Lycophron, (2) in the Tzetzes’ Life where it is said : 
6 Avkddpwv ovroot rw wev yéver Xadxideds Fv vids Zwxréouvs F 
Avxov Tot loroptoypadotyros xard Tivas. 

This, Corssen says, is merely a wilful perversion of the 
tradition, induced by the surprise which the Scholiast 
expressses that a court poet of Philadelphus should have 
expressed himself in praise of the Romans. But just this 
a i shows what the tradition was. 

o the objection that, if the author of the Alexandra 
were the adoptive son of Lycus, he would not have passed 
over the works of his adoptive father and confined himself 
exclusively to Timaeus, Corssen replies by an endeavour 
to show that in his account of the fortunes of Diomedes 
and his companions (615 ff.) Lycophron does in fact follow 
Lycus in opposition to Timaeus. 

Corssen's conclusion is that external evidence and the 
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results of an analysis of the poem agree excellently, and 
thereby the abstruse poem of Lycophron obtains the 
‘importance of a historical document which strikingly 
reflects the great impression which the victory of the 
Roman arms over the Hellenistic king made upon his 
contemporaries. 


3. MANUSCRIPTS 


The critical recension of E. Scheer (Berlin, 1881) is 
based on the following ss. : 

Class I.—A=Marcianus 476 (Venetus lxx. 3). This, 
which is by far the best ms. of Lycophron, belongs to the 
eleventh century and bears to have been written by one 
Nicetasadeacon. After the Argument there is a marginal 
note : kdvraida cuvAOpoica NEéEKod NEEEts | vexrras ovVAAXLOTOS THY 
dtaxdywv. Scheer, Rhein. Mus. xxxiv., identified this 
Nicetas with the distinguished bishop of Serrhai (Seres) in 
the eleventh century. 

The ms. extends to sixty-five folia, sixty-two of which 
are written upon. Foll. 2-30" contain Aratus with the 
scholia; fol. 317 to the middle of fol. 62 contain 
Lycophron’s Alexandra with scholia and two paraphrases— 
an older (P) and a more recent (p). 

V=Vaticanus 1307. This is a copy of a copy (X) of A 
and it is occasionally useful as A has suffered alteration 
by two later hands A?, A%, subsequent to the time when 
the copy (X) was made. V itself has suffered similar 
interpolation, but it is not often that A and V have suffered 
in the same passage. 7 

B=Coislinianus 345 belonging to the tenth century. 
It is so called as belonging to the collection of Henri 
Charles du Cambout de Coislin (1664-1732), Bishop of 
Metz, now in the Bibl. Nat., Paris. This MS. contains 
a number of Lexica and amongst them from p. 226 to p. 
253 ANdtets adeEdvdpas cal brdGeats. 

At the end is rédos adv OG Tod AektKOD AvKdppovos.t 

The reason of it being included among Lexica is that 
the lines are broken up into sections to each of which is 
appended the interpretation of paraphrase P. Thus v. 1 
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Adfw Ta wavta: Ppdow Ta wWavTa: vyrpexws: AANOGs. Kal yap 
émcrarixOs vooduev 7d 7, ws TO vAXVTOS Kal vAdupos: apxis ax’ 
Gxpas: & we wuvOdvy xal épwrgs: fw dé unxvvO7 Adbyos: dav 8’ 
é€x7a07 7d Eros. 

‘The ms.,” says Scheer, “which is most elegantly 
written, has in fol. 225° 35 lines, of which 7 contain the 
Argument pavrevoyévny ... dravra ; the other pages have 36 
lines each, except the last, which has 27 lines. The lemmata 
are marked off from the paraphrase by two points usually 
and small spaces: rarely by a colon, very rarely by a 
comma. Much more often the scribe has forgotten to 
distinguish the lemmata from the paraphrase; at other 
times he has omitted the paraphrase or the lemma or 
both: finally he has repeatedly confused the sequence of 
the sections of lines. The ms. is so full of errors that 
I have seen no ms. of Lycophron—except Par. 2840—so 
corrupt.” 

Class II.—C=Parisinus 2723. The subscription states 
that the ms. was finished in June 1282. Foll. 1-76 contain 
the Alexandra of Lycophron with the commentary of Isaac 
Tzetzes. The colour of ‘the ink shows that the scribe 
took many various readings from the ms. which he was 
copying and afterwards wrote between the lines and in 
the margin and even inserted in the text (C*) other 
readings from a second ms., from which also he inserted 
interlinear scholia, the greater part of which was not 
derived from the commentary of Tzetzes. There are also 
a few corrections by a third hand (C*). 

D=Parisinus 2403, thirteenth century. The ss. 
consists of 308 folia, of which foll. 58-99 contain the 
Alexandra with the commentary of Tzetzes. There are 
many interlinear scholia mostly from the commentary 
of Tzetzes, also variae lectiones mostly inserted by the 
original copyist, very few added later (D?). 

E=Palatinus graecus 218, fourteenth century. Foll. 
9-65 contain the Alexandra with the commentary of 
Tzetzes and many variae lectiones copied by the scribe 
along with the text and occasional corrections by another 
hand (E”). 
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4, Tae ParapHRasEs 


We have two paraphrases of the Alexandra : 

P, the older, composed by some Byzantine grammarian 
and based on an ancient body of scholia, is best preserved 
in B, on which, accordingly, Scheer bases his recension, 
using as subsidiary aids A and Vaticanus 117, a fourteenth 
century ms. containing the Alerandra with the com- 
mentary of Tzetzes (foll. 30-113), both of which give P 
in a less perfect form. | 

p, a later paraphrase of uncertain date based upon P. 
Scheer’s recension is based on A with the subsidiary 
aid of V. i \ 


5. Tre ScHouia 


The scholia of Lycophron are very excellent and are 
probably ultimately based on the commentary of Theon, 
son of Artemidorus, a grammarian of the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, who wrote commentaries on Theocritus, 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Nicander, and Lycophron, as 
well as on some of the older classical poets. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. 8.v. Kurwa wéds Oecoarlas, ws Odwy ev drourhuare 
Auxédpovos. So id. &.u. Avera . . . Odwy vrouvnuatitwy roy 
Avkégpova. 

The ancient scholia are best represented by Marcianus 
476; also Vaticanus 1307—a grandchild as we have seen 
of Marcianus 476—and Neopolitanus, Bibl. Nat. ii. D 4, 
a thirteenth-century ms. wrongly inscribed ’Icaaxtov roi 
Teérfouv cxdua els Auxédppova, the scholia being in the main 
the ancient scholia, only some gaps due to injury to the 
original ms. having been filled up with the scholia of 
Tzetzes in the fifteenth century. 

In addition to the ancient scholia we have further the 
commentary of Tzetzes (twelfth century): els rév Auxddpova 
oxé\ta ‘Ioaaxlov ypapmarikod rot Téérgou. 

This commentary is in all mss. ascribed to Isaac 
Tzetzes ; so also in John Tzetzes’ commentary on the 
Works and Days of Hesiod (p. 10 Gaisford). But there is 
extant a letter in Parisinus 2565 Bibl. Reg. (No. xx.) of 
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John Tzetzes to one Basilius, who had apparently, after 
Isaac’s death, inquired of John whether it were true that 
he and not Isaac was the real author of the commentary 
on Lycophron. The letter runs thus: ‘‘To the First 
Secretary of the Pattiarch (of Constantinople), Basilius of 
Achrida (town on lake of same name near Monastir) who had 
found in the title of John Tzetzes on Lycophron the name 
of Isaac Tzetzes. Pheidias, the famous sculptor, doing a 
favour by the law of friendship to Agoracritus, a painter 
by profession, but an unskilful one, having with great 
sculptural skill made the image of Zeus and Nemesis at 
Rhamnus, ascribed it to him, inscribing on it ATOPAKPITOY 
MAPIOY, and by means of that inscription made up to him 
for his lack of skill. If, then, Pheidias by the law of 
friendship did not hesitate in a matter of the highest 
moment to do a favour to a man unskilful in his art, am I 
to be behind him in regard to my brother, a carpenter, in 
Pindar’s phrase, of deft hymns and incomparably dearer 
to me than Agoracritus was to Pheidias, inasmuch as 
brotherhood is a more compelling bond of affection than 
friendship? In this spirit both Pheidias and I ordered 
our inscriptions. But neither Pheidias of old suffered, 
nor has Tzetzes now suffered, from mental derangement or 
lethargy so as to reach such a pitch of madness as to 
forget his own name as some have suspected.” So, too, 
in Chil. ix. 298 John Tzetzes refers to the commentary as 
his own work : éy dé rots els Auxddpova enol é&nynbetor xai wrepl 
rovtou éypaya rére Tod Zwiiddiov. 

Scheer is of opinion that the commentary was in the 
first place composed by John Tzetzes, who handed it over 
for revision and publication to his brother Isaac, who for 
his trouble received the credit of authorship. This would 
account for the numerous inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of the commentary. Collaboration is implied by the 
words : obrws juiv rots Téertlos [7. Te. is lacking in a (Par. 
2723)] Soxet &xew (Tzetz. ad Lycophr.17). Moreover, Scheer 
points out that in Tzetz. Lycophr. 1226 occur the words 
"Twdvvns 586 piddmovds pyow elvat + Baiov. This had been taken 
to mean ‘Iwdvyns &:Adrovos, a proper name. But Scheer 
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takes these words to refer to John Tzetzes, and he points 
out that these words occur only in Parisinus 2723 (a) 
which may be taken to represent the commentary as first 
published by Isaac, while they have disappeared in the 
mss. which represent subsequent revisions by John, of 
which there were several. 

The chief mss. which contain the Tzetzes commentary 
are classified thus : 

Class I. — a= Parisinus 2723, representing the com- 
mentary as originally published by Isaac Tzetzes. 

Class II.—Representing revisions by John Tzetzes, and 
including: Parisinus 2403; Vaticanus 1306; Palatinus 
18; Ambrosianus 222 (this last representing the final 
recension by John Tzetzes). 

The commentary of Tzetzes is based on a corpus of 
scholia similar to that contained in the Marcianus, with 
additions from other sources (discussed by Scheer ii. pp. 
xiv. ff.). 


6. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Editio princeps.—Aldus Manutius, Venice, 1513 (with 
Pindar, Callimachus, Dionysius Periegetes) ; Paul Lecisius, 
Basel, 1548 (with Tzetzes' commentary); Canter, Basel, 
1566; Meursius, Leyden, 1597; Potter, Oxford, 1697 ; 
Reichard, Leipzig, 1788; C. G. Miller, Leipzig, 1811; 
Sebastiani, Rome, 1830; Bachmann, Leipzig, 1830; 
Dehéque, Paris, 1853; G. Kinkel, Leipzig, 1880 (with 
scholia Marciana); E. Scheer vol. i. (text, critical notes 
and the two paraphrases) Berlin, 1881; vol. ii. (scholia) 
Berlin, 1908 ; C. von Holzinger, Leipzig, 1895 (text with 
German blank verse translation to face the text, intro- 
duction, and commentary). E. Ciaceri, Catane, Gian- 
notta, 1901, text, trans. and commentary.  ‘Transla- 
tion by Joseph Justus Scaliger, 1584. Text and trans. 
F. D. Dehéque, Paris, 1853. 

Editio princeps of Tzetzes, Oporinus, Basel, 1546. 
Other literature: J. Konze, De Lycophr. dictionis pro- 
prietate in universum ratione simul habita Homert et 
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tragicorum, Minster, 1870; C. H. G. Voelcker, De 
Lycophronis Cassandrae vv. 13-15, Giessen, 1820; Scheer, 
Nonnulli Lycophronis loci, Pléin, 1876; W. N. Bates, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. vi., Boston, 
1895 (‘‘The Date of Lycophron’’); Gasse, De L. mytho- 
graupho, 1910; I. Geffcken, ‘‘ Zwei Dramen [ Elephenor and 
Nauplios] des Lykophron,” Hermes xxvi. (1891) pp. 33-42 ; 
also the same writer on Timaeos’ Geogruphie d. Westens, 
Philol. Unters. (Kiessling-Moellendorff) 13, Berlin, 1892 
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ATKO®PONOX 
AAEZANAPA 


Act Ta, mavra vnTpeKas, Gp. toropets, 

apyns am dkpas: iy de pncoviA Adyos, 

ovyyvwht déo7oT’: od yap Hovxos Kopn 

éAvoe Xpnopav, ws mpiv, aiddAov oropa, 

GAA’ dozreTov x€aca Toppuyh Bon v : 5 

Sadvndaywv poiBalev € eK Dewar 3 ora, 

Upuyyos KeAawijs Yhpyv Ek PLLOUpLEV . 

TOV doca Oup@ Kat dua pvnuns exw, 

KAvois av, Wvat, KavarreuTralwr ppevi 

TUKVG dtoiyver SvadaTovs aiviypaTwv — 10 

olsas TuAicowr, rep eduabyns TpiBos 

opOF KehevOp Tav OKOTW mroonyeret. 

eye 6° akpav Baas ida pnpivbov oxyacas, 

Giver AoE@v Eis Suefddous € env, 

mporny dpagas vdooay ws TTNVOS Spopevs. : 15 
"Has pev aimdyv apte Drytov mayov 

Kpaumvots: UrrepTroTaro TU nyaoov mTEpots, 

TiOwvov ev Kkoirator THs Képyns aréAas 

Arotoa, TOV cov audysntpiov Kaow. 





« Priam. > Cassandra. 
© The runner breaks the ‘‘ tape ” and takes off. 
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The speaker is a slave appointed to watch Cassandra and 
report her prophecies. He addresses Priam. 


Aut will I tell truly that thou askest from the 
utter beginning, and if the tale be prolonged, 
forgive me, master. For not quietly as of old did 
the maiden? loose the varied voice of her oracles, 
but poured forth a weird confused cry, and uttered 
wild words from her bay-chewing mouth, imitating 
the speech of the dark Sphinx. Thereof what in 
heart and memory I hold, hear thou, O King, and, 
pondering with wise mind, wind and pursue the 
obscure paths of her riddles, whereso a clear track 
guides by a straight way through things wrapped 
in darkness. And I, cutting the utter bounding 
thread,°. will trace her paths of devious speech, 
striking the starting-point like winged runner. 

Dawn was just soaring over the steep crag of 
Phegion @ on swift wings of Pegasus, leaving in his 
bed by Cerne’ Tithonus,f brother of thine by 

@ Mountain in Aethiopia. 

¢ Cerne, a fabled island in the remotest East (Plin. V.H. 
vi. 198 ff.) or West (Strabo i. 47). 


f Son of Laomedon and Strymo or Rhoeo, and so half- 
brother of Priam. - | 
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of 8° ovca yparns edydAnve, xXEpudoos 
vadrat Aialov Kamo ys €oxalooar 
vorrAnyyas. at dé trapfevoxtovov Mérw 
tovAdmrelou Oetvov evirres orrabats 
meAapyoxyp@tes, ai Dadaxpatar Kdpa, 
€ ‘ ~ A U U 
drép Kadvivev Aevea daivovoat mridAa, 
addAaora, Kat Pwocwvas WpyuUnjLevous 
amapkriats mpnoThpos at@wvos mvoais. 
7 o evOeov cydcaca Baxxetov ordua, 
“A > > r 4 NV la 

Ts am daxpwv BovmAavoxtiorwy Adodpwyr, 
Towwvd am apxns hpx “AdcEavdpa Adywr: 


Aiat, TdAawa Onrapuv, KeKauevy 
Kal mpoobe pev mevKatow ovAapndopots 
Tpeomrépou Adovtos, ov TOTE yvalous 
Tpirwvos npdAarpbe Kapxapos KUwY" 
Eutrvous S€ Saitpos 7 rato prowWorpevos 
TWIG AéByros aprdyors én’ eoxapais 
opnpyyyas €otdAate kwOeias med, 

6 TEKVvOpaiorns, Avpecv euns matpas, 

) Seurépav Texodaay dtpwrov Bapet 
TUipas ATpPaKTW oTépvov, €v T avad péow 
maTpos tTraAaoTo yepoiv oxuacas Sduas 


¢ Apoll. Rh. iv. 1731 drevdia welouar’ ervey. 
> 4.6. the ships of Paris built of wood from Phalacra in 
the Troad. 
"© 4,¢, the Sea (Hellespont in wider sense; ‘ maiden- 
slaying ” in reference to death of Helle). 
4 Two islands near Tenedos. ¢ Cassandra. 
f Ate, thrown out of Olympus by Zeus (Jl. xix. 126), 


25 


fell on a hill in the Troad which was hence called the Hill — 


of Doom o Aégos). Dardanus was warned by Apollo 
not to build a city there. But Ilus, his great-grandson, bein 

told by an oracle to found a city where a certain cow should 
rest, did so; and this place chanced to be the Hill of Doom. 
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another mother, and the sailors loosed in calm 
weather the cables? from the grooved rock and 
cut the landward ropes. And the centipede fair- 
faced stork-hued daughters of Phalacra® smote 
maiden-slaying Thetis® with their blades, over 
Calydnae? showing their white wings, their stern- 
ornaments, their sails outspread by the northern 
blasts of flaming stormwind: then Alexandra ¢ 
opened her inspired Bacchic lips on the high Hill 
of Doom’ that was founded by the wandering cow 
and thus began to speak : | 


Alas! hapless nurse 9 of mine burnt even afore- 
time by the warlike pineships of the lion” that was 
begotten in three evenings, whom of old Triton’s 
hound of jagged teeth devoured with his jaws. But 
he, a living carver of the monster’s liver, seething in 
steam of cauldron on a flameless hearth, shed to 
ground the bristles of his head ; he the slayer of his 
children,‘ the destroyer of my fatherland ; who smote 
his second mother? invulnerable with grievous shaft 
upon the breast ; who, too, in the midst of the race- 
course seized in his arms the body of his wrestler 


9 Ilios. 

» Heracles. For his birth cf. Apollod. ii. 61 Zeds . . . ri 
play rpirdacidcas vixra. When Laomedon refused to pay 
Poseidon and Apollo for building the walls of Troy, a sea- 
monster appeared to which an oracle required that Hesione, 
daughter of Laomedon, should be exposed. Heracles 
entered the belly of the monster (Triton’s hound) and cut its 
inside to pieces. LLaomedon had promised to give Heracles 
the horses of Tros as a reward for slaying the monster and 
when he broke his word, Heracles burnt Troy. 

* Heracles slew his children by Megara daughter of Creon. 

j Hera: Hom. Ill. v. 392f.; ‘‘second mother” because 
Athena tricked her into suckling him. 
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Kpovou map’ aimdy dx8ov, ev0a ynyevots 

inmwyv tapaxTyns eotw ‘loxévov tados, ‘ 
6 THv Badrdoons Adcovitidos pvyovs 

oTevovs OmUTEevovoay aypiav KUva. 45 
KTavwv vmTep omjdAvyyos ixQuwperny, 

Tavpoopayov A€away, jv adfis traTHp 

odpxas kataidwy Aodviow Swyjoarto, 

Aérruvi od tpéuovcay, ovdaiav Beov: 

eEnvapieev ov trot’ afidw dérAw 50 3 
véxus, Tov “Avdny de€vodpevov mada: 

Aevoow ce, TAHpov, SevTEpov mrUpOUpLEeVnY 

tais 7 Ailaxeiows yepot tots re Tavrddov 

Aérpway oixoupotot Aeufdvous mupos 

maidos KataBpwlévros aifddw Séuas, 55 
Tots Tevrapetous BourddAov TTEPWLACL* 

Ta TaVvTa. mpos POS 7 7 Bapulndos ddpap, * 
oretAaca Kodpov TOV KaTHyopov XPoves, 

a€eu, TATpOS poupatow TMypunpuern, 

AéeTpev @ éxatt tov 7 emevaaK Toy yapwv. 60 
avr Sé Papparoupyos, o¥K idoyLov 

EAxos Spaxotoa tot Euvevverov Avypov 
Tvyavropatorois apdiow TeTpwyévov 


@ Zeus. > At Olympia. | 
° A giant: his tomb at Olympia where as Taraxippus he ~¢ 
causes horses to sh | 
@ Scylla, whom Hettles slew because she robbed him of 
one of the oxen of Geryon. Her father, Phorkys, restored | 
her to life by burning her body. | 
¢ Persephone: rv Aexrivovoay Ta aowuara tev dro- | 
dvnoxdévrwr (schol.). - 
f Nessus the Centaur, when dying by the arrow of | 
Heracles, gave of his blood a pretended love-charm to 
Deianeira who smeared with it a mantle for Heracles which -— 
consumed him; cf. Soph. 77. 555 ff. 
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sire * beside the steep hill of Cronus,? where is the 
horse-affrighting tomb of earth-born Ischenus*; who 
also slew the fierce hound @ that watched the narrow 
straits of the Ausonian sea, fishing over her cave, the | 
bull-slaying lioness whom her father restored again 
to life, burning her flesh with brands: she who 
feared not Leptynis,° goddess of the underworld. 
But one day with swordless guile a dead corse/ slew 
him: yea, even him’ who of old overcame Hades; 
I see thee, hapless city, fired a second time by 
Aeaceian hands” and by such remains‘ as the funeral 
fire spared to abide in Letrina/ of the son* of Tan- 
talus when his body was devoured by the flames, 
with the winged shafts of the neat-herd Teutarus/; all 
which things the jealous spouse ™ shall bring to light, 
sending her son” to indicate the land, angered by 
her father’s ° taunts, for her bed’s sake and because 
of the alien bride” And herself,? the skilled in 
drugs, seeing the baleful wound incurable of her 
husband” wounded by the giant-slaying arrows of 


9 Heracles, who wounded Hades at Pylus, Jl. v. 395. 

+ Neoptolemus. 

‘ The bones of Pelops were brought from Letrina near 
Olympia to Troy, as an oracle declared that Troy could not 
otherwise be taken. 4 In Elis. * Pelops. 

+ Teutarus, Scythian who taught Heracles archery and 
bequeathed his bow and arrows tohim. Heracles bequeathed 
them to Philoctetes, who with them slew Paris and enabled 
the Greeks to take Troy. > 

_™ Qenone, the first wife of Paris, sent her son to guide 
the Greeks. When Philoctetes slew Paris with the bow 
which Heracles had used in the battle of the gods against 
the giants, Oenone threw herself upon his corpse and died 
with him; cf. Tennyson, Oenone. 

" Corythus, son of Oenone by Paris. 

° Cebren, father of Oenone. 

P Helen. g Oenone. r Paris. 
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mpos dvbomAirou, Evvov dyyjoer pdpov, 
mUpywv am akpwv mpos veddopnrov veKvv 
poulndov éxBpdacace. KupBaxov d€pas: 
700 de Tob Bavdvros RY KOT PULEVN 
buyin Trept omaipovrt Pvojoet vEKp@. 

TEV, OTEVU) oe digoa Kal TpiTAd, Sopos 
ab bes pos GAKny Kal Svapmayas ddpmwv 
Kat mip evavyalovoay aloTwTrpLov. : 
OTEVW GE, TATPA, Kat Tapous ArAavridos 
Sumrov Kéhupos, 6 Os ToT év pamT® Kure, 
émoia TopKos "lotpievs TeTpacKeAns, 

GoK@ povnpns dppehutpwcas déuas, 
‘Pebuundrns Kémpos Os evi£aro, 
ZipvvGov dvTpov Tijs Kuvoagayots beds 
Aura € €PULLVOV Kkriopa KupBavrwv Udov, 
or’ Tp-dbuve Tacav opBprjoas x9ova, 
Zyvos KaxAalwy vacpos: ot be ™mpos Teo 
TUpyou KaTnpetTovro, Tol dé Aovobiav 
VHXOVTO otpay mpovppatwr SedopKoTes. 
dnyov dé Kat SptKapma Kali yAuvKdy Borpuv 
 padrat te Kal SeAdives al 7 en’ apoevwv 
dhepBovro Pokat Aéextpa Poupdoai Bpotav. 

Aevoow béovra ypuvoy éemrepwpevov 
Tpnpwvos eis aptraypa Iledvaias Kuvos, 
nv Topyos vypodottos éKAoxeveTat, 
KeAvpavouv otpdBiAdov woTpaxwpevny. 

Kai 57 oe vatrnv ‘Ayepovcia tpiBos 

¢ Philoctetes. > Electra. 
¢ Dardanus, buried in Troy, was son of Zeus and Electra, 

daughter of Atlas. During the Deluge he swam from 
Samothrace to the Troad. 


@ In North Crete, ¢ In Samothrace. 
t Hecate. g Samothrace. 
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his adversary,* shall endure to/share his doom, from 
the topmost towers to the new slain corpse hurtling 
herself head foremost, and pierced by sorrow for the 
dead shall. breathe forth her soul on the quivering 
body. 

rf mourn, mourn twice and three times for thee 
who lookest again to the battle of the spear and the 
harrying of thy halls and the destroying fire. I 
- mourn for thee, my country, and for the grave of 
Atlas’ daughter’s® diver son,° who of old in a stitched 
vessel, like an Istrian fish-creel with four legs, sheathed 
his body in a leathern sack and, all alone, swam like 
a petrel of Rheithymnia,? leaving Zerynthos,¢ cave of 
the goddess‘ to whom dogs are slain, even Saos, the 
strong foundation of the Cyrbantes, what time the 
plashing rain of Zeus laid waste with deluge all the 
earth.” And their towers were hurled to the ground, 
and the people set themselves to swim, seeing their 
final doom before their eyes. And on oat and acorn 
and the sweet grape browsed the whales and the 
dolphins and the seals that are fain of the beds of 
mortal men.‘ 

I see the winged. firebrand/ rushing to seize the 
dove,* the hound of Pephnos,!’ whom the water- 
roaming vulture brought to birth, husked in a 
rounded shell.™ 

And thee, cuckold sailor,” the downward path of 

» See H. Usener, Die Sintflutsagen, pp. 45 f. 
* For the seal’s affection for man cf. Kaian. N.A. iv. 56. 
4 Paris. * Helen. + In Laconia. 


™ Referring to Zeus and Leda, and the birth of Helen’ 
from an egg. 

n Paris reaches Taenarum in Laconia where was a fabled 
entrance to Hades ; passes Onugnathus and Las and through 
the ** two tata bora ” (entrance and exit between Cranaé 
and the mainland) to Gytheion. 
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KaTaiBartts arbyapyov » OV TATPOS KOTTpOUS 
oreiBovra paxTav ovoT aber, Levwcerat, 
ws mpoabe, kaAAous Tov Buwpityny TpiTAais. 
> > 9? , A 3 A A 4 
GAN’ cotpiwy ev avTi TaudrAds dvov 
kal Ady mrepdoes, avri 3° edxidov KamNs 
Kal prAvavdparv noe Xepoaias aAaTns 
Tpapms o oxHoEL Kat DepéexAerot: 1705€s 
dicoas carduBas Kamit Tvbeiou mAdxas, 
ev alou mpos KUvoupa KapTrvAous oxdoas 
mevKns OddvTas, ExTopas mAnLpUpioos, 
oKxapOuady iavcers eivadwoowva otddov. 
Kai tiv dvupdov moptw apracas AvKos, 
dvotv mreAcraty Wodaviopévny yovijs 
Kal Sevrépay eis dpxuv dOveiwy Bodywv 
Anirw eumraicacay ifevtob TTEP, 
OQvoacow dppot pnrdrov amdpyyara 
pheyouoay € ev Kpoxatou Kat Buvy OeG, 
Opéfets Umep Undvdevay Aiyidov 7 axpay, 
atdwy é eTAKTHP kayxaddy dypevpare. 
Nijow 8° evi Spaxovros € EKXEAS 768ov 

“Acris, dioppov ynyevous oKNTTOVYXiAS, 
THY OeuTépav ewdov ovK oper Kunpw, 
yuxpov TmapayKdAopa Kaé oveipaTwy 
Kevais adacowv wAévaior déuvia. 

¢ Onugnathus, cape in Laconia. 

> In Laconia. 

¢ Builder of the ships of Paris. 

¢ Haven near Sparta. 

¢ Paris sailed with nine ships (schol.). 

t Paris. 

9 Helen, who was not wedded to Paris. 

* Iphigeneia, Helen’s daughter by Theseus, and Hermione, 


her daughter by Menelaus. 
* Helen was first carried off by Theseus. 
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Acheron shall receive, walking no more the byres of 
thy father’s rugged steadings, as once when thou 
wert arbiter of beauty for the three goddesses. But 
in place of stables thou shalt pass the Jaws of the 
Ass ®@ and Las, and instead of well-foddered crib and 
sheepfold and landsman’s blade a ship and oars of 
Phereclus® shall carry thee to the two thorough- 
fares and the levels of Gytheion,? where, on the 
rocks dropping the bent teeth of the pine-ship’s 
anchors to guard against the flood, thou shalt rest 
from gambols thy nine-sailed ° fleet. 

And when thou, the wolf shalt have seized the 
unwed heifer,’ robbed of her two dove daughters * 
and fallen into a second‘ net of alien snares and 
caught by the decoy of the fowler, even while upon 
the beach she burns/ the firstlings of the flocks to 
the Thysad nymphs and the goddess Byne, then 
shalt thou speed past Scandeia* and past the 
cape of Aegilon,’ a fierce hunter exulting in thy 
capture. 

And in the Dragon’s Isle™ of Acte,” dominion 
of the twyformed son ° of earth, thou shalt put from 
thee thy desire; but thou? shalt see no morrow’s 
aftermath of love, fondling in empty arms a chill 
embrace and a dreamland bed.g For the sullen 


J Helen was carried off by Paris when she was sacrificing 
to the Thysades (Thyiades) and Byne= Ino Leucothea. 

* Haven of Cythera (J/. x. 268). 

‘ Island between Cythera and Crete. 

™ Cranaé (Hom. Jl. iii. 445, cf. Paus. iii. 22. 1), where the 
bedding of Paris and Helen took place, is generally localized 
near Gytheion in Laconia. Here it is identified with the 
so-called Helen’s Isle near Sunium. Tzetzes took it to mean 
Salamis. 

» Attica. ° Erechtheus. P Paris. 

¢ Proteus replaced the real Helen by a phantom. 
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6s tovs AvKov Te kal Xipatpéws Tadovs 
Xpnopotor Kvdaivoytas ovK aidovpevos 
9Q> 9 4, ” 29 \ A , 
ovd “Avééws Epwras ovd€ tov Eévois 
avvooprov Aiyaiwvos ayvitny mdyov 135 
” ~ > A > ~ 4 
EtAns Gedv adowros exPyvar dixny, € 


¢ Proteus came from his home in Egypt to Pallene 
(=Phlegra, Herod. viii. 123 in Chalcidice), the birth-place of 
the giants, where he married Torone, by whom he had two 
sons who slew strangers by compelling them to wrestle with 
them and were in the end themselves slain by Heracles. 
Proteus, vexed by the wickedness of his sons, besought his 
father Poseidon for a passage under the sea back to Egypt. 
On his sons’ death he could neither be sorry nor glad. 

> Nile. ¢ Tmolus and Telegonus, 
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husband,? whose spouse is Torone of Phlegra, even 
he to whom laughter and tears are alike abhorred 
and who is ignorant and reft of both ; who once on a 
time crossed from Thrace unto the coastland which 
is furrowed by the outflow of Triton ®; crossed not 
by sailing ship but by an untrodden path, like some 
moldwarp, boring a secret passage in the cloven 
earth, made his ways beneath the sea, avoiding the 
stranger-slaying wrestling of his sons* and sending 
to his sire? prayers which were heard, even that he 
should set him with returning feet in his fatherland,¢ 
whence he had come as a wanderer to Pallenia, nurse 
of the earth-born—he, like Guneus/ a doer of 
justice and arbiter of the Sun’s daughter of Ichnae,9 
shall assail thee with evil words and rob thee of thy 
bridal, casting thee forth in thy desire from thy 
wanton dove: thee who, regarding not the tombs of 
_Lycus and Chimaereus’, glorious in oracles, nor thy 
love of Antheus‘ nor the pure salt of Aigaeon/ 
eaten by host and guest together, didst dare to sin 
against the gods and to overstep justice, kicking the 


@ Poseidon. e Egypt. 
f Guneus, an Arab famous for justice, whom Semiramis 
made arbiter between the Phoenicians and Babylonians 


Serta 
9 Themis Ichnaia, worshipped at Ichnae in Thessaly 
(Strabo 435). 

+ L. and C., sons of Prometheus and Celaeno, weye buried 
in the Troad. The Lacedaemonians, being visited by a 
plague, were bidden by an oracle to ‘‘ propitiate the Cronian 
daemons in Troy,” and Menelaus was sent to make offerings 
at their graves. 

* Son of Antenor, was loved by Paris who killed him 
unwittingly. Menelaus, being at the time in Troy, took 
Paris with him to Sparta to save him from punishment. 
Thus Paris, as guest of Menelaus, had ‘eaten his salt.” 

J Poseidon = Sea. 
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Adéas tpamelav Kavaxutmoas dui, 
dpktou TuUnvns exwepaypevos TpoTrOUs. 

Towyap wadd£ets eis Kevov veupds Kruvzrov, - 
doita Kadwpnta dopyilwy peéAn: 

4 A 4 A A > 4 
KAaiwy d€ matpav THv mpiv nbaAwperny 
i€n xepoty eltdwrov nyKkadopevos 

~ 4 4 4 
Ths tevtadexrpov Puiados IAevpwvrias. 
yulal yap evvaoTipas duvapo tpirAais 
mTHvais KaTeKAWaavTo Snvatas “Adds 
vupdeta revrayapBpa Saicacbar yaw. 

Aow pev apraxrijpas avydoe. AvKous, 

“A 4 > A > id 
mMTyNVOUS TpLiopxas alerods odbaAyias, 
tov & ex IlAvvod te Kamo Kapixdv moray 
Braorovra pilns, hytxpyra BapBapov, 
’"Ezrevov, odx *Apyetov axpaidyi yovais. 
od mammov ev yaudaiow "Evvaia more 
"Epxuw’ "Epwis Qovpia Eudyddpos 
doapka ptoTvAaca TUuPevoev dapw, 

Tov wWArevitnv xovdpov evdaroupern. 
“a A A € la ‘ ‘ 4 
dv 87) dis HBPYyoavta Kati Bapdy mo8ov 


@ Paris, exposed when a child, was suckled by a she-bear. 

> Helen, daughter of Leda, daughter of Thestius, son of 
Agenor, son of Pleuron. 
is eee Fates—Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos, daughters of 

ethys. 

a Theseus, Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus, Achilles. 

¢ Theseus and Paris. 

f Menelaus is a descendant of Atlas (Atlas—Sterope— 
Oenomaus — Hippodameia — Pelops — Atreus — Menelaus) 
who dwells in Libya, here indicated by Plynos in Cyrenaica 

Strabo 838). Carian either refers to Kapixdv retyos (Steph. 

.) in Libya or to the Carians having once dwelt in 
Lacedaemon (schol.) or to Minos’ dominion over the Carians. 
Menelaus is thus a ‘‘ barbarian” and through his mother. 
Aerope, daughter of Catreus, son of Minos, he is ‘half- 
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table and overturning Themis, modelled in the ways 
of the she-bear @ that suckled thee. 

_ Therefore in vain shalt thou twang the noisy 
bowstring, making melodies that bring nor food nor 
fee ; and in sorrow shalt thou come to thy father- 
land that was burnt of old, embracing in thine 
arms the wraith of the five-times-married frenzied 
descendant? of Pleuron. For the lame daughters ¢ 
of the ancient Sea with triple thread have decreed 
that her bedfellows shall share their marriage-feast 
among five bridegrooms.¢ 

Two ® shall she see as ravening wolves, winged 
wanton eagles of sharp eyes; the third‘ sprung 
from root of Plynos and Carian waters, a half-Cretan 
barbarian, an Epeian, no genuine Argive by birth: 
whose grandfather 9 of old Ennaia * Hercynna Erinys 
Thuria, the Sword-bearer, cut fleshless with her 
jaws and buried in her throat, devouring the gristle 
of his shoulder: his who came to youth again and 
Cretan.” As grandson of Hippodameia he is an Epeian= 
Elean (Pind. O. ix. 58, x. 35). 

9 Pelops was served up by his father Tantalus at a banquet 
to the gods, when Demeter ate part of his shoulder un- 
wittingly. Restored to life and carried off by Poseidon 
(Pind. O. i. 40), he was sent by Zeus to Elis where he 
overcame Oenomaus in a chariot-race and won his daughter 
eee for his bride, after thirteen previous suitors 
had been slain by her father (Pind. 0. i. 81 ff.). His victory 
was due to the treachery of Oenomaus’ charioteer Myrtilus, 
son of Hermes, who, when he asked Pelops for the price of 
his treachery, was by him hurled into the sea, which was 
hence called Myrtoan (Paus. viii. 14. 11), cursing with his 
last breath the house of Pelops. 

» Demeter: E. in reference to rape of Persephone in 
Enna; H. by-name of Demeter at Lebadeia in Boeotia ; 
EK. at Thelpusa in Arcadia (Callim. fr. incert. 91); Th. = 
‘* Passionate ” with grief for her daughter (schol.); Sw., cult- - 
name of Demeter in Boeotia (schol.). 
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Tov 8 at réraprov avddpuaiov oerar 
Kipkov KaTOppaxKThpos,, ov TE GuyyovwY 
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AaBovra K pugovow. ev 5€ dSepviows 
Tov €& oveipwv mépTTov e€oTpoPyuéevov 
eBwioradorp mpookaragavel peer, 
Tov peAASvupdov euverny Kuraixijs, 
Tis fewoBdxyns, 6 ov trot” Oiveéiyns guyds, 
pvppwv tov e€arelov avdpwoas oTparov, 
TleAacyrxov Tuddva yevvarat marip, 
ad éenta traidwy defdAw onodovpevwv 
pLoovov pheyoucay eEadvEavta amodov. 
Xw pev TraApmdpevTov iferau Tpipov, 
opijKas Sadpowovs Xnpapay dvetpvoas, 
d7rota Kovpos Spa Kwioas Kame: 


@ Poseidon. > Zeus. ¢ Klis or Olympia. 

@¢ During a drought in Elis Molpis offered himself as a 
victim to Zeus Ombrius. 

¢ Oenomaus, father of Hippodameia. 

4 Myrtilus, son of Cadmilus= Hermes ; charioteer of 


Oenomaus. 9 Myrtoan Sea. 
% Psylla and Harpinna, horses of Oenomaus. 
* Deiphobus. J Paris. 
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escaped the grievous raping desire of the Lord® of 
Ships and was sent by Erechtheus® to Letrina’s 
fields to grind the smooth rock ¢ of Molpis #—whose 
body was served as sacrifice to Rainy Zeus—that he 
might overcome the wooer-slayer ¢ by the unholy 
device for slaying his father-in-law which the son/ 
of Cadmilus devised ; who drinking his last cup dived 
into his tomb in Nereus—the tomb’ which bears 
his name—crying a blighting curse upon the race; 
even he who held the reins of swift-footed Psylla 
and Harpinna * hoofed even as the Harpies. 

The fourth* again shall she see own brothei of 
the swooping falcon/; him whom they shall proclaim 
to have won the second * prize among his brothers 
in the wrestling of war. And the fifth! she shall 
cause to pine upon his bed, distracted by her 
phantom face in his dreams; the husband to be of 
the stranger-frenzied lady ™ of Cyta; even him whom 
one day the exile” from Oenone? fathered, turning 
into men the six-footed host of ants,,—the Pelasgian 
Typhon, out of seven sons?’ consumed in the flame 
alone escaping the fiery ashes. 

And he” shall come upon his homeward path, 
raising the tawny wasps from their holes, even 
as a child disturbs their nest with smoke. And 


* ze. next to Hector. + Achilles. 

™ Medeia from Cyta in Phasis, married in Elysium to 
Achilles, cf. 798. 

” Peleus, exiled for slaying his half-brother Phocus (Pind. 
NV. v. 12 ff¥.). 

° Aegina. 

» Hesiod, fr. 76 (100), tells how Aegina was populated by 
turning ants into men. 

g Thetis to test the immortality of her sons by Peleus 
put them into the fire. Six sons perished in this way. The 
seventh, Achilles, was saved by his father. r Paris. 
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Tob Zuxupiou dpaKovros evroxov rexw, 
iy 6 Evveuvos LoAuvdnoias d.Ads 

evTos paTetwr, ‘EAdbos KapaTopov, 
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m7o0ay Sduapta, THY ToT’ ev odayais Kepas 
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Bais 6” €ow Paypivos avdnOjnceras 
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“Avdovu Te tmapAdcovros € éx Buldv droyt 
Kparijpos, év péeAawa ropes POiradv 
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Xe prev TraTHoEL X@pov aialwy LKvOnv, 
ets mévre tov TAEimvas ¢, tetpoov A€xous. 
ot 5° dul Bepov Tob Tpopeavrvos Kpovov 
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oTeppav evorrAicovow wrévais mAdTHY, 
cwripa Baxxov tev mdpoWe anpdrwv 


a Be sore i pe 
eoptolemus, here son a Achilles and Iphigeneia ; 


called ‘*the dragon of Scyrus” because he was reared by 
Deidamia, daughter of Pycomedes. king of Scyrus. In one 
version Deidamia is his mother. ¢ Achilles. 

¢ Tphigeneia became priestess of Artemis Taurica in the 
Crimea, where she had to sacrifice Greeks who came there. 

¢ Island of Leuce. 4 Danube. 

9 When Iphigeneia was being sacrificed at ue Artemis 
substituted a deer for her. 
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they in their turn shall come, sacrificing cruelly 
to the blustering winds the heifer? that bare the 
war-named son,? the mother that was brought to 
bed of the dragon of Scyrus; for whom her 
husband ¢ shall search within the Salmydesian Sea, 
where she cuts the throats of Greeks,? and shall 
dwell for a long space in the white-crested rock ¢ by 
the outflowing of the marshy waters of the Celtic 
streams; yearning for his wife whom at her slaying 
a hind shall rescue from the knife, offering her own 
throat instead.2 And the deep waste within the 
wash of the waves upon the beach shall be called 
the Chase* of the bridegroom, mourning his ruin 
and his empty seafaring and her that vanished and 
was changed to an old witch,’ beSide the sacrificial 
vessels and the lustral water and the bowl of Hades 
bubbling from the depths with flame, whereon the 
dark lady will blow, potting the flesh of the dead 
as might a cook. 

And he/J lamenting shall pace the Scythian land 
for some five years yearning for his bride.* And 
they,’ beside the altar of the primal prophet, 
Cronus, who devours the callow young with their 
mother, binding themselves by the yoke of a second 
oath,” shall take in their arms the strong oar, in- 
voking him who saved them in their former woes, even 

» Achilleius Dromus, a strip of land between the Dnieper 
and the Crimea (Herod. iv. 55). ‘ Iphigeneia in Tauris. 

4 Achilles. * Iphigeneia. t The Greeks at Aulis. 

™ Hom. Jl. ii. 308 ff. At the altar of Zeus in Aulis a 
snake devoured a sparrow with her brood of eight. Calchas 
interprets the omen to mean that the war against Troy will 
last nine years, and that the city will be taken in the tenth. 

" The earlier oath was taken by the suitors of Helen, who 


swore to her father, Tyndareus, to support the successful 
suitor. 
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/ 2 A r >0N / é 
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4Q9 > 4 e A ” A 
pnd Atocakeiwv ovpos wdpeAev trarnp - 
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pd dé Kpvibar rovs durrdods brrép maTpas 
potpa, Teppwoas yvia Anpvaiw zrupt: 
ovK av Toow@vde Kip. eméxAvoev KaKdv. 
Kat 67 [ladaipwv déprerar Bpepoxrovos 
« Agamemnon sacrifices in Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 
’ Dionysus. For his cult at Phigaleia in Elis cf. Paus. 
viii. 39. 4. 
¢ Telephus king of Mysia who, when fighting Achilles, 
was tripped up by the tendrils of a vine, Dionysus thus 
requiting sacrifices made to him by Agamemnon at Delphi. 


4 Lesbos. ¢ Cadmus =Cadmilus (cf. 162) = Hermes. 
f Atlas—Maia—Hermes—Prylis, son of Issa. —— a 
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Bacchus, the Overthrower, to whom, the bull-god, 
one’ day in the shrine beside the cavern of Delphinius 
the Gainful god, the lord ¢ of a thousand ships, a city- 
sacking host, shall make secret sacrifice. And in un- 
looked-for requital of his offerings the god of Phigaleia, 
the lusty Torch-god,® shall stay the lion * from his 
banquet, entangling his foot in withes, so that he 
destroy not utterly the cornfield of men, nor lay it 
waste with tooth and devouring jaws. 

Long since I see the coil of trailing woes 
dragging in the brine and hissing against my father- 
land dread threats and fiery ruin. 

Would that in sea-girt Issa¢ Cadmus ¢ had never 
begotten thee to be the guide of the foemen, fourth/ 
in descent from unhappy Atlas, even thee, Prylis, 
who didst help to overthrow thine own kindred’ 
prophet most sure of best fortune*! And would 
that my father ‘ had not spurned the nightly terrors © 
of the oracles of Aesacus and that for the sake of 
my fatherland he had made away with the two in 
one doom, ashing their bodies with Lemnian fire./ 
So had not such a flood of woes overwhelmed the 
land. 

And now Palaemon,* to whom babes are slain, 


¢ The Trojans, related through Electra, mother of Dar- 
danus and daughter of Atlas. 

» Prylis prophesied the taking of Troy by the Wooden 
Horse. That was best fortune for the Greeks. For réuovpos 
cf. Hesych. s.v., Strabo 328. 

_ € Priam, whom his son Aesacus advised to kill Hecuba 
and Paris, because before the birth of the latter Hecuba 
dreamed that she had borne a fire-brand. 

J Proverbial. Lemnos through the ‘‘ volcano” of Mosy- 
chlos is much associated with Hephaestus. 

* Son of Ino Leucothea, worshipped in Tenedos with 
sacrifices of children, 
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* Tethys (the sea), wife of Ogenos = Oceanus. 

> The Greek ships reach Tenedos. 

¢ Tennes and Hemithea (H. Usener, Die Sint agen, 
pp. 90 ff.), children of Cycnus by his first wife, eia. His 
second wife, Philonome, abetted by the flute-player, Molpos, 
induced Cycnus to set them adrift upon the sea in an ark. 
Tennes, who was really a son of Apollo, came to land in the 
island of Leucophrys, which, after his name, was thence 
called Tenedos. 

¢ Cycnus, son of Poseidon and Calyce, slain with his 
children, Tennes and Hemithea, by Achilles. This was an 
auspicious omen for the success of the Greeks at Troy. 
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beholds the hoary Tifanid bride * of Ogenus seething 
with the corded gulls.® 

And now two children® are slain together with 
their father 4 who is smitten on the collar-bone with 
the hard mill-stone, an omen of good beginning ; 
those children which before escaped when cast out 
to death in an ark through the lying speech of the 
piper,’ to whom hearkened the sullen butcher of 
his children—he the gull-reared, captive of the nets 
of fishermen, friend of winkle and bandy sea-snail 
—and imprisoned his two children in a chest. And 
therewithal the wretch,’ who was not mindful to tell 
the bidding of the goddess mother but erred in 
forgetfulness, shall die upon his face, his breast 
pierced by the sword. 

And now Myrina’ groans and the _ sea-shores 
awaiting the snorting of horses, when the fierce 
wolf? shall leap the swift leap of his Pelasgian foot 
upon the last beach and cause the clear spring) to 
gush from the sand, opening fountains that hitherto 
were hidden. 

And now Ares, the dancer, fires the land, with 
his conch leading the chant of blood. And all the 
land lies ravaged before my eyes and, as it were 


¢ Molpos, who supported the false accusation made 

inst Tennes by his step-mother, after the fashion of 
Phaedra. 

* Cycnus, who was exposed on the sea-shore by his 
mother, and wds fed by sea-birds until he was taken by some 
fishermen. 

9 Mnemon, who was sent by Thetis to warn Achilles not 
to slay Tennes. He failed to deliver his message, and 
Achilles in anger slew him. 

» In the Troad, Hom. J1. ii. 811. * Achilles. 

4 When Achilles leapt ashore at Troy, a spring arose 
under his footprint, cf. 279. 
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Keirat, méppixav 5° wore Aniov yvat 
Adyyats atroariABorres, otpwyy Sé jot 
év wot Tupywv €€ axpwv ivdddrera, 
mpos ailépos Kupotca vynvépous edpas, 
yow yuvauray Kal Katappayais mémAwv, 
GAAny € en’ adAn ouppopav dedeypevwv. 
°Exeivd o°, ® TdAawva Kapola, KaKOV 
exeivo Saiper ania drepTarov, 
evr’ ay AaBpd lo TrepKvos aixyunTns xapwv, 
MTEpoiat X€poov aieros dtaypadwy 
papa TUTWOTHY TOppay ayKvAy Pace, 
KAdlwy 7 GpuKTov oTouaTt prytorny Bony, 
tov pidtrarov gov Tév ayaoTopwy Tpodi, 
IItw@ov re maTpos dpmdcas pLeTapovov, 
Svvgt yapdnhaiot 0° aipdoowy déuas, 
€yywpa tidy Kal médov xXpaivy dove, 
Aeupas Bours yarouay du’ avAakos. 
AaBwv dé tavpov Tob TrEPATHEvov ddvos, 
oe pe tadvre TpuTdvns TPTHLEVOV, 
adOis Tov avTimowwov eyxéas toov 
TlaxrwAvov orabpotot rnAa fh uv8pov, 
Kparipa Baxxov dvceTal, KEK avo pevos 
viudaow at didavro Bydupov ydvos 
AeuBn8pinv 0” Urrepbe TlepzrAetas oKOTTHY, 
6 veKkpoTrepvas, Os mpodeyLaivwy TOTMOV 
* Achilles. The ref. is to the ng of the rey of 
Hector b Achilles, Hom. J/1. xxii. sone Hector. 
¢ Apollo, who, in one version, was father of Hector He 
had a famous temple on Mt. Ptodn in Boeotia. Herod. 
viii. 135. 
@ Hector. ¢ Achilles. 
? In reference to Hom. Jl. xxii. 351, where Achilles says 


he would not give back the body of Hector for his weight in 
gold; hence the legend that Priam actually ransomed his 
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fields of corn; bristle the fields of the gleaming 
spears. And in my ears seems a voice of lamenta- 
tion from the tower tops reaching to the windless 
seats of air, with groaning of women and rending 
of robes, awaiting sorrow upon sorrow. 

That woe, O my poor heart, that woe shall wound 
thee as a crowning sorrow, when the dusky, sworded, 
bright-eyed eagle ¢ shall rage, with his wings mark- 
ing out the land—the track traced by bandied 
crooked steps—and, crying with his mouth his dis- 
sonant and chilly cry, shall carry aloft the dearest 
nursling ® of all thy brothers, dearest to thee and to 
his sire the Lord of Pto6n,° and, bloodying his body 
with talon and beak, shall stain with gore the land, 
both swamp and plain, a ploughman cleaving a 
smooth furrow in the earth. And having slain the 
bull? he® takes the price thereof, weighed in the 
strict balance of the scales‘ But one day he shall 
for recompense pour in the scales an equal weight of 
the far-shining metal of Pactolus? and shall enter 
the cup of Bacchus,” wept by the nymphs who love 
the clear waters of Bephyras* and the high seat of 
Leibethron / above Pimpleia*; even he, the trafficker 
in corpses, who, fearing beforehand his doom, shall 


body for its weight in gold, an idea which seems to have 
been used in the lost play of Aeschylus Spvyes or “Exropos 
AUrpa, and which appears in certain vase-paintings. Cf. 
Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 142. 

9 When Achilles was slain, his body was redeemed for an 
equal weight of gold from Pactolus (cf. Herod. v. 101). 

+ When Dionysus was chased by Lycurgus he gave to 
Thetis a cup which in Naxos he had received from Heph- 
aestus. In this were put the ashes of Achilles and Patrodlus. 

‘ River flowing from Olympus. 

J 'Fown on east slope of Olympus. 

* Spring in Pieria, near Olympus. 
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Kat OAAvv dul oGya TAHCETAL mémAov 
dovar, map toro is Kepkidos pavoas KpoTwr, 
kab Aotebos eis yhv dvopevov pirpas 7000, 
To adv, Evvaye, KaV avy TTACOW Sopu. 
7Q, Saipov, olov Kiov’ aicracers ddpwv, 
Eperopia. mapas SvaTuxobs brroondoas:* 
oD pn dvaret y’ odd dvev p0x8wv TUK POY: 
mevOous 8 6 Anorns Awpteds yeAG orpatos, 
emreynayalwv 0b deSoumdTos pope, 
aA’ Gudi mpvpvas THY TavvoTaTyy Spaywy 
qmevKals Biou BoAsidsa oupprexOncera, 
Kady én edxais mieiora OvEvov Aic. 
mopOoupevoton Kijpas apKéoat muKpds. 
TOT OUTE TA bpos, ovrTeE vavddxuy orabuay 
mpoBrna Kat oraupoto. Kopowr?) areépué, 
ov velo. xparopjcovow, ovo emanfues* 
aA’ ws peAooat oupTrepuppevor KaTTV@ 
Kat Avyvvos perraio Kal ypuvai odats 
dpAacra, Kal KdpupBa: Kat KAnddv Opdvous 
quKvol KuBtornripes €€ edwAtwy 
TNOOVTES aipdgovow dOveiay Kovw. 

TIoAAods 8° dpiorets mpuTodreud e “EAAdSos 
aixy depovras Kat omopats Wy KULEvous, 
ai oat katagavobow oBpyzot XEpes, 
gdovy BAvovoar KaTiywayidoar wayns. 
eyw Sé mévOos ody petov otcopat, 

Tas ods orevovoa Kal 50° aidivos Taddas. 
olxTpov yap » OlKT pov kei’ emroypop.ar gpaos 
Kal Tao udsorov, cv Kpavrns xXpovos, 
pins éXicowv KvKAov, addnbijcerat. 
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# When Calchas oF be aril that Troy could not be taken 
without Achilles, Thetis, knowing that if he went to Troy 
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endure to do upon his body a female robe,* handling 
the noisy shuttle at the loom, and shall be the last 
to set his foot in the land of the foe, cowering, O 
brother, even in his sleep before thy spear. 

O Fate, what a pillar of our house shalt thou 
destroy, withdrawing her mainstay from my unhappy 
fatherland! But not with impunity, not without 
bitter toil and sorrow shall the pirate Dorian host 
laugh exulting in the doom of the fallen; but by 
the sterns running life’s last lap shall they be burnt ¢ 
along with the ships of pine, calling full often to 
Zeus the Lord of Flight to ward off bitter fate from 
them who perish. In that day nor trench nor 
defence of naval station nor stake-terraced palisade 
nor cornice shall avail nor battlements. But, like 
bees, confused with sngoke and rush of flame and 
hurling of brands, many a diver shall leap from deck 
_ to sternpeak and prowpeak and benched seats and 
stain with blood the alien dust. 

And many chieftains, and many that bore away 
the choicest of the spoils won by Hellas and gloried 
in their birth, shall thy mighty hands destroy, filled 
full with blood and eager for battle. But not the 
less sorrow shall I bear, bewailing, yea, all my life 
long, thy burial. For pitiful, pitiful shall that day 
be for mine eyes and crown of all my woes that 
Time, wheeling the moon’s orb, shall-be said to 
bring to pass. 


he must perish, disguised him as a girl in female clothes and 
put him in the charge of Lycomedes, king of Scyrus, with 
whose daughters he was reared (Apollod. iii. 174). The 
episode was the subject of a painting by Polygnotus (Paus. 
i. 22. 6). > Hector. 

¢ The reference is to the burning of the Greek ships by 
the Trojans, Jl. xv. 704 ff. 
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Aiai, orevalw Kal cov evyAayov Oados, 
® oxtpve, Teprvov aykdAwopa ovyyovev, 
9 > » 4 , ‘ 
6s 7 dyptov Spaxovtra mupddpw Badwv 
tuyye Tokwy, Tov TuTEvTa O° € ev Bpdxous 
papas advxrois Baroy aorepyh xpovor, 
mpos Tov Sapevtos avTos ov TEeTPWLEVOS, 

. +. , e , / 
kapatounleis rupBov aid£ers tratpes. 

Oipor dSvcaiwv, Kai durAds anddvas 

A , , , 97 V4 
Kal adv, TdAawa, motpov aidlw, oxvAak: 
ay THY jwev adrémpepvoy  TOKaS KéVIS 
xavoica revi xetoerau dtaagdyos, 
Actoooucay & ary ayxérow orevayparaw, 
vy dAua wdmmouv Kai xauevvados pdpot 
ws Aabpovipdov moptios peuwuypevor 
4 , A , , 
oKvpvy Kéxuvtat, mp AadvEac8ar yavos, 
mpi €x roxelas yvia xuTA@car dpdow- 
A ? > \ A A A 4 
cé 8° wua mpos vupdeta Kai yaundAious 
afer Oundas orvyvos “Ididos Aéwv, 
Entpos KeAawis xépviBas pysovpevos, 
nv eis Babetay Aayioas trousavdpiav 
4 ~ A »” / 
oredrnddpov Body dSewos aptayos Spakwv 


* Troilus, youngest son of Priam, loved by Achilles and 
by him slain at the altar of Apollo Thymbraeus (Stat. S. ii. 


6. 32). 
> Achilles. 


¢ Apollo of Thymbra, whose son, in one version, Troilus 


was. 
@ Laodice and Polyxena, sisters of Cassandra. 
¢ Hecuba. 
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Ay! me, for thy fair-fostered flower,* too, I groan, 
O lion whelp, sweet darling of thy kindred, who 
didst smite with fiery charm of shafts the fierce 
dragon® and seize for a little loveless while in 
unescapable noose him that was smitten, thyself 
unwounded by thy victim: thou shalt forfeit thy 
head and stain thy father’s® altar-tomb with thy 
blood. 

O, me unhappy! the two nightingales¢ and thy 
fate, poor hound,¢ I weep. Qne, root and branch, 
the dust that gave her birth shall, yawning, swallow 
in a secret cleft, when she sees the approaching 
feet of lamentable doom, even where her ancestor’s 9 
grove is, and where the groundling heifer’ of 
secret bridal lies in one tomb with her whelp,' 
ere ever it drew the sweet milk and ere she 
cleansed her with fresh water from the soilure of 
childbed. And thee/J to cruel bridal and marriage 
sacrifice the sullen lion,* child of Iphis,! shall lead, 
imitating his dark mother’s lustrations; over the 
deep pail the dread butcherly dragon shall cut thy 
throat, as it were a garlanded heifer, and slay thee 


f Laodice, on the capture of Troy, was swallowed up by 
the earth near the tomb of Ilos (Apollod. epit. v. 25). 

9 Tlos, Jl. xi. 166. 

» Cilla was sister of Hecuba and wife of Thymoetes, 
brother of Priam. On the same day Hecuba gave birth to 
Paris and Cilla to Munippus, the father being Priam. When 
told by an oracle to destroy ‘*‘ her who had just given birth 
and her child ” Priam killed Cilla and her child. 

‘ Munippus. 

4 Polyxena, sacrificed by Neoptolemus at the grave of 
Achilles. 

* Neoptolemus. 

+ Iphigeneia, mother, in one version, of Neoptolemus by 
Achilles. : 
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paice. Tpiratpw dacydvw Kavddovos, 
NUKois TO TpwrdcdaKToY GpKiov aydoas. 
A > #633 ‘ s ? 4 97 
oé 8 audi Koidnv aixydAwrov nova 
apeoBuv Aoddéykwv dnpcrAevorov wAévy 
emeaPoAots apatow jpeOopevy 
Kpuier KUmracots xepuddwy éezroyPpia, 
Maipas 6rav davovpov aAAdEns Sopjy. 
‘O & audi ripBw tayapyéuvovos Sapets 
Kpnrida amyyw véple Kadduvet trAdKky, 
6 mpos KaAdvarrpns THR cuaipovos TdAas 
wvntos alladwrov eis mdtpayv wordy, 
TO mpiv 5° apvdpov ovvoy, aiotwoas oKoTw, 
EAuspos trupaov wydbpié Bapov 
Otay xéAvdpos mrup po8p p 
ameumoAntns THs puTadpias xBoves 
drc£as Tov woivovta popuwrov Adxov 
avaibaddén yaotpos €Axtocas Cvyd, 
tis Luovdetas 8° ayKvAns Aaprroupisos 
Adpibn Kaxov dpvKtwpov adbraversos 
tots eis orevnvy Aevxodpuv éxmeTtrAwKoot 
Kat mravdoPpadtos Ilopréws vious dumdas. 
"Eyw dé tAjuwv 7 yapous dpvoupevn, 
ev mapSevdvos Aaivou TuKiopaow 
dvs Tepdpvwy eis avwpopoy oréynv 


@ Candaon here=Hephaestus, who gave the sword to 
Peleus, he to Neoptolemus. This seems to refer the lines 
to the sacrifice of Palyacna. Otherwise it would be natural 
to refer qv to Iphigeneia. 8pxiov oxdoas: cf. Homer’s dpxca 
mora rapdvres (Ll, ili. 73 etc.). Poimandria is another name 
for Tanagra in Boeotia, and raydypa is an dyyetov xadxoby év 
@ Hprvov ra xpéa (Hesych. s.v.); hence the use of rotpavdpla 
=dyyetov, in Lycophron’s manner. 

’ Hecuba. ¢ Hecuba is stoned to death. 

@ Maira, the hound of Erigone; here hound generally ; 
Hecuba was turned into a hound; ef. 315. 
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with the thrice-descended sword of Candaon,* shed- 
ding for the wolves the blood of the first oath- 
sacrifice. And thee,® again, an aged captive by the 
hollow strand, stoned by the public arm of the 
-Doloncians, roused thereto by the railing curses, 
a robe shall cover with a rain of stones,¢ when thou 
shalt put on thee sable-tailed form of Maira.4 

And he,? slain beside the altar tomb of Agamem- 
non, shall deck the pedestal with his grey locks— 
even he who, a poor prisoner ransomed for his 
sister's? veil, came to his country devastated with 
fire, and shrouded in dim darkness his former name * 
—what time the fierce-crested serpent,‘ seller of the 
land that bred him, kindles the grievous torch and 
draws the belly-bands and lets slip the travailing 
terrible ambush,/ and when the own cousin* of the 
crafty reynard, son!’ of Sisyphus, lights his evil 
beacon for them who sailed away to narrow Leuco- 
phrys™ and the two islands” of child-devouring 
Porceus.° 

And I, unhappy, who refused wedlock, within 
the building of my stony maiden chamber without 
ceiling, hiding my body in the unroofed tenement 


¢ Priam was slain by Neoptolemus at the altar of Zeus 
Herceius. 

f 4.6, Zeus-Agamemnon. 9 Hesione. 

» Podarces, the earlier name of Priam. When captured 
by Heracles and Telamon, Hesione purchased (érplaro) his 
life with her veil. Hence his name Breniie. 

* Antenor, said to have been a traitor to Troy. 

§ The wooden horse. -® Sinon. 

? Odysseus. m Tenedos. " Calydnae. 
| ° Porceus and Chariboea, the snakes which came from 

Calydnae and killed Laocoén and his sons. For a discussion 
of the eo see Robert, Bild und Ined (Berlin 1881), Ex- 
cursus I. 
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elperijs arPdvcaca Avyaias d€uas, 
% TOV @opaiov IIz@ov ‘Qpirny Oesv 
Atarrovr’ d.A€KT pov éxBadodoa depviewv, 
as 7) Kopetay adbirov mrerapé 
mpos yijpas dxpov, IladAddos CyAdpace 
Tijs pcovdp.pou Aagpias ITvAarWos, 
THOS Braiws gdcoo. mpos Topyou Aéxos 
yopipatow a dprais oivas €Axvobjoopa, 
7 mona, 57 Bovdecay At@uray Kopny 
d.peryov adddigaca tappolov ydapwy. 
7 8° éis Tépapva SouparoyAvgou oreyns 
yAqvas a avw orpepaca Xwoerar, oTpaTa, 
ef ovpavob meootoa Kai Apovwv Avds, 
dvaxre WaT Xphwa TYysaApeoraroy. 
évds 5¢ ABs dvi, peupiov TEKVOOV 
‘EMds oTevafe 7G0a Tovs Kevods Tadous, 
ovK oroFjKass, xoupddwy 5 epnpsevous, 
ovo vorarny Kevlovras € eK mupos Téppyy 
Kpwocoitor tapxuleioay, 7 H Oépus phirav, 
” ouvoy. ol Tpov Kal Kevnpiwy ypadas 
Geppots TEKOVTWY Saxpvors AeAoupévas 
maidwy TE Kat Opyvoror Tois opevvidwy. 


‘OgedAra. Kal wvxoupe xowpadeov Zapak 


o7rtNou te kat Tpvxavra kal tpaxvs Nédwv 
Kal Tavra Aippucaoio kal Ataxpiov 
yoorera Kat Doprvvos OLKNTHpLOV, 

dowy oTevaypav exPeBpaopwevwrv vexpav 
ouv nO pavarous ixpiots aKouceTe, 

Gowy dé rok paxias avexBarou 
divats madippoiotow EAKxovtos odAou, 





aA > Aias Oiliades, the Locrian Aias. 
¢ At oa Sea-gull as goddess of sea-faring (Paus. i. 5. 3). 
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of my dark prison: I who spurned from my maiden 
bed the god Thoraios,* Lord of Ptoén, Ruler of the 
Seasons, as one who had taken eternal maidenhood 
for my portion to uttermost old age, in imitation of. 
her who abhors marriage, even Pallas, Driver of the 
Spoil, the Wardress of the Gates—in that day, as a 
dove, to the eyrie of the vulture,® in frenzy shall be 
haled violently in crooked talons, I who often invoked 
the Maiden,° Yoker of Oxen, the Sea-gull, to help 
and defend me from marriage. And she unto the 
ceiling of her shrine carven of wood shall turn up 
her eyes and be angry with the host, even she that 
fell? from heaven and the throne of Zeus, to be a 
possession most precious to my great grandfather ¢ 
the King. And for the sin of one man/ all Hellas 
shall mourn the empty tombs of ten thousand chil- 
dren—not in receptacles of bones, but perched on 
rocks, nor hiding in urns the embalmed last ashes 
from the fire, as is the ritual of the dead, but a 
piteous name and legends on empty cairns, bathed 
with the burning tears of parents and of children 
and mourning of wives. 

O Opheltes 2 and Zarax,? who keepest the secret 
places of the rocks, and ye cliffs, and Trychantes,? 
and rugged Nedon,? and all ye pits of Dirphossus % 
and Diacria,? and thou haunt of Phorcys*! what 
groaning shall ye hear of corpses cast up with decks 
broken in twain, and what tumult of the surge that 
may not be escaped, when the foaming water 
drags men backward in its swirling tides! And how 

@ i.¢. the Palladium, heaven-fallen image of Athena. 

* Tlus. ? Aias Oiliades. 

¢ Hills in Euboea, in reference to wreck of Greeks on 


coast of Euboea on way home from Troy. 
» Coast of Euboea; Phorcys, the old man of the sea. 
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Gow de Odvveny TAokvopeveav padas 

qpos THY GVO Kparos, dv KarauBarns 
OKNTTOS Kat’ opdvnv yevoerar Shoupeveny, 
orav kapnBapedvras € ex méeOns a: dywv 
Aaparrijpa paivy Tov moonyerny oKdTOU 
owrns, aypumrvy mpockabyjevos TEXVY). 


Tov a ola, Sumrny knpvdov dua. oTEvod | 


avA@vos ole Kopa yupriyray paypov, 
SumA@v peTage Xoupddwy capoupevoy. 
Tupaion 3’ év TETPALoL TEpoaivwy TE pd, 
ordlovra movTov, Sevrépay dAuqv OTaOEL, 
BAnPeis an’ dxOwv TH Tpuewvixy dopi, 

@ vw Kodaorns Sewds odtdoas Aarpeds 
dvaykdcer faAdaor Kowwvety dpdjov 
KOKKUYO, Kopmdlovra paibavpas oroBous. 
wuxpov 8° € én axtats éxBeBpacpevoy véxuv 
deAgivos Gduris Letpta, abavavel. 

Tdpixov év pviots Sé Kai Bovous campov 
Kpumper KaTouTioaga Nyoaias Kdots, 
Aioxou peylorou Tappolos Kuvabews. 
TUpBos dé yelTwy Optruyos mEeTpoupLevns 
Tpepowv puddter pox8ov Aiyaias adds. 

THY Kaorviav dé kat Medwatar Beov 
Aumpos map “Adnv devvdcet Kaxoppobay, 
q pw tradedoer Svodvrots ototpouv Bpdyots, 


* Nauplius, king of Euboea, who, in revenge for the 
death of his son Palamedes, whom the Greeks stoned to 
death on a charge of treason, lured the Greeks on their 


way from Troy upon the rocks of Euboea. 


® Aias Oiliades, the Locrian, wrecked by Poseidon on the 


Gyrae. 


% Cliffs near Myconos and Tenos, where the Locrian Aias 


was saved after his shipwreck. 
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many tunnies with the sutures of their heads split 
upon the frying-pan! of whom the down-rushing 
thunderbolt in the darkness shall eat as they perish : 
when the destroyer shall lead them, their heads yet 
aching from the debauch, and light a torch to guide 
their feet in the darkness, sitting at his unsleeping 
art. 

And one,? like a diving kingfisher, the wave shall 
carry through the narrow strait, a naked glutton-fish 
swept between the double reefs. And on the 
Gyrae° rocks drying his feathers dripping from the 
sea, he shall drain a second draught of the brine, 
hurled from the banks by the three-taloned spear, 
wherewith his dread punisher,? that once was a 
thrall,* shall smite him and compel him to run his 
race among the whales, blustering, like a cuckoo, 
his wild words of abuse. And his chilly dolphin’s 
dead body cast upon the shore the rays of Seirius 
shall wither. And, rotten mummy-fish, among moss 
and seaweed Nesaia’s sister / shall hide him for pity, 
she that was the helper’ of the most mighty Quoit,* 
the Lord of Cynaetha. And his tomb beside the 
Quail‘ that was turned to stone shall trembling 
watch the surge of the Aegean sea. And bitter in 
Hades he shall abuse with evil taunts the goddess J 
of Castnion and Melina, who shall entrap him in the 
unescapable meshes of desire, in a love that is no 


4 Poseidon. 

¢ Poseidon as servant of Laomedon, in building the walls 
of Troy. 

f Thetis. 9 Hom. Il. i. 396 ff. 


» Zeus in reference to his being swallowed by Cronus. 
For worship of Zeus at Cynaetha in Arcadia cf. Paus. v. 22. 1. 
* Ortygia = Delos, where the Locrian Aias was buried. 

J Aphrodite, 
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” b v > > 3 4, 
€pwras ovK epwras, aA’ *Epiwiwv 

\ > 4 A 4 
mixpav arrowmAaca KnpovAKov mayny. 

"A 5° ddyn 5é L 

Taca. yn dé€erar KwKULaTwr, 

@ ” > A aN! 4 
conv “Aparbos évros 7dé S¥aBaror 
AeByOpra opiyyouat Awriov mda, 
ols ovpios €oTat _KdxXepouciay mdpa 
pynypiva Sapov €orevaypevos yapos. 
ToAAdv yap ev onAdyxvoic. TouBevOyceTat 
Bpweis zroAvoroixyowo, Kaprréwv yvabous 

lA e 4 e > 9 A 4 4 
vypiluos éapos: ot 8° emi Edvns E€vor, 
TAav epnyor deLuscovrar Tapous. 

Tov pev yap “Hiwy Urpupdvos Buoadria, 
"Advvbiwv a: dyxoupos 78¢ Biordvwy, 
KoupoTpopov mdyoupov "Howrey méhas 
Kpuyper, mplv 7 Tupppnoroy abydoar Aéras, 
TOV marpl meiotov € coTUYnEVOV Bporar, 
Opnpov Os pu OfjKe TeTpyvas Avyvous, 

67” els vobov Tpnpwvos nuvacbn Aédxos. 
piaaods dé Tapxvoovat Kepxdgou vaTrat 

evTos ovK amwile KavyKas TroTmV 

TOV puev, MoAooood Kurréws Kotrou KUKVOV, 

avos maparrhayxBevra Onretas ToKwr, 

or” eis dAvvOwy Sijpw eAxtoas copy 

Tov avOdpiAdov adtos éx pavrevpaTwv 


” 


® Greece, especially North Hellas. 

> River of Ambracia. ¢ Near Olympus. 

2 In Thessaly. ¢ Thesprotia. 

¢ Phoenix, titer of Achilles (Hom. Il. ix. 439 ff.). 
on his way home from Troy and was buried at Eion. 

9 In Thessaly. 


* Amyntor who, from jealousy of Clytia and his son 


Phe put out the latter's eyes (polled: iii, 13. 8). 
ytia. 
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love but springing for him the bitter death-drawing 
snare of the Erinyes. 

And woes of lamentation shall the whole land ¢ 
hear—all that Aratthos® and the impassable Leibe- 
thrian gates ° of Dotion 4 enclose: by all these, yea, 
even by the shore of Acheron,’ my bridal shall long 
be mourned. For in the maws of many sea-monsters 
shall be entombed the countless swarm devoured by 
their jaws with many rows of teeth; while others, 
strangers in a strange land, bereft of relatives, shall 
receive their graves. 

For one/ Bisaltian Eion by the Strymon, close 
marching with the Apsynthians and Bistonians, nigh 
to the Edonians, shall hide, the old nurse of youth, 
wrinkled as a crab, ere ever he behold Tym- 
phrestus’ crag 9: even him who of all men was most 
hated by his father,* who pierced the lamps of his 
eyes and made him blind, when he entered the 
dove’s* bastard bed. 

And three’ sea-gulls the glades of Cercaphus 
shall entomb, not far from the waters of Aleis: one * 
the swan of Molossus Cypeus Coetus,! who failed to 
guess the number of the brood-sow’s young, when, 
dragging his rival™ into the cunning contest of the 
wild figs, himself, as the oracle foretold, shall err 


4 Calchas, Idomeneus, Sthenelus, all buried at foot of 
Cercaphus near Colophon. 
‘§ Calchas, the prophet, hence the swan of Apollo (here 
indicated by three obscure cult-names), was warned that he 
should die when he met a superior prophet. Meeting 
Mopsus, Calchas proposed the problem of telling how many 
figs there were on a certain fig-tree. Mopsus answered 
correctly, and in turn asked Calchas to foretell how many 
oung a certain brood sow would throw. Unable to answer 
‘ Calchas died of grief, 
t Apollo. ™ Mopsus. 
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odadrels iavoer TOV pEewopmEvov TrOTLOV" 
tov 8 av réraptov éyydvwv *Epexbéws, 
Alt@wvos adrddeAdov ev tAaorais ypadais: 
tpitov dé, Tob pocovvas “Exryvwv more 
aA / 4 / 

aTeppG duxéAAn BovoxadroavTos yovoy, . 
év ToyyuAdrns efAe BovAatos Mudevs, 
aynAdTw pdotiy. cuvOpavcas Kapa, 
jpos Evvaious marpos ai Nu«ros Kopat 
mpos adtopovTny oTpivov wrAwcay popov. 

Aout dé petOpwv vpdpou mpos €xBodais 
avroxrovois odayaior Anpaivov Kuives 
dunbevres aixpadcovor Aortobiav Bonv 
mupywv vio mrépvatoe IlapdvAov Kops. 
aimvs 8° dAiBpws Sypos ev pwetarypi@ 
Mdyapoos ayvdv jpiwv orabyjcerat, 
ws pn BAérwor, undé veptépwv edpas 
duvres, dovw Aovobévras adAjjAwv Tadovs. 

Ot wévre 8é UdyKeray eis Kepacriav 
Kal Ldtpayov BAwEavres “YAdrou re yiv 
Mopdw rrapoixraovor rHv Zypvviiav. 

@ Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, son of Minos, son of Zeus, 
came safely home to Crete but afterwards went to Italy 
and finally evel are (Serv., Verg. A. iii. 401). In Od. lc. 
Odysseus pretends to be Aethon, brother of Idomeneus. 

> Zeus. ¢ Homer, Od. xix. 181 ff. 

@ Sthenelus, son of Capaneus. The latter was one of the 
Epigoni against Thebes (Ectenes = Thebans, cf. Paus. ix. 5.1), 
who boasted that he would take the town in spite of Zeus 
(Aesch. Sept. 440), and was slain by a thunderbolt. 

¢ Thebans. 

f Zeus. For Zeds Bovdatos cf. Paus.i.3.5. 9% Erinyes. 

» Kteocles and Polyneices, at once sons and brothers of 
Oedipus. ‘ Oedipus. 

4 Amphilochus and Mopsus: as prophets they are called 


hounds of Apollo. When Amphilochus wished to visit 
Argos, the home of his father Amphiaraus, he entrusted 
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and sleep the destined sleep; the next,* again, 
fourth in descent from Erechtheus,? own brother of 
Aethon° in the fictitious tale; and third,¢ the son of 
him that with stern mattock ploughed the wooden 
walls of the Ectenes,¢ whom Gongylates, the Coun- 
sellor, the Miller, slew and brake his head in pieces 
with his curse-expelling lash, what time the maiden 
daughters of Night? armed them that were the 
brothers * of their own father! for the lust of doom 
dealt by mutual hands. 

And twoj by the mouth of the streams of 
Pyramus,* hounds of Deraenus,! shall be slain by 
mutual slaughter, and fight their last battle at the foot 
of the towers of the daughter ™ of Pamphylus. Anda 
steep sea-bitten fortress, even Magarsus, shall stand 
between their holy cairns, so that even when they 
have gone down to the habitations of the dead, they 
may not behold each other's tombs, bathed in blood. 

And five” shall come to the Horned Isle? of 
Wasps and Satrachus? and the land of Hylates,? and 
dwell beside Morpho’ the Lady of Zerynthus. 


the town of Mallos in Cilicia, which they had jointly 
founded, to Mopsus for one year. As on his return Mopsus 
refused him his share in the town, they fought a duel in 
which both fell. They were buried on opposite sides of 
Magarsus, a hill near Mallos. * In Cilicia. 

? Apollo: cult name from Deraenus near Abdera. 

™ Magarsus, foundress of Magarsus in Cilicia. 

" Teucer, Agapenor, Acamas, Praxandrus, Cepheus. 

yprus, P River in Cyprus. 

q akee? For Apollo Hylates cf. inscription from Egypt 

Ueber ly Kuft) of third century s.c. Dittenb. Orient. Graec. 
nscrip. Select. No. 53 'Awé\\wme ‘Trdrge "Aprépide Swopbpwr 

’Aprépsde Evodlar Anrot Eiréxvun ‘Hpaxde? Kadvcrlaee ’Aroddwvcos 
dtouxnr}s. This specially Cyprian by-name was found also 
near Magnesia on the Maeander (Paus. x. 32. 6). 

r Aphrodite: cf. Paus. iii. 15. 10. 
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‘O peév matpos popdatow nArAaotTpnyévos 
Kuypetos avtpwv Bwxdpov te vaparwr, 
ovpos Evvayos, ws oTraTpiov goveds 
mosdov, vobov pirypc., ouyyevav BAGBn, 
Tob Avooay év | Totpvarow alyunrnpiay 
xéavros, dv Xdpeovos WpNoToo Sopa 
XIAKG TopyTov ovK érevgev ev paxn, 
play 77pos “Awyy kal fOirovs mreTrapevov 
KéAevOov, Hv ywpuTos Expurpe LKvOns, 
qos caraibev Ovo8)a Kappy Aéwv 
op@ Tarpl Adoxe TAS émnkdous drds, 
oKUVOV Trop" dyKdAaioe daira Bpdoas. 
ov yap Tl TEioEL dirvv, as 6 A7uvtos 
mpnoTnp *Evvois, ovror’ eis: pvlav tpameis 
tatpos Bapidpwr, Svopeveorarov Eévwv 
eruie Saipep onAdyxvov, dpvevoas Avypov 
THOnLA mpos KVGOOVTOS avroupyous odayds. 
erg d€ waTpas Tie TpapByjAov Kaow, 

dv 4 Evvayos mratpos éxNoxeverau, 
Sofeica mpwratxpera T® Tupyookagw. 

jv 8% mor’, &v pytpacor SnpoTtav oraleis, 
yAavK@ KeAawvov ddpmrov coTpuvev Kuvt 


oretAa. tpirAds Ovyatpas 6 o7eipas BaBa€, 


@ Teucer, son of Telamon and Hesione, daughter of 
Laomedon, was banished from Salamis by his father when 
he returned from Troy without Aias. 


> Telamon. ¢ Prehistoric king of Salamis. 
@ River in Salamis. 
¢ Hesione was sister of Priam. ? Aias. 


* Heracles’ lion-skin (Pind. J. 5 (6)). 

» Aias was vulnerable in one part only (Plato, Symp. 
219 £), viz. his side. The story followed here is that when 
Aias was an infant Heracles wrapped him in his lion’s skin, 
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One® shall be he that shall be banished by his 
father’s ® taunts from the cave of Gychreus¢ and the 
waters of Bocarus 4; even he my cousin,’ as a bastard 
breed, the ruin of his kin, the murderer of the colt ¢ 
begotten by the same father; of him who spent 
his sworded frenzy on the herds; whom the hide of 
the lion? made invulnerable by the bronze in battle 
and who possessed but one’ path to Hades and the 
dead—that which the Scythian quiver covered, what 
time the lion,’ burning sacrifice to Comyrus,/ uttered 
to his sire his prayer that was heard, while he 
dandled in his arms his comrade’s cub. For he* 
shall not persuade his father’ that the Lemnian 
thunderbolt ™ of Enyo—he the sullen bull that never 
turned to flee—smote his own bowels with the gift 
of his bitterest foe," diving in a sorrowful leap on 
the sword’s edge in self-wrought slaughter. Far 
from his fatherland his sire shall drive Trambelus’ ° 
brother, whom my father’s? sister? bare, when she 
was given to him*.who razed the towers as first- 
fruits of the spear. She it was that the babbler,’ 
the father of three daugtfers, standing up in the 
council of his townsmen, urged should be offered as 


and prayed to Zeus that the child might be invulnerable 
where the lion’s skin touched him. The quiver of Heracles 
revented the skin from touching him at one place, where 

he was therefore vulnerable. For another version cf. Pind. 
Isth. v. (vi.). 

* Heracles. 4 Zeus. 

* Teucer. + Telamon. 

m Aias, son of Telamon. 

" Hector’s sword (Soph. 47. 815 ff.). 

° Son of Telamon and Hesione, and so brother of Teucer. 

P Priam. @ Hesione. * Telamon. 

* Phoenodamas, whom Laomedon asked to expose his 
three daughters to the sea-monster. 
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A ~ Ld ~ . , 
T@ maoav aduyn wydAorovwdvt. yOova, 
Grav KAvdwvas eepedynrar yvdbwv, 
AdBpw cadevwv wav Tpixvpia médov. 
6 8° avti mumods oKopriov Aa ondoas 
Ddpkw Kars wdivos exAavoev Bapos, 

, i] ld 6 la ri 

xen lav mwvbdobar anparwr EvpBovdAiav. 

€ , ‘ a > / , 

O dSevrepos 5é vicov aypdérns podwr, 
xepoaios avrodaitos eyyovwy Spvos 
AvKatvopopdwv Nuxtipov Kpeavopwv, 

Ttdv mpoobe pins dnyivwv mipywy dyn 
omAnd@ Kar’ akpov xetua Oadbdvrwy mupes, 
xarAKwpuxnoe. Kai Tov éx BoOpou omdoer 
B&dAov, duxédAAn wav petradAedwv yvbos. 
od diruy nvapi~ey Oitaios oroveé, 
BovBavos év réppato OpvdAi~as dé€pas. 
éyvw 8° 6 TAnuwy ovv Kak@ palo Eros, 
ws oda xelAevs Kal Serractpaiwy moTa@v 
4 , a 4 A 
péow KvAivder poipa moifipnotwp Bpordv. 
6 5° adros apy@ mas dadnpidv AVOpw 
orop0uy€ Sedoumws Tov KTavdvT’ Hutvato, 
mAntas afvxtws akpov opynotod odupov. 
@ Sea-monster sent by Poseidon when Laomedon refused 
to pay him for building the walls of Troy. 
® Hesione: ‘*‘ woodpecker” merely contrasts the feeble- 
ness of Hesione with the scorpion, Heracles. 
¢ Heracles; cf. 34n. 
2 A sea-god, son of Pontus and Gaia. 
¢ Agapenor from Arcadia. * Arcadians. 
9 Son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who was slain and 


served as food by his father to Zeus, who was Lycaon’s 
guest. Zeus turned Lycaon and his sons into wolves. 
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dark banquet for the grey hound,* which with briny 
water was turning all the land to mud, spewing 
waves from his jaws and with fierce surge flooding 
all the ground. But, in place of the woodpecker,? 
he swallowed in his throat a scorpion ¢ and bewailed 
to Phorcus@ the burden of his evil travail, seeking to 
find counsel in his pain. 

The second ° who comes to the island is a country- 
man and a landsman, feeding on simple food, one 
of the sons/ of the oak, the wolf-shaped devourers 
of the flesh of Nyctimus,9 a people that were before 
the moon,’ and who in the height of winter heated 
in the ashes of the fire their staple of oaken bread ; 
he shall dig for copper* and from the trench drag 
the soil, mining with mattock every pit. His father/ 
the tusk * of Oeta slew, crushing his body in the 
regions of the belly. In sorrow, wretched man, 
he learnt the truth of the saying that the all- 
devising fate of men rolls many a thing betwixt the 
life and the draught of the cup.’ That same tusk, 
all flecked with glistening foam, when he had fallen 
took vengeance on his slayer, smiting with unescap- 
able blow the dancer's ankle-bone. 


+ 4.6. of primeval antiquity (Apoll. Rh. iv. 264). 

* Copper mines in Cyprus. 

$ Ancaeus. 

* The Calydonian Boar. 

+ Two Ancaei are known to mythology—Ancaeus of 
Arcadia and Ancaeus of °Samos. Of the latter—who is 
often confused with the other—it is told that when planting 
a vine it was prophesied that he would never taste its fruit. 
Just when he was about to drink the wine of its grapes, there 
came the news of the Calydonian Boar. He went to the 
hunt and was killed. Hence proverb: rod\d pweratd rédAe 
KUKos Kal xelheos Axpov. He is the ** dancer’’ (493) either as 
a warrior or in reference to Hof J/. xvi. 745 (Holzinger). 
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/ A ~ lA ? / } 
Tpiros 5€ rot papyavtos éx KoiAns mérpas 

KéAwp yiyavtos omAa, Tob oT’ eis Adxos 
Aabpaiov adréxAntos *[daia médpts 

e ~ > ? @ @ 4 
Gado” és “Avdnv i€erar xararBaris, 
Opyjvovow éxtaxetoa, Movvirou toxds: 

“a , > 9 ? 4 4 
ov 89 mor aypwocovra Kpnorwyns éxts 
KTevel, maTagas mTépvay aypiw BéAeu, 
OTav TEKOVTOS aixpdAwTos els yépas 
1 TaTpoLnTwp Tov Svddw TEeOpaypevov 
dAn veoyvoy oxvpvov.  ovn Cuyov 
SovAevov audypercay "Axraiwy AvKot 
THs aptrayetons avrimowa Ouiddos, 
@v dotpdkov otpopiAos évrer nuevos 
Koponv oKeTraler pia dowviov dopos. 

A > » / ” 4 
Ta 8 GAAa OpirdBpwros dibavotos Sopuwr 
adpayis Soxever, OdpBos éyywpois péya. 
& 8 apos dotpwv KripaKa orice. Spdpov 
tots Husvyros Surrdyois Aarrepoiois: 
ots unmot, @ Let odrtep, eis watpayv eunv 
oretAais apwyovs TH Sicaprdyw Kpexi, 
pndé mrepwras omAicavtes OAKddas 


@ Acamas, son of Theseus. Theseus was son of Aegeus 
eel of Poseidon) and Aethra, daughter of Pittheus of 
roezen. Aegeus hid his sword and shoes under a rock to 
serve as tokens by which their son might make himself 
known to his father when he grew up. Before the Trojan 
war Acamas went to Troy with Diomede to demand back 
Helen. Here, by Laodice, daughter of Priam, he had a son 
Munitus who was reared by his grandmother Aethra, who 
was then in Troy in attendance on Helen. When Troy was 
taken, Aethra gave up Munitus to Acamas, while Laodice 
was swallowed by the earth near the tomb of Ilus. Munitus 
afterwards died by the bite of a snake in Thrace. 
’ Theseus. ¢ A@reus. ¢ Acamas. 
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And the third ¢ is the son of him ® who took from 
the hollow of the rock the arms of the giant’; even 
he? into whose secret bed shall come self-invited that 
heifer * of Ida who shall go down to Hades alive, 
worn out with lamentation, the mother of Munitus, 
whom one day, as he hunts, a viper of Crestone 9 
shall kill, striking his heel with fierce sting ; what 
time into his father’s* hands that father’s father’s* 
mother, taken captive, shall lay the young cub* 
‘reared in the dark : she on whom alone the wolves? 
which harried the people of Acte™ set the yoke of 
slavery in vengeance for the raped Bacchant," those 
wolves whose head a cloven egg-shell°® covers, to 
guard them from the bloody spear; all else the 
worm-eaten untouched seal? watches in the halls, 
a great marvel to the people of the country. Which 
things shall rear a ladder to the trace of the stars 
for the twin half-mortal Lapersii? Whom, O 
Saviour Zeus, never mayst thou send against my 
fatherland to succour the twice-raped corncrake,” 
nor may they equip their winged ships and from the 


¢ Laodice. t See v. 314 n. 9 In Thrace. 
h Acamas. * Theseus. 

§ Aethra, mother of Theseus; Munitus, son of Acamas. 
* Munitus. t The Dioscuri. 

™ Attica. " Helen. 


© The Dioscuri wear a conical cap resembling half an egg- 
shell, half the Leda-egg from which they were born. 

» Worm-eaten wood was used in early times as a seal. 

¢ The Dioscuri, i.e. Castor and Pollux, who shared their 
immortality day and day about, Hom. Od. xi. 298 ff., 
Pind. P. xi. 63 ff. They received divine honours in Athens 
because when they invaded Attica they carried off Aethra 
but touched nothing else. They are called Lapersii because 
they sacked Las in Laconia. . 

r Helen as a child was carried off by Theseus, later by 
Paris. . 
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mpvpvns am’ aKkpas yupvov aiympov 700a 

els BeBpvxev pubevav éxBarnpiay, 

pnd’ ot AedvTwv Tavde KapTepwrepor, 

aden 4 GpuKror, Tovs “Apns ediAato, 

Kai 0¢° ’Evua, Kat TpryevvyTos Gea. 

Boappia Aoyyarts ‘Opoduis Bia. 

ovK ay, Ta Xetpwvaxres épydras SurrAot, 

_ Aptpas te xai [Ipddavros, 6 Kpwyvns avag, 

edarvmnoay Kowpavey gevdwpL0Tn, 

év Wuap apKéecete mopOnrais Avcous 

area Bapetav euBodny patoTnpiay, 

Kaimrep 7p0 Trpyov tov Kavaotpaiov péyav 

e€yxwpiov yliyavra Svopev@v poyAov 

€xovTa, Kal Tov mp@Tov evoroxw Body 

paydvrTa Tuibar troysviwy addoropa. 

od 87 707’ alfwy mpara Katvicer Sdpuv 

Kipkos Opacds mHdnua Aausnpov SiKwv, 

Tpatxav dpioros, @ mdAau revyer Tadous 

arn AoAdyKkwy edtpemjs KEeKunKorTt, 

Malovoia mpovyovoa xepoaiou Képws. 
“AN €or yap TIS, éore Kat Trap €Amida 

Hiv apwyos mpevperns 6 Aptpvios 

Saipiv IlpopavGeds AtBious r uparbios, 

és, TOV mavipray "Opbarvnv orav Sopous 

olvw KatappaxThpa défwvrat miKpov 

ot dewa Kamdbeota mreiceo0ai rote 


@ 4.6. Troy. 6 Idas and Lynceus, sons of Apharsus. 

¢ Athena Tritogeneia, a much-disputed title. rmia, 
etc., are said to be Boeotian cult-names of Athena. 

a Apollo in Miletus. ¢ Poseidon in Thurii. 

f In Paphlagonia. 9 Laomedon. 

» Hector: called Canastraean because he is a * giant,” 
and the home of the Giants is Pallene with its town 
Canastraeum. 
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stern end set their naked swift foot in the landing- - 
place * of the Bebryces! Neither may those others? 
who are mightier than these lions, the unapproach- 
able in valour, whom Ares loves and divine Enyo 
and the goddess that was born on the third day,° 
Boarmia Longatis Homolois Bia. The walls which the 
two working craftsmen, Drymas¢ and Prophantus,¢ 
Lord of Cromna, built for the king” that brake his 
oath, would not avail for one day against the ravaging 
wolves, to keep out their grievous ruinous assault, 
even though they have before the towers the mighty 
Canastraean,* the native giant, as a bar against the 
foemen, eager to smite with well-aimed shaft the 
first harrier of the flocks. His spear shall a bold 
falcon * first handsel, swooping a swift leap, best’ of 
the Greeks, for whom, when he is dead, the ready 
shore of the Doloncians/ builds of old a tomb, even 
Mazusia jutting from the horn of the dry land. 

But we have one,* yea one beyond our hope, | 
for gracious champion, even the god Drymnius 
Promantheus Aethiops Gyrapsius, who, when they ! 
who are destined to suffer things dread and undesir- 
able shall receive in their halls their fatal guest,” 
the swooping robber, the wandering Orthanes,” and 


‘ Protesilaus of Thessaly was first to leap ashore at Troy 
and was slain by Hector. 

j Thracian Chersonese, where Protesilaus was buried near 
moe opposite Sigeum (Strabo vii. 331 fr. 52, cf. xiii. 
595). 


* Zeus: the cult-names Drym. and Pr. are Zeus in 
Pamphylia and Thurii respectively ; A. and G. in Chios. 

+ The Laconians. m Paris. 

" A licentious deity, cf. Strabo 588 ovdé yap ‘Holodos olde 
IIplarov, add’ oie rots ’Arrixois ’OpOdvy kal Kovmoddy xa 
Téxwve kal rots rootros. So Athen. 441 f. couples Orthanes 
and. Conisalus. 
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- péAdovtes, év te Sati Kai Badvoiois 
AoiBaiou perdicowow dorepyh Kpdyor, 
Ojoer Bapov Kodwov ev Adoxats pécov. 
Kat 7mpaTa jev pibovow d.MAgjAous ddak 
Bpvfovaer KnKAGpOloW wKpiwLevot, 545 
abdbis 3° évarxudoovow abraveipuot, 
avepuais 6 Opyict XparopAoar ydpLous 
BiavoxAdaras dpmayas TE ouyyovewy 
xpynCovres, adds Tis aedvebrov Sicny. 
4 moAAa 57, BéAcpva Kinxuoy TOpos 550 
pupevra ToAwous aler@v érowerat, 
dmora, Kat OapBnra Dypaiots KAvew. 
6 pev Kpaveta KotAov ourdoas OTUTIOS. 
dnyot xeawis Sumtvxywv eva Pbepei, 
A€ovra, Tavpy oupBadovra dvAomw. 555 
6 8 ab ouydpvey mevp’ avappnéas Boos 
KAuvet mpos obdas. T@ dé Sevtépay emt 
mAnynv abanBys Kpwos eyKopuiperat, 
dyaAwa amAas TOV “Apundaiov Tadwv. 
opod S€ xaAKds Kal KEpavvuot Borat 560 , 
Tavpous Kkardagavobow, av adcny vos 2 
ovd 6 LKvaorns "Opxeeds TA ovavos 
eueupar, év xdppaioe paiBaoas Képas. 
Kat tous yey “Awys, tovs 8° “OAvprriote wAdKes 
wap pap aiel Se€vwoovrat gévous, 565 
diravbopaipous, apBirous te Kat POurovs. 


¢ Zeus, to prevent the Dioscuri going against Troy, 
involves them in a quarrel with the sons of Aphareus. 

> Idas and Lynceus fight with Castor and Polydeuces, 
Pind. NV. x 

e Phoebe and Hilaeira, daughters of Leucippus. 

@ River near Sparta. 
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when at banquet and festival they shall seek to 
propitiate the inexorable Lord % of Cragos, shall put 
in the midst of their talk grievous wrangling. And 
first in words they shall tear each other with their 
teeth, exasperate with jeers; but anon the own 
cousins® shall ply the spear, eager to prevent the 
violent rape of their cousin birds,° and the carrying 
off of their kin, in vengeance for the traffic without 
gifts of wooing. Surely many a shaft shall the 
stream of Cnacion? behold hurled by the daring of 
the eagles, incredible and marvellous for the 
Pheraeans * to hear. One/ with his spear of cornel- 
wood shall smite the hollow trunk of 'the black oak 
and shall slay one ’ of the pair—a lion joining battle 
with a bull. The other’ in turn with his lance 
shall pierce the side of the ox* and bring him to 
the ground. But against him/ the undaunted ram * 
shall butt a second blow, hurling the headstone of the 
Amyclaean tomb. And bronze spear and thunder- 
bolts together shall crush the bulls "—whereof one ™ 
had such valour as even Sciastes Orchieus,” Lord of 
Tilphossa, did not scorn, when he bent his bow in 
battle. And the one pair°® Hades shall receive : the 
others? the meadows of Olympus shall welcome as 
guests on every alternate day, brothers of mutual love, 
undying and dead. 

¢ In Messenia ; on Tl. ix. 151. 

/ Idas. 9 Castor. » Polydeuces. 

* Lynceus. 4 Polydeuces. 

I hurls the a is of his father. Aphareus, at 
Polydeuces, Pind. V. x. 
? 1. and L. 

™ Idas who fought with Apollo for ey er daughter of 

Evenus. 


»? Idas and Lynceus, Castor and Polydeuces. 
’P Hom. Od. xi. 303; Pind. N. x. 55 ff. ; Apollod. iii. 137. 
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Kat trav ev nutv evvacer Saiwwv Sdpu, 
Basov ru pnyap ev Kaxois Swpovpevos. 
aM d° dzAatov xeupi Kwycee vEepos, 
ov oud" 6 } ‘Powis bus edvalov jevos 
axel, TOV evvewpov év viow xXpovov 
pulyavecy dvaryov, Geaparors TETELPEVOUS, 
tpodiy 5° dpueudi mat tTpuntvxous Kopas 
toxwy mapefew, KuvOiay dco. oxomny 
pipvovtes HAdoKovow “Ivwaot vedas, 
Aiydrrvov Tpitwvos €Axovres morov. 
ds 81) IIpoBAaoros e€ezraidevoce Opacvs 
pvdndarov xAoto Sawadevtpias 
epi Te pecew 70 adroupaiov Aizos, 
olvorpomous Zdpyxos éxyovous Pafas. 
at Kal atpatot Bovrewav dOveiwy Kuvaev 
Tpvxovoay abavotow, eADofoat MOTE 
LwOdvos eis Ouyatpos edvacTiplov. 

Kai taira peév piroror xanécwv mada 
oTpouBuwv empporlovor ynpavat KOpa* 

Kn devs 5€ Kai I pagavo pos, ov vavKAnpias 
Aadiv dvaxres, GAN’ dvasvypo omopai, 

TEL TTOL TETApTOL yatav iSovrar beds 
Dodywy dvdcons: dv 6 pev Adkwv’ dxAov 
aywv Oepanvns, Od:repos oo arr’ OAgvov 
Avpns te Bovpaiovow nyepeay oTparod. 


¢ The Greek expedition against Troy under Agamemnon. 

®’ Anius, son o a and Rhoeo, king of Delos and 
eal of Apollo, asked the Greeks to stay for nine years in 

elos. | 

° Delos 

a Which said that Troy would not be taken till the tenth 
year. 
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So their spear shall god lull to rest for us, granting 
us a brief remedy in our woe. But a cloud of others @ 
unapproachable in their might shall he rouse—whose 
"rage not even the son? of Rhoeo shall lull nor stay, 
though he bid them abide for the space of nine years 
in his island,* persuaded by his oracles,? and though 
he promise that his three daughters® shall give 
blameless sustenance to all who stay and roam the 
Cynthian hill beside Inopus/ drinking the Egyptian 
waters of Triton. These daughters lusty Problastus? 
taught to be skilled in contriving milled food and to 
make wine and fatty oil—even the dove grand- 
daughters of Zarax,” skilled to turn things into wine. 
These shall heal the great and wasting hunger of the 
host of alien hounds,‘ coming one day to the grave 
of Sithon’s daughter./ | 

These things the Ancient Maidens* whirl on 
with rushing thread of brazen spindles. But Cepheus! 
and Praxandrus,” not princes of a naval host but a 
nameless brood, fifth and fourth shall come to the 
land” of the goddess ° queen of Golgi; whereof the 
one shall lead a Laconian troop from Therapna; the 
other from Olenos and Dyme shall lead his host of 
the men of Bura. 


e¢ Oeno, Spermo, Elais, who had the gift of producing 
wine, corn, and oil at will. Collectively called Oenotropi. 

f River in Delos fabled to have a connexion with the Nile. 

s Dionysus. 

» First husband of Rhoeo and so step-father of Anius. 

‘The Greeks at Troy, suffering from hunger, sent 
Palamedes to fetch the Oenotropi buried at Rhoeteum in 
the Troad. 

4 Rhoeteia, daughter of Sithon, King of Thrace. 

* The Moirai or Fates. ¢ From Achaia. 

m From Therapnae in Laconia. 

" Cyprus. ° Aphrodite. 
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‘O 8 *Apytpurma Aavviwy ayrdnpiav 
aap Avcovirny DvAayov dwyroerar, 
MLUKpaV ETAipwy eTTEpwpEVnV LOWY 
olwvdptKTov potpay, ot PaAacciav 
diatrav aivécovot, mopKéewy Sixny, 

KUkvoow ivdadbevres edyAjvois Sopnv. 
papdecat 8 aypwacovtes eAAdTrwv Bopovs 
hepwvupLov vngida vadooovrat mpdopou, 
Oeatpouopdw mpos KAiTer yewArAdpw 
dyviotrAacTycavres Epmrédois Topas 

muxvas Kaduds, ZAov éxpiypovpevor. 

6uod 8° és dypay Kami Koiraiay vamny ° 
vuKTwp oredodvrat, wavTa devyovtes BpoTav 
KapBavov dxAov, ev dé ypatKitas mémAots 
KoATrwv iavduovs 7Oddas dilypevor, 

Kal Kpipva xYeip@v Kamiddpmuov tpvdos 

palns onmdcovra, mpoodires Kvulovpevor, 

Ths mpiv Svaitns TAnpoves weuvynpevor. 
Tpowlnvias dé tpatipa porrddos aAdvys 

EOTAL KAK@V TE THUATWY TapaiTioy, 

otav Opaceta Poupas oioTpHon Kiwyv 

ampos Aextpa. TUpBos 8 avTov exawoer pdpov 
‘OmdAoopias, ofayaiow nbrpemiopevov. ® 
KoAoocoBdpwr 8° ev mrvyaiow Adadvey 


« Diomedes, son of Tydeus of Aetolia. Returning to 
Argos he found his wife in adultery with Cometes. He 
escaped their machinations by taking refuge at the altar of 
Hera. He then left Argos and came to Daunia in Italy. 
Daunus, the king of the country being engaged in war, 
Diomedes helped him. ‘Winning the war, Daunus proposed 
to give him either the booty or the land. Alaenus, being 
made arbiter, awarded the land to Daunus, the booty to 
Diomede, who in anger cursed the land that it should never 
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Another® shall found Argyrippa,o a Daunian 
estate beside Ausonian Phylamus,’ seeing the bitter 
fate of his comrades turned to winged birds, who? 
shall accept a sea life, after the manner of fishermen, 
like in form to bright-eyed swans. Seizing in their 
bills the spawn of fishes they shall dwell in an 
island ¢ which bears their leader’s name, on a theatre- 
shaped rising ground, building in rows their close-set 
nests with firm bits of wood, after the manner of 
Zethus’ And together they shall betake them to 
the chase and by night to rest in the dell, avoiding 
all the alien crowd of men, but in folds of Grecian 
robes seeking their accustomed resting - place 
they shall eat crumbs from the hand and fragments 
of cake from the table, murmuring pleasantly, 
remembering, hapless ones, their former way of life.’ 
His-wounding of the Lady* of Troezen shall be 
part cause of his wild wandering and of his evil 
sufferings when a wild lustful bitch * shall be frenzied 
for adulterous bed. But the altar-tomb of Hoplosmia/ 
shall save him from doom, when already prepared 
for slaughter. And in the glen of Ausonia* he shall 


be fruitful save for one of Aetolian blood. He erected 
pillars throughout Daunia to signify that the land belonged 
to him. After his death Daunus caused them to be thrown 
into the sea but they miraculously returned to their place. 

> Arpi (Strabo 283). . 

¢ Unknown river in Italy. . f 

@ For the story cf. Ovid, M. xiv. 498 ff.; Verg. A. xi: 
271 ff. ; Strabo 284. 

¢ Insulae Diomedeae. 

JS With his brother Amphion he built the walls of Thebes. 

9 Antonin. Lib. 37; Aelian, H.4. i. 1; Plin. N.H. x. 
127; Aristot. M. 80. . 

+ Aphrodite, Hom. Jl. v. 335 ff. 

* Aegialeia, daughter of Adrastus, wife of Diomedes. 

JS Hera. * Italy. | 
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oraleis epeices KAA xepuddwy Em 

Tob Tetxorrowob yamredwy “AporBews, 

TOV epuatirny vnos éxBahay TET POV. 
Kpices 5 “Adatvou Too KagLyviTOU odareis 
evyas dpovpais dug eTnTUpOUS Barei, 
Anods dveivar pnmor’ Opmviov oTaxuy, 
yvas riWatBeiccovtos aponOud Aus, 

iy py Tus adrood pilav Aitwidv omdoas 
X€poov Aaxyvn, | Bovoww avAaKas TEL. 
oT} aus d.cwvyToLow oxpdcer medov, 

ds oUris avdpav éx Bias KauxnoeTar 
petoxNicas orilov. 4 yap dmrrépws 
avral maAyurropevTov ifovra, Baow 
avdnp’ amélos © ixveow daTovpevar. 

Beds dé toot is aimds avdnOjoerar, 

Goo. Trap” ‘los yp@vov oixobvrat mréSov, 
Spaxovra Tov Pleipayvta Daiaxas KTavwv. 


Oi 3° dpdpixAvorous xoipddas Tuprvyoias 


ovoupvodirar KapKivou mEeTTAWKOTES 
axAawov apmrpevcovor vyAzrou Biov, 
Tpurhais SucwAous opevdovais wmduopevor. 
Ov ai Texovoa. THV éxnBdrov TeXVY 
aSoprra. maevoouct vnTrious yovds. 

ov yap TIS avray picerau mrdpvov ywabe, 
mply av KpaTyon vacrov  voTOXY) AiOw 
birep TpadynKos ofwa KEipevov cKoTd. 


* Stones from walls of Troy used by Diomedes as ballast 


for his ships. 
,2 Poseidon, who built the walls of Troy. 
‘0 Alaenus, half-brother of Diomedes. 
4 Demeter. 


* Reference to the Dasii, according to Holzinger, ¢/. Sil. 


Ital. Pun. xiii. 32, etc. 
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stand like a colossus resting his feet on the boulders,¢ 
the foundations of Amoebeus,® the builder of the 
walls, when he has cast out of his ship the ballast 
stones. And, disappointed by the judgement of his 
brother Alaenus,° he shall cast an effectual curse 
upon the fields, that they may never send up the 
opulent corn-ear of Deo,4 when Zeus with his rain 
nurtures the soil, save only if one* who draws his 
blood from his own Aetolian stock shall till the land, 
cleaving the furrows with team of oxen. And with 
pillars not to be moved he shall hold fast the land: 
pillars which no man shall boast to have moved 
even a little by his might. For as on wings they 
shall come back again, traversing with trackless 
steps the terraces. And a high god shall he be 
called by many, even by those who dwell by the 
cavernous plain’ of Io, when he shall have slain 
the dragon that harried the Phaeacians.? 

And others’ shall sail to the sea-washed 
Gynmesian* rocks—crab-like, clad in skins—where 
cloakless and unshod they shall drag out their lives, 
armed with three two-membered slings/ Their 
mothers shall teach the far-shooting art to their 
young offspring by supperless discipline. For none 
of them shall chew bread with his jaws, until with 
well-aimed stone he shall have won the cake set as 


4 The Ionian sea. 

9 Cercyraeans. The dragon is the Colchian dragon which 
followed Jason to Corcyra to recover the Golden Fleece. 
It was slain by Diomede. 

* Boeotians. * The Balearic Isles. 

$ Diodor. v.18; Strabo 168. The dwellers in the Balearic 
Isles (or Gymnesiae) were famous slingers (hence popular 
derivation from 84\\w—Badiapeis). They carried three slings, 
one on head, one round neck, the third round waist. 
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Kal Tol pev dcTas euBarnoovra. Aempas 
IBnpoBooxods dyxe Taprnoob mys, 

“Apyns maAatas yevva,, Teppixwy Tmpopot, 

Tpatav moBobvres Kat Acovrdpyns mdayous 645 
Eacady te kat Téyuvpav ’Oyynorot 8’ édos 
Kal xebpa Meppwdovros “Yiydpvov 8 vdwp. 

Tods S dudi Lvprw cai AcBvotiucas mAdKas 

orevyy Te mopOuod cuvdpopnv Tuponvucod 
Kal p£00npos vavTAogiopous oKomas 650 
Tis api Gavovons éx yepav Myxvoréws 
Tob areppomeémAou Urarravews Boayida 
dprruvoyourwv KAcipaxds T anddovev 
mAayxGevras, wudcowra SatraAwpevous, 
aporravras “Adns mravdoxeds aypevoeta, 655 
AdBavot mavtoiaow €oTapaypevous, 
é&va d0apévtwy dyyedov Azwv didwv 
SeAguvoonyov KAdirra Dowixns Deas. 
és operat pe Tov povoyAnvou oréyas 
Xdpurvos, olvns TH Kpewdayw oxidov 660 
epot mporeivwy, TovmSdpmov mordv. 
erowerar Sé Aetibavov rokevpdtwv 
tod Knpapvtyrov Ileveéws Tadatpovos, 
ot mavra Opavigavres eVTOpva. oKagn 
oxoivy Kary Tpnoover KEOTpEewY aypny. 665 : 
aAAos 8” én’ dMep p0x8o0s abAtos peve?, 
rod mpdobev alet mAciov eEwrdorepos. 


@ Odysseus and his comrades. 

> Straits of Messana. ¢ Scylla. | 

4 Heracles at Macistus in Elis (Strabo 348). ‘Spademan ( 
in ref. to cleaning the Augean stables; cattle-driver in ref. 


to the cattle of Geryon. e Sirens. 
* Odysseus, who had a dolphin for device upon his shield. 
9 Athena, the Palladium. * Polyphemus., 
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a mark above the board. These shall set foot on the 
rough shores that feed the Iberians near the gate of 
Tartessus—a race sprung from ancient Arne, chief- 
tains of the Temmices, yearning for Graea and the 
cliffs of Leontarne and Scolus and Tegyra and 
Onchestus’ seat and the flood of Thermodon and the 
waters of Hypsarnus. 

Others * shall wander beside Syrtis and the Libyan 
plains and the narrow meet of the Tyrrhenian Strait’ 
and the watching-place fatal to mariners of the 
hybrid monster* that formerly died by the hand’ of 
Mecisteus,* the hide-clad Spademan, the Cattle- 
driver, and the rocks of the harpy-limbed nightin- 
gales... There, devoured raw, Hades, mine host, 
shall seize them all, torn with all manner of evil 
entreatment; and he shall leave but one’ to tell of 
his slaughtered friends, even the man of the dolphin 
device, who stole the Phoenician goddess.’ He shall 
see the dwelling of the one-eyed lion,” offering in 
his hands to that flesh-eater the cup of the vine 
as an after-supper draught.‘ And he shall see 
the remnant’ that was spared by the arrows of 
Ceramyntes Peuceus Palaemon.* That remnant shall 
break in pieces all the well-turned hulls and shall 
with rushes pierce their evil spoil, as it were of 
fishes.’ Unhappy labour after labour shall await 
him, each more baleful than that which went before. 

* Hom. Od. ix. 345 ff. 4 Laestrygones. 

* Heracles, who, when the Laestrygones attempted to 
rob him of the cattle of Geryon, slew them all but a remnant. 
Ceramyntes = Alexicacos, Heracles as averter of evil; 
Peuceus, cult-name of Heracles in Iberia (schol.) or Abdera 
(4.M.); Palaemon i.e. Wrestler (xadalew =to wrestle). 

’ The Laestrygones attacked the ships and the crews of 


Odysseus, [x6is 8’ ds welpovres drepréa Satra pépovro (Hom. 
Od. x. 124). 
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mola XadpuBdus ovxt Saicera: vexpov; 
moia 8° “Epwis p€omdpbevos Kvwv; 
tis odK andwy oretpa Kevravpoxrovos 
Aitwiis 7 Koupiris aidAw peéAet 
Teloet TAKHVAaL odpKas aKpnvous Bopas; 
moiav d€ OnpdmAacTov ovK Eeoderat 
dpdKaway, eykuK@oav additw Opdva, 
Kat Kipa Kvwiropopgov; ot 5é Svopopor 
oTévovTes atas. ev cudoion popBades 
ylyapTa xiA@ ovppeptypeva Tpvyos 
Kat oréudvda BpvEovow. addAd vw BAdBns 
pa@dvs cawoer pid kat Krdpos daveis 
Nwvaxpiatyns Tpixédados Dadpos eds. 
"Héeu 8” epepvov els aAnjmedov Plirav 
Kal vexpopavtiv méptredov Silnoerar 
avip@v yvvaika@yv €iddra Evvovoias, 
wuyator Oepuov alua mpocpavas Bobpw, 
Kai paoydvov mpoBAnua, veprépois poBov, 
mAas axovoer KeiOc meudiywr dra 
Aerriv apavpads udoraxos mpoodleypacw. 
“Obev Tryavrwv vijoos 4 petadpevov 
GAdoaca Kai Tuddvos aypiou déuas 
droyp@ Céovoa dé€erat povdorodov, 
ev 4) mOjKwv madAuus adbitwy yévos 
dvapoppov eis KnKaopov WKiCEV TOOWV, 
ot p@Aov Wpdbuvav éexydvois Kpdvov. 


@ Od. xii. 430 ff. > Scylla. ¢ Siren. 

@ The Centaurs who escaped from Heracles were so 
charmed by the song of the Sirens that they forgot to eat 
and so perished. 

¢ The Sirens were daughters of Acheloiis, a river which 
divides Aetolia from Arcarnania; Curetid = Acarnanian 
(Strabo 462 f.). 
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What Charybdis® shall not eat of his dead? What 
half-maiden Fury-hound®? What barren nightin- 
gale,° slayer of the Centaurs,4 Aetolian or Curetid,° 
shall not with her varied melody tempt them to 
waste away through fasting from food? What beast- 
moulding dragoness/ shall he not behold, mixing 
drugs with meal, and beast-shaped doom? And 
they, hapless ones, bewailing their fate shall feed 
in pigstyes, crunching grapestones mixed with grass 
and oilcake. But him the drowsy root shall save 
from harm and the coming of Ctaros,? the Bright 
Three-headed * god of Nonacris.* 

And he shall come to the dark plain of the 
departed and shall seek the ancient seer’ of the 
dead, who knows the mating of men and women.‘ 
He shall pour in a trench ! warm blood for the souls, 
and, brandishing before him his sword to terrify the 
dead, he shall there hear the thin voice of the ghosts, 
uttered from shadowy lips. 

Thereafter the island ™ that crushed the back of 
the Giants and the fierce form of Typhon, shall 
receive him journeying alone : an island boiling with 
flame, wherein the king of the immortals established 
an ugly race of apes, in mockery of all who raised 
war against the sons of Cronus. And passing the 


* Circe turned the comrades of Odysseus into swine, but 
Odysseus was saved by the magical plant 4dv given him by 
Hermes (Od. x. 302 ff.). 9 Hermes. 

* Suid. 8.v. rpixépados, where it is explained as dowep 
diddoxwy Tas ddovs, 7.6. Hermes as Guide, facing three ways 


at the cross roads. * In Arcadia. $ Teiresias. 
* Apollod. iii. 71 f.; ef. Ovid, M. iii. 324 ‘Venus huic 
erat utraque nota.” ' Hom. Od. xi. 23 ff. 


m Pithecussa= Aenaria, under which the giant Typhoeus 
lies buried and where the Cercopes were turned into apes by 
Zeus to mock the giants (Ovid, M. xiv. 90). 
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Baiov 8 apyetibas Tod KuBepriirou tadov 


Kat Kispépwv éxavda xaxepovoiay 
pox8o.or Kupaivovoay oldpuatos vow 
“Oocay te Kat Adovtos dtpamovs Body 
\ 3 “~ > ws» +) , / 

xworas ‘OBpiods 7’ dAcos oddaias Kopns, 
Ilupudreyes re petOpov, évba dvoBaros 
Teiver pos albpay Kpadta IloAvddypwr Addos, 
e€ od Ta mavTa xUTAa Kal mica puydv 

at kar’ Adoovirw €Axovras xOova, 
Aura Se AnBardvos tynAcv Kiréras 
Aipvynv 7 “Aopvov auditopywrnvy Bpoxw 
Kat xetua Kwxvuroto AaBpwiev oxdrw, 
Lrvyos Kedawvys vaopov, év0a Teppreds 
opkwuorous erev€ev adbitots edpas, 
AoiBas advcowv xpvoéais méAAats ydvos, 
peAAwy Viyayras cami Teurfvas wepay- 
Oyce. Aacipa cat Evvevvérn Sdvos, 
mAnka Kopon Klovos mpocdpocas. 
Krevet 5€ Kovpas TyOvos maidos tpimdds, 
owas peAwdod untpos exwewaypevas, 
avToKTovols pipatow é€ dxpas aKomTis 
Tuponvixov mpos Kia Sumrovoas arepots, 


¢ Baiae was named from the steersman of Odysseus who 
perished during the Italian wanderings of Odysseus (Strabo 


245, Steph. Byz. s.v.; Sil. Ital. viii. 539). 
> Od. xi. 14 ff. ; located near Cumae (Strabo 244). 
¢ The palus Acherusia near Cumae (Strabo 244). 
@ Hill in Italy (schol.). 


¢ Heracles, who built a dam between the Lucrine Lake 


and the sea (Strabo 245; Diodor. iv. 22). 


* Persephone, her grove near Avernus (Strabo 245, cf. 


Hom. Od. x. 509). 
9 Pyriphlegethon (Strabo 244). 
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tomb of Baius,* his steersman, and the dwellings of 
the Cimmerians ° and the Acherusian ¢ waters swelling 
with heaving surge and Ossa?@ and the cattle-path 
built by the lion® and the grove of Obrimo,f the 
Maiden who dwells beneath the earth, and the Fiery 
Stream,? where the difficult Polydegmon’ hill 
stretches its head to the sky; from which hill’s 
depths draw all streams and all springs throughout 
the Ausonian land ; and leaving the high slope of 
Lethaeon* and the lake Aornus/ rounded with a 
noose and the waters of Cocytus* wild and dark, 
stream of black Styx, where Termieus! made the 
seat of oath-swearing™ for the immortals, drawing 
the water in golden basins for libation, when he 
was about to go against the Giants and Titans—he 
shall offer up a gift to Daeira and her consort,” 
fastening his helmet to the head of a pillar. And 
he shall slay: the triple daughters® of Tethys’ son, 
who imitated the strains of their melodious 
mother ?: self-hurled@ from the cliff’s top they dive 

with their wings into the Tyrrhenian sea, where the 


» A lofty mountain in Italy, from which they say flow all 
the rivers in Italy (schol.) (Apennines ?). 

* Hillin Italy (schol.). 

4 Lacus Avernus near Cumae; for its circular shape cf. 

Strabo 244, Aristot. WM. 102. 

* Branch of the Styx, Od. x. 514. t Zeus. 

™ Hom. Il. xv. 37, etc. The gods swear by the Styx. 

" Persephone and Pluto, to whom Odysseus dedicated his 
helmet upon a pillar. <*-«: 

° Sirens, daughter of Acheloiis, son of Tethys. Here 
three, while Hom. Od. xii. 52 and 167 uses the dual. 

P Melpomene. 

- @ The Sirens were doomed to die when anyone passed 
their shores safely (Hygin. Fab. 125 and 141). When 
Odysseus did so, they ‘kien themselves from the Sirenes 
rocks (Strabo 247) into the sea. . 
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Orrov Awepyijs kadors eAxvoet muKpa. 
anv pev Dadjpouv rupots éxBeBpacuevny 
TAdvis te peiPpois deLerau Téyyev xPova’ 
od ona dwunaavres € Eyywpou Kopns 
AoiBaicr Kai Oo8Aovor Tapbevdrnv Body 
éreva kvdavodow olwvov Jedv. 
aKTHny dé THY mpoxovoav els *"Evirréws 
Aevwoia, pipeioa THY EmbvufLoV 
meéTpav doxnoer dapov, evba AdBpos "Is 
yelToy 0’ 6 Adpus efepevyovTat moTd. 
Aiyewa 8° eis Tépewar exvavabhucera, 
KAvdeva xeAdvacovca. Thy d€ vavBarac 
KpoKait Tapxvaovow ev TapaKTiats, 
"Oxwdpov Sivaccw ayyxiTéppova. 
Aovoe: de ojpa BovKepws vacpois "Apys 
GpriBorrabos i top.a, poBalenv moots. 
TpPOTH b€ kal mor avde auyyovey beg 
Kpaivwy amdaons Morforos vavapxias 
TAwripar Aapna8obxov € evruvel dpopov, 
xpnopots mOyjcas. ov wOT avenoer Aews 
N eatroluTr@v, ot map’ dichvarov oKérras 
Cppewv Mionvod oTupra vaooovrat KAiTn. 
Buxras 8’ ev dox@ ovyxaraxdeicas Boos 


4 Partheno ope; washed ashore and buried at Naples, 
sige y called Phalerum from its founder Phalerus (Steph. 
YZ. 8.V.) > Clanius, river near Naples. 

¢ An athletic contest was annually held in her honour 
(Strabo 246). 

é@ Another of the Sirens, cast ashore at Poseidonia= 
Paestum. ¢ Poseidon. 

‘S Leucosia, small island near Paestum (Strabo 123, etc.). 

9 Rivers of Italy (schol.). 

» Ligeia, the third Siren, is cast ashore at Tereina in 
Bruttium (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tépewa). 
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bitter thread spun by the Fates shall draw them. 
One® of them washed ashore the tower of Phalerus 
shall receive, and Glanis® wetting the earth with its 
streams. There the inhabitants shall build a 
tomb for the maiden and with libations and sacrifice 
of oxen shall yearly honour’ the bird goddess 
Parthenope. And Leucosia®@ shall be cast on the 
jutting strand of Enipeus° and shall long haunt the 
rock / that bears her name, where rapid Is and 
neighbouring Laris? pour forth their waters. And 
Ligeia” shall come ashore at Tereina spitting out 
the wave. And her shall sailormen bury on the 
stony beach nigh to the eddies of Ocinarus; and an 
ox-horned Ares* shall lave her tomb with his streams, 
cleansing with his waters the foundation of her whose 
children were turned into birds. And there one 
day in honour of the first goddess of the sisterhood 
shall the ruler’ of all the navy of Mopsops array 
for his mariners a torch-race,* in obedience to an 
oracle, which one day the people of the Neapolitans 
shall celebrate, even they who shall dwell on bluff 
crags beside Misenum’s? sheltered haven untroubled 
by the waves. 

And he shall shut up the blustering winds ™ in 


* Unknown. 

4 Diotimus, an Athenian admiral, who came to Naples 
and there in accordance with an oracle sacrificed to 
Parthenope and established a torch-race in her honour 
(Timaeus ap. schol.). Thuc. i. 45 mentions an Athenian 
admiral Diotimus who is presumably the person meant. 
Mopsops, an old king of Attica. 

* In honour of Parthenope in Naples. 

? Cape near Cumae, called after Misenus, a companion of 
Odysseus (Strabo xxvi.). 

™ Odysseus receives from Aeolus the winds tied up in an 
ox-skin, Od. x. 19 ff. 
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madworpoByrots mypovais aAwpevos 
Kepauvin paoreyt cup prexOnaerar 

Kaun€, eEpivoo mpookalnjevos KAddw, 

ws ph KataBpoén vw ev poxbois KAdSwv, 
Xdpupdw expvodcav éAxtcas Buia. 

Ba:ov 5é tepdbeis tots ’ArAavridos ydors, 
dvavAcxntrov avroxaBoaAov oKxagos 

Bava TaAdacer Kal KuBepvijoas Tddas 
avroupyoTevKTov Bapw eis peony tpdmw 
eixata, youdors TPOCTETApyavuLevyy. 

is ofa turbo Ap piBasos éxBpdoas 

Tijs Knpdaov Sduapros darrijvo. omopov 
avrais pecdSpaus Kat adv ixptots Bade? 
mpos Koya, Sdarqy epmretteysevov KdAots. 
movrou 6° du7vos €voapovpevos pvxots, 
dord gUvoLKos Opykias “AvOnSdvos 

€orat. map ddAdov 8 dAdos, ws mevKns KAdbov, 
Borns oTpoBrjcet peAdov evo paki mvoais. 
pods de Buvys ex qaAuppoias KaKis 
dpavg caucer otépva Sedpudaypevov 

Kal xetpas axpas, als xpeaypevrous métpas 
papirrwy dABpurovow aipaxOncerar 
ordpbuyée. vijoov 5° els Kpovy oTuyoupLerny 
“Apinv mepdoas, pelew Kpeavoy.ov, 
dxAawos ixtys, mnpatwv Avypdv Kome, 
tov pubomAdarny e€vrAakrioe ydov, 

dpas TeTiKws ToD TuPrAwbevTos SdxKovus. 


@ Hom. Od. xii. 432 ff. 
’ Calypso, Hom. Od. vii. 245 ff. 


. of Odysseus, Hom. Od. v. 234 ff. @ Poseidon. 
¢ Glaucus, son of Poseidon, was a fisherman from Anthedon 
in Boeotia who became a god of the sea. Once a year he 


visited all coasts and islands (schol. Plato, Rep. x. 611). 
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the hide of an ox, and wandering in woes that ebb 
and flow, he, the sea-gull, shall be burnt with the 
lash of the thunderbolt, clinging to the branch of 
a wild fig-tree® so that the wave which draws 
spouting Charybdis to the deep may not swallow 
him in the surge. And, after brief pleasure in 
wedlock with the daughter? of Atlas, he dares to 
set foot in his offhand vessel* that never knew a 
dockyard and to steer, poor wretch, the bark which 
his own hands made, vainly fastened with dowels 
. to the midst of the keel. Wherefrom Amphibaeus 4 
shall toss him forth, as it were the tiny unfledged — 
brood of the halcyon’ s bride, and cast him, with mid- 
beams and deck together, headlong as a diver into 
the waves, entangled in the ropes, and sleepless, 
- swept in the secret places of the sea, he shall dwell 
with the citizen ¢ of Thracian Anthedon. And like a 
branch of pine, blast after blast shall toss him as a 
cork, leaping on him with their gusts. And hardly 
shall the frontlet of Byne/f save him from the evil 
_ tide with torn breast and fingers wherewith he shall 

‘clutch the flesh-hooking rocks and be stained with 
blood by the sea-bitten spikes. And crossing to 
the island? abhorred by Cronus—the isle of the 
Sickle that severed his privy parts—he a cloakless 
suppliant,. babbling of awful sufferings, shall yelp 
‘out his fictitious tale of woe, paying the curse of 
the monster* whom he blinded. Ah! not yet, not 


7 Ino Leucothea, by whose veil Odysseus was saved 
(Od. v. 334 ff.). 

9 Corcyra, under which was buried the sickle (Sperdyn, 
dpwry), with which Zeus mutilated Cronus, or Cronus mutil- 
ated Uranus (Hesiod, Th. 162, 179; Apoll. Rh. iv. 985 f.). 
Hence its old name Drepane. 

. .o Cyclops Polyphemus, who cursed Odysseus (Od. 
ix. 534 
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ovmw pdr’, ovmw py Toad0d’ Uavos AdBor 

A Ons MadavBor eyKABev?” ‘Lormnyeryy. 

7 et yap, neee vavdoxov ‘PetOpov oxézas 

kat Nuypirov mpndivas. operar de mav 

pérabpov apdnv éx Babpwv avaorTarov 770 

purdous yuvauconAcypuy. » 5é€ Bacodpa 

ceuvas Kacwpevouca Koidavet Sdpovs, 

Boivarow GABov éxxéaca TArpovos. 

autos 5é€ mAciw Tay émi Lnatais arovous 

idSwyv podoBpds, TAHoETAL pév oiKETaV 175 
as ameAdas evAddw viitw pepe 

devvots Kodaobeis, TAjoerat Se kal Xepav 

mAnyais Urretcew Kal Bodatow cotpaKwr. 

od yap &évae pdotuyes, aAAa SaxiAns 

adpayis pevet Odavros ev mAevpais Ett, 780 

Avyouor tetpavUeica, Tas 6 Avpecy 

emeykoAdmrew GorTévakTos aivécet, 

éxovolay opwoiyya mpoopdoowy dou, 

Smws madevon Svopeveis, Katackdmots 

AdBaror Kai KAavOuotor dnAdoas mpopov. 785 

ov Bou Bvdeias KAuTos q Teppuria 

vyorov Hutiv mi’ eTéexvwoev Tote, 

pLdvos mmpos olKous vautidwy awbeis TaAas. 

Aciabov d€ KavynE wore Kupdatwv Spopevs, 

ws KOYXOS aAun mévrobev mepiTpipeis, 790 

Krioiv Te Boivas Upwriwy Aapvoriav 


* Poseidon. > In Ithaca. 

¢ Penelope’s suitors. jvxdos=bvos, the ass being’ the type 
of lust (Pind. P. x. 36). 

a Penelope. 

¢ Od. xvii. 219, xviii. 26. 

4 Od. xix. 66 ff. etc. 

9 In order to enter Troy as a spy Odysseus got himself 
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yet! Let not such sleep of forgetfulness find 
Melanthus,* the Lord of Horses, bending. For 
he shall come, he shall come to Rheithron’s? 
sheltering haven and the cliffs of Neriton.o And 
he shall behold all his house utterly overthrown 
from its foundations by lewd wife-stealers.© And 
the vixen,? primly coquetting, will make empty 
his halls, pouring forth the poor wight’s wealth in 
banqueting. And he himself, poor parasite,’ shall 
see trouble beyond what he endured at the Scaean 
gates ; he shall endure to bear with submissive back 
sullen threats from his own slaves‘ and to be 
punished with jeers; shall endure, too, to submit 
to buffeting of fists and hurling of potsherds. For 
not alien stripes but the liberal seal of Thoas? shall 
remain upon his sides, engraved with rods: stripes 
which he, our destroyer, shall consent without a 
murmur to have engraved upon him, putting the 
voluntary weal upon his frame, that he may ensnare 
the foemen, with spying wounds and with tears 
deceiving our king.” He whom of old the Temmi- 
cian‘ hill of Bombyleia’ bare to be our chiefest 
bane—he alone of all his mariners, wretched one, 
shall win safely home. And lastly, like a sea-gull 
that roams the waves, worn all about by the salt 
water even as a shell and finding his possessions 
swallowed up in banqueting of the Pronians* by the 
beaten and wounded by Thoas by way of disguise (Ji. Parv. 
Kinkel, p. 42). Cf. Homer, Odyssey, iv. 244 f 

» Priam. 

‘ Boeotian : according to one legend Odysseus was born 
in Boeotia (Miiller, F.H.G. i. 426). 

4 Athena, inventor of flute (Pind. P. xii.), worshipped 
under this name in Boeotia. — 


* The wooers of Penelope ; Pronians=Cephallenians ; ef. 
IIpovvata, Thuc. ii. 30. 
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apos THs Aakaivns aivoBaxxevtov Kixwv, 
cidap Javetra ovriov dvywy oKéras 
Kopa& avy GrrAots Nypitwv dSpupav méAas. 
Krevet Se TUYas TAEupa Aoiytos oTdvut 
Kévrpw SvaadOns eAAoTos Lapdwvirijs. 
KéAwp 5é matpos aprayos KAnOjoera, 
"AxwArdws Sduapros adraverus. 
4 A ‘ 9 A V4 A 
pavriy dé vexpov Edpurav order Aews 
@ > 9 A / , 29 7 
6 7 amd vaiwy Tpaprdas €d€8Xu0v, 
év Ff mot” atOts ‘HpaxdAy p0ioe Spaxwv 
Tupdaios év Bowarow Aibixwv mapdpos, 
tov Alaxotd te Kamo Ilepodws omopas 
Kal Tryevetwy ode dmwlev aiparwv. 
Ilépyn 5é€ pw Oavorvra, Tuponvav Gpos, 
ev Topruvaia dé£erat mepAeypevov, 
Grav orevdlwy Khpas éxmvevon Biov 
maidos Te Kal Sdpapros, Hv KTEiVas TrdOIS 
avros apos “Avdnv Sevrépayv odov mepG, 
a 3 ~ 9 4 4 
odayais adeAdijs nAoKtopevos dSépnv, 
TAavcwvos ’Aibiprow 7 adravefias. 
Xw® pev tooovTwv Oiva amnpatwv idav 
dotpemtov “Avdnv dvoerat To Sevrepov, 
‘ 4 > 9 ~ , 
yadnvov yap ovmor ev Cwh dpaxwy. 
@ oXeTAL, ws Gor KpEtooov Hy pisvew TaTpA 
BonAarotvra Kai Tov épyatynv pwwKAov 


@ Penelope, as daughter of Icarius, brother of Tyndareus. 


b See of Telegonus tipped with spine of thornback. 

° Telegonus, son of Odysseus and Circe. 

@ Achilles in Elysium (Simonid. fr. 213, Ibyc. fr. 37) has 
to wife Medeia, daughter of Aeétes, brother of Circe. 

¢ Polyperchon, king of the Epeirotes, murdered in 
309 B.c. Heracles, son of Alexander the Great and Barsine 
(Paus. ix. 7. 2). 

* Odysseus. 9 Unknown hill in Etruria.. 
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Laconian lady ¢ of fatal frenzy, ancient as a crow he 
shall flee with his weapons the shelter of the sea 
and in wrinkled age.die beside the woods of Neriton. 
The deadly spike,? hard to heal, of the Sardinian 
fish shall wound his sides with its sting and kill 
him; and his son¢ shall be called the butcher of 
his father, that son who shall be the own cousin of 
the bride@ of Achilles. And in death he shall be 
garlanded as a seer by the Eurytanian folk and by 
the dweller in the steep abode of Trampya, wherein 
one day hereafter the Tymphaean dragon,’ even the 
king of the Aethices, shall at a feast destroy 
Heracles sprung from the seed of Aeacus and Perseus 
and no stranger to the blood of Temenus. 

When he/ is dead, Perge,? hill of the Tyrrhenians, 
shall receive his ashes in the land of Gortyn”; when, 
as he breathes out his life, he shall bewail the fate 
of his son* and his wife,j whom her husband * shall 
slay and himself next pass to Hades, his throat cut 
by the hands of his sister, the own cousin of Glaucon 
and Apsyrtus,! 

And having seen such a heap of woes he shall go 
down a second™ time to unturning Hades, having 
never beheld a day of calm in all his life. O 
wretched one! how much better had it been for 
thee to remain in thy homeland driving oxen, and 

* Cortona in Etruria, where Odysseus was said to be 
buried. | 

« Telemachus. 3 . 4 Circe. 

* Telemachus, who married Circe and killed her, and 
~ was himself killed by Cassiphone, daughter of Odysseus and 
Circe, and thus half-sister of Telemachus. 

t Aeétes, Pasiphaé, Circe, are children of Helios, and thus 
Apsyrtus, son of Aeétes, Glaucon (Glaucus), son of Pasiphaé, 


Cassiphone, daughter of Circe, are cousins. 
m He had gone to Hades before as a living man. 
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, > e A v4 n~ ” 
KxavOwy’ imo CevyAator pecoaPody ert 
mAactaio. Avoons pnxXavais oloTpnyévov 
7 TyAuKa@vde tretpay oTrAjoa KaKav. 

‘O 8° aivéAextpov dprayeioay evvéerns 
mAGTw patedwy, KAnddvwr memvopevos, 
moba@y 5é daca mrnvov eis albpav duyov, 
moiovs Oaddoons obK Epevvycer puxoUs ; 
moiav dé yépoov ovK aviyvetcer porwr; 
eroperar ev pata Tuddvos oxords, 

Kat méutreAov ypady pappapovperny dSéuas, 
Kai tas "EpeuBdv vavBaras nyOnpévas 
~ > tA »” A o. 

mpoBAnras axtds. dyerat 5é TAjpovos 
Muppas épupvov adotv, Tis woyoordKous 
Qa +P wd o , ; 
woivas e&€Avoe Sevdpwdns KAddos, 
Kat tov 0eG KAavobevTa Tavavros tddov 
Lyouw Hd. povodPbaprov ’Apévra Bev, 
Kpavripe AevK@ tov mor’ Extave mTéAas. 
9 (4 : A o td 
errowerar Se TUpotas Kynidas 

A Ud , e ld A 
kat Aadpiov Aaxriopal’ ‘Epyaiov odes 
Susods Te métpas, Kémpos als mpoonAaro 
Saitos xatilwy. avi Onreias 8° EBn 
TOV xpvadraTpov poppvov apmrdcas yvabois, 

@ Odysseus, feigning madness to avoid going to Troy 
Od. ii. 170, xxiv. 115), yoked to his plough an ox and an ass 
schol.) or a horse and an ox (Hygin. Fab. 95). 


® Menelaus; for his wanderings in search of Helen cf. 
Od. iv. 81 ff. 

° Helen. 4 Cf. 112 ff., 131. © Cilicia. 

f Cyprus. When Sot hid from the gods on Mount 
Casion in Cyprus, her hiding-place was revealed by an old 
woman, whom for her treachery Aphrodite turned into stone. 

9 Aethiopians or Arabians. 

* Byblus in Phoenicia. Myrrha, before the birth of 
Adonis, was turned into a tree (myrrh) by Aphrodite 
(Apollod. iii. 184, Anton. Lib. 34). 
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to harness still the working stallion ass to the yoke, 
frenzied with feigned pretence of madness,* than to 
suffer the experience of such woes ! 

And he® again—the husband seeking for his 
fatal bride¢ snatched from him, having heard rumours, 
and yearning for the winged phantom ¢ that fled to 
the sky,—what secret places of the sea shall he not 
explore? What dry land shall he not come and 
search? First he shall visit the watching-place of 
Typhon,¢ and the old hag turned to stone,/ and the 
jutting shores of the Erembi,? abhorred by mariners. 
And he shall see the strong city of unhappy Myrrha,* 
who was delivered of the pangs of child-birth by a 
branching tree; and the tomb of Gauas‘ whose 
death the Muses wrought—wept by the goddess / of 
the Rushes,‘ Arenta, the Stranger’: Gauas whom 
the wild boar slew with white tusk. And he shall 
visit the towers™ of Cepheus and the place” that 
was kicked by the foot of Hermes Laphrios, and 
the two rocks on which the petrel leapt in quest 
of food, but carried off in his jaws, instead of a 
woman,’ the eagle son? of the golden Sire—a male 

* Adonis, son of oe has killed by a boar AC Apollod. iii. 
183), to hunt which he had been inci by the Muses’ praise 
of hunting (schol.). Aphrodite. 

* Name of Aphrodite in Samos. 

t Aphrodite in Memphis (Herod. ii. 112). 

™ Aethiopia, cf. Arat. 183. 

" In Aethiopia was a place ‘Epyot xrépyy where the foot 
of Hermes, who was here watching Io, caused a spring to 
burst forth. 

° Andromeda, exposed to the sea-monster Cetus (petrel 
here, in Lycophron’ Ss Manner). . 
» Perseus, son of Zeus and Danaé, whom Zeus visited in 
a golden shower, rescued Andromeda. He allowed himself 
to be swallowed by the beast, whose inwards he then cut to 

pieces with a sickle, 
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Tov nTaToupyov apoev’ apBuAdmrepov. 
meproetat 5€ Tot Deproripos Evp@ 
ddAawa dSuvopionros éEwwpevn, 
tarmoBporous wodivas olfavros ToKwV 
Tijs Sevpomrardos HappapemSos yadis: 
6s CwordAacrav avipas e€ dicpou 7000S 
dyaduardoas dpdeAutpdoer Térpw, 
da prTnpoxdenrys TpiTAavos Trodnyias. 
"Endyperac dé Tovs Oepevmdrous yuas 
Kal petOpov "AcBuorao Kai xapevvadas 
evvds, Suaddpots Onpoi ovyroyswpevos. 
Kal mavta TAnoe®’ obver’ Aiyvas Kuvos 
As OnAvmaidos Kai tpidvopos Kdpys. 
@ > 3 , ? > 4 4 
néer 8° adnrns ets “lardywv orpardv, 
‘ a > > / 
Kal dap’ avadiber trapbevyp LeKvAnrpia 
Tapsacovov Kpariipo. Kal Bodyprov 
Kal Tas Sdpapros doKépas evpdpibas. 
meer dé Lipw Kal Aaxuwiov puyovs, 
év olow moptis Opxarov rev&eu O66 
‘Omdoopig gutoiow eEnoxnpévor. 
yovaki 8° éorae TeOuos eyywpos cet 
mevlety Tov eivdanyuv Ataxot rpirov 
# Perseus cuts off the head of Medusa; from the blood 
spring the horse Pegasus and the man Chrysaor. 
_ & Medusa, calleda weasel because weasels were ace to 
give birth through the neck (Ant. Lib. xxix.; Ovid, M. ix. 323). 
¢° Perseus with the Gorgon’s head turned Polydectes, ane 
of Seriphos, and his people to stone (Pind. P. x. 48, xii. 14). 
4 The daughters of Phorcys, the Graeae, had but one eye 
in common (Aesch. P. V. 795), which Perseus stole but restored 
when they consented to guide him to the Nymphs, who gave 
him winged shoes, a wallet, and the cap of invisibility. 
° Egypt. f The Nile. 
9 i.¢. seals ; ; Homer, Odyssey iv. 351 ff. 
» Helen. Aegyan=Laconian, cf. ced Byz. s.v. Alyus. . 
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with winged sandals who destroyed his liver. By 
the harvester’s blade shall be slain the hateful whale 
dismembered: the harvester* who delivered of her 
pains in birth of horse and man the stony-eyed 
weasel” whose children sprang from her neck. 
Fashioning men as statues from top to toe he shall 
envelop them in stone °—he that stole the lamp of 
his three wandering guides. * 

And he shall visit the fields* which drink in 
summer and the stream of Asbystes/ and the couch 
on the ground where he shall sleep among evil- 
smelling beasts.’ And all shall he endure for the 
sake of the Aegyan bitch,” her of the three husbands,’ 
who bare only female children.’ And he shall come 
as a wanderer to the folk of the Iapyges* and offer 
gifts to the Maiden of the Spoils,’ even the mixing- 
bowl from Tamassus™ and the shield of oxhide and 
the fur-lined shoes of his wife. And he shall come 
to Siris™ and the recesses of Lacinium,° wherein a 
heifer ? shall fashion an orchard for the goddess 
Hoplosmia,? furnished with trees. And it shall be 
for all time an ordinance for the women of the land 
to mourn’ the nine-cubit hero,’ third in descent 

* Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus. 

4 Iphigeneia and Hermione. * In S.E. Italy. 

t Athena ’Ayedeln (Hom.). The reference is to Castrum 
Minervae, south of Hydruntum ; cf. Strabo 281. 

™ In Cyprus, famous for metal-work (Strabo 255 and 684), 

" On the Gulf of Tarentum (Strabo 264). 

° Cape near Croton with temple of Hera Lacinia (Steph. 


Byz. s.v. Aaxlyov, Livy xxiv. 3). 
® Thetis, who dedicated Lacinium to Hera (Serv. on Aen, 


iii. 552). ¢ Hera in Elis (schol. ). 
r The women of Croton mourn for Achilles and wear no 
gay dress. 


* Achilles, son of Peleus, son of Aeacus and of Thetis, 
daughter of Doris; ‘‘ nine-cubit ” .¢. of heroic stature. 
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OpuvrAvypatwy déptpo.ce mpooceanporas: 
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KAacbev zéreupor, vepTepwy KeysnAcov, 


Avovyda Kudevos 4 téyywv poos 





* Thetis to Hera. 

> Lacinium. 

¢ Eryx, son of Butes and Aphrodite, who compelled 
strangers to wrestle with him till he was slain by Heracles. 
At Mount Eryx in Sicily was a temple of Aphrodite Erycinia. 

@ Aphrodite in Cyprus (schol.). 

¢ Aphrodite in Colophon een 

f Unknown. 
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from Aeacus and Doris, the hurricane of battle 
strife, and not to deck their radiant limbs with 
gold, nor array them in fine-spun robes stained 
with purple—because a goddess® to a goddess 4 
presents that great spur ® of land to be her dwelling- 
' place. And he shall come to the inhospitable 
wrestling-arena of the bull® whom Colotis? bare, 
even Alentia,? Queen of the recesses of Longuros,f 
rounding the Cronos’ Sickle’s leap% and the water 
of Concheia,f and Gonusa/ and the plains of the 
Sicanians, and the shrine of the ravenous wolf” clad 
in the skin of a wild beast, which the descendant 
of Cretheus, when he had brought his vessel to 
anchor, built with his fifty mariners. And the 
beach still preserves the oily scrapings of the bodies 
of the Minyans, nor does the wave of the brine cleanse 
them, nor the long rubbing of the rainy shower. 
And others‘ the shores and reefs near Taucheira / 
mourn, cast upon the desolate dwelling-place* of 
Atlas, grinning on the points of their wreckage: 
where Mopsus! of Titaeron died and was buried 
by the mariners, who set over his tomb’s pedestal 
a broken blade from the ship Argo, for a possession 
of the dead,—where the Cinypheian stream ™ fattens 


* Heracles, with the lion’s skin, to whom Jason, son of 
Aeson, son of Cretheus, built a temple in Aethalia (Elba), 
where curiously coloured pebbles were supposed to get their 
colour from the flesh-scrapings (droorAeyylopara) of the 
Argonauts (Min heal | (Diodor. iv. 56, Strabo 224, Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 654, Arist. Mirab. 105). 

: Guneus, Prothous, and Eurypylus wander to Libya. 

4 Near Cyrene (Herod. iv. 171). k Libya. 

? Mopsus from Titaron in Thessaly was the seer of the 
ae He was killed by snakebite in Libya (Apoll. Rh. 
iv. 1502 

m Cinyps (Herod. iv. 175). 
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vacpots Auraiver, 7@ de Nypéws yovw 
Tptresve KoAyis wmacev Sdavos yur 
Xpvo@ mAarvy Kparijpa KexpoTnpevoy, 
Seifavre Tharhy olpov, 4 dua orevav 
pUppwv evnger ‘Tipus aOpavorov axdgos. | 
paikovs d€ xwpas TouTdKis AaBetv Kparn 
BaAacoorrats Siopdos avddaler eds, 
orav traXipmouv S@pov dypavios Aews 
“EM nv" opeén voodgicas TAT pas AiBous. 
edxas Sé Seysaivovres *AoBvorat KTéap 
Kpupovo” dipavrov év xOovos veipois puxots, 
ev i) Kudaiwy Svopopov orparnAdrnv 
vavraus ouvexBpdaovar Boppaiou mvoai, 
tov T €x IlaAavOpwry Exyovov TevOpndovos, 
“Apdpvaiov oKnmrovxov Edpvapziwv, 
Kal TOV Suvaorny Tob metpwOevros AUKOU 
darowoddprrou Kal mayuv Tupdppnoriov. 
@v ot ev Alydvevav aBAvon maT pay 
mo0obvres, ot 5° °E ixivov, ot 5é Tirapov 
*Ipov re kai Tpnyiva Kat TTeppaxBucny 
Tévvov OdAavvav r 70. ‘Odooadvev yvas 
kat Kaoravaiav, axrepiotrov év métpais 
aidva KwKvoovaw 7jAocKiapEvoL, 
@ Between Taucheira and Cyrene. 


> Son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, daughter of Nereus. 


¢ Medeia. 


@ Triton guided the Argonauts out of Lake Tritonis, re- 
ceiving from Jason a bronze tripod (here a mixing-bowl), 
which he placed in his temple, declaring that when a 
‘descendant of the Argonauts should recover the tripod, a 
hundred Greek cities would be founded near Lake Tritonis. 
When the neighbouring tribes heard this, they hid the 
tripod (Herod. iv. 179 ; Apoll. Rh. iv. 529 ff., 1547 ff. ; Diodor. 
iv. 56). ¢ Steersman of the Argo (Apoll. Rh. i. 105). 


% Triton, half-man, half-fish. 
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Ausigda® with its waters, and where to Triton, 
descendant of Nereus, the Colchian woman® gave 
as a gift the broad mixing-bowl 4 wrought of gold, 
for that he showed them the navigable path whereby 
Tiphys* should guide through the narrow reefs his 
ship undamaged. And the twy-formed god/ son of 
the sea, declares that the Greeks shall obtain the 
sovereignty of the land’ when the pastoral people 
of Libya shall take from their fatherland and give 
to a Hellene the home-returning gift. And the. 
Asbystians, fearing his vows, shall hide the treasure 
from sight in low depths of the earth, whereon the 
blasts of Boreas shall cast with his mariners the 
hapless leader”* of the men of Cyphos and the son‘ 
of Tenthredon from Palauthra,j king of the Amphry- 
sians of Euryampus,* and the lord! of the Wolf™ 
that devoured the atonement and was turned to 
_ stone and of the crags of Tymphrestus.”. Of whom 
some, unhappy, yearning for their fatherland of 
Aegoneia,® others for Echinos,° others for Titaros” 
and for Iros® and for Trachis? and Perrhaebic 
Gonnos” and Phalanna,” and the fields of the 
Olossonians,” and Castanaia,? torn on the rocks shall 
bewail their fate that lacks the rites of funeral. 


g ices ies Cyrene (Pind. P. iv.) 
» Guneus from Cyphos in Perrhaebia (JI. ii. 748). 
+ Prothoiis, Jl. ii. 756. 4 In (Thessalian) Magnesia. 


* On the eae seal in Hass 6 

+ Eurypylus from Ormenion in Thessaly (21. ii. 734). 

™ When Peleus had collected a herd of cattle as an atone- 
ment for the mwerder of Actor, son of Acastus (schol.) or 
E ion ne Lib. 38) or Phocus (Ovid, M. xi. 381), the 
herd was devoured by a wolf which Thetis turned into stone. 
This stone is variously located in Thessaly or Phocis. 

" In Thessaly. ° In Malis. 

P Near Mount Oeta. ¢ In Magnesia. 
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"AXdAnv 8° én’ adn Kijpa Kwhoe Oeds, 
Avyphv mpo voorou oupdopav Swpovpevos. 

Tov 3° Alodpou re pet0pa Kat BpaxvrroXs 
Oivwrpias yas Keyypivyn BeBpwpévov 
Kpiputca ditpod Sé€erar puarddvov: 
aut? yap akpav apdw evOuve? yepoiv 
LdAmyE amoaAdovea Mauiryy mAOKov" 
Avpa trap’ dx8ats 6s mote dAc£as Bpacvy 
Adovra parB@ xeipas wrdice UkvOy 
Spdxovr’ advxtwv youdiwy Avpoxtimw. 
Kpafis 5€ r¥uBous oyetar SedoumTdTO0s, 
eupaé *AAaiov Ilatapéws avaxrdpwr, 
Navatfos év0a mpos KAvdwr’ épedyerat. 
Ktevovat 8 avtov Avooves ILeAAnjvioe 
BonSpopotvra AwSdiwy orparnAdrais, 
ots Tide Mepuddpouv te Kapzabov 7’ dpav 
mAdvntas aibwy Opackias mréuper Kvwv, 
£évyv emouxynaovras dOvetav xOova. 
ev 5’ ad MaxddAdots onkov éyywpou péyav 
biep Tadwr Seipavtes, aiavi Jeov 
AotBaiot Kvdavotcr Kai OdcBAots Bodv. 





¢ Philoctetes, son of Poeas from Magnesia, returns from 
Troy to his home, but owing to a sedition went to S. Italy, 
where he founded Chone, Petelia, and Crimisa (Strabo 254). 

> Near Croton (Strabo 262). 

¢ Philoctetes having been bitten by a viper was left by 
the Greeks in Lemnos, but as Troy could not be taken 
without the bow and arrows of Heracles which he had, they 
afterwards brought him to Troy, where hekilled Paris. 

@ Paris, in reference to Hecuba’s dream. 

¢ Athena in Argos (Paus. ii. 21. 3), where was a temple of 
Athena Salpinx, said to have been founded by Hegeleos, 
son of Tyrsenus, the reputed inventor of the trumpet. 

1 i.e. Scythian. 
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One evil fate after another shall god arouse, pre- 
senting them with grievous calamity in place of 
return to their homes. 

Another® shall the streams of Aesarus® and the 
little city of Crimisa in the Oenotrian land receive : 
even the snake-bitten ¢ slayer of the fire-brand ¢; for 
the Trumpet ¢ herself shall with her hand guide his 
arrow point, releasing the twanging Maeotian‘ bow- 
string. On the banks of Dyras9 he burnt of old the 
bold lion,* and armed his hands with the crooked 
Scythian dragon* that harped with unescapable 
teeth. And Crathis/ shall see his tomb when he is 
dead, sideways from the shrine of Alaeus * of Ratara, 
where Nauaethus? belches seaward. The Ausonian 
Pellenians ™ shall slay him when he aids the leaders 
of the Lindians,"” whom far from Thermydron® and 
the mountains of Carpathus? the fierce hound 
Thrascias? shall send wandering to dwell in a 
strange and alien soil. But in Macalla,” again, the 
people of the place shall build a great shrine above 
his grave and glorify him as an everlasting god with 
libations and sacrifice of oxen. 

9 River near Oeta where Heracles was cremated by 
Philoctetes who inherited his bow and arrows. 

* Heracles. * Heracles’ bow. 

4 River near Sybaris. 

* At Crimisa Philoctetes built a temple to Apollo Alaeus 
(1.6. ‘*of wandering”). Patara in Lycia had a famous temple 
of ieee (Strabo 666). ; 

? River near Croton where Trojan captive women burnt 
the Greek ships (Strabo 262). 

™ Philoctetes died fighting for Rhodian settlers in Italy, 
who had been carried thither by the N.N.W. wind, against 
settlers from Pellene in Achaea. 


» Lindos in Rhodes. ° Harbour of Lindos. 
® Island between Rhodes and Crete. 
qa N.N.W. wind. r Town in Chonia. 
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‘0 8 larmoreKTey Aayapias ev ayxdAais, 
EyXoS TEPPLKWS Kal dddAayya Ooupiav, 
maTp@ov Opkov éxTivwy yevdapoTov, 
ov audit pndAwy tov Sopixtyrwv rddas 
mupywv Kopabods cupmepuppévwv oTpat@ 
orepyofuvedvey ouverev vupevudrov 
*Adotrw érAn THY Kvdwviay Opacw 
OpKwporhaat TOV TE Kpnorwvns Jeov 
Kavddov’ y) Mdpeprov omhirny Avcov, 

6 pnTpos €VTOS SeAdvos oruyyny paxnv 
oTHoas dpaypo is mpos Kaoltyvynrov xepotv, 
ovTux7o Tirods Aapmpov avydlov aos 
ov expuyay wdivas aAyewwas TOK. 
Tovyap mroTrot pudndw Tpepwoav omopov, 
TORT HV prev éa0Aov, araKa 5° év Kiovw Sopéos, 
Kal metora. TéXuaLs capedjoavra oTparov" 
ds api Kip Kat Kudvoravov * iyavos 
emus olkous Tire vdocerat maTpas, 

ra 5 épyanet ia, Tota TéTpyvas Bpéras 
Tevéer ToT” eyXwpotr }4€psepov BAdBnv, 
Kabvepuices Muvoias dvaxropots. 

"AAAot 8° evoufjoouat LuKavav xGova, 
tAayKtot poddvres, €v0a Aavyédwv tpimdds 


1 Kudtordvou Scheer from E.M. 544, 30 Kudtordp(v)ov. 
¢ Near Thurii in S. Italy, founded by Epeius (Strabo 


963). ’ Epeius. 
° In later oo Epeius is typica coward (Q. Smyrn. iv. 
323 ; xii. 28, etc.). @ Panopeus. 


6 ’ Panopeus went with Amphitryon against the Taphians 
and Teleboans. Pterelaus, king of the former, had a lock 
of golden hair which made him invincible. Comaetho, his 
daughter, fell in love with Amphitryon and cut off the 
lock. Am yr pent captured the city of Pterelaus and put 
to death Comaetho. Panopeus seized some of the spoils 
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In the sheltering arms of Lagaria® shall dwell 
the builder’ of the horse. Afraid * of the spear and 
the impetuous phalanx, he pays for the false oath 
of his father? regarding the spear-won herds, which 
wretched man, when the towers of Comaetho‘ were 
confounded by the army in the cause of loving 
marriage, he dared toswear by Aloetis Cydonia Thraso,f 
and by the god ’ of Crestone,* Candaon or Mamertus, 
warrior wolf. He‘ even within his mother’s womb 
arrayed hateful battle against his brother with blows of 
his hands, while he looked not yet onthe bright light of 
Tito, nor had yet escaped the grievous pains of birth. 
And for his false oath the gods made his son grow 
to be a coward man, a good boxer but a skulker in 
the mellay of the spear. By his arts he most greatly 
helped the host; and by Ciris 4 and the bright waters 
of Cylistanus he shall dwell as an alien, far from his 
fatherland ; and the tools wherewith he shall bore 
the image and fashion sad ruin for the people of my 
country, he shall consecrate in the shrine of Myndia.* _ 

And others shall dwell in the land! of the 
 Sicanians, wandering to the spot where Laomedon,™ 
unjustly, but denied it on oath, swearing falsely by Athena 
and Ares. 

f Athena Aloetis, as avenger of sin ; Cydonia, cult-name 
of Athena in Elis where she had a temple founded by 
Clymenus from Cydonia in Crete; Thraso (‘‘ Bold”), as 
- warlike goddess. 

9 Ares. Here Candaon must be a title of Ares, but in 
328 Hephaestus. » In Thrace. 

‘ P, fought with his brother Crisus in his mother’s womb. 

§ = Aciris, river near Siris (Strabo 264), in Lucania. 

® Athena, from her cult at Myndus in Caria. ¢ In Sicily. 

m When Phoenodamas refused to expose his daughters to 
the sea-beast, Laomedon had to expose his own aauehies 


Hesione. In revenge he gave the daughters of Phoeno- 
damus to some merchants to expose in the far West. 
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vaurais €Owke Dowoddpavros Kdpas, 
Tais KnToddpTroats cuudopais dednypLevos, 
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O7rov cuvoiket SaiAns éprnpia. 
at 8° ad wadaorot pntrépos ZypuvOias 
ankov peéeyay Seiwavro, Swrivyny Oe4, 
pdpov duyotoar Kai povoirnrous €dpas, 
dv 57 play Kpyutods, ivdadbeis xvvi, 
élevEe Aéexrpois trotapds’ 7 Sé Saipovr 
T®@ Onpopixrw oxvdAaka yevvatov texvot, 
Tpico@y ovvoixtoThpa Kal KrioTyy TOTWY. 
ds 57 modnyav mrop0ov *Ayyicou vdbov 
dfe. tpiderpov viaov eis AnKTypiav, 
trav Aapdaveiwy éx témwv vavobAovpevov. 
Alyéora tAjpov, coi 5é Saysdvwv dpadais 
mrévOos péyiotov Kal dt’ ai@vos maTpas 
EoTa. mrupos pitratow 7OadAwperns. 
povn dé mupywv SvoTuxeis KaTacKkadas 
vyTravoTov aidlovoa Kat yowpern 
dapov orevdfers. mas dé Avyaiay Aews 
€o07jTa mpootpomasov eyyAawovpevos 
avxu@ muvwons Avirpov apmrpedoer Biov. 
Kpatos 8° dxoupos vata KaAduvet Pon, 
penny tmadAadv rnuedoto’ oduppatwr. 
TIoAAot 5é€ Lipw dydi cat Aevrapviav 


¢ Aphrodite, as in 449 ; but in 1178 Hecate. 
> Eryx; see 866 f. 


¢ Aegesta. A dog, representing Crimisus, appears 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 164 f.). 


coins of (S)egesta (Sestri) ( 
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stung by the ravages of the gluttonous sea-monster, 
gave to mariners to expose the three daughters of 
Phoenodamas that they should be devoured by 
ravenous wild beasts, there far off where they came 
to the land of the Laestrygonians in the West, 
where dwells always abundant desolation. And 
those daughters in their turn built a great shrine for 
the Zerynthian * mother of the wrestler,® as a gift to 
the goddess, for as much as they had escaped from 
doom and lonely dwelling. Of these one ° the river 
Crimisus, in the likeness of a dog, took to be his 
bride: and she to the half-beast god bears a noble 
whelp,? settler and founder of three places.° That 
whelp shall guide the bastard’ scion of Anchises 
and bring him to the farthest bounds of the three- 
necked island,’ voyaging from Dardanian places. 
Hapless Aegesta! to thee by devising of the gods 
there shall be most great and age-long sorrow for m 
country when it is consumed by the breath of fire. 
And thou alone shalt groan for long, bewailing and 
lamenting unceasingly the unhappy overthrow of 
her towers. And all thy people, clad in the sable 
garb of the suppliant, squalid and unkempt, shall 
drag out a sorrowful life, and the unshorn hair of 
their heads shall deck their backs, keeping the 
memory of ancient woes.” 

And many shall dwell by Siris* and Leutarnia’s 


4 Aegestes. 
¢ Aegesta, Eryx, Entella. 
f Sicly. eponym of the Elymi. 
9 Sicil 
h The native te of the people of Segesta is interpreted 
as,mourning for Troy ; cf. 863, 1137. 
‘é In Lucania. 
4 Coast of Calabria. 
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dpoupav oixyjcovow, evla Svopopos 
Kadyas ohivBuv Liouvpeds dyn ptO cov 
Ketra., Kdpa pdoreye yoyyuhn TuTeis, 
peiOporow wkds eva pdperar Lins, 
dpdwv BaGetay Xwvias trayKAnpiay. 
moAw 8 cpoiav *IXiw Suadaipoves 
Seiuavres, dAyuvoiar Aagpiav KOpnv 
LdAmyya, dywcavres év vad Oeas 
tovs mpoo8’ édeAAov HouiSas @xnkoras. 
yAjvats 8° dyaAwa tais dvayidtou pvoe, 
nv Axaudy eis "Idovas BAdBnv 
Aetiacov dovov 7 éuudov dypavhuy AvKwr, 
6tav Dave AjTapxos ipeias oxy, 
mpa@tos Kedaw@ Bapov aipatn Bporw. 
"AAAot 5é mpavas SvaBdrous TvAnoious 
Aivou & ddopjrrovo Setpaiav a aKkpav 
"Apalovos ovyichnpov Gpoovras médov, 
SovAns YUVaLKos CedyAav evdedeypevor, 
hv xaAKopitpov Bijcoay oTpnphs Kopys 
mravijrw afer Kopa m™pos Eévyv x9eva. 
Hs exrrveovons Aoia#ov,' opOaduos tutreis 
muOnkouoppw ToTLOV Airwr poopy 
reveet tTpadynK. howiw TeTENLEVy. 


* In connexion with Heracles and his carrying off of 
the oxen of Geryon, legend told that Heracles, seeing a 
seer (here called Calchas) sitting under a fig-tree, asked him 
ne many figs were on the tree. ‘‘Ten bushels and one 

> said the seer. When Heracles vainly tried to put the 
ofa into the tenth bushel, the seer mocked him and 
tHorae es killed him with his fist. 

6 Sisyphus is the type of cleverness. 

° The fist of Heracles. @ 4.6. Siris. 

¢ Achaeans come from Troy and settle near Siris on the 
site of the later Heracleia. They kill the Ionians, the 
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fields, where lies the unhappy Calchas * who Sisyphus- 
like’ counted the unnumbered figs, and who was 
smitten on the head by the rounded scourge ‘— 
where Sinis’ 4 swift stream flows, watering the rich 
estate of Chonia. There the unhappy men shall 
build a city like Ilios,* and shall vex the Maiden’ 
Laphria Salpinx by slaying in the temple of the 
goddess the descendants’ of Xuthus who formerly 
occupied the town. And her image shall shut its 
bloodless eyes, beholding the hateful destruction of 
Ionians by Achaeans and the kindred slaughter of 
the wild wolves, when the minister son of the 
priestess dies and stains first the altar with his dark 
blood. 

And others shall take.to them the steep Tylesian’ 
hills and sea-washed Linos’* hilly promontory, the 
territory of the Amazon,‘ taking on them the yoke of a 
slave woman, whom, as servant of the brazen-mailed 
impetuous maiden, the wave shall carry wandering 
to an alien land: slave of that maiden whose eye, 
smitten as she breathes her last, shall bring doom to 
the ape-formed Aetolian pest,* wounded by the 
previous settlers, in the temple of Ilian Athena; cf. Aristot. 
Mirab. 106, Athen. xii. 523, Strabo 264 (who says it was 
the Ionians who murdered the earlier Trojan settlers). 

f Athena, cf. 356, 915. 

9 Ionians, lon being son of Xuthus. 

* Unknown, but apparently in Bruttium. 

* Clete, nurse of Penthesileia. 

4 When Clete heard that Penthesileia had fallen at Troy, 
she set out in search of her but was carried by stress of 
weather to Italy where she found a town which bore her 
name in Bruttium. 

* Thersites (for his deformity cf. Jl. ii. 216 ff.) from 
Aetolia. When Achilles slew Penthesileia, Thersites in- 
sulted the corpse by thrusting his spear in her eye, where- 
upon Achilles ‘sille him (Q. Smyrn. i. 660 ff). 
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Oi 8° ad Tépewarv, évOa pvdaiver rorois 
’Okivapos viv, poiBov éxBpdoowy | vowp, 
aAn KaToLKHGOUO! KG[LVOVTES TLKpG. 

Tov 8 at Ta Seurepeta. Kadorerpdreo 
AaBovra, kat rov ex AvKoppaiwy moTraév 
oTpaTnAdtny ctv, Kaprepov Vépyns téxov, 
Th pev AiBvooay appov a€ovot mvoai 
Opjocar rodwrois eudopovpevar Aivors, 

TH 8 eK AtBioons: avbis epmrirrow voTos 
ets “Apyupivous Kat Kepavvicov vaTras 
afer Bapet mpnoript mowaivwy dda. 
ev0a mayan Aumpov oppovrat Biov 
Aakpwviov mivovtes Alavtos pods. 
Kpadts dé yetrwy 75€ MvAdkwy dpois 
x@pos* auvoixous Sé€erar Kodywv Iddats, 
paorhpas ots Ouyatpos éoretAev Bapvs 
Alas Kopiv@ov 7’ apxes, Eiducas oats, 
TH vUEpayoryov EKKUUNYETOV Tpomy, 
ot mpos Babe? vacoavto Aclnpot mépw. 

1 8pos (cod. B) xwpas Scheer. 


®@ E.M. 8.v. KyXelrn says that not only the city but also the 
queens who succeeded the first Cleite (Clete) bore the same 
name. As Clete was mother of Caulon, founder of Caulonia, 
the reference seems to be to the taking of Caulonia by 


Croton. 
’ Daughter of Lacinius and wife of Croton (schol. ). 


¢ In Bruttium. @ Nireus (Hom. J1. ii. 671 f£.). 
¢ Thoas. * =Evenus in Aetolia (Strabo 451). 
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bloody shaft. And the men of Croton shall sack the 
city of the Amazon, destroying the dauntless maiden 
Clete,* queen of the land that bears her name. But, 
ere that, many shall be laid low by her hand and 
bite the dust with their teeth, and not without 
labour shall the sons of Laureta® sack the towers. 

Others, again, in Tereina,° where Ocinarus moistens 
the earth with his streams, bubbling with bright 
water, shall dwell; weary with bitter wandering. 

And him,? again, who won the second prize for 
beauty, and the boar leader?’ from the streams of 
Lycormas,’ the mighty son of Gorge,’ on the one 
hand the Thracian blasts, falling on taut sails, shall 
carry to the sands of Libya; an the other hand from 
Libya again the blast of the South wind shall carry 
them to the Argyrini® and the glades of Ceraunia,' 
shepherding the sea with grievous hurricane. And 
there they shall see a sorry wandering life, drinking 
the waters of. Aias/ which springs from Lacmon.* 
And neighbouring Crathis! and the land of the 
Mylaces™ shall receive them in their bounds to dwell 
at Polae,” the town of the Colchians whom the angry 
ruler? of Aea and of Corinth, the husband of Eiduia,? 
sent to seek his daughter,? tracking the keel” that 
carried off the bride; they settled by the deep 
stream of Dizerus.* 


9 Daughter of Oeneus. 
» In Epirus (Steph. B.). ¢ Mountain in Epirus. 
I t.¢. the Auas or Aen (Strabo 271, 316). 
* —Lacmus ; cf. Herod. ix. 23. 
* Unknown river in Illyria. 
" ™ Iilyrians (tAAbs = wvANSs, 1.6. ** squinting ”’). 
. Callim. fr. incert. 2n. ° Aeéte 
es. Th. 958, where Aeétes, son of Helios, i is husband 
of 1a ia, daughter of Oceanus. 
edeia. r Argo. * In Illyria (Steph. B.). 
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watioat, péyay mAcimua pi) mepevyora, 

U 37 4, 4 

ixns €aoet tappolos TeAdoucia 
Addwvos audi petOpa vaiovea oxvra€. 
dOev, mehevyws épmrerav Sewnvy paxnv 
Spaxovroudpdwy, eis “Apavriav mddw 
mAwoe. trédAas 5€ yas “Arwravwv poddy, 
Ilpdxrw wap’ atrnv aimd vacoerat X€ras, 
tod Xaovirov vaya IloAvdvOous dpémwv. 

¢€ > ? , wv U4 4 

O 8 Adooveiwy dyyt KdAyavros tadwr, 


@ Malta. 

® Hesych, 8.v. "O@pwrds a he ‘island off Corcyra”; so 
Pliny, V.H. iv. 52. Hence Scheer supposed that Lycophron 
confused Melita= Malta with the Illyrian Melita=Meleda. 
But Steph. Byz. s.v. ’O6p. says ‘‘ according to some an island 
to the south of Sicily.” 

e e in south-east Sicily, of which the western point 
was called ’Odvocela dxpa (Ptolem. iii. 4. 7). 

@ Odysseus, according to one legend son of Anticleia 
and Sisyphus. ¢ Athena ; cf. 520. 

f River near Pachynus. | 9 Island near Corcyra. 

* Elephenor of Euboea (Jl. ii. 540) having unwittingly 
slain his grandfather Abas had to go into exile for a year. 
Meanwhile the Trojan war breaks out, in which as a suitor 
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Other wanderers shall dwell in the isle of Melita,* 
near Othronus,? round which the Sicanian wave laps 
beside Pachynus,’ grazing the steep promontory that 
in after time shall bear the name of the son@ of 
Sisyphus and the famous shrine of the maiden 
Longatis,‘ where Helorus* empties his chilly stream. 

And in Othronus9 shall dwell the wolf” that slew 
his own grandfather, yearning afar for his ancestral 
stream of Coscynthus.‘ Standing in the sea upon 
the rocks he shall declare to his countrymen the 
compact of the sailing army. For never will the 
ally of Justice, the Telphusian hound? that dwells 
by the streams of Ladon, allow the murderer to 
touch with his feet his fatherland, if he has not 
spent a great year in exile. Thence, fleeing from 
the terrible warfare of the serpent-shaped vermin," 
he shall sail to the city of Amantia,’ and coming 
nigh to the land of the Atintanians,™ right beside 
Practis” shall he dwell upon a steep hill, drinking 
the waters of Chaonian Polyanthes. 

And near the Ausonian false-tomb of Calchas° 


of Helen (Apollod. iii. 130) he has to take part. When he 

comes to summon the Abantes to the war he may not land, 

pe must speak from a rock in the sea ; ef. Arist. ’A0. ITon. 
‘ In Euboea (schol.). 

" Demeter - Erinys, cult at Telphusa or Thelpusa in 


Arcadia. * Reference unknown. 
t ='ABavrla in Illyricum. 
™ In Epeirus (Strabo 326). ™ Unknown. 


° Calchas was buried near Colo hon ol: 424 f.), but 
‘*there are shown in Daunia on a ed Drion two 
heroa (hero-shrines), one of Calchas on the top of the hill, 
where those who consult him sacrifice to him a black ram 
and sleep upon the skin; the other of Podaleirius at the a 
of the hill. From it flows a small stream which is 
sovereign remedy (wdvaxes) for the diseases of cattle ” 
(Strabo 284). 
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dvoty adeAgoi iy dirEpos, pevdnpicov 
£évnv én’ cardotow oyxyoet KOvU. 
dopats dé ptpAwy TupBov € éyKouLmpevors ; 10: 
xprjcet Kal? Umrvov maou vnuepTn parti, 
voowy 5° dKeoTHs Aavviots KAnOnoerar, 
éray KaTiKMaivovTes “ANaivou poais 
dpwyov avdnowaw *Hziov yovov 
doToto. Kal 7roipvatoe mpevpevyy worety. — 108 
€oTrat tore mpecfedow AitwAdy ddos 
€xet yonpov Kal mravéyforov davev, 
é6tav Laddyywy yatay “Ayyaiowy & Edy 
poddvres aitifwot Koupavou yvas, 
eons apovpyns miap éyxAnpov xOoves. 10¢ 
tovs 8 els épeuvov Cdvras wunotat tadov 
kpuipovat Kothns ev pvxois diacdayos. 
Tots 8 a.KTEpLoTOY ona Aavvirat vexpav 
oTHGovat XwoTa Tpoxpdry Katnpedes, 
xwpay didovres, qv wep Expnlov AaBeiv, 106 
Tob KpatoBpWros maidos arpectou Kampov. 
Tav NavBodciwy 8° eis Téuecoay éyyovwv 

vatrar katraBrAwEovow, €v0a Aaprrérns 
‘Immwviov mpndvos eis TrOdv Képas 

@ Podaleirius. 

> Podaleirius and Machaon, sons of Asclepius, from 
Thessaly (Il. ii. 730 f.). 

¢ Stream flowing from Mount Drion. @ Asclepius. 4 

¢ Justin xii. 2 says Brundusium was founded by the 
Aetolians under Diomede. When the Aetolians were ex- 
pelled by the Apulians they consulted the oracles and got 
the answer ‘‘ locum quem repetissent perpetuo possessuros. 
en ae sent ambassadors to demand restitution of 
the city. The Apulians, having learnt of the oracle, killed 
the ambassadors and buried them in the city, ‘* perpetuam 


ibi sedem habituros.” 
* Unknown. 9 Diomedes. ‘ 
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one? of two brothers? shall have an alien soil over 
his bones and to men sleeping in sheepskins on his 
tomb he shall declare in dreams his unerring message 
for all. And healer of diseases shall he be called 
by the Daunians, when they wash the sick with the 
waters of Althaenus¢ and invoke the son of Epius 4 
to their aid, that he may come gracious unto men 
and flocks. ‘There some time for the ambassadors ¢ 
of the Aetolians shall dawn a sad and hateful day, 
when, coming to the land of the Salangi’ and the seats 
of the Angaesi,‘ they shall ask the fields of their lord,? 
the rich inheritance of goodly soil. Alive in a dark 
tomb within the recesses of a hollow cleft shall the 
savages hide them; and for them the Daunites shall 
set up a memorial of the dead without funeral rites, 
roofed with piled stones, giving them the land which 
they desired to get,—the land of the son 2 of the 
dauntless boar* who devoured the brains‘ of his enemy. 

And the mariners of the descendants’ of Naubolus 
shall come to Temessa,* where the hard horn of the 
Hipponian! hill inclines to the sea of Lampeta.™ 


» Tydeus fought with Polyneices in Argos. Adrastus had 
received an oracle that he should marry his daughters to a 
lion and a boar, and a seer now recognized in Polyneices the 
lion, in Tydeus the boar (Eur. Suppl. 140 ff.). 

* In the war of the Seven against Thebes Melanippos 
(Aesch. Sept. 415) was opposed to Tydeus (ibid. 377). 
Tydeus was wounded by Melanippos whom he then slew. 
As Tydeus lay dying, Athena brought a drug which was to 
make him immortal. But Amphiaraus, who hated Tydeus, 
cut off the head of Melanippos and gave it to Tydeus who 
opened it and supped the brains (Apollod. iii. 76). 

§ Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of Iphitus, son of 
Naubolus, from Phocis (Zl. ii. 517). 

* Tempsa in Bruttium (Strabo 255). 

? Vibo Valentia (Strabo 256), in Bruttium. 

m Clampetia, in Bruttium. 
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oxAnpov vévevcev. avri d¢ Kpions dpwv 
Kpotwwarw avrimopOpov avAaKa 
Body dpotpevoovow dAKaiep TTEPQ, 
matpay Aidaay Kavepopetas médov 
moBobvres "Apducody TE Kal kAcewds “ABas. 
Ljrava TAjpov, cot Se mpos TéTpais [Lopos 
pipver dvoaiwy, evOa yuovyots médats 
oixriaTa x KEelnow wpyviwpevn 
bavi, mupi drc~aoa SeamoTmv orddov, 
exBAnrov aidlouca Kpdéidos zréAas 
TOopyo.ow aicipnua powiors demas. 
omtAds 8° éxeivn ons pepwvupos TYYNS 
TOvTOV mpooavydlovea pnproOjcera. 

0% 5° ad [leAacydv audi MéuBanros poas 
vhjoov TE Kepvedrw extreTAwKores 
direp Tmopov Tuponvor ev Aapnriats 
divacow oixncovar Aevxavav tAdKas. 

Kai rovs pev aGAyn mouciAat Te cupdopat 
dvocrov aidlovras efovow TuXny 
Eua@v EKaTL Svoydpwy puorayparav. 

Oud” of ypdvw pordvres aomacTas Sdépous 
evKTatov exAdpiovor Oupatwv cédas, 
xapw tivovtes KepdvAa Aapurbiw. 
toiatad’ €xivos pnxavais otxopbopav 
mapatori€er Tas aXexTOpwv muKpas 
aTeyavopous opvifas. ovd€ vavddayor 
Anovor wévOous Svapevets dovKTwpiat 
mTop0ov diapparabevros, dv veookades 


* Phocian towns (Jl. Le. 


> Setaea, a Trojan captive, set fire to the Greek ships. 


Hence Setaeum, cliff near Sybaris. 
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And in place of the bounds of Crisa* they shall till 
with ox-drawn trailing ploughshare the Crotonian 
fields across the straits, longing for their native 
Lilaea ¢ and the plain of Anemoreia * and Amphissa ¢ 
and famous Abae.* Poor Setaea®! for thee waits 
an unhappy fate upon the rocks, where, most pitifully 
outstretched with brazen fetters on thy limbs, thou 
shalt die, because thou didst: burn the fleet of thy 
masters: bewailing near Crathis thy body cast out 
and hung up for gory vultures to devour. And 
that cliff, looking on the sea, shall be called by thy 
name in memory of thy fate. | 

And others again beside the Pelasgian streams 
of Membles and the Cerneatid isle shal] sail forth 
and beyond the Tyrrhenian strait occupy in Lametian 
waters Leucanian plains. 

And griefs and varied. sufferings shall be the lot 
of these—bewailing their fate which allows them 
not to return home, on account of my haling to 
unhappy marriage. 

Nor shall they who after many days come gladly 
home kindle the flame of votive offering in gratitude 
to Cerdylas Larynthius.¢ With such craft shall the 
hedgehog ¢ ruin their homes and mislead the house- 
keeping hens embittered against the cocks. Nor 
shall the ship-devouring hostile beacons abate their 
sorrow for his shattered scion, whom a new-dug 

¢ Zeus. The meaning of these cult-names is quite 
obscure: Cerdylas possibly = Kriows, Zeus as god of 
property. 

¢ Nauplius (‘‘ hedgehog,” from proverbial craftiness of 
that animal, Ael. N.A. vi. 54), in revenge for his son 
Palamedes, lures the Greeks by false beacons on to the 
rocks and by lies induces their wives to be faithless. 


¢ Palamedes, stoned to death by the Greeks, was buried 
by Achilles and Aias near Methymna (in Lesbos). 
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Kpviber mroT’ ev KAnpotot Mndvprns oTéyos. 
‘O peéev yap dui xurha tas ducefddous 
on tav KedevOous adyeviorijpos Bpsxov 110 
év apdiBaAjorpy CUVTETApyaveLevos 
tuprais parevoet XEpat KpooowrTovs papas. 
Oepunv 8° drat AovTpdvos apvedwv oréynv 
TiBiva Kat KUmedNov eyKdpw pavei, 
TuTels oKeTapye Kdyxov EvOnKTW jEDOV. 110 
oixtpa Sé wépudi€ Taivapoy mrepvéerat, 
Aumpav Acaivns eiodoic oiKkoupiay. 
éyw dé dpoirns dyxt Keioopar Tédw, 
Xadvpiir@ Knvwdovr. cuvrebpavopevn, 
€mel pe, TEUKNS TPEe“vov 7) OTUTos Spvds ll 
Omws TIS bAoKoupds epyarns opevs, 
prger mAaTov TévovTa Kat peTappevov, 
Kat trav Aaxilovo’ év govais uuxpov Séuas 
Spdaxaiva Subas KamBao’ én’ adxévos 
mAncer yé“ovTa Oupdv aypias xodjs, 1] 
ws KAciivupgpov Kov SopieTntov yépas 
Svalnhos dorépBarra TUL POUJLEV 
Bodca 3 ov KAvovra Seonorny jToow 
Bevow Kat iXvos Tvepeopern mrepois. | 
oKUpvos dé TAT pos Kijpo. pacrevwv povou 119 


els onAdyxy’ exi8vns avroxelp Barber figos, 
Ka.KOV piacp eppudov aNBaivwyv Kak@. 


"Epos 8’ axoirns, Suwidos vipdns dvat, < 
7, AY > 4 e iA Xr @ , 
evs Xmapriarais aiuvrous KAnOjoerat, 
A , Ot an 4 Xn / 
Tyas peyiotas OiBdAov réxvois Aaxwr. 112 


@ Agamemnon is killed in the bath by Clytemnestra. 
> In Laconia, where there was a descent to Hades. 
¢ Clytaemnestra. 
¢ The Chalybes in Pontus were famous workers in metal. 
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habitation in the territory of Methymna shall 
hide. 

One? at the bath while he seeks for the difficult 
exits of the mesh about his neck, entangled in a 
net, shall search with blind hands the fringed 
stitching. And diving under the hot covering of 
the bath he shall sprinkle with his brains tripod 
and basin, when he is smitten in the midst of the 
skull with the well-sharpened axe. His piteous 
ghost shall wing its way to Taenarus,® having looked 
on the bitter housekeeping of the lioness.¢ And I 
beside the bath shall lie on the ground, shattered 
by the Chalybdic ¢ sword. For she shall cleave me— 
broad tendon and back—even as a woodcutter work- 
man on the mountains cleaves trunk of pine or stem 
of oak—and, sand-viper as she is, will rend all my 
cold body in blood and set her foot on my neck and 
glut her laden soul of bitter bile, taking relentless 
vengeance on me in evil jealousy, as if I were a 
stolen bride and not a spear-won prize. And calling 
on my master and husband,’ who hears no more, 
I shall follow his track on wings of the wind. But 
a whelp, seeking vengeance for his father’s blood, 
shall with his own hand plunge his sword in the 
entrails of the viper, with evil healing the evil 
pollution of his race. 

And my husband, lord of a slave bride, shall 
be called Zeus % by the crafty Spartiates, obtaining 
highest honours from the children of Oebalus.* Nor 


¢ Agamemnon. 

f Orestes, son of Agamemnon, slays his mother Clytaem- 
nestra. 

¢ Zeus-Agamemnon, worshipped in Sparta. 

» Father of Tyndareus. 
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ou LY €Lov vwvuLvoV dvOpusrots oéBas 
eora, papavbev advOr Anfatep oKOTY. 
vasv S€ joe Tevgovar Aavvie aKpot 
Ladys Tap 6x0ais, ot TE Adpéavov moAw 
vaiovon, Nipvns ayxiTéppoves troTmv. 
Kobpat dé mrapbéverov éexduyety Cuyov 
orav Bédwor, vupdiovs apvovpevat 

TOUS ‘Exropetous HyAaiopeévous Kopais, 
pHopois € Exovras oidAov 7} p@pap yevous, 
€/LOV mepumTugovow wAévais Bpéras, 
dAkap péytorov KTwmpevar vungpevpatwr, 
>] 4 > ~ A e7 A 
Epwiwyr éobfra Kai peBovs Badas 
metrapevar Opovovs. pappaxrnptors. 
Keivats eya Snvatov apOitos Ded 

€ 4 \ > 4 
papdnddpos yuvarkiv addnOrjoopar. 

Tlévos 5€ moAAais TrapGevenv THTWLEvaLs 
revéw yuvativ ad0is, at orparnAdrnv 
dGecpoNextpov, Kuzpidos Anorny eds, 
dapov orévovoat, KAfpov eis avdpovov 
méuipovot Tratdas eoTepnevas yapwy. 

Adpupva, kai Urrepxeve, Kat Bodypie, 
A ~ \ 4 A 4 
Kat Kive, cai Lndpdeva, kat Dadwpids, 
kat Napvxetov doru, kai Wpovirides 
Aoxpdv ayuiai, cat Ilvpwvaiae varar, 
A ~ e ‘4 ? 4 , 
Kat mas ‘OdowWdKevos "TAdws ddpos, 
@ «*A lake in Italy ” (schol.) ; gaa i the reference is to 
sar nknown. 

he schol. says this means that the hair is worn long 
behind and shorn in front. Cf. Hesych. 8.v. ‘Exrépecot * 
koujrat. Aavycoe kal Ilevxérioe fxovres rhv am’ 'IXNov rots Suos 
Tepiex vuerny rpixa (Plut. Thes. 5). 

@ Aristot. Mirab. 109 refers to the black clothes worn by all 


Daunians, male or female. The schol. quotes Timaeus for 
the statement that the Daunian women wore a dark dress, 
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shall my worship be nameless among men, nor fade 
hereafter in the darkness of oblivion. But the 
chiefs of the Daunians shall build for me a shrine 
on the banks of Salpe,* and those also who inhabit 
the city of Dardanus,’ beside the waters of the lake. 
And when girls wish to escape the yoke of maidens, 
refusing for bridegrooms men adorned with locks 
such as Hector wore,’ but with defect of form or 
reproach of birth, they will embrace my image 
with their arms, winning a mighty shield against 
marriage, having clothed them in the garb of the 
Erinyes4 and dyed their faces with magic simples. 
By those staff-carrying women | shall long be called 
an immortal goddess. 

And to many women robbed of their maiden 
daughters I shall bring sorrow hereafter. Long 
shall they bewail the leader* who sinned against 
the laws of marriage, the pirate of the Cyprian 
goddess,’ when they shall send to the unkindly 
shrine’ their daughters reft of marriage. O 
Larymna” and Spercheius and Boagrius and Cynus 
and Scarpheia and Phalorias and city of Naryx and 
Locrian streets of Thronium and Pyronaean glades 
and all the house of Ileus son of Hodoedocus—ye 


were girt with broad ribands, wore 7a xotha Trav brodnudrwr, 
1.6. reaching to the calves of the leg (és peony Thy Kviunv 
- dvhxovra, Poll. v. 18, cf. vii. 84, Ael. V.A. vi. 23), carried a 
wand in their hands, and painted their faces with a reddish 
colour—suggesting the Furies of tragedy. 

* Aias the Locrian, son of Oileus (Ileus), who assaulted 
Cassandra in the temple of Athena. 

f Aphrodite. 

g Shrine of Athena in Troy. The reference is to the 
Locrian maiden-tribute. See Callim. Ae. i. 8 n. and ef. 
Strabo 601 and Plut. De ser. vindiet. 557. 

_.* This and the other places named are in Locris. 
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tyuets euayv exate dvoceBav yapwy 
mowas Tvyaia ricer’ “Aypioxa bea, 
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Aabpaia KaxxéAevba rramrraAwpevan, 
E€ws av eiobpeEwow “Apdeipas Sdpuous 
Arais LOdverav ixtwWes youvodpevar. 
beads &’ dfheAtpevdcovor Koopotoa médov, 
Spdow TE goBacovow, dorepyh XeAov 
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Kdpas doKevoet, TmETpOV ev xepoiv EXwv, 
7 pdayavov KeAauvov, 7) 7) TAVPOKTOVOV 
oTeppav KuBndy, 7 7) Dahaxpatov KAddov, 
phap.eov Kopécoa xetpa Subaoav povov. 
Sjpos 8° avaret Tov KTavovT’ eTaLVvECEL, 


TeOue@ Xapafas, TovmiAwBnTov yevos. 


*Q pijrep, @ Svopntep, ovde cov KA€éos 


” 
amuarov eorat, Ilepaéws 5é mrapbevos 


Bpyiw Tpipopdos Oycerai o” érwmida 


¢ Athena Gygaea either, in spite of the quantity, from 
the T'vyaln Aiuvyn in Lydia (Strabo 626) or cf. Tuya* ’A@nva 
éyxapios (Boeotian?) Hesych. Agrisca as goddess of 


agriculture. 


® Holzinger takes this to mean that the first Locrian 
maiden escaped her pursuers by jumping into the sea from 
Cape Traron in the Troad. It seems better to suppose it 
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for the sake of my impious wedlock shall pay 
penance to the goddess Gygaea Agrisca,* for the 
space of a thousand years fostering to old age your 
unwed daughters by the arbitrament of the lot. 
And they, aliens in an alien land, shall have without 
funeral rites a tomb, a sorry tomb in wave-washed 
sands, when Hephaestus burns with unfruitful plants 
the limbs of her® that perishes from Traron’s peaks, 
and tosses her ashes into the sea. And, to fill the 
place of those that shall die, others shall come by 
night to the fields* of Sithon’s daughter by secret 
paths and glancing fearfully, until they rush into 
the shrine of Ampheira? as suppliants beseeching 
with their prayers Stheneia.¢ And they shall sweep 
and array the floor of the goddess and cleanse it 
with dew, having escaped the loveless anger of the 
citizens. For every man of Ilios shall keep watch 
for the maidens, with a stone in his hands, or a 
dark sword or hard bull-slaying axe, or shaft from 
Phalacra,’ eager to sate his hand athirst for blood. 
And the people shall not harm him who slays that 
race of reproach, but shall praise him and grave his 
name by ordinance. 

O mother,’ O unhappy mother! thy fame, too, 
shall not be unknown, but the maiden daughter? 
of Perseus, Triform Brimo, shall make thee her 


means that the ashes of every maiden who died were cast 
into the sea from Cape Traron. 

° Rhoeteum, cf. 583. 

é Athena Ampheira as a name of Athena is unknown ; 
"AOhvn LOercds was worshipped in Troezen (Paus. ii. 30. 6 ff. ). 

e woe 94, 

ecuba, who was turned into a dog and stoned to 

death, 

¢ Hecate, daughter of Asteria and Perses (Perseus) son 
of Crius and Eurybia. 
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@ Hecate. 


’ In Thessaly. Hecate with torch appears on coins of 


Pherae (Head, H.N. 307 f.). 
¢ Cenotaph of Hecuba built in Sicily by Odysseus. 
@ Hecate. ¢ Hector. f Zeus, 
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attendant, terrifying with thy baying in the night 
all mortals who worship not with torches the images 
of the Zerynthian queen of Strymon,* appeasing 
the goddess of Pherae® with sacrifice. And the 
island spur of Pachynus shall hold thine awful 
cenotaph,* piled by the hands of thy master, 
prompted by dreams when thou hast gotten the rites 
of death in front of the streams of Helorus. He 
shall pour on the shore offerings & thee, unhappy 
one, fearing the anger of the threé®necked goddess,@ 
for that he shall hurl the first stone at thy stoning 
and begin the dark sacrifice to Hades. 

And thou, O brother,’ most beloved of my heart, 
stay of our halls and of our whole fatherland, not 
in vain shalt thou redden the altar pedestal with 
blood of bulls, giving full many a sacrificial offering 
to him’ who is lord of Ophion’s? throne. But 
he shall bring thee to the plain of his nativity,” 
that land celebrated above others by the Greeks, 
where his mother,’ skilled in wrestling, having 
cast into Tartarus the former queen, delivered her 
of him in travail of secret birth, escaping the child- 
devouring unholy feast of her spouse’; and he 
fattened not his belly with food, but swallowed 
instead the stone, wrapped in limb-fitting swaddling- 
clothes: savage Centaur, tomb of his own offspring. 
And in the Islands of the Blest * thou shalt dwell, 


¢ A Titan, who preceded Zeus as king of the gods. 

h Thebes, where was a place called Ards Toval (schol. J1. 
xiii. 1). The Thebans were told by an oracle to bring 
Hector’s bones to Thebes (Paus, ix. 18). 

¢ Rhea overcame Eurynome, wife of Ophion. 

3 Cronus, called Centaur as father of Cheiron. 

k In Thebes was a place called Maxdpwy vica. Hesych. 
s.v. M. vijoos says it is the acropolis of Thebes. 
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pws, apwyos AoywuKdv ro€evpatwv, 
Orrov oe tretobeis “Qytyou omaptos Aews 
xpraois "larpod Aexpiou Teppudews 
€€ “Odpuveiwv jptwv dvewpvoas 

ae Kadvdvou TUpow "Advwy Te yHv 
CWT » 6rav Ka Lvwow omhiry oTpar@ 
mépOovrt xwpav Tyvepov 7 dvdKropa. 
KAéos 5€ cov peyltoTov "Exrqvev TpOpLoe 
AoiBaitor Kvdavod@w apbirors b isov. 

"Héer 5€ Kywooodv cami ['épruvos douous 
Tovpov Tadaivns mhua, was 8° avdoratos 
€oTa. otpaTnya@v olkos. ov yap jaovxos 
mopKevs dikwiov oéAua vavoToA@y €AG, 
Aetéxov orpoBjowy dvAaka Tis povapxias, 
Yu8paict Te €xOpav pnxavats dvamAeKwv. 

Os OUTE TEKVWY geioer’ ovre ovyydjLov ; 3 

M7das ddpapTos, TYpUwpLevos Ppevas, 

ov KAcvonpas Ouyatpos, Hs TaATHp Aéxos 

Openr@ OpaKovre ovyKarawvecer TUK POV. 

mavras 8 avdyvois yepow ev va® Krevel, 

AwBarow aixiobévtas ’OyKaiov Bobpov. 
Tévous dé mame TOV epcay avOis KA€os 

peytorov avéyaovow a, Gpvoy.ot MOTE, 

aixpats TO mporToevov dpavres oréos, 

ys Kat Oaddoons oKimTpa Kai povapytav 

AaBovres. ovd° aduvynorov, abXia ratpis, 


¢ The Thebans sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by 


Cadmus. ® Early king of Thebes. 
¢ Apollo. 4 Ty the Troad. 
¢ Karly king of Thebes. f Boeotians. 
g Son and priest of Ptoian Apollo in Boeotia. 
» Boeotians. 7 In Crete. 
4 Nauplius (cf. 1093) goes to Crete, where he incites 
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a mighty hero, defender of the arrows of pestilence, 
where the sown” folk of Ogygus,® persuaded by the 
oracles of the Physician ¢ Lepsius Termintheus, shall 
lift thee from thy cairn in Ophryneion@ and bring 
thee to the tower of Calydnus®@ and the land of the 
Aonians J to be their saviour, when they are harassed 
by an armed host which seeks to sack their land and 
the shrine of Tenerus.? And the chiefs of the 
Ectenes” shall with libations celebrate thy glory in 
the highest, even as the immorta} 

And unto Cnossus‘ and the halls of Gortyn # shall 
come the woe of me unhappy, and all the house of 
the rulers shall be overthrown. For not quietly 
shall the fisherman’ voyage, rowing his two-oared 
boat, to stir up Leucus, guardian of the kingdom, 
and weaving hate with lying wiles. He shall spare 
neither the children nor Meda the wedded wife, in the 
rage of his mind, nor the daughter Cleisithera, whom 
her father shall betroth unhappily to the serpent * 
whom he himself has reared. All will he slay with 
impious hands in the temple, maltreated and abused 
in the Trench of Oncaea.! 

And the fame of the race of my ancestors 
shall hereafter be exalted to the highest by their 
descendants,” who shall with their spears win the 
foremost crown of glory, obtaining the sceptre and 
monarchy of earth and sea.” Nor in the darkness 
Leucus, to whom Idomeneus during his absence in Troy 
had entrusted his kingdom, to seize the throne and to murder 
Meda, wife of Idomeneus, and her children, Iphiclus and 
Lycus, as well as his own bride, Cleisithera, daughter of 
Idomeneus. 

* Leucus, exposed in infancy, had been adopted by 
Idomeneus. 


t Demeter Erinys. m The Romans. 
" See Introduction, pp. 482 f. 
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Kidos papavOev éyKaraxptibes Codw. 
ToLovad euos Tis avyyovos Aeiiber SitrA0bs 
oxvpvous A€ovtas, EEoxov pwn yevos, 

6 Kaorvias te tis te Xetpddos yovos, 
Bovdais dpioTos, ove dvooTos év payais. 
Os 7pOTa. pev “Paikndov olxncer porwr, 
Kiocot map’ aizov mpdva Kal Aadgvorias 
Kepacpopous yuvaicas. ex O° “Aduwrias 
moApmdavyrny bGerat Tuponvia 

Auyyevs te Depuav petOpov éxBpdcowy TOT@V, 
Kal Tlic’ "AyvAAns & ai mroAvppyvor vara. 
adv dé odt piger PiAvov €xOpos wv orparor, 
Spkots Kparyoas Kal Aurais youvagpdrey 
vavos, mAdvavot mavtT épevynioas puxov 
adds Te Kal vis. abv be dimTuxoL TOKOL 
Mvody dvaxros, od tor’ Oixoupos ddépu 
yvapiper M€owos, yvta cvvdijoas Avyous, 
Tapywv re kat Tuponvos, atdwves AvKor, 
tov “Hpakdeiwy éexyeydres atudtwv. 

év0a tparrelay eiddtwv mAnpy Kiywr, 

Thv voTepov Bowletoav €€ drradvwr, 
puipnv tradadav Aniberar Oeomopatwv. 


* Romulus and Remus. > Aeneas. 

¢ Roma: pwun. @ Aphrodite, mother of Aeneas. 

¢ On the Thermaic Gulf. 

? Worshippers of Dionysus (Laphystius) i in Macedonia. 

9 In Macedonia (Thuc. ii. 9). » Etruria. 

# Unknown: Arnus? 4 In Etruria. 

* Odysseus, who is said to have met Aeneas in Italy. 
Hellanicus ap. Dion. Hal. 4. R. 72. 

? Odysseus is here identified with the Nanus or Nanas of 
Etruscan legend. m Telephus, cf. 207 ff. 

" Heracles, father of Telephus. 

° Verg. A. iii. 251 ff. Aeneas in the Strophades south of 
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of oblivion, my unhappy fatherland, shalt thou hide 
thy glory faded. Such a pair of lion whelps® shall 
a certain kinsman? of mine leave, a breed eminent 
in strength ¢: the son of Castnia 4 called also Cheiras, 
—in counse] best and not to be despised in battle. 
He shall first come to occupy Rhaecelus ¢ beside the 
steep crag of Cissus* and the horned women? of 
Laphystius. And from Almopia 2 in his wandering 
Tyrsenia* shall receive him and Lingeus* bubbling 
forth its stream of hot waters, and Pisa’ and the 
glades of Agylla,i rich in sheep. And with him 
shall an erstwhile foe* join a friendly army, winning 
him by oaths and prayers and clasped knees: even 
the Dwarf’ who in his roaming searched out every 
recess of sea and earth; and therewithal the two 
sons of the King™ of the Mysians, whose spear one 
day shall be bent by the Housekeeping God of 
Wine, who shall fetter his limbs with twisted 
tendrils: even T'archon and Tyrsenus, tawny wolves, 
sprung from the blood of Heracles.” There he shall 
find full of eatables a table® which is afterwards 
devoured by his attendants and shall be reminded 
of an ancient prophecy. And he shall found in 


Zacynthus receives from ‘the harpy Celaeno an oracle of 
Apollo declaring that Aeneas should not found a city in 
_ Italy till hunger should compel the Trojan exiles to ‘* eat 
their tables.” The prophecy is fulfilled Verg. A. vii. 109 ff. 
Aeneas and his company reach the Tiber. They take their 
meal on the banks of the river, using wheaten cakes on 
which to lay theirother eatables. When these are consumed, 
hunger causes them to eat the wheaten cakes as well. 
Thereupon Iulus exclaims: ‘‘Heus! etiam mensas con- 
sumimus!” Vergil in the latter passage attributes the 
prophecy to Anchises. Varro, in Serv. on den. iii. 256, says 
Aeneas got it at Dodona, Dion. Hal. 4.R. i. 55 says from 
the Eerythiaesn Sibyl in the Troad 
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KTioet S€ ywWpav ev Tétrots Bopevydvwy 
taép Aartivovs Aavvious 7” wKiopevny, 
mupyous TpiaKovT’, eLaptOunoas ‘yovas 
avos KeAawhs, nv am” “[daiwy Adpwv 

kai Aapdaveiwy €x Ttomwv vavobAwoerat, 
ionptOuwrv Opérreipay ev TOKoLs KamTrpwV" 
hs Kat mode. SetxknAov avOjoer pid 

YaAK@ Tumwoas Kal Téxvwv yAayotpoduwyr. 
deias Sé aonxov Muvdia TadAnvis., 
matp@® aydAuar eyxarouet Jedv. 

ad 8H, mapwoas Kai Sduapta Kal TéKva 
Kal KTHoWw GAAnv dpumviay Keyndriwy, 

GvV TM YEpatm TraTpi mpeoBewoerat, 
mémAous TEpiaywv, Hos alynrat KUvES, . 
Ta TaVvTA TaTpas avAAadvfarres mradw, 
TOUTW pLovw TOpwo atpeoty, Sdpwv 
AaBety 6 ypHler Kareveynaocba Sdvos. 

T@ Kat trap €xOpois evocBeoratos Kpileis, 
Thv TAEtoTov tuvyPeioay ev yapyais maTpay 
ev oysureKvois oABiay Swunoerat, 

TUpow paKedvas audit Kipxaiov varras 
"Apyots te KAewov Gppov Aijrny peyay, 
Nipvns te Dopens Mapowwvidos mora 


@ The Aborigines (Strabo 228 ff.). 

> Aeneas received from Helenus in Epirus a prophecy 
that he would be guided in founding a city by a sow. 
When he was sacrificing on the banks of the Tiber, a sow, 
one of the intended victims, escaped and fled inland, finally 
resting on a hill where it gave birth to thirty young. The 
number thirty is variously interpreted in legend ; here with 
reference to the thirty Latin towns of which Lavinium was 
the metropolis. According to the usual version the sow was 
white, e.g. Verg. A. iii. 392 ** Alba, solo recubans ” Hence 
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places of the Boreigonoi ¢ a settled land beyond the 
Latins and Daunians—even thirty towers, when he 
has numbered the offspring of the dark sow,°® which 
he shall carry in his ship from the hills of Ida and 
places of Dardanus, which shall rear such number 
of young at a birth. And in one city¢ he shall set 
up an image of that sow and her suckling young, 
figuring them in bronze. And he shall build a 
shrine to Myndia Pallenis¢ and establish therein 
the images of his fathers’ gods.¢ He shall put 
aside his wife and children and all his rich posses- 
sions and honour these first, together with his aged 
sire’ wrapping them in his robes, what time the 
spearmen hounds, having devoured all the goods 
of his country together by casting of lots, to him 
alone shall give the choice to take and carry away 
what gift from his house he will. Wherefore béing 
adjudged even by his foes to be most pious, he 
shall found a fatherland of highest renown in battle, 
a tower blest in the children of after days, by the 
tall glades of Circaeon 2 and the great Aeétes haven,’ 
famous anchorage of the Argo, and the waters of 


some suppose Lycophron in his riddling manner to mean 
here horrid, terrible, ‘* black ” metaphorically. 

¢ Lavinium, founded where the sow came to rest. 

4 Athena: Myndia, cult-name of Athena from Myndus in 
Caria. A temple of Athena Pallenis lay between Athens 
and Marathon. 

¢ Penates. 

f Anchises. Xenoph. Cyn. 1. 15 says: ‘* Aeneias, by 
saving his paternal and maternal gods and saving his father, 
won such renown for piety that to him alone of all whom 
they conquered in Troy the enemy Vaal en that he should 
not be robbed of his possessions.” Cf. Aelian, V.H. iii. 22, 
Serv. on Aen. ii. 636. 

9 Circeji. h Cajeta. 
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Tirwvidv re xedua Tot Kata xOoves 
dUvovtos eis ddavta KevOuadvos Baby, 
Zwornpiov re KAurdv, évOa rrapfévov 
oruyvov LuBvAAns €oriv olKnTnpvov, 
ypwvw BepeOpep ovyKaTnpepes oreyns. 
ocatra poev SvoTAnTa treiGovTau Kaka 
ot THY enny péAXovtes aiorwoew TaTpav. 
Tt yap TaAaivy pnTpt st TI popnbéws 
guvov TéEPUKE Kal TPOPD Lapmysovos, 
ds movros “EAAns Kat métpar LupmdAnyddes 
Kat Laduvdnoos Kat kaxd£ewos KAvdwyr, 
UKvaror yeiraiv, Kaptepois elpyer mayos, 
Aipyynv re tTéuvwv Tdvais axpaidvys péonv 
pelOpors opiler, mpoodtAeotarny Bportots 
xiwetAa Mawratot Opnvotow moddav. 
“Odowro vadrat mp@ta Kapvirar Kvves, 
ot tHv Bodmv Travpomaplevov Kopnv 
Aé€pvns dynpetipayto, poprnyot AvKot, 
mAGaTW Tropedoat Kfjpa Mepdirn pow, 
€xOpas be TUpOOV jipav Hmetpous dumrAais. 
avis yap vBpw THY Bapetay dpmayis 


Koupfres avrimowov “ldator Kdapoe. 





@ Lacus Fucinus. 

> The schol. says ‘‘ Titon, a river of Italy near the river 
Circaeus, which does not flow into the sea but is swallowed 
up by the earth.” 

° Apollo. @ Cumae. 

¢ Asia, mother of Prometheus by Iapetus Pe aii i. 8). 

f Europa, mother of the Cretan Sarpedon 

9 Hellespont. 

h The Euxine, 7.6. Hospitable, previously called Axine, 
i.e. Inhospitable. 

¢ The river Don. 

$The idea is that the water of the Don does not 
mingle with the water of the sea. So Arrian, Peritplus 
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the Marsionid lake of Phorce® and the Titonian ? 
stream of the cleft that sinks to unseen depths 
beneath the earth, and the hill of Zosterius,° where 
is the grim dwelling? of the maiden Sibylla, roofed 
by the cavernous pit that shelters her. 

So many are the woes, hard to bear, which they 
shall suffer who are to lay waste my fatherland. 

For what has the unhappy mother ¢ of Prometheus 
in common with the nurse’ of Sarpedon? Whom 
the sea 9 of Helle and the Clashing Rocks and Salmy- 
dessus and the inhospitable * wave, neighbour to the 
Scythians, sunder with strong cliffs and Tanais# 
divides with his streams—Tanais who, undefiled,/ 
cleaves the middle of the lake * which is most dear 
to Maeotian men who mourn their chilblained feet. 

My curse, first, upon the Carnite! sailor hounds ! 
the merchant wolves who carried off from Lerne 
the ox-eyed girl, the bull-maiden, to bring to the 
lord of Memphis a fatal bride, and raised the beacon 
of hatred for the two continents. For afterwards 
the Curetes,” Idaean boars, seeking to avenge the 


Eux. Pont. 8 says of the Phasis that érirde? rq Oaddoon, 
ovxt 6¢ cupplyvurat. 

* Lake Maeotis or Sea of Azov. 

+ The quarrel between Asia and Europe (Herod. i. 1 ff.) 
began with the carrying off of Io, aay, of Inachus king 
of Argos (Lerne), by the Phoenicians (Carna or Carnos is the 
Mieke of Arados, Strabo 753). Io was turned into a cow by 

eus, hence “‘ bull-maiden.” She became wife of Telegonus, 

king of Egypt (Apollod. ii. 9), who is here ‘lord of Mem- 

his”; or, if Io is here equated with Isis, the lord of 
emphis will be Osiris. 

m The Cretans (Curetes) carried off Europa, daughter of 
Phoenix, from Phoenicia (Sarapta or Sarepta, town on coast 
of Phoenicia) to become wife of Asterus, king of Crete. The 
‘* bull-formed vessel” rationalizes the m that Zeus in 
form of a bull carried Europa to Crete to become his bride. 
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Cnrobvres, aixpadwtov TET pevoay Trop 
év Tavpopoppw TpdyumriBos TUTOPATL 
Lapamriay Arcraiov eis avakropov 
ddpapta Kpyrns *Aorépw oTpaTnAdry. 
ovd ot y’ dmnpreainoay avr’ towv toa 
AaBevres, aAAa KA@iTra ovV Tedxpep oTpaTov 
Kal ody LKaudvipw Apavkiw putoomdpw 
els BeBptxwv EoretAay oikyntrpiov, 
opivOo.or Snpicovtas, Wy amo omopas 
? A 4 3¢ / 4 
euous yevdpxas efépuce Adpéavos, 
yHas “ApioBav Kpijooav edyevh KOpnv. 
ai Seurépous ézrepibav "Atpaxas AvKous 
Tay@ povoxpymio. KAéovras vaKny, 
Spaxovrodpovpois eoKeTracuevnv oKotrais. 
a 9 4 A \ 4 
6s ets Kdraray thy ArBuotixny podwv, 
Kal TOV TeTpaTVyy Vdpov evvdaoas Apovors, 
Kat yupa TaUpev Baoracas trupimvowy 
dporpa., kal A€Byre Sautpevdeis déuas, 
ovK aopevws euapyev Eppdov oxvdros, 
aA’ avToKAnTov apmdcas Kepatoa, 
THY yvwropovTw Kal TéeKYwY addoTopa, 
ets THY AdAnOpov Kiocay Hpyari£ato, 
Pboyynv dwAwy Xaovitixayv azo 
Bpornatay tetcav, eumavov Spdpwy. 
¢ The Cretans sent an army to the Troad under Teucer 
and Scamandrus, who received an oracle bidding them 
settle ‘‘ wherever the earth-born (yyyeveis) should attack 
them.” This happened at Hamaxitos, where the ‘ earth- 
born” proved to be a plague of field-mice which devoured 
the leathern parts of their armour. So they abode there 
Strabo 604). Arisba, daughter of Teucer, became wife of 
ardanus, and thus ancestress of Cassandra. 


> Trojans. ¢ The sh of the Argonauts. 
@ Thessalian, from Atrax in Thessaly Hestiaeotis. 
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rape by their heavy deed of violence, carried off 
captive in a bull-formed vessel the Saraptian heifer 
to the Dictaean palace to be the bride of Asteros, 
the lord of Crete. Nor were they contented when 
they had taken like for like; but sent with Teucer ¢ 
and his Draucian father Scamandrus a raping army 
to the dwelling-place of the Bebryces® to war with 
mice; of the seed of those men Dardanus begat 
the authors of my race, when he married the noble 
Cretan maid Arisba. 

And second¢ they sent the Atracian 4 wolves to 
steal for their leader of the single sandal ¢ the fleece / 
that was protected by the watching dragon’s ward. 
He came to Libyan Cytaea’ and put to sleep with 
simples that four-nostrilled snake, and handled the 
curved plough of the fire-breathing bulls,’ and had 
his own body cut to pieces in a caldron?‘ and, not 
joyfully, seized the hide of the ram. But the self- 
invited crow’ he carried off—her who slew her 
brother * and destroyed her children ‘“—and set her 
as ballast in the chattering jay™ which uttered a 
mortal voice derived from Chaonian abode and well 
knew how to speed. 

¢ Jason (Pind. P. iv.). 

* The Golden Fleece. e 

9 In Colchis. 

» Pind. P. iv. 224 ff. ; Apoll. Rh. iii. 1284 ff. 

* Medea renewed the youth of Jason by boiling him in a 


magic caldron. 

7 Medeia. 

* Apsyrtus. 

: en Jason married the daughter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, Medea in revenge slew her own children by Jason. 

™ The ship Argo, in which, while it was being built, 
Athena inserted a piece of the oak of Dodona (hence 
Chaonian), which gave it the gift of human speech and of 
prophecy. 
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IIdAw 8° 6 wétpas doxépas dvetpicas 
Kal pacyavov Cworipa Kal Ligdos matpos, 
} Dnpiov mais, LKipos @ Avypov’s tadous 
KpTpLvav évepBev alyidups porloupéveoy 
maha Soxevet Tas drapxurous pipas, 
aovv Onpi BAwe~as 7H omdoavTe Syias 
Muorn Tpozrasas pacrov evOnhov cas, 
Cwornpoxderrns, veikos wpwvev Sumdody, 
oropyny T apépoas Kal OcuroKvpas a7r0 
Thy Tog ddapvov voodioas *Opbwaiar. 

s ab Evvausor, trapPevo. Nemrovvidos, 
Epw Aurrodcar, Adypov, 7d€ THAapor,- 
Kal xedpua. Mepuwdovros *Axraiov 7° dpos, 
mowas abeAxrous 8 apmayas Sulrjpevar, 
Urrep KeAawov “lotpov qAacav uKvbas 
imrmous, OpoKArjrerpay ietoat Bony 

r paucotow dpvdyiors te Tois “Kpexbéws. 
Kat macav “Axriny e€erdpOynoav Sopi, 
tovs Morwborretous aiPordcacar yuas. 

Il daros dé Opyens ovpos aiorwoas mAdKa. 
xXwpav T "Eopdaiv Kat Dadadpaiwy médov, 
opous ema audi IInvetod zrortois, 
oTeppav tpaxnAw Cebyhav applets médas, 

* Theseus. For the legend see Introduction to Calli- 


machus, Hecale. 
> Aegeus. 
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¢ Poseidon, who was said to be the real father of Theseus . 


(Bacchylid. 16). 

@ Theseus either threw himself from a cliff in Scyrus or 
was pushed over by Lycomedes, king of the island. His 
bones were brought to Athens in 473 B.c. by Cimon (Plut. 
Thes. 35-36). 

¢ Heracles, who was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries 
before he went to bring Cerberus from Hades. 
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And again he® that took up from the rock his 
father’s > shoes and sword-belt and sword, the son 
of Phemius,° on whose sad grave ?—whereto he was 
hurled without funeral rites— steep Scyrus long 
keeps watch beneath its hissing precipices—he went 
with the wild beast, the Initiate,¢ who drew the 
milky breast of the hostile goddess Tropaea,‘ and 
stole the belt? and roused a double feud, taking 
away the girdle and from Themiscyra carrying off 
the archer Orthosia”; and her sisters, the maidens 
of Neptunis,‘ left Eris, Lagmus and Telamus and 
the stream of Thermodon and the hill of Actaeum 
to seek vengeance and relentless rape. Across the 
dark Ister 4 they drove their Scythian mares, shouting 
their battle-cry against the Greeks and the descen- 
dants of Erechtheus. And they sacked all Acte * 
with the spear and laid waste with fire the fields 
of Mopsopia.* 

And my ancestor! laid waste the plain of Thrace 
and the country of the Eordi and the land of the 
Galadraei, and fixed his bounds beside the waters 
of Peneius, fettering them with a stern yoke laid 
upon their necks, in battle a young warrior, most 


f Hera, who by a trick was induced to give the breast to 
Heracles (Diod. iv. 9, Paus. ix. 25). 

¢ Hippolyte’s girdle. 

k The Amazon Antiope, here called Orthosia, a cult-title 
of Artemis (Pind. 0. iii. 30). 

* The scholiast says this was a name of raph te Hol- 
zinger takes it as a cult-name of Artemis from Nepete in 
Etruria. The Amazons, in revenge for the expedition 
against them of Heracles and Theseus, invade Attica. 

§ Danube. 

® Attica. 

t Tlus, oe ene of Cassandra, invaded Thrace 
and Macedonia; cf. Herod. vii. 20 and 75. 
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ancy veavopos, EKTIPETTEOTATOS ‘yEvous. 

uF 8° avri tovtTwy Tappofov Bonddrny 

Tov e€dmpupvov, oréppos éyyAawovpevor, 
oreiAaca, Niorpois aimodv Tipeupev mayov, 
TOV 9 rraNipdpav Topyas ev Anjpots deay 
Kkafiepwoen, TAT apynyeris. 

Addis de KipKo, Tpa@drov éxAeAourdres 
Kipapov Te Kal Xpucepya IlaxrwAod rod, 
Kat vaya Aiuvys, ev0a Tuddvos Sdpap 
KevOua@vos a.ivoAeKTpov evdaver pLvxor, 


"AyvaAdav Advcovirw eicexwpacay, = 


dewnv Acyvotivoios tois 7° ad’ aiwaros 
pilav yrydvrwy LOdvwv KexTnpevous 
Aoyxns €v vopivatot pi€avtes tradnv. 
elAov dé ITtcay Kal SopixrnTov xGova ° 
méoav Katepydoavto Tv “OpBpwy édas 
Kat Ladriwv BeBaoav oxOnpaiv mayov. 
Noitobos 8’ evetper ypuvos dpxaiav Epw, 

mop eddov 4O7n TO mply eLdntwv ddroyi, 
emet IleXaoyods efde ‘Puvdaxod mrotaév 
Kpwogotow dOvetoror Baysavras yavos. 
7 8 av&ts oioTtpicaca TYywpovpervy 
TpimAds tetpatAds avriricerat BAaBas, 
mop0otca xwpas avrimopOuov nova. 

« Europe sends Heracles to sack Troy. 

> Reference to the oxen of Geryon. 


¢ Hom. Ji. v. 640 ff. (Heracles) 8: more Seip’ éXOav Evey’ 


immwy Aaopédovros | & olys odv vynvol . . .| IAlou eaddwate 
mde. 

@ The skin of the Nemean lion. 

e Hera. 


f Tyrrhenians from Lydia come to Etruria. 
9 Kchidna. 
» The Pelasgians. 
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eminent of his race. And she? in return for these 
things sent her champion, the driver of the oxen, 
him of the six ships,° robed in a hide,? and laid in 
ruins with the spade their steep hill; and him shall 
Gorgas,’ changing her mind, consecrate in the estate 
of the gods, even she that was the prime mover 
in his woes. 

And in turn the falcons/ set forth from Tmolus 
and Cimpsus and the gold-producing streams of 
Pactolus and the waters of the lake where the 
spouse 2 of Typhon couches in the hidden recess 
of her dread bed, and rioted into Ausonian Agylla 
and in battles of the spear joined terrible wrestling 
with the Ligurians and them?” who drew the root 
of their race from the blood of the Sithonian‘ giants. 
And they took Pisa and subdued all the spear-won 
land that stands near the Umbrians and the high 
cliffs of the Salpians./ 

And, last, the fire-brand* wakens the ancient 
strife, kindling anew with flame the ancient fire 
that already slept since she!’ saw the Pelasgians™ 
dipping alien pitchers in the bright waters of 
Rhyndacus.”_ But the other® in turn in a frenzy 
of revenge shall repay the injury threefold and four- 
fold, laying waste the shore of the land across 
the sea. . 

‘ Sithonia and Pallene, the middle and southern spurs of 
Chalcidice, are the home of the giants; cf. 1406 f. 

4 Unknown. Some suppose the reference is to the 
Alps. Holzinger takes it as=the ZddAves or Salvii in N.W. 
Etruria. 

* Paris. 

* Asia. 

m Argonauts. 

™ River in Mysia. 

° Europe sends the Greeks against Troy. 
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Ilparos pev 7Ee Zynvi ta Aatrepoiw 
opwvupos Zevs, 6s KatatBarns poAwy 
oKnTT® TUPUIGEL mayro, Svopevaov orabud. 
ovv @ Bavodpau, Kav vexpois oTpwpwuevn 
7a, Aoin’ dxovow Tadd’, & viv pédAAw Opoeiv. 

‘O Sevrepos 5é, Tod mepacpevov KéAwp 
ev duptBAjorpors EMomos puvdod dixny, 
—KatavbadAwoer yaiay obvetav, woAwv 
xpnopots "latpot adv moAvyAwoow oTpaT®. 

pitos 8°’, dvaxtos Tob SpunKdmov yovos, 
THv TevxyomAdoTw trapfevov Bpayxnoiav 
mapatorigas BaAov ewrepuppernv 
vaopots opeEat TH KEexpnuevw Savos, 
oppayida BeAr SaxrvAwy epappdoan, 
DGeipeav GpEiav vdooETaL povapyxiay, 
Tov mpwrdoptobov Kapa dnwcas orparov, 
OTav KOpn Kaowpis eis emeictov 
xXAevnv vAakTicaca KnKdON yapous 
vupdeta mpos KnAwora KapBavwv Tedeiv. 


2 Agamemnon, in reference to cult of Zeus- Agamemnon 
in Sparta. Lapersios consequently is here transferred from 
the Dioscuri (see 511) to Zeus. The real meaning of this 
word is of course very obscure. 

> Orestes, son of Agamemnon, occupies Aeolis. 

¢ Apollo. 

a Reference to popular derivation of Alodeis from alddos, 
‘* varied.” 

¢ Neleus founds Miletus in Ionia. 

* Codrus, the last king of Athens. The Peloponnesians, 
invading Attica, were told by the Delphic oracle that they 
would be successful if they did not ‘ib the Athenian king. 
This becoming known to the Athenians, Codrus disguised 
himself and went out of the city gates to gather firewood. 
Picking a quarrel with two enemy scouts, he slew one and 
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First there shall come a Zeus* who bears the 
name of Zeus Lapersios; who shall come with 
swooping thunderbolt to burn all the habitations 
of the foe. With him shall I die, and when I flit 
among the dead IJ shall hear these further things 
which I am about to utter. | 

And, second,® the son of him that was slain in 
a net, like a dumb fish, shall lay waste with fire 
the alien land, coming, at the bidding of the oracles 
of the Physician,’ with a host of many tongues. 

And third, the son‘’ of the woodcutter king/ 
beguiling the potter maiden’ of Branchidae to give 
him in his need earth mixed with water, wherewith 
to set on a tablet his finger-seal, shall found the 
mountain monarchy of the Phtheires,” when he has 
destroyed the host of the Carians—the first to fight 
for hire ‘—what time his wanton daughter’ shall 
abuse her nakedness and say in mockery of marriage 
that she will conclude her nuptials in the brothels 
of barbarians.* 


was himself slain by the other, thus saving his country. 
BAN Ane Contra Leocrat. 84 ff. 

9 Neleus was told by an oracle to found his city where he 
should first receive ‘‘ earth and water.” At Branchidae near 
Miletus he asked a potter maid for some clay (the so-called 
terra sigillata or yj Anuvla) for a seal. She gave him the 
moist clay, thus giving him ‘earth and water.’ 

* dOepov bos (Homer, Ji. ii. 868), near Miletus. 

* Cf. Archiloch. fr. 30 (Hiller) xat 5 ’wixovpos dore Kap 
KEKAHT OMA. 

4 Neleus received at Delphi an oracle which bade him 
‘*‘ go to the golden men ” (i.e. the Carians, cf. Il. ii. 872) and 
that ‘‘ his daughter would show him.’* Returning to Athens 
Hxovoe Tis Ovyarpds yuuyis rumrovens Td érelovov Kal Aeyovans: 
Algeo cet pddra és Oarepdy méoow A és ’AOjvas H és Midnror- 
kardiw miuara Kapol. Cf. E.M. 3.v. doedryalvew. 

* Carians. 
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Oi 8 ad TéTapTot tis Avpavreiov omopas, 
Aaxpoveot Te at Kurivator Kodpor, 
ot Otypov olxyaovor Larvidv + Cpos, : 
Kal Xepadvngov Too maAae Anerypiav 
Oc& Kupita adurav eorvynpevov, 
THs Tavropoppov Bacodpas AarrovpiSos 
ToKjjos, 47° aAdator tats Kal” TPE pay 
Bovzrewav adOaivecxev axpaiay TmaTpos, 
oOveta yaropobvros AtOwvos mrepda. 

‘O Dpvé 8’, ddeAdov alua tyswpovdpevos, 
aaAw TUOnvov dvrimophfoet Oova 
Tob vexpoTayou, TAS dOumevrous Sixas 
POiroior pyTpevovros dorepyet TpOTTM. 
Gs 5% mor’ apdwoovros e€ dxpwv AoBdv 
p8€époas KigeMa kadhuvet mapwridas, 
amtais TiTvoKwv aipomwTatow poPov. 
T@ wéo0 Dreypas ala SovrwOijoerar 
OpapBovoia TE Setpas 7 HT emaKTLos 
oropbuy& Tirevos at Te LiGoven mAdKes 
IlaAAnvia 7° dpoupa, THY 6 Bovrepus 
Bpvywv Auraiver, ynyevov DINpeTys. 

Today 5” evadr\a€ TATE amdapfeTar 
Kavoatos 7 7 Mapepros, 7 H Tt xen Kade 


TOV aipopupTois EoTLWpEvov paxals ; 


@ Lycophron now passes to Dorian settlements in Asia, 
founded by Dorians from N. Greece. 

’ Dymas, Pamphylus, and Hyllus were the eponyms of 
the three Dorian tribes—Dymanes, Pamphyli, an Hylleis. 

¢ Codrus (cf. 1378 n.) here merely = “‘ ancient.” 

¢ In N.W. Thessaly. ¢ In Doris. . 

f Unknown places in Caria. 9% The Cnidian Chersonese. 

h Erysichthon, see Callim. H. vi. ; Ovid, M. viii. 738 n. 

* Demeter. 


4 Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon, got from Poseidon the 
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And then, again, the fourth,* of the seed of 
Dymas, the Codrus-ancients® of Lacmon? and 
Cytina ‘—who shall dwell in Thigros/ and the hill 
of Satnion’ and the extremity of the peninsula 9%, of 
him’ who of old was utterly hated by the goddess 
Cyrita*: the father of the crafty vixen’ who by 
daily traffic assuaged the raging hunger of her 
sire—even Aethon,* plougher of alien shires. 

And the Phrygian,' avenging the blood of his 
brothers,” will sack again the land” that nursed the 
ruler® of the dead, who in loveless wise pronounces 
relentless judgement on the departed. He? shall spoil 
the ears of the ass, lobes and all, and deck his 
temples, fashioning a terror for the ravenous blood- 
suckers.’ By him all the land of Phlegra shall be en- 
slaved and the ridge of Thrambus and spur of Titon 
by the sea and the plains of the Sithonians and 
the fields of Pallene, which the ox-horned Brychon,” 
who served the giants, fattens with his waters. 

And many woes, on this side and that alternately, 
shall be taken as an offering by Candaeus? or 
Mamertus *—or what name should be given to him 
who banquets in gory battles? 


ift of assuming whatever form she pleased. When her 
father, in order to get the means of satisfying his hunger, 
sold her in one form, she returned in another to be sold 
again (Ovid, A. l.c.). * = Erysichthon. 

t Midas who, according to Lycophron, invades Thrace 
and Macedonia. 

™ Trojans. ™ Europa. ° Minos. 

P Midas, in a musical contest between Pan and Apollo, 
gave unasked his verdict against Apollo, who, in revenge, 
gave him the ears of an ass, to hide which Midas invented 
the tiara (Ovid, M. xi. 180 f. ** Ile quidem celat turpique 
onerata pudore Tempora purpureis tentat velare tiaris ”). 

2 1.6. flies. r River in Pallene (Hesych.). * Ares. 
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08 1 jy ureter Y 1 "mynbews ToKds, 
ay’ avr Me dvTev Tlepoews eva, o7ropas 
greret ylyavTas 7@ Odhacoa pev Bary 
melp OT goat, ij de vavabAwOjaerat 

goovTt mdots xépcov. ot d€ Aadpias 
oticou Mapépoas, poadcwpevor droyi 
ovv KaAlvo.ot TELXewv mpoPApact, 

Tov xpnopordoynv aitidcovrar BAaBns, 
paivuvda Jeomilovra. T]Aovrasvos Aarpw. 
oTpat® 5° duixrw doa pev Bowlyceran, 
drovorw exdvvovca. SimAaKa oKEeTny, 
KapToTpOPos Spis dypids T dpeadArs. 
atras 8 avatpwv Vagos: avavOjoerat, 
xavdov Kehaunv dikav aiovwuéevwv. 
Kuigeda, 5° i@v TnAdbev porloupevenv 
dep Kapa otnoovat, Kiwpepds 8 drrws, 
OKLA Kahinper méppav, apPrAdvwv cédAas. 
Aoxpov 5° dota mra.ipov dvOnoas podor, 


Kat mavta pré~as, Wore KayKavov OTAaxUY, 


avOis mraAysmAWToLo yevoeTau Pvyijs, 
pooouva dnydtevetov, ws AvKoibiay 
Kopyn Kvedaiayv, ayxe Trappadapevos, 
xaAKnrAaTw KVOOOVTL Seyaroupevy. 


TToAAoi 8” aydives Kal POVOL peTatyjLvoe 
U Uf 


NYcovow avipav oi pev ev yaia! madas 
Sewaiow apyais appidnpiwpéevwr, 

ot 0 ev petadpévorat Bovotpodois xGoves, 
E€ws av aldwy etvdon Bapdv KAdvor, 

> 3 > “A > A 4 ‘ 

am’ Aiaxod re kama Aapdavou yeyus 


1 One expects * on the sea,” but no satisfactory emenda- 


tion has been proposed. 
9 Asia. » Xerxes. 
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Yet the mother of Epimetheus shall not yield, 
but in return for all shall send a single giant® of 
the seed of Perseus, who shall walk over the sea 
on foot and sail over the earth,’ smiting the dry 
land with the oar. And the shrines of Laphria 
Mamerse @ shall be consumed with fire together with 
their defence of wooden walls,’ and shall blame for 
their hurt the prater of oracles, the false prophesying 
lackey/ of Pluto. By his unapproachable host every 
fruit-bearing oak and wild tree flourishing on the 
mountain shall be devoured, stripping off its double 
covering of bark, and every flowing torrent shall 
be dried up,” as they slake with open mouth their 
black thirst. And they shall raise overhead clouds of 
arrows hurtling from afar, whose shadow shall obscure 
the sun, like a Cimmerian darkness * dimming the sun: 
And blooming for a brief space, as a Locrian rose,/ and 
burning all things like withered ear of corn, he shall 
in his turn taste of homeward flight, glancing fearfully 
towards the oaken bulwark hard at hand, even as a 
girl in the dusky twilight frightened bya brazensword. 

And many contests and slaughters in between 
shall solve the struggles of men, contending for 
dread empire, now on land, now on the plough- 
turned backs of earth, until a tawny lion*—sprung 
from Aeacus and from Dardanus, Thesprotian at 

¢ Reference to the bridging of the Hellespont and the 
canal through Athos. 

@ Athena on the acropolis at Athens. ¢ Herod. viii. 51. 

f Apollo is here the servant of Pluto because his oracle 
causes death to the defenders of the Acropolis. 

9 Herod. viii. 115.  * Herod. vii. 21. = * Od. xi. 14-19. 

§ Pollux v. 102 pddov wapecats gurever, avOwpdv dvOobv Kal 
Oarrov dravOotv kara 7d Aoxpév. It is the type of that which 
is fleeting. 

* For this passage see Introduction, pp. 483 f. 
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Oconpwrds dppen Kat Xadaorpaios déwv, 
™pnvi o Guatiwy mavra KuTWwOAS /Sdpov 
dvayKaon mrygavras "Apyeiwy mpopous 
ojnvar Vadddpas tov oratnAdtynv AvKov 
Kat oxymtTp dpeEar THs maAat povapyias. 
@ 87 pel” Extynv yévvay adlaipwv €uos 
els tis traAaoTHs, cvupBaAwy aAKxny dopos 
movTov TE Kal ys Kelis StaAAayas podwr, 
mpéaBiotos ev didorow vprvnOyjoerat, 
oxvAwy dmapxas Tas SopixTyTous AaBosv. 

Tt paxpa. TAq peo els avyKdous réTpas, 
eis Koa Kwpov, eis vdrras SaondAnr Was 
Bavlw, xevov dAAovoa pdorakos KpoTov; 
MoTW yap HuUav Aeyeds evoaguce, 
pevdnyopors Phaow eyxpioas e777, 

Kat Jeoddtwv Tpopavrw arbevd7] ppovw, 
Aéxtpwv orepnbeis dv éxddyawev tvxeiv. 
Onoet 8° adnOy. odv xax@ 5é Tis pabady, 
Gr’ oddev EoTat pHyos wheAciy waTpay, 
“Thy porBoAnmrov aivecer xeAdova. 

Toco" TyOpeve, Kai maAicautos Troow 
eBawev eipxris evtds. ev dé Kapdia 
Lewphvos eotevate AoiaPtov péXos, 
KAdpov Mipadreiv, 7 MeAayxpatpas KOS 
Nyoods Ouyarpds, 4 Te Dixvov Tépas, 
éAuera KkwtiAdovea Svoppdaotws E77. 


eyw Sé Aokdv FAPov ayyé\Awy, ava€, 





* Apollo, who gave to Cassandra the gift of prophecy, 


but so that no one believed her prophecies. 
> Aesch. Ag. 1208 f. 


¢ Cassandra. The swallow is the type of unintelligible 


speech (Aesch. Ag: 1050, Aristoph. Ran. 93). 
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once and Chalastraean— shall lull to rest the 
grievous tumult, and, overturning on its face all 
the house of his kindred, shall compel the chiefs 
of the Argives to cower and fawn upon the wolf- 
leader of Galadra, and to hand over the sceptre 
of the ancient monarchy. With him, after six 
generations, my kinsman, an unique wrestler, shall 
join battle by sea and land and come to terms, and 
shall be celebrated among his friends as most 
excellent, when he has received the first fruits of 
the spear-won spoils. 

Why, unhappy, do I call to the unheeding rocks, 
to the deaf wave, and to the awful glades, twanging 
the idle noise of my lips? For Lepsieus® has taken 
credit from me, daubing with rumour of falsity my 
words and the true prophetic wisdom of my oracles, 
for that he was robbed of the bridal which he 
sought to win.? Yet will he make my oracles true. 
And in sorrow shall many a one know it, when there 
is no means any more to help my fatherland and 
shall praise the frenzied swallow.° 

So? much she spake, and then sped back and 
went within her prison. But in her heart she 
wailed her latest Siren song—like some Mimallon 
of Claros* or babbler of Melancraera’ Neso’s 
daughter, or Phician monster,’ mouthing darkly 
her perplexed words. And I came, O King, to 

@ Here begins the Epilogue, spoken by the slave who 
watched Cassandra. 

¢ Miuaddwy is properly a Bacchant; here ‘‘ Mimallon of 
Claros ” (famous for cult of Apollo) means merely frenzied 
prophetess ; cf. Eustath., Dion.ePer. 445 xal wapd r@ Avké- 
pore  Kaoodydpa Kidpou Miuaduw dévyerat, rouréors Bdxxn Kal 
peadyris KXapla. 

4 Sibyl] (of Cumae), daughter of Dardanus and Neso. 

9 Sphinx; cf. Six’ dro7v, Hes. Th. 326. ae 
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‘ 4 aA , UU 
got tovde pd0ov trapfévouv dotBaotpias, 
? , > 4 af 4 
emet pp eratas dvAaxa Aalvou oréyns 
kal mavrTa dpalew Kavareundalew Adyov 147 
ETHTULWS aYoppov WTpYvas TpoxLV. —_ 
daiiwy Sé dyuas eis TO A@ov Exdpapety 
revlevev, GoTrEp CHV TpOKHOETAL Dpdvwnv, 
owlwv madkaav BeBpvcwv mayxdAnpiav. 
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announce to thee this the crooked speech of the 
maiden prophetess, since thou didst appoint me to 
be the warder of her stony dwelling and didst charge 
me to come as a messenger to report all to thee and 
truly recount her words. But may God turn her 
prophecies to fairer issue—even he that cares for 
thy throne, preserving the ancient inheritance of 
the Bebryces.* 


@ Trojans. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES_ 


A. =Aratns, Phaenomena. 
Ait. = Aitia of Callimachus. 


Ber. =Coma Berenices. 


C. =Callimachus, las 


E. =Callimachus, FE: 


pigrams. 
F. = Fragmenta Callimachi incertae sedis, 
H. = Hecale of Callimachus. 
I. = Jambi of Callimachus. 
L. =Lycophron, Alexandra, 


Abae, L. 1074 

Abantes, C. iv. 288 

Abantias = Euboea, C. iv. 20 

Acacesius, Hermes, C. iii. 143 

Acamas, L. 494 ff., L. 501 ff. 

Acanthus, E. xi. 1 

Aceson, KE. lv. 2 

Acestoridae, C. v. 34 

Achaean, A. a7, C. iii. 281, iv. 100, 
v. 13, L. 989 

Acheloiis, L. 671, 712, C. vi. 18, 
BE. xxxi. 1. 8 

Acheron, L. 90, 411 

Acherusian Lake, in Campania, 
L. 695 

Achilles, L. 175, C. ii. 20 

Acontiadae, Ait. iii. 1. 52 

Acontius, Ait. iii. 1. 26, ete. 

Acrisius, E. xi. 8 

Actaeon, Hill of, 7.e. Mt. Athos, L. 
1834 

Actaeon, C. v. 109 

Acte, i.e, Attica, L. 111, 504, 1389 

Actorion, s. of Polyxo, C. vi. 79 

Admetus, C. ii. 49 

Adrasteia, C. i. 47 

Aea, the land of Aeétes, ¢.e. Colchis, 


L. 1024 
Aeacus, gf. of Achilles, L. 860 
- 1028 ff. 


Aeétes, 
Aegaeon = Poseidon, L. 185, F. 103 


Aegean Sea,.C, iv. 817, L. 402, F. 11 

Aegeste, t. in Sicily, L. 964 ff. 

Aegestes, L. 961 ff. 

Aegeus, L. 494, 1822 

Aegialeia, L. 612 ff. 

Aegialus, C. iv. 78 

Aegilon, De between Cythera and 
Crete, L. 108 

Aegina (Oenone), L. 175, E. xx. 3 

Aegletes, F. 9 

Aegoceros, Dn nen A. 284, 286, 
292, 316, 386, 501, 538, 547, 684, 
689, 702 

Aegoneia, t. in Malis, L. 908 

Aegyptus (Egypt), C. iii, 174 

Aegys, town in Laconia, L. 850 

Aeneas, L. 1234 ff. 

Aenus, t. in Thrace, E. lxii. 1 

Aeolian (1) Smyrna in Aeolis, E. 
vi. 12; (2) Canace, daughter of 
Aeolus, C. vi. 99; cf F. 59 

Aesacus, L. 86, 224 ff, 

Aesarus, t. in Italy near Croton, 
L. 911 

Aeschra, E. li. 1 

Aeschylus, EH. lviii. 2 

Aethalia, now Riba, L. 50, 871 ff. 

Aethices, a tribe of Epirus, L. 802 

Aethiopian, C. iv. 208 

Aethiops, Zeus, L. 587 

Aethon (1)=Erysichthon, L. 1396, 
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C. vi. 67; (2)=Odysseus (who in 
Hom. Od. xix. 183 says falsely, 
enor 8 6voa KAvTov Aldwy), L. 432 

Aethra, L. 501 ff. 

Aethyia= Athena, L. 859 

Aetna, C. iii. 56, iv. 141 

Aetolians, L. 623, 671, 1000, 1056 

Aétus, Aquila, The Eagle, N. con- 
stellation, A. 315 (derived from 
ant, to blow), 522, 591, 691 

Agamemnon, C. iii. 263, 288, L. 
209, 1099ff., l116ff., 1871 ff.; 
worshipped as Zeus at Sparta, 
L. 385, 1124, 1370 

Agapenor, L. 479 ff. 

Agesilas, by-name of Hades, C. v. 
130 (Athen. 99 B cat AtoxvAos Tov 
"Acdnv AynotAaov (elre)) 

Agoranax, Rhodian dramatist, E.1.1 

Agrisca=Athona as goddess of 
agriculture, L, 1152 

Agylla=Caere, t. in Etruria, L. 
1241, 1355 

Aias (1) s. of Telamon, half-brother 
of Teucer, L. 452 ff. ; derivation 
of Aias from aierds eagle, L. 461 ; 
(2) s. of Oileus (Ileus) Locrian, 
L. 357, 1150; (3)=Aoiis, r. in 
Epirus, L. 1020 

Aix, The Goat, Capella, a Aurigae, 
A. 157, 168, 164, 679, 718. See 
also Heniochus 

Alae (Halae), Araphenides, C. iii. 173 

Alaenus, h.b. of Diomedes, L. 619 ff. 

Alaeus= Apollo, L. 920 

Alalcomenae, L. 786 

Alentia = Aphrodite, L. 868 

Ales, r. near Colophon, L. 425 

Aletiadai= Corinthians, F. i. 

Alexandra = Cassandra, L. 30 

Alcides= Heracles, C. iii. 145 

Alcmene, L. 33, 935 

Almopia, t. in Macedonia, L. 1238 

Aloetis= Athena, L. 936 

Althaenus, r. in Calabria, L. 1058 

Amaltheia, C. i. 49; v. Aix 

Amantia, L. 1043 

Amazons, L. 1832 ff., C. iii. 237 

Amnisus, C. iii. 15, 162 

Amoebeus= Poseidon, L. 617 

Ampheira= Athena, L. 1163 

Amphibaeus = Poseidon, L. 749 

Amphilochus, L. 439 ff. 

Amphipolis, E. xxvi, 1 
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Amphissa, t. in Locris, L. 1074 

Amphitryon, L. 935 ; 

Amphrysus, L. 900, C. ii. 48 

Amyclae, Ait. iii. 1.24; Amyclaean 
tomb=tomb of Aphareus, I. 559 

Amymone, C. v. 48 

Amyntor, L. 421 ff. 

Anaphe, F. 9 

Anaurus, (1) r. in Thessaly, C. iv. 
103; (2) r. in Arcadia, C. iii. 101 

Anchises, L. 965, 1265 

Andromeda, d. of Cepheus, L. 836 ff. ; 
as N. constellation, A. 189, 230, 
234, 246, 354, 484, 629, 647, 705 

Anemoreia, t. in Phocis (Hom. JI. 
ii. 521), L. 1073 

Angaesi, tribe in Daunia, L. 1058 

Anius, L. 570 ff. 

Ancaeus, (1) Arcadian, f. of Aga- 

nor, killed by boar in the 

balydonian hunt, L. 486-90; (2) 
s. of Zeus (or Poseidon) and Asty- 
paleia, eng of Samos, C. iv. 50. 
Cf. L. 488 ff. 


_ Antenor, Trojan, h. of Theano, 


sister of Hecabe ; host of Odysseus 
and Menelaus when they came to 
Troy to ask the restoration of 
Helen before the War (Hom. J2. 
iii. 205), and subsequently he 
urged the surrender of Helen 
on Il. vii. 347). His 
riendly attitude to the Greeks 
(**Troianae suasorem Antenora 
pacis,” Ovid, F.iv. 75) led later 
to charges of treachery ; opens 
door of wooden horse and lights 
the way for the Greeks, L. 340 ff. 

Anthedon, town in Boeotia (Il. ii. 
5C8), L. 754 

Antheus, L. 134. 

Anticleia, m. of Odysseus by 
Sisyphus, L. 344; companion of 
Arteinis, C. iii. 211. 

Anubis, F. 152 

Aonia, i.e. Boeotia, C. iv. 75; 
Aonians = Boeotians, L. 1209 

Aornos Limne=Lacus Avernus in 
Campania, L. 704 ff. 

Aoiis, Auas, Aias, r. in Epirus, 
rising in Mt. Lacmon, L. 1020 

Apellis, E. lvi. 3 

Aphareus, s. of Perieres, f. of Idas 
and Lynceus_ (Pind. N. x. 65, 
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"Adapnriéga); grave at Amyclae, 
L. 559 


Aphrodite, m. of Eryx, L. 867, 958, 
of Aeneas, L. 1234, EH. xxxix. 1 

Apidanians, Arcadians, C. i. 14 

Apollo, passim 

Apsynthians, Thracian tribe, L. 418 

Apsyrtus, s. of Aeétes, nephew of 
Glaucus and Cassiphone, L. 811, 
killed by his sister Medeia, L. 1318 

Araethus, F. 60 

Araphenides. See Alae 

Aratthus, r. of Ambracia, L. 409 

Aratus, KE. xxix. 4 

Archilochus, F. 75 

Archinus (1) Cretan, E. xxxvi. 2; 
(2) E. xhii. 1 

Areion, I. 11 

Arenta= Aphrodite, L. 832 

Ares, C. i. 77, iv. 58, 64, 133, 178, 
277, L. 249, 518; of. Candaeus, 
Candaon, Mamertus 

Arges, one of the Cyclopes, C. iii. 68 

Argo, ship of the Argonauts; as 
S. constellation, A. 342, 345, 504, 
604, 610, 686 

Argos, C. iv. 78, v. 45, 54, 138, 140, 
L. 151, 614, 1293, Ait. i. 2, F. 6 

Argyrinni, tribe in Epirus, L. 1017 

Argyrippa, t. in Daunia founded 
by Diomedes, L. 592 

Ariadne, A. 72 

Aries. See Ram 

Arimaspi, C. iv, 291 

Arimmas, E. xv. 1 

Arisba, d. of Teucer, w. of Dar- 
danus, L. 1308 

Aristaeus (1) s. of Apollo and 
Cyrene, f. of Actaeon by Autonoé 
d. of Cadmus, C. v. 108; Zeus 
Aristaeus, Ait. iii. 1, 34; (2) 
Cretan, E. xiii. 2 

Aristoteles = Battus, 
Cyrene, C. ii. 76 

Arcadia, birth-place of Zeus, C. i. 7, 
home of Pan, C. iii. 88, C. i, 20, 
iii, 220, iv. 70, F. 82 

Arcadians, acorn-eating ; sons of the 
oak, their ancestor Arcas having 
espoused a Dryad Chrysopeleia ; 
at Troy under Agapenor, L, 479 ff. 

Arcasides, ‘i.e. descendant of 
Arcas, %.e, Iasius, g.g.g.s. of 
Arcas, C. iii, 88 


founder of 


Arcti, the Greater (Helice) and 
Lesser (Cynosura) Bears; Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, also 
called the "Auaga:, Wains, A. 27; 
Helice (Callisto) and Cynosura 
were daughters of Lycaon, King 
of Arcadia, C, i. 41, who were 
turned into bears and suckled 
the infant Zeus in Crete, and, as 
a reward, were set among the 
stars, A. 30ff. The Greeks steer 
by Helice, the Phoenicians b 
Cynosura, A, 37 ff. (cf. Callim. I. 
1. 120, and Straboi. 8), A, 48, 51, 
93, 140, 182, 227, 652, 723 

Arctophylax = Bodtes, N. constella- 
tion, A. 92, 579, 721 

Arcturus, the brightest star of 
Arctophylax, A. 95, 405, 407, 
609, 745 

Arne, t. in Boeotia (Hom. I1,) ii. 
507), Lu. 644 

Arneius, Arneid, Ait. i, 2. 1-2 

Arsinoé, d. of Ptolemy I. (Soter) 
and Berenice, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, wor. 
shipped after her death as 
Aphrodite Zephyritis (from the 
promontory Zephyrium near 
Alexandria: rd Zepvpiov, dxpa 
valoxoy €xovca br wan "Adpo- 
dims, Strabo xvii. 800, Athen, 
vii. 318), E. vi. 1. 8, F. 55 


_ Artemis, A. 637, 644, C. i. 78, ii. 


60, iii. passim, iv. 229, v. 110, 
E. xxxv. 1, lxiii. 2, Att. iii, 1. 22 
Asbystae, a people in Cyrenaica 
(Herod. iv. 1701f.), L. 893-906; 
hence Asbystian land =Cyrenaica, 
C, ii. 75; stream of Asbystes= 
Nile, L. 848, Ait. i. 5 , 

Asclepius, s. of Apollo and Coronis, 
f. of Podaleirius and Machaon, 
L. 1048-1054, E, lv. 1 

Asopus, r, in Boeotia, f. of Aegina, 
Thebe, etc., C. iv. 78 

Assyrian river, The, i.e, the 
Euphrates (cf. O.T. Deuteron, i, 
7), C. ii, 108 

ye son of, a Cretan, E, xxiv. 

r 

Asteria, sister of Leto, to avoid 
Zeus turned into a quail (dprv£) 
and was then turned into a stone 
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by Zeus, I, 401,and thus became 
the island of Delos (formerly 


Ortygia, Asteria), C. iv. 87, 40, - 


197, 224, 225, 244, 300, 316 

Asterus (Asterius), King of Crete, 
to whom Europa is given as 
bride, L. 1301 

Astraeus, f, of Dice or Justice, A. 98. 

Atalanta, d. of Iasius (Iasion), w. 
of Melanion, C. iii. 215 

Atarneus, t. in Mysia opposite 
Lesbos, E, i. 1 

Ate Hill or Hill of Doom, L. 29 

Athamas, s. of Aeolus, f, of Phrixus 
and Helle; after Helle is named 
the Hellespont, L. 1285, Ait, 
ii. 5 : 

Athena (Athenaea), C. v. 85, 51, 79, 
vi. 75, A, 529, Ait, i, 8 

Athos, mt. in Chalcidice, L., 1884; 
canal dug through it by Xerxes 
(Herod, vii. 22 ff.), L. 1415 

Atintanes, tribe on the Aoiis in 
Epirus (Strabo vii. 326), L. 1044 

Atlas, f. of Electra, L. 72, and 
Calypso, L. 744, g.f. of Dardanus, 
L. 72, g.g.f. of Prylis, L. 221 

Atrax, t. in Thessaly (Strabo ix, 
438, etc.), L. 1809, F. 135 

Attica (Acte), L. 111, 504, 1389; 
(Mopsopia), L. 1840 

Auge, d. of Aleus and Neaera, to 
whom Mt. Parthenium in Arcadia 
was sacred, C. iv. 70 

Aulis, in Boeotia on the Euripus 
where the Greek fleet assembl 
on the way to Troy, and where 
Iphigeneia was sacrificed; ef. 
LL. 202 ff., 195 ff. 

Auriga. See Heniochus 

Ausigda, t. in Cyrenaica, L. 885 

Ausonian = Italian, L. 44, 593, 615, 
702, 922, 1047, 1855 

Autonoé, d. of Cadmus, m. of 
Actaeon, C, v. 107 

Avernus, See Aornos 

Axeinos Pontus, i.e. the Euxine or 
Black Sea, L. 1286 

Azania,districtin N.-W. Arcadiaand 
so Arcadia generally, C. iii. 235 

Azilis (Aziris), in Libya, where 
the Greeks from Thera settled 
before founding Cyrene (Herod, 
iv. 157), C. ii. 89 
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Bacchus, E. ix. 2 

Baius, L. 694 

Balearides. See Gymnesiae 

Basilo, E. xxii. 2 

Bathycles, I. 1. 108 

Battiadae=Cyrenaeans, C. ii. 96 

Battus, s. of Polymnestus of Thera, 
founder of Cyrene, C. ii. 65 

Bears, The. Arc 

Bebryces, mythical people of 
Bithynia, then=Trojans, L. 516, 
1805, 1474 

Bephyrus, r. in Macedonia, L. 274 

Berecynthian = Phrygian, CG. iii. 246 

Berenice, d. of Lagos, w. of Ptolemy 
I., m. of Arsinoé, deified after 
her death, E. lii. 8; Ber. 1, 5 

Bia= Athena, L. 520 

Bisaltii, Thracian tribe, L. 417 

Bistones, Thracian tribe, L. 418 

Blame, See Momos 

Boagidas= Heracles, L. 652 

Boagrios, r. near Thronion in 
Locris, L. 1146 

Boarmia= Athena, L. 520 

Bocarus, r. in Salamis, L. 451 

Boédromios= Apollo, C. ii. 69 

Bombyleia= Athena, L. 786 

Bodtes=Arctophylax, A. 92, 96, 
186, 581, 608 ; 

Boreas, North wind, A. 25 and 
passim, C. iii. 114, iv. 26, 65, 281, 
298, L. 898; cave of. Boreas in 
Thrace, C. iv. 65 

Boreigonoi, ‘‘a tribe in Italy” 
(schol.), as if Northmen, possibly 
with reference to Aborigines, 
L. 1253 

Brennus, F. 126 

Briares (Briareos), C. iv. 148 

Brilesos, F. 50 

Brimo= Hecate, L. 1176 

Bringer of Light, or Torch-bearer, 
a of Artemis, C. iii. 11 and 


Britomartis, nymph of Gortyn in 
Crete, d. of Zeus and ce 
beloved by Artemis, C. iii. 190, 
also called by the Cretans 
Dictynna, C. iii. 198, who also 
called Artemis herself by the 
same names, C. iii. 205 

eee one of the Cyclopes, C. 
ii. 
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Brychon, r. in Pallene, L. 1407 f. 
Budeia=Athene, L. 359 

Bulaius= Zeus, L. 485 
Bupalus, I, 1. 95 

ae in Achaea, C. iv. 102, L. 586 


Byblus, t. in Phoenicia, cult of 
Adonis there, visited by Menelaus, 
L. 828 ff. 

Byne=Leucothea, L. 107, 757 


Cabeiri, E. xli. 1 

Cadmilus = Hermes, L. 162 

Cadmus, (1) = Cadmilus = Hermes, 
L. 219; (2) s. of Agenor and 
eoaenee of Thebes, C. v. 107, 
125 

Caeratus, r. near Cnossus in Crete, 
C. iv. 44 

Calaurcia, F. 74 

Calchas, L. 208, 426, 980, 1047 

Callichorus, C. vi. 15 

Callignotus, E. xxvii. 1 

Callimachus, E. xxiii. 1 

Calliste, F. 8 

Callistion, E. lvi. 1 

Calydnae, L. 25, 347 

Calydnus, L. 1209 

Calydonian boar, C. iii. 218; ef 
Li. 486 ff., F. 78 

Calypso, L. 744 ff., F. 157 

Canace, C. vi. 100 

Canastra, 8S. point of Pallene, L. 
526 


Candaeus= Ares, L. 1410 

Candaon= Ares, L. 988, also L. 328 
(here = Hephaestus ?) 

Canopus (Canobus), t. at mouth 
of Nile; the God of Canopus= 
Serapis, E. lvi. 1 

Capaneus, L. 488 ff. 

Carians, Ait. iii. 1. 62, L. 1384 

Carcinus, Cancer, The Crab, the 
4th zodiacal constellation, A. 
147, 446, 491, 495, 500, 539, 545, 
569, 898, 996 

Carna, t. in Arabia, L. 1291 

Carneius, by-name of Apollo in 
Sparta and elsewhere, C. ii. 71, 
72, 80, 87 

Carnion, C. i. 24 

Carpathus, L. 924 

Carthaea, Ait. iii. 1. 71 

Caryae, Ait. iii. 1. 59 


Cassandra (Alexandra), L. 80 
Cassiepeia, wife of Cepheus and mm. 
of Andromeda; as N. constella- 
tion, A. 189, 654 
Cassiphone, L. 809 ff. 
Castanaea, L. 907 
Castnia= Aphrodite, L. 403, 1234 
Castor, C. v. 30 
Caucones, people in 8,W. Pelopon- 
nesus, C. i. 89 
Caulonia, L. 995 ff. 
Caystrus, r. in Lydia, C. iii. 257 
Cebren, f. of Oenone, L. 59 
Cecropia= Athens, C. iii. 227; sons 
af Cecrops = Athenians, C. iv. 
815 
Celadon, r. in Areadia, C. iii. 107 
Celaenae, Ait. iii. 1. 48 
Celaeno, a Pleiad, A. 262 
Celtic war, C. iv. 173 
Centaur, (1) son of Ixion and 
Nephele and ancestor of the 
Centaurs, half-horse, half-man 
‘(Pind. P. ii. 85 f.); including 
heiron, C. 27, and even, L. 1208, 
Cronus, the father of Cheiron by 
Philyra. The Centaurs were 
represented as  wine-bibbers ; 
hence the reference in E. lxii. 3; 
cf. L. 670; (2) 8. constellation, 
A. 481, 486, 447, 505, 626, 661, 
695, 700 
Ceos, Ait. iii. 1. 32 
Cephalus, C. iii. 200 
Cepheus, (1) King of Aethiopia, f 
of Andromeda, L. 834; as N. 
constellation, A. 179, 188, 280, 
810, 631, 638, 649, 675; (2) leader 
of the Achaeans from Troy to 
Cyprus, L. 586 ff. ; ef. L. 447 ff. 
Ceramyntes= Heracles, L. 668 
Cerastia, old name of Cyprus, L 
447 
Ceraunia, hill in Epeirus, L. 1017 
Cercaphus, L. 424 
Cerchnis=Cenchreae, C. iv. 271 
Cercyra, C. iv. 156; it is the Harpe 
of L. 762; island of the Phaea- 
cians, L. 632 
Cerdoiis= Apollo, L. 208 
Cerdylas = Zeus, L. 1092 
Cerne, L. 18 
Cerneatis Island, L. 1084, uncertain ; 
Thv Képyny vyncov Kepveariy else 
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mwapaywyws schol. ; possibly Cor- 
sica (Cyrnos) or Sardinia 

Ceryneian Hill, in Achaia, C. iii. 
109 


Cetus, Balaena, The Whale, 8. con- 
stellation, A. 854, 364, 866, 868, 
887, 890, 398, 502, 630, 647, 720, 
726 

Chalastra, t. in Macedonia, L. 1441 

Chalciope, C. iv. 161 

Chalcis, t. on the Euripus, C. iv. 46 

Chalybes, Ber. 4, L. 1109 

Chaonia, W. district of Epeirus ; 
hence Dodona is ‘‘Chaonian,”’ L. 
1820 

Chariclo, m. of Teiresias, C. v. 67 

Charidas, of Cyreng, s. of Arimmas, 
E xv. i, 8 

Charites= Graces, E. xxxiv. & Ait. 
iv. 1, 2 

Charmus, s. of Diophon, E. xvi. 2 

Charybdis, L. 668, 748 

Cheiras, or Choiras= Aphrodite, L. 
1234 

Cheiron, C. iv. 104 

Chelae, or Claws, i.e. the Claws of 
the Scorpion, The Balance or 
Scales, 7th sign of Zodiac, A. 89, 
232, 488, 521, 546, 607, 612, 619, 
626 

Chelys, or The Shell, i.e. the con- 
stellation Lyra, A. 268 

Chersonesus, i.e. peninsula; (1) 
Thracian, L. 83) ff., 583; (2) 
Cnidian, L. 1891; (8) Tauric, I.. 
197 ff. 

Chesion, C. iii. 228 

Chilon, I. 2 

Chimaereus, L. 132 

Chios, C. iv. 48, A. 638, F. 11 

Chitone, i.e. Artemis, C. i. 77, 
iii. 11, 225 

Choiras. See Cheiras 

Chonia, district on W. of gulf of 
Tarentum, L. 988 

Chrysaor, L. 842 

Chryso, Ait. iii. 1. 71 

Cilla, L. 820 

Cimmerians, dwell on Bosporus, 
milk mares, under their King 
Lygdamis attack temple of Ar- 
temis at Ephesus, C. iii. 253 ; but 
the Cimmerians of Homer (0d. xi. 
14 ff.) dwell in the extreme West 
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and so in the region of darkness 
L. 1427, localized near Cumae, 
‘L. 695 

Cimon, E, lxi. 1 

Cimpsos, r. in Lydia, L. 1352 

Cinyphos or Cinyps, r. in N. 
Africa, L. 885 

Circaeum (= Circeii), cape in 
Latium, L. 1278 

Circe, L. 678, 808 ff. 

Cissus, I. 1237 

Cithaeron, C. iv. 97 

Clarius, epithet of Apollo, C. ii. 70 

Claws. See Chelae - 

Cleinias, E. vi. 11 

Cleisithera, L. 1222 ff. 

Cleombrotus, E. xxv. 1 

Cleonicus, E. xxxii. 1 

Clete, an Amazon, L. 995 ff. 

Clymenus (a) F. 56; (0) F. 189 

Clytaemnestra, L. 1099 ff., 1114 ff, 
1372 

Cnacion, L. 550 

Cnidus, C. vi. 25; cf. L. 1391 

Cnossus, C. i. 42, 48, L. 1214 

Cocytus, L. 705 f. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, 
L. 1889, Ait. iii. 1. 82 

Coetus= Apollo, L. 426 

Coeiis, C. iv. 150 

eon L. 1022 ff.; of. L. 682, 

Colotis= Aphrodite, L. 867 

Comaetho, L. 934 f 

Comyrus= Zeus, L. 459 

Concheia, L. 869 

Conon, Ber. 1 

Conopion, E, Ixiv. 1 

Corax, Corvus, Crow, S. constella- 
tion, A. 449, 520 

Core, the Maiden, (1) Persephone, 
L. 698 ; (2) Athena, L. 859, 985 

Corié, by-name of Artemis as 
Goddess of Maidens, C. iii. 234 

Corinth, L. 1024 

Coroebus, Ait. i. 9 

Coroneia, C. v. 61, 68 

Corybantes, See Cyrbantes 

Corycian, Nymphs, Ait. iii. 1. 58 

Corythus, L. 58 

Cos, C. iv. 160, F. 96 

Coscynthus, L. 1035 

Couralius, r. in Boeotia, C. v. 64 

Crab, The, Cancer, the 4th zodiacal — 
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sign, A. 147, 446, 491, 495, 500, 
589, 545, 569, 898, 996. 
Cragus, mt. in Lycia, cult of Zeus ; 
hence by-name of Zeus, L. 542 
Crepnen, C. iv. 188, vi. 77; of. 


Crater, 8. constellation, A. 448, 520, 


Crathis, (1) E. xviii. 1; (2) r. 
Achaea, C. i. 26; (8) r. near sy. 
baris, L. 919, 1079 : (4) uncertain 
river in Illyria, L. 1021 

Creion, hill at Argos, C. v 

Creophylus s. of Ast ycles. ereteut 

poet of Chios or Samos, E. vii. 1 

Grcatone. district in Thrace where 
Munitus was fatally bitten by a 
snake, L. 499; cult of Ares 
(Candaon) there, L. 987 

Cretan, ©. i. 8, 9, 34, iii. 41, 206, 
KE. xiii, 2, xxiv. 1, lxifi. 1; in L. 
1297 Curetes = Cretans, who carry 
off Europa from Phoenicia in 
vengeance for the rape of Io 

Crete, A. 81, C. iii. 191, iv. 272, 
809, L. 1801 

Cretheus, s. of Aeolus, f. of Aeson, 
g.f. of Jason, L. 872 

Creusa, wife of Aeneas, left by him 
in Troy, L. 1268 

Crimisa, t. near Croton founded by 
Philoctetes, L. 918 

Crimisus, L. 961 

Crisa, t. in Phocis, L. 1070; 
Crisaean plains near Delphi, C. 
iv. 178 

Crisus, L. 989 ff. 

Critias, oo har Kop 4; (2) lvi. 2 

Cromna, t . Paphlagonia with 
cult of Posctiae re. 522 

Cronian laws, C. v. 100 

Cronides, i.e. son of Cronus, C. 
i. 61, 91 

Cronion, hill at Olympia, L. 42 

Cronus, C, i. 53, A. 85 (deceived by 
Curete 
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Croton, t. in Bruttium, L. 869 ff., 
1002 ff, 1071 

Crotopus, Ait. i, 2 

Crown, Stephanos, Corona Borealis, 
A. 71, 572, 578, 625, 660 

Ctarus = Hermes, L. 679 

Curetes, similar to and sometimes 
confused with the Corybantes : 


28 


with beating of drums and war- 
dance they protect the infant 
Zeus from nus, ©. i. 52, A. 
85; in L. 1295=Cretans ; in L. 
671, a tribal name for Acarnanian 


(Homer, Il. ix. 529 puts the 
Curetes in Pleuron) 
Cychreus, prehistoric king of 


Cyclades, islands round Delos, C. 
iv. 3, 198 
Cyclopes, C. iii. 9, 46, 67, 81, 85, 
E. xlvii. 2, IL. 659 ff., 765 
CysnUs, s. of Poseidon and Calyce, 
L. 282 


ff. 
dippe, Ait. fii. 1. 19 
Cydippe, tt, i. .-W. Crete, C. i. 
45, iii. 81, 197 
Cylistarnus, r. in Italy near Lagaria, 


L. 946 
Salen mt. in Arcadia, A. 597, C. 
2 


Cynaetha, t. in Arcadla with cult 
of Zeus; hence Cynaetheus= 
Zeus, L. 400 

Cynossema. See Hecabe 

Cynosura, (1) district in Arcadia, 
hence Cynosurian dogs, C. iv. 94 ; 
(2) The Lesser Bear, rea Minor, 
A. 86 ff., 52, 182, 227, 308 

Cynthus, mt. in Delos, C. ii, 61, iv. 
10, E. Ixiii. 1 

Cynus, t. in Locris, L. 1147 

Cyon, Canis Major, The Dog, 8. 
constellation, A. 327, 842, 852, 
508, 595, 608, 676, 755. In A. 
842, 676 called the “The Great 
Dog ” in contrast to Procyon, 
Canis Minor. See further Sirius, 
Procyon 

Cypeus= Apollo, L. 426 

el ane t. in Thessaly (Perrhaebia), 
L. 89 

Cypris= Aphrodite, C. iv. 21, 808, 
v. 21, E. vi. 2, L. 112, 1148 

Cyrbantes = -Corybantes, L. 78 

Cyre, C. ii. 

Cyrene, (1) = of Hypseus, C. iii. 
208 ; (2) t. in N. of Africa, colony 
from eee named after Cyrene 
(1), ©. fi. 78, 94, BE. xxii. 5, xv. 
2, xxiti. 2 Legend of the founda- 

tion of ne (Herodot. iv. 

146 ff.), L. 877 ff. ; see Battus 
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Cyrita= Demeter, I. 1892 
Cyrnus = Corsica, C. iii. 58, iv. 


19 

Cyta, t. in Colchis, home of Medeia, 
F.9, L. 174, 1812 

Cytina=Cytinion (Thue. i. 107), t. 
in Doris, L. 1889 

Cyzicus, t. in the Propontis, E. 
xiv. 1 


Daeira= Persephone, L. 710 

Damasus, Ait. i. 6 

Danaans, the people of Argos, C. v. 
142 

Danaus, s. of Belus, b. of Aegyptus, 
King of Argos, C. v. 48 

Daphnis, E. xxiv. 8 

Dardanus, (1)s. of Zeus and Electra, 
d. of Atlas, L. 72, married Arisba 
(d. of Teucer) also called Bateia, 
after whom was named the town 
in the Troad, L. 1308, ancestor of 
the ‘Lion at once Thesprotian 
and Chalastraean,” L. 1440. He 
came from Arcadia or from Crete 
to Samothrace, and thence during 
the flood on a raft of skins to the 
Troad, L. 78 ff., where he founded 
Dardania. Buried in Troad, L. 
72. His son, Ilus, was father of 
Laomedon, father of Priam; (2) 
unknown t. in Apulia, with cult 
of Cassandra, L, 1129 ff. 

Daunia, 8.-Eastern Italy (Apulia 
and Calabria), L. 592, 1052, 
1128 

Deioneus, s. of Eurytus of Oechalia, 
f. of Cephalus, C. iii. 209 

Deiphobus, s. of Priam, second in 
bravery of Priam’s sons, L. 170, 
becomes the fourth husband of 
Helen, L. 148, 168, 851 

Delian palm: the palm which sup- 
ported Leto at the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis, C. ii. 4 

Delos, C. iv. passim, Ait. iii. 1, 26; 
ef. also Cynthus, Inopus, Asteria 

Delphi, t. in Phocis with famous 
temple of Apollo, L. 208, Ait. iii. 
1, 20; cf. C. ii. 98 

Delphinius= Apollo, L. 208 

Delphis, Delphinus, The Dolphin 
(AcAgiv, Eratosthenes), N. con- 
stellation, A. 316, 598 
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Deltoton, Triangulum, N. constella- 
tion, A. 235 

Demeter, C. vi. passim, E. xl. and 
xlvi., Demeter and Pelops, L. 152 
ff., Demeter and Erysichthon, 
L. 1391 f. cf. L. 152 f., 621, 1040, 
1892 

Demodice, E. lv. 2 

Demonax, Ait. iii. 1. 66 

Demophon, F. 155 

Deo= Demeter, C. ii. 110, vi. 17 and 
183 

Deraenus= Apollo, L. 440 

Dexamenus, C. iv. 102 

Dexithea, Ait. iii. i. 67 

Diacria, hills on coast of Euboea, 
L. 375 

Dice (Justice), A. 105 ff., L. 1040 

Dicon, KE. xi. 1 ; 

Dicte, mt. in Crete, L. 1800, C. i. 4, 
and 47, iii. 199, E. xxiv. 8, A. 

3 ff. 


Dictyna, C. iii. 198 

Didyme, E. xiv. 2 

Didymoi, Gemini, The Twins, 3rd 
zodiacal constellation, A. 147, 450, 
481, 549, 717, 725 

Dike or Justice, A. 105 ff., L. 1040 

Dindymon, E. xli. 2 

Diocleides, B. xix. 2 

Diocles, E, xxxi. 1 

Diomedes, L. 1066, C. v. 85 

Dionysias = Naxos, Aié. iii. 1. 42 

Dionysus, A. 72, C. vi. 71 f., E. x. 1, 
xlv. 2, xlix. 5 

Diophon, f. of Charmis, E. xvi. 4 

Dioscuri, C. v. 24 

Diotimus, L. 732 ff. 

Dirce, C. iv. 76 

Dirphossus= Dirphys, hill in Eu- 
boea, L. 875 

Discus, or Quoit= Zeus, L. 400 

Dizerus, a river, L. 1026 

Dodona, in Epirus (Thesprotia) 
famous oracle of Zeus, C. iv. 284, 
L. 1320, Ait. ii. 7, F. 111 

Doliche = Icarus,one ofthe Cyclades, 
C. iii. 187 

poets a Thracian tribe, L. 381, 

33 

Doom, Hill of. See Ate 

Dorians, C. ii. 89 

Doris, w. of Nereus, m. of Thetis, 
L. 861; a Nereid, A. 658 
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Dotion, plain 8. of Ossa in Thessaly, 
L. 410, C. vi. 25 

Dracon, Draco, The Dragon, N. con- 
stellation, A. 45 ff., 70, 187 

Dragon’s Isle, L. 110 

Draucos, t. near Ida in Crete, home 
of Scamandros, L, 1084 

Drepanum, t. in Sicily, der. from 
Sickle (épéravoy) with which 
Cronus mutilated Uranus, L. 869 
“Apmns Kpovov wydyua, Art. ii. 6 

Dromus Achilleius, L. 198, 200 

Drymas= Apollo in Miletus, L. 522 

Drymnius= Zeus in Pamphylia, L. 
586 

Dymas, s. of Aegimius, ancestor of 

rian Dymanes, L, 1888 
Dyme, t. in Achaea, L, 591 
Dyras, r. of Mt. Oeta, L. 916 


Echemmas, E. lxiii. 1 
Echidna, L. 1358 f. 
Echinades, C. iv. 155 


Echinos, t. on Malian gulf, L. 904 


Echo, C. iii. 245, E. xxx. 6 

Ectenians, i.e. Boeotians, L. 438, 
1212 

Edonians, Thracian tribe, L. 419 

EKétion, E. xxvi. 1 

Egypt, Ait. i. 1. 6, ii. 8. 1, F. 28 

Bidyia, wife of Aeétes, L. 1024 

Kileithyia, C. i. 12, iv. 182, E. liv. 
1; Eleutho, C. iv. 276. 

Eion, L. 417 

Elais. See Anius 

Electra, A. 262 

Elephenor, L. 1084 ff. 

Eleusis, C. vi. 81 

Eleutho. See Hileithyia 

Elis, E. lxi. 1 

Ellopians = Euboeans, C. iv. 20 

yo people in N.-W. Sicily, L. 
974 


Elymus, L. 965 ff. 

Enceladus, F. 117 

Engonasin, Ingeniculus, The Man 
on his Knees, A. 68 ff., 575, 669 ; 
also called Gnyx (On his knees), 


A. 591, 615; also Eidolon= 
Phantom, A. 64, 73, 270; N. 
constellation 


Enipeus= Poseidon, L. 722 
Enna, C. vi. 31; hence Ennaia= 
Demeter, L. 152 


Enorches = Dionysus, L. 212 

Envy. See Phthonus 

Enyo, C. ii. 85, iv. 276, L. 463, 519 

Eordi, tribe in Macedonia, L. 842 

Eos, L. 18 

Epeian, i.e. Klean, L. 151 

Epeius, L. 930 ff., E. xxvi. 8 (”) 

Ephesus, C. iii. 238, 258 

Ephyra, O. iv. 42, 48, F. 1 

Kpicydes, E. xxxiii. 1 

Epimetheus, s. of Asia, L. 412 

Epistrophus, L. 1067 

Epius= Asclepius, L. 1054 

Erasixenus, H. xxxvii. 1 

Erchius, F. 5 

Erechtheus, L. 1388, ¢f. L. 110 f. ; 
=Zeus, L. 158, 481 

Erembi, L. 827 

Erginus, F. 56 

Erichthonius, H. i. 2 

Eridanus = Potamus, g.v. A. 360 

Erigone, d. of Icarius, Ait. i. 1. 4 

Erinyes, L. 406, 487 f., 1040 f., 
1137 f. 

Eriphi, Haedi, The Kids, E. xx. 6, 
A. 158, 166, 679, 718; see Henio- 
chus 

Eris=Iris (earlier called Eridius, 
Arr. ap. Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 
788), a river in Pontus, L. 1838 

Erymanthus, r. in Arcadia, C. i. 
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Erysichthon, C. vi. passim, L. 1888 
ff., v. Aethon, Mestra 

Eryx, (1) s. of Aphrodite, L. 866 f.; 
(2) hill in Sicily, L. 958 

Eteocles, L. 487 f. 

Etesian winds, A. 152 ff. 

Euboea, C. iv. 197, 290; see L. 

| $78 ff 

Eucoline, I. 25 

Eudemus, E. xlviii. 1 

Eumedes, C. v. 87 

Euphorbus, I. 1. 124 

Eupylus, Ait. iii. 1. 71 

Euripus, C. iii. 188, iv. 45 

Europa, L. 1288 ff. 

ee r. in Laconia, C. v. 24, F. 

Euryampus, L. 900 

Eurynome, L. 1192 f., F. 188 

Eurypylus, % 8s. of Evaemon, L. 
877, 9013 (2) 8. of Poseidon and 
Celaeno, C, ii. 92. 
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Eurytanians, Aetolian tribe, L.799 
Eurytus, E. vii. 2 

Euthymenes, E. xvii. 14 
Euxantius, F. 154; of. Ait. iii. 1. 67 
Euxitheus, BE. xxxii. 15. 
Evaenetus, E. lvii. 1. 

Everes, C. v. 81, 106 


Fish, The Southern. See Ichthys 
Fishes, The. See Ichthyes 


Gala=Milk, i.e. The Milky Way, 
A. 476, 511 
Galadra, t. in Macedonia, L. 1342, 


Galatae, Gauls, C. iv. 184 

Galenaea, BE. vi. 5 

Ganymedes, s. of Tros, became 
cup-bearer to Zeus, KE. liii. 3 

Gargarum, Ait. i. 7 

Gauas = Adonis, L. 881 

Gaudos, F. 157 

Gauls, See Galatae 

Geraestus, cape in 8. Euboea, C 
iv. 199 

Geryon, L. 652, 1846; af. 47, 697 

Giants, L. 127, 1408, i; 1857 ; 
Briareus, C. iv. 148, Ischenus, 
L. 48, Erechtheus, L. 111; as a 
general epithet, Aegeus, L. 495, 
Hector, L. 527, Xerxes, L. 1414; 
cf. L. 68, 688 ff. 

Glanis, ine. Clanius, river near 
Naples, L. 718 

Glaucon or Glaucus, s. of Minos 
and Pasiphaé, L. 811 

Glaucopion, H. 27 

Glaucus, (1) fisherman of Anthedon 
who became a prophetic sea-god 
(Glaucus Pontius), L. 754 ; | 
8s. of Hippolochus, leader of 
Lycians at Troy, who exchanged 
arms with Diomedes (Hom. Il. 
vi. 284), E. xlix. 2 

Gnyx, A. 575; see Engonasin 

Golgi, t. in Cyprus, L. 589 

Gongylates= Zeus, L. 435 

Gonnos, town in N. Thessaly, L. 
906 


Gonusa, in Sicily, L. 870 
Gorgas = Hera, L. 1349 

Gorge, m. of Thoas, L. 1018 

sie he t. in Crete, C. iii, 189, L. 
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eh brig i.e. Cortona in Etruria, 
806 

Graea, i.e. Tanagra in Boeotia, L. 
645 

Graeae, I. 846 

Graeci, Greeks, L. 532, 891, 1195, 
1838, F. 2 

Guneus, (1) an Arab, LL. :128; (2) 
leader of the men of Cyphus 
(Perrhaebi), L. 877 ff., 897 f. 

Gygaea = Athena, L. 1152 

Gymnesiae, the Balearic islands. 
The inhabitants were famous 
slingers (popular derivation from 
BadAw, hence Badcapets) carrying 
three slings, one on head, one 
round neck, the third round waist, 
L. 688 ff. 

Gyrae Rocks, L. 890 

Gyrapsius = Zeus in ie L. 587 

Gytheion, L. 98 


Hades, C. iv. 277, Ait. iii. 1. 15 

Haemonia, F. 9 (0), 19 

Haemus, mountain range in Thrace, 
C. iii. 114, iv. 68 

Halcyone, a Pleiad, A, 262 

Hales, r. near Colophon, L. 425 

Haliartus, t. in Boeotia, C. v. 61 

Halicarnassus, t. in Caria, K. ii. 4 

Hamaxae, The Wains, A. 27, 98, of. 
I. 1. 119; see Arcti 

Harmonia, F, 22 

a =Drepane, t.e. Corcyra, L. 

Harpies, L. 167, 653 

Harpina, L. 167 

Havens, Watcher of (Limeno- 
scopos), i.e. Artemis, C. iii. 259 . 

Healing of All (Panaceia), C. ii. 40 

aay Youth, bride of Heracles, L. 

Hecabe, L. 1177 

Hecaerge, d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292 

Hecaergus, t.e. Apollo, C. ii. 11 

Hecate, d. of Perses (Perseus) and 
Asteria, L. 1175, I. 1. 99 

te ce 260 ff., 280, 464 ff., 527 ff., 


Hegemone, t.e. Artemis, C. ifi. 227. 

Helen, d. of Zeus (Tyndareus) and 
Leda, C. iii. 232 

eae 8 Isle=Cranaé off Attica, L. 
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Helice,(1) t. in Achaea, C. iv. 101; (2) 
Ursa Major, A. $7 ff., 51,59, 91, 160 

Helicon, A. 216, 218, C. iv. 82, v. 
71, 90 

Hellas, E. ix. 4 

Helle, d. of Athamas, sister of 
Phrixus, L. 22, 1265 

Hellen, L. 894, C. iv. 172 

Hellespont, L. 22, 27, 1285, 1414 

Helorus, r. in Sicily, L. 1033, 1184 

Hemera, Gentle, by-name of Ar- 
temis, C. iii. 236 

Heniochus, Auriga, N. constella- 
tion, A. 156, 167, 175, 177, 482, 
679 ff., 716. On his left shoulder 
is The Goat (Aix, Capella, a 
Aurigae), and on his left wrist 
are The Kids (Eriphi, Haedi) 

Hephaestus, C. i. 76, iii. 48, 74, 

. iv. 144, H. i. 2. 8 
Hera, C. iii. 80, Ait. iii. 1. 4 

Heracleia Hodos, Strabo 245. “The 
Lucrine Gulf extends in breadth 
as far as Baiae; it is separated 
from the sea by an embankment 
eight stadia in length and the 
breadth of a carriage-way; this 
they say that Heracles built 
(Staxwoar) when he was driving 
away the cattle of Geryones.” 
This embankment is the Heracleia 
Hodos; ¢f. Diodor. iv. 22, who 
confuses the Lucrine with the 
Lacus Avernus, L. 697 

Heracleitus, elegiac poet of Halicar- 
nassus, E. v. 1 

Heracles,(1)s.of Zeus and Alcmena, 
C. iii, 108, 159, v. 80; (2)s. of 
Alexander the Great und Barsine, 
slain by Polysperchon, L. 801 ff. 

Hercynna, d. of Trophonius ,but= 
Demeter, L. 153 

Hermes (Hermeias, Hermaon), A. 
269, 674, E. xlvi. 8, C. iii. 69, 148, 
iv. 272, F. 13, I. 12 

Hermione, d. of Menelaus and 
Helen, L. 103 

Hermou Pterna, L. 885 

Hesiod, E. xxix. 1 

Hesione, d. of Laomedon, slave- 
wife of Telamon, m. of Teucer, 
aunt of Cassandra, L. 452 ff. 
She was exposed to a sea-monstér 
which Heracles slew, L. 34 ff., 


470 ff. Taomedon refused to 
pay Heracles his promised reward, 
L. 523. Hesione ransomed her 
brother Podarces from Heracles 
with her golden veil, and thence- 
forth he was called Priamus 
(mpiayar, buy), LL. 337 ff. After 
the fall of Troy she was given by 
Heracles to Telamon, L. 469 

Hesperides, L. 885 ; 

Hesperis = Berenice, t. in Cyrenaica, 
EK. xxxviii. 6 : 

Hesperus, the Evening-star, C. iv. 
174, 280, 303, vi. 7, 8, E. lvi. 4 

Hestia, C. vi. 109 

Hesychides, F. 18 

Hié Paeéon. See Paeéon 

Hippacus, E. xiv. 1 

Hippaeus, E. lxi. 2 

Hippegetes = Poseidon, L. 767 

Hippo, an Ainazon punished by 
Artemis, C, iii. 239, 266 

Hippocrene, C. v. 71, A. 217 f., 
Ait. iv. 1. 6 

Hippolyte, an Amazon whose 
girdle was carried off by Heracles 
and Theseus, L. 1829 ff. 

Hipponax, I. i. 1 

Hipponion =Vibo Valentia in Brut- 
tium, L. 1069 

Hippos, Equus, later called Peg- 
asus, The Horse, N. constella- 
tion, A. 205, 209, 215, 219, 223, 
281, 288, 487, 524, 601, 627, 698 

Hodoedocus, f. of Oileus (Ileus) 
and g.f. of Aias (2), L. 1150 

Homer, E. vii. 3, Ait. i. 1.9 

Homolois= Athena, L. 520; cf. Zeus 
Homoloios as a cult-name, especi- 
ally in Thessaly and Boeotia 

Hoplosmia= Hera, L. 614, 858 

Horites= Apollo, L. 852 

Horse, The, See Hippos 

ae star group in Taurus, A. 
178 ; 


Hydor, Aqua, Water, rbd of the 
constellation Hydrochoiis, Aqua- 
rius, A. 899 

Hydra, Anguis, 8. constellation, 
A. 414, 519, 594, 602, 611, 697 

Hydrochoiis, Aquarius, the 11th 
sign of the Zodiac, A. 288, 88y, 
892, 398, 502, 548, 698 

Hydrussa, Ait. iii. 1. 58 
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Hylaeus, a Centaur, C. iii. 221 
Hylates = Apolloat Hylein Cyprus, 
L. 448 


Hyleus, L. 491 ff. 

Hyllichus, I. 7 

Hyperboreans, C. iv. 281 ff., F. 51 

Hypsarnus, r.:in Boeotia, L. 647 

my peeun, s. of Peneius, King of 
the Lapithae, and f. of Cyrene, C. 
ii. 92, iii. 208 

Hypsizorus, Ait. ii. 2 

Hyrradius, E. i. 2 


Iaon, r. of Arcadia, C. i. 22 

lapyges, I.. 852 

asides, i.e. Cepheus, A. 179 

Iasius, f. of Atalanta, C. iii. 216 

Iason, s. of Aeson of Iolcus and 
leader of the Argonauts y grand- 
son of Cretheus, f. of Aeson, L. 
892, 1310 ff. 

Iatros=Apollo, L. 1207, 1877 

Iberians, L. 643 

- Icarian Sea, i.e. the Aegean Sea 
8.W. of Asia Minor, C. iv. 14 

Icarius, Ait. i. 1. 8 

Ichnaia, epithet of Themis from 
Ichnae in Thessalia Phthiotis or 
in Macedonia, L. 129 

Ichthyes, Pisces, The Fishes, the 
12th Zodiacal constellation, A. 
240, 246, 282, 357, 362, 548, 700 

Ichthys Notios, The Southern Fish, 
A. 887, 390, 572, 701 

Icmius, Ait, iii. 1. 34 

av island off Magnesia, Ait. i.1. 8, 

4 


Ida, (1) mt. in Troad, C. v. 18, L. 
496, 1256, Ait. i. 7; (2) mt. in 
Crete, L. 1297, A. 83, C. i. 6, 47, 51 

Idas, 8s. of Aphareus and b. of 
Lynceus, L. 553 ff. 

Idomeneus, King of Crete, L. 431 ff., 
1214 ff. 

Ileus (Oileus), L. 1150 

Tlios, L. 984, Ait. i. 8 

Iilyria, F. 2. 1 

Ilus, s. of Tros and g.f. of Priam, so 
g-g.f. of Cassandra, L. 319, 1341, 
receives the Palladium from 
Zeus, L. 364, founds Ilios, L. 29, 
conquers Thrace and Macedonia, 
L. ‘c ff., grave in Troad, L. 
819 ff. 
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Imbrasus, r. in Samos, hence Arte- 
mis Imbrasia, C. iii. 228, F. 66 
Inachus, s. of Oceanus and Tethys, 
founder and king of Argos, C. v. 
140. His daughter Io was turned 
into a cow (Bous) which gave her 
name to the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
C. iii. 254, identified with Isis, E. 
lviii. 1. Inachus was also name of 
a river at Argos, C. iv. 74, v. 50 

Ino, d. of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
becomes a sea-goddess under 
name of Leucothea, also called 
Byne, L. 107, 757 

Inopus, r. in Delos, C. iii. 171, iv. 
206, 268, L. 575 f. 

Tocastus, F. 59 - 

loleia, or Iole, d. of Eurytus, E. 
viii, 3 

Tolcus, in Thessalian Magnesia on 
Pagasaean gulf, C, iii, 208 

Tonian sea, L. 631 

Ionians, L. 989, I. 1. 225 

Ionis, E. xxvii. 1 

Iphicles, Ait. iii. 1. 46 

Iphigeneia (Iphis), L. 824 

Iris, (1) d. of Thaumas, messenger 
of the Gods, C. iv. 157; (2) (or 
Eris), r. in Leucosyria, L. 1888 

Iros, t. in Thessaly or in Malis, L. 
905 

Is, r. in Lucania, L. 724 

Ischenus, L. 43 

Ischys, H. i. 4. 7 

Isis, E. 1. 4, lviii. 1 

Islands of the Blest, a place in 
Thebes with a cult of Hector, L. 
1204 

Ismenus, r. in Boeotia, C. iv. 77 

Issa, old name of Lesbos, L. 220 

Isthmus of Corinth, C. iv. 72; 
Games of, F. 108 

Istros = Danube, L. 188, 1836 

Italia, C. iii. 58, F. 149, 161 

Itonian Athene, C. vi. 75, from her 
cult at Itone (Iton) in Thessalia 
Phthiotis 

Iulis, t. in Ceos, E. vi. 7, Att. iii. 

52, 72 


Labdacidae, C. v. 126 
Lacedaemonian, C. v. 24 
Lacinium, L. 856 ff. 
Lacmon, L. 1020, 1889 
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Laconians, L. 586 ff. 

Ladon, r. in Arcadia, C. i. 
1041 

Laestrygenes, L. 662, 664 f., 956 

Lagaria, t. in Lucania, L. 980 

Lagmus, r. in Pontus, L. 1333 

Lagotis, Lepus, The Hare, 8S. con- 
stellation, A. 338, 369, 384, 503, 
594, 678 

Lametian waters=Lametine gulf 
(2). Adunros 6 worapmos IraAtas 
(schol.), L. 1085 

Lampete=Clampetia, t. 
tium, L. 1086 

Laocoén, L. 347 

Laodice, L. 814, L. 496 f. 

Laomedon (Laumedon), s. of Ilus, 
f. of Priam, L. 470, 523, 592, 
617 

Lapersioi=Dioscuri, L. 511; Zeus 
Lapersios = Zeus Agamemnon, L. 
1369 

Laphria= Athena, L. 356, 985, 1416 

Laphrios = Hermes, L. 835 

Laphystius=Dionysus in Mace- 

onia, L. 1237 

Laris, r. in Lucania, L. 725 

Larisa, t. in Thessaly, C. iv. 104 

Larymna, t. in Locris, L. 1146 

Larynthius= Zeus, L. 1092 

Las, t. in Laconia, L. 95; see La- 
persioi 

Laumedon. See Laomedon 

Laurete, d. of Lacinius and w. of 
Croton, L. 1007 

Lechaeum, W. harbour of Corinth, 
C, iv. 271 

Lectum, Ait. i. 7 

Leda, m. of Helen, L. 88 f., 506 

Leibethron, t. near Olympus, L. 
275, 410 : 

Lelantian plain, between Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea, C. iv. 289 

Leleges, Ai%té. iii. 1. 62 

Leon, Leo, The Lion, 5th sign of 
the Zodiac, A. 148 ff., 446, 491, 
545, 590, Ber. 6 

Leontarne, t. in Boeotia, L. 645 

Leontichus, E. lix. 1 

Leoprepes, EH. 2 

Lepreum, t. in hase hes W. coast 
of Peloponnese, C. i. 39 

Lepsieus, L. 1454, Lepsios, L. 1207 

"= Apollo 


18, L. 


in Brut- 


Leptynis= Persephone, L. 49 

Lerna, L. 1298 

Lesbos, L. 219, F. 11 

Lethaeum, L. 703 

Leto, C. iii. 45, 78, 88, 138, iv. 39, 
57, 60, 68, 99, 122, 204, 222, 246, 
826, I. 1, 281 

Letrina, L. 54, 158 

Leucanian = Lucanian, L. 1086 

Leucaros, E. lx. 2 

Leuce, island at mouth of Danube, 
L. 188 f. 

Leucippus, L. 548 ff. 

Leucophrys=Tenedos, L. 846 

Leucosia, a Siren, L. 728 ff. 

Leucus, L. 1218 ff. 

Leutarnia, in Calabria, L. 978 

Libya, C. ii. 66, 86 

Ligeia, a Siren, L. 726 ff. 

Ligustinoi= Ligurians, L. 1856 

Lilaia, t. in Phocis, L. 1078 

Limnae, on borders of Messenia and 
Laconia with temple of Artemis 
(Paus. iii, 2. 6, iv. 81. 3; 
Strabo 362), C. iii. 172 

Lindos, t. in Rhodes, L. 923 

Lingeus, r. in Italy, L. 1240 

Linon, cape in 8, Italy, L. 994 

(Linos], Ait. i. 2 

Lipare, formerly Meligunis, island 
off Sicily, home of the Cyclopes, 
C. iii. 47 

Locrians, Ait. i. 8; Locrian rose, 
L. 1429 

Loios, Macedonian month-name= 
August, E. xlvi. 2. It is the same 
as Homoloios, which is frequent 
in Boeotian inscriptions as a 
month-name. Hoffmann, Die 
Makedonen, p. 105 

Longatis= Athena, L. 520, 1082 

Longurus, in Sicily, cult of Aphro- 
dite, L. 868 

Lotophagi, L. 648 

Loxo, d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292 

Lusa or Lusi, t. in N. Arcadia, C. 
ili. 235 

Lycaenis, E. liv. 1 

Lycaeum, C. i. 4; cf i, 41 

Lycoreian, C. ii. 19 

Lycormas, L. 1012 

Lyctos, t. in Crete, C. ii. 88, E. 
XXXVili. 1 

Lycus, L. 182 ; see Chimaereus 
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Lydians, I. 1. 202 

Lygdamis, OC. iii. 252, Ait. iii. 1, 28 

Lynceus, s. of Aphareus, b. of Idas, 
slain by pay acces L. 558 ff. 

Lyra, N. constellation, A. 269, 597, 
615, 674 

Lysanias, E. xxx. 5. 


Macalla, L. 927 

Macedonian, OC. iv. 167 

Macelo, Ait. iii. 1. 67 

Macris = Euboea, C. iv. 20 

Maenalus, C. iii. 89, 224 

. Maeonia, C. iv. 250 

Maeotis Limne, Sea of Azov, L. 
1288 f.; on its shores dwell the 
Maeotian Scythians, hence Maeo- 
tian=Scythian, L. 917 

Maera, the dog of Erigone, d. of 
Icarius (as a star=Sirius) used 
for ‘“‘dog” generally, L. 884, Ait. 
tii, 1. 85 

Magarsos, L. 444 

Maia, a Pleiad, A. 268 

Maiden, The. See Parthenos 

Maiden’s Isle. See Parthenia 

Malis, district on coast, 8. of 
Othrys, C. iv. 287 

Maloeis, F. 163 

Malta=Melite, L. 1027 

Mamersa = Athena, L. 1417 

Mamertos= Ares, L. 988, 1410 

Marathon, H. i. 1. 8 

Marpessa, L. 563 

Marsian, L. 1275 

Mazusia, L. 534 

Mecone, F. 54 

Meda, w. of Idomeneus, m. of 
Cleisithera, slain by Leucus, L. 
1221 ff. 

Medeia, L. 174, 887, 1815 

Medusa, L. 842 f. 

Megacles, Ait. iii. 1. 70 

Megara, KE. xxvii. 6, Ait. 1. 10 

Melancraera, L. 1464 

Melanippus, (1) K. xxii. 1; (2) L. 1066 

Melanthus= Poseidon, L. 767 

Melas, r. in Arcadia, C. i. 238 

Meliae, C. i, 47, iv. 80; of. Ait. iii, 
1. 68 

Meligunis, C. iii. 48 

Melinaea = Aphrodite, L. 408 

Melissae, C. ii. 110 

Melite, now Malta, L. 1027 
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Melpomene, m. of Sirens, L. 712 f. 

Membles, unknown river, L. 1083 ; 
wotazos ‘ItaAdias mAnoiovy Twr 
Aevxavey schol. | . 

Memphis, t. on left bank of Nile, 
hence Mexdims mpopuos, L. 1294 

Menecrates, E. xlvi. 62 

Menelaus,:L. 151, 539, 820 

Menexenus, E. xiv. 5 

Menippus, E. ii. 34 

Menitas, HE. xxxviii. 1 

Merope, a Pleiad, A. 262 

Meropeis, epithet of Cos from 
Merops, s. of Triopas f. of 
Cos and king of that island, C. iv. 


d. of Erysichthon, L. 
Methymna, t. in Lesbos, E. xvii. 8, 
1098 


Metope, r. in Arcadia, O. i. 26 

Miccus, (1) E. xlix. 1; “2) B. li. 2 

Miccylus, E. xxviii. 8 

Midas, L. 1897 ff., Ait. iii. 1. 47 

Miletus, C. iii. 226, I. 1. 114 

Mimallo, L. 1237, 1464 

Mimas, C. iv. 67, 157, vi. 98 

Minos, C. iii. 190 ; 

Minyai, the Argonauts, L. 874 

Misenum, L. 78 

Mnemon, L. 240 ff. 

Moirae, dd. of Tethys, L. 144 f., 585 

Molossus= Apollo, L. 426 

Molpadia, L. 18381 

Molpis, L. 159 

Momos, C. ii. 118 

Mopsopia= Attica, L. 1840 

Mopsops, L. 788 

Mopsos, (1) s. of Apollo and Manto; 
famous seer, L. 427; (2) Argo- 
a from Titaron in Thessaly, 

. 881 


Morpho= Aphrodite, L. 449 
Munippus, L. 224 ff., 819 ff. 
Munitus, L. 495 ff. 
Munychia, C. iii. 259 

Muses, A. 16 

Mycale, C. iv. 50 

Myconos, L. 388, 401 
Myleus= Zeus, L. 485 
Myllaces=Illyrians, LL. 1021 
Myndia= Athena, L. 950, 1261 
Myrina, L. 243 

Myrmidons, Ait, i. 1. 28 
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Myrrha, m. of Adonis, L. 829 
Myrtilus, L. 162 ff. 

Myrtusa, C. ii. 91 

Mysian, Mysian Olympus, C. iii. 117 
Mystes= Heracles, L. 1828 
Mytilene, home of Pittacus, E. i. 2 


Naryx, t. in Locris, L. 1148 
Nasamones, F. 21 
Nauaethus (Neaethus), L. 921 


.. Naubolus, L. 1067 


Naucratis, E. x]. 1 

Naumedon= Poseidon, L. 157 

Nauplius, L. 384 ff., 1093 ff., 1217 ff. 

Navel, Plain ofthe. See Omphalion 

Naxos, E. xx. 1, Ait. iii. 1. 38 

Neapolis= Naples, L. 717 

Neda, C. i. 33, 88 

Nedon, L. 374 

Neilos, C. iv. 185, 208 

Neleus, s. of Codrus, founder of 
Miletus, C. iii. 226 

Nemea, t. in Argolis, F. 1 

Nemesis, C. iv. 56 

Neoptolemus, L. 183, 328 ff., 824 

Neptunis (v.1.), Nepunis= Artemis 
at Nepete in Etruria, L. 1382 

Nereus, g.f. of Triton, L. 886 ;=sea, 
L. 164, C. i. 40 

a ea mt. in Ithaca, L. 769, 

4 

Nesaia, a Nereid, L. 899 

Neso, m. of Sibyl, L. 1465 

Nessus, L. 50 f. 

Nicippe, priestess of Demeter, C. 
vi. 43 


Nicoteles, E. xxi. 2 

Nile. See Neilos 

Niobe, C. ii. 22 ff. 

Nireus, L. 1011 ff. 

Nomius, name of Apollo as god of 
herds, C. ii. 47 ; see Amphrysus 

Nonacriates = Hermes, L. 680 

Nyctimus, L. 481 

Nyx, Night, A. 409 ff., L. 487 


Obrimo= Persephone, L. 698 
Ocinarus, r. near Tereina, L. 729, 


1009 
Odysseus, L. 344, 815, 1030 
Odysseus, Cape of, the W. point of 
Cape Pachynusin Sicily, L. 1081 f., 
where Odysseus built a cenotaph 
for Hecabe, L. 1181 ff. 


Oebalus, f. of Tyndareus, hence 
“children of O.”=Spartans, L. 
1125 

Oeceus, f. of Dexamenus and Hip- 
ponous, C. iv. 102 

Oedipus, L. 487, called Oedipodes 
C. ii. 74 

Oekourus = Dionysus, L. 1246 

Oeneus, s. of Porthaon, King of 
Calydon in Aetolia, f. of Tydeus, 
Meleager, Deianeira; failed to 
honour Artemis who in revenge 
sent the Calydonian boar, C. iii. 
260 

Oenomaus, L. 161 ff. Q 

Oenone, (1) d. of Cebren and wife of 
Paris, dies with him, L. 57-68. 
See ue (2) old name of 
Aegina, L. 175 

Oenopion, A. 640 

Oenotria, L. 912 

Oceta, L. 486 

Ogenus = Oceanus, L. 231 

Ogygus, L. 1206 

Oeno. See Oenotropi 

Oenotropi, dd. of Anius (so g.dd. of 
Apollo) and Rhoeo d. of Staphylus 
s. of Dionysus (and so g.g.dd. of 
Dionysus) who subsequently mar- 
ried Zarax, L. 570 ff. When the 
Greeks suffered from hunger 
before Troy, they brought the 
Oenotropi from Delos; to help 
them to escape, Dionysus changed 
them into doves, L. 581 ff.; see 
Anius 

Oileus, s. of Hodoedocus, f. of 
Locrian Aias, 647, L. 1150 . 

Oistos, Sagitta, Eratosthenes’ Téfoy, 
N. constellation, A. 811, 598, 691 

Olen, C. iv. 805 

Olenos, t. in Achaia, L. 590 

Olosson, t. in Thessaly, L. 906 

Olympia, I, 1, 254 

Olympus,(1) mt. in Macedonia, home 
of the gods, C. i. 62, iv. 220, vi. 
59, L. 564; (2) mt. in Mysia, C. 
iii. 117 

ee as god of rain, L. 

Ombroi=Umbrians, L. 1860 

Omphalion Pedon, in Crete, C. i. 45 

Oncaea = Demeter, L. 1225 

Onchestus, t. on Lake Copais in 
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Boeotia with temple of Poseidon, 
L. 646 


Onoi, Asini, The Asses, constella- 
tions N. and 8S. of Phatne gq.v., 
A. 898, 906 

ee ee Gamphelae=Onou Gnathos, 

94 

Opheltes, mt. in Euboea, L. 373 

Ophion, L, 1192 

Ophis, Anguis, Serpens, N. constel- 
lation, A. 82 ff., 578, 665 

Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, N. con- 
stellation, A. 74 ff. 488, 521, 577, 
665, 724 

Ophrynion, t. in Troad with grave 
of Hector (Strabo 595), L. 1208 

Orchieus= Apollo, L. 562 

Orestes, E. lx. 1 ff., Ait. i. 1. 2 


Orion (Oarion), giant hunter of | 


Boeotia, C. iii, 265. As 8S. con- 
stellation, A. 232, 810, 828, 361, 
518, 588, 636, 689, 676, 730, 756 

Ormenidae, ss. of Ormenus, 1.6, 
men of Ormenion;; t. in Theasalian 
Magnesia, C. vi. 76 

Ornis, The Bird = Latin Cygnus, The 
Swan, N. constellation, A. 272, 
278, 274, 312, 487, 599, 628, 691 

Orthanes= Paris, L. 588 

Orthosia, properly cult-name of 
Artemis, Pind. Ol. iii, 30; in L. 
1331=an Amazon 

Ortygia, old name of Delos, C. ii. 
59; myth that Delos is a quail 
(Sprvg) turned to stone, L. 401. In 
E. lxiii, 1 epithet of Artemis, 
who was worsh pee at Ortygia 
in Syracuse (Pind, N. i. 2 f.) 

Ossa, (1) mt. in Thessalian Mate 
C. iii. 52, iv. 187; (2) mt. in Cam- 
pania, L. 697 

Othronos, island near Corcyra, L. 
1034; in L. 1027 an island near 
Sicily (?) 

Othrys, mt. in Thessalia Phthiotis, 
Cc. vi. 86 

Otos, s. of Poseidon and Iphimedeia, 
b. of Ephialtes, slain by Apollo 
or Artemis, C. iii, 264 

Otrera, an Amazon, m., of Penthe- 
sileia, L. 997 


Pachynus, cape in Sicily, L. 1029, 
1182 ‘ 
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Pactolus, r. in Lydia, C. iv. 250, 
L. 272, 1852 

Paeéon, Paeon, Paean, by-name of 
Apollo, C. ii. 21, 97, 108 

Palaemon, (1)= Melicertes, s. of Ino 
Leucothea, children sacrificed to 
him at Tenedos, L. 229; (2) by- 
name of Heracles, L. 668 

Palamedes, 8s. of Nauplius and 
Clymene, L. 1098 

Palauthra, t. in Thessalia Magnesia, 
home of Prothoiis, L. 899 

Palladium, the image of Pallas 
which was said to have fallen 
from heaven and which was the 
pledge of the safety of [lios, 
L. 363 f.; stolen by Odysseus, I. 
658. See Helenus 

Pallas=Athena, C. v. passim, 
H. i. 2.1 

peranides, rocks near Argos, C. v. 


Pallene, peninsula on Thermaic 
gulf; its former name Phle 
(-ai), and associated with the 
giants, L. 127, 1407 

Pallenis = ~ Athena, L. 1261 

Pamphilus, E. 1. 8 

Pamphylus, L. 442 

Pan, C. iii. 88, E. xlvi. 

Panaceia. See Healing of All 

Panacra, hill in Crete, C. i. 51 f. 

Panchaea, I. 5 

Panemos, Macedonian name for 
month of July, E. xlvi. 1 

Pangaeum, mt. with gold and silver 
mines in Thrace, C. iv. 184 

Panope, a Nereid, A. 658 

Panopeus, s. of Phocus, f. of 
Epeius, L. 932 ff. 

Paris, J.. 86, 91, 168, etc. 

Parnassus, C. iv. 98, Ait. iii. 1.57 | 

Paros, F. 86, 147 

Parrhasia, t. in Arcadia (Hom. Il. 
ii. 608), hence tues generally, 
C. i. 10, C. iii. 99 

Parthenia, old name of Samos, C. 
iv. 49 

Parthenium, mt. in Arcadia sacred 
to Auge, C. iv. 71 

Parthenius, r. in Pontus, Ait. iii. 
1. 25; r. in Samos, F. 66 

Parthenope, L. 714 ff. 

Parthenos, Virgo, The Maiden, 
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the 6th sign of the Zodiac, A. 
491, 546, 597, 606; the myth, A. 
97 ff. 

Pasiphaé, C. iv. 311 

Patareus= Apollo, L. 920 

Pausanias, E. xii. 4 

Pegasus, the winged horse of 
Bellerophon, given by Zeus to 
Kos, L. 17; see also Hippos 

Pelagones, C. i. 3 

Pelasgian, C. iv. 284, v. 4. 51, vii 
26, EB. xl. 1, L. 177, 245, 1083, 
1364, F. 105 

Peleus, s. of Aeacus, f. of Achilles 
by Thetis, L. 175ff., 901 f., Ait. 
i. 1. 24, F. 26 

Pelion, mt. in Thessaly, C. iv. 118 

Pellaios (?), E. xv. 6 

Pellene, t. in Achaia, H. i. 2. 12; 
their colonists in Italy—Ausones 
Pellenii—kill Philoctetes, L. 922 

Pelopeis = Peloponnesus, C. iv. 72 

Pelops, L. 58 ff., 152 ff. 

Peneius, r. in Thessaly, C. iv. 105, 
112, 121, 128, 148, L. 1848 

Penthesileia, L. 997 ff. 

Pephnos, L. 87 

Perge, (1) t. in Pamphylia with 
temple of Artemis, C. iii. 187; 
(2) a hill in Etruria, L. 805 

_ Perrhaebi, L. 905 
Persephone, L. 710 

Perseus, (1)=Perses, f. of Hecate, 
L. 1175; (2)8. of Zeus and Danaé, 
L. 837; (3) Perseus (2) was set 
among the stars after his death 
as aN. constellation, A. 249, 484, 
685, 687, 711; cf. F. 28 

Peuceus= Heracles, L. 668 

Phaeacians, L. 632 

Phaedrus, (1) E. lvii. 4; 
Hermes, L. 680 

Phalacra, L. 24, 1170, Ait. i. 7 

Phalanna, t. in N. Thessaly, L. 906; 
see Pol tes 

Phalerus, founder of Naples, L. 717 

Phalorias, t. in Locris, L. 1147 

eg Manger, A. 892, 898, 


905, 
Phausterius= Dionysus, I.. 212 
Phegion, mt. in Aethiopia, L. 16 
Phemius, LL. 1824 
Pheneius, t. in Azania in Arcadia, 
C. iv. 71 


(2)= 


Pherae, (1) t. in Thessalia Pelasgio- 
tis, cult of Artemis-Hecate (on 
coins of Pherae represented seated 
with torch on horseback) ; hence 
Pheraean as epithet of Artemis- 
Hecate, C. iii. 259, L. 1180; (2) t. 
in Messenia, hence Pheraeans, 
L. 552 

Phereclus, L. 97 

Phician Monster, i.e. the Sphinx 
(Phix), in L. 1465 =Cassandra 

Phigaleus = Dionysus, L. 212 

Phileratis, E. xxxv. 1 

Philippus, E. xxi. 1, xvii. 3 

Philoctetes, s. of Poeas, bitten by 
snake and left by the Greeks in 
Lemnos, L. 62, 912 ff. 

Philoxenides, E. lvii. 4 

Philyra, d. of Oceanus, m. of 
Cheiron by Cronus, C. i. 36, iv. 118 

Phlegra, in Pallene, scene of the 
battle of the giants, L. 1404 

Phiegyas, H. i. 4. 8 

Phocians: the Phocian=Pylades, 
E. lx. 3; Phocians found Temesa 
in Bruttium, L. 1067 

Phocus, s. of Aeacus and Psamathe, 
f. of Crisus and Panopeus, slain 
by Peleus and Telamon, his half- 
brothers, who had in consequence 
to leave Aegina, L. 175 

Phoebus= Apollo, Att. iii. 1. 21 

Phoenician Goddess=Athena in 
Corinth (schol.), L. 658 

Phoenicians, A. 89, I. 1. 120, 
C. iv. 19, Phoenician Cyrnus 
(Corsica), as 3 Phoenician settle- 
ment 

Phoenix, s. of Amyntor, tutor of 
Achilles (xovporpédov mdyoupor), 
L. 419 in ref. to is age (Hom. 
It. ix. 446 and 487 ff.) and King 
of the reewe near Tymphrestus. 


Buried by Neoptolemus at Eion, 
L. 417-428 
Phoenodomas, Trojan who had 


three daughters and who pro- 
posed that Laomedon’s daughter 
Hesione should be exposed to the 
sea-monster, L. 470 ff., 952 ff. 
aie es Lake= prob. Lacus Fucinus, 
1275 


Phorcides, d. of Phorcus and Ceto, 
also calied Graeae, c/. L. 846 
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Phorcus, L. 876, 477 

Phrygia, C. ii. 23, iii. 159, EB. li 

Phrygian : the Phrygian, C. v. I8= 
Paris 


Phtheires, L. 1388 

Phthia, (1) in Thessaly, C. iv. 112; 
(2) mistress of Amyntor, L 
421 

Phthonus, C. ii. 105, 107, 118 

Phylaimus, r. in Daunia, I.. 594 

Phyleus, F. 57 

Physadeia, fountain at Argos, C. v. 
47 


Phyxius = Zeus, L. 288 r 

Pilgrim Ship, The, dewpis (vais), C. 
iv. 814 

Pimpleia, mt.and fountain in Pieria, 
C. iv. 7, L. 275 

Pindus, C. iv. 189, vi. 83 

Pisa, (1) t. in Blis, Ait. iii. 1. 79; 
(2) t. in Etruria, L. 1241, 1359 

Pitane, C. iii. 172 

Pithecusa or Pithecusae, island or 
islands off coast of Campania, 
beneath which the giants are 
buried, L. 688 

Pithoigia, Ait, i. 1.1 

Pittacus, E. i. 1 

Plato, E. xxv. 8 

Pleiades, A. 255, 1066, 1085 

Pleistus, r. in Phocis, C. iv. 92 

Pluto, E. xv. 4 

Plynos, L. 149 

Podaleirius, s. of Asclepius, buried 
in Daunia, where he heals the sick 
who sleep on sheep-skins and are 
sprinkled with the water of the 
Althaenus, L. 1047 ff. 

Podarces, earlier name of Priam, 


. 339 

Poeéssa, Ait. iii. 1. 78 

Poimandria, L. 826 

Poine, Ait. i. 2 

Pola or Polae, t. in Istria, L. 1022 
(which, however, may refer to 
another Pola given by Steph. 
Byz. as in Illyricum), F. 2. 4 

Polyanthes, r. in Chaonia, L. 1046 

Polydegmon, L. 700=the Apen- 
nines, possibly in reference to 
the use of Polydegmon as a by- 
name of Hades in Hom. Hymn 
Dem. 81—thus Hades-hill in 
reference to volcanic action 
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Polydeuces (Pollux), one of the 
Dioscuri, L. 506, he being son of 
Zeus while Castor was son of 
Tyndareus (Pind. N. x. 80 ff.). 
In the fight with Idas and Lyn- 
ceus Polydeuces killed Lynceus 
and Idas with the help of Zeus, 
and voluntarily undertook to 
share his immortality with Castor 
who had been mortally wounded 
by Idas, L, 553 ff., E. 2 

Polygonus, L. 124 

Polymestor, L. 331 

Polyneices, L. 437 - 

Polyphemus, Cyclops, E. xlvii. 1 

Polypoetes, s. of Peirithous, leader 


at Troy of men from various 
Thessalian towns, ¢.g. Olosson 
and Phalanna (Hom. Jl. ii. 738 ff., 
where “Op@n = PdAavva), I. 906 


Polysperchon (Polyperchon), one 


of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, who in 319 B.c. was nomi- 
nated by Antipater as his suc- 
cessor in Macedonia(in preference 
to his own son Cassander). In 
316 he was driven from his king- 
dom by Cassander. In 815 Anti- 
gonus appointed him commander 
of the Peloponnesus and Greece 
was declared free. A peace was 
concluded in 311 by which Greece 
fell to Cassander, while Poly- 
sperchon was confined to some 
towns in Peloponnesus. Later 
he was induced by Antigonus to 
support the claim to the throne 
of Macedonia of Heracles, s. of 
Alexander and Barsine. He ac- 
cordingly invaded Macedonia but 
accepted the proposal of Cas- 
sander to divide the kingdom of 
Macedonia, with an independent 
army and dominion in Pelopon- 
nesus. Thereupon he assassin- 
ated Heracles (309 B.c.). He is 
the “ Tymphaean dragon” of L.. 801 


Polyxena, d. of Priam and Hecabe, 


sister of Cassandra, L. 314; she 
was sacriticed by Neptolemus at 
the grave of Achilles, L. 328 ff., 
her throat being cut with a knife 
which Peleus had received from 
Hephaestus, 





IN DEX 


Polyxo, mt. of Actorion, C. vi. 78 
Pontus Euxeinos: the expression 
xaxofewvos KAvéuv, L. 1286, refers 
to the old name of the Black 
Sea, mévros afecvos. The name is 
said to have been changed to 
evée.vos either after the voyage 
of the Argonauts, or after Hera- 
acles’ expedition against the 
Amazons or after the foundation 
of the Milesian colonies. Pind. 
P. iv. 208, has én’ ’Ageivou oréya 
(he is speaking of the Argonauts), 
but N. iv. 49 Evgetvp medrdyer 
Porceus, one of the two snakes 
_ (Porceus and Chariboea) which 
came from Calydnae and killed 
Laocoon and one of his two sons. 
The story was told by Arctinus 
in his Iliupersis, L. 347 
Poseidon, C. iii. 50, iv. 101, 271, vi. 
‘ 98, helps Apollo to build walls 
of Troy, L. 522, 617; carries off 
Pelops, L. 157 ; destroys Locrian 
Aias, L. 890ff.; f. of Proteus, 
L. 125; Cycnus, L. 287 ; Theseus, 
L. 1824; cult-names, Aegaeon, 
L. 135 ; Amoebeus, L. 617 ; Amphi- 
baeus, L. 749; Enipeus, L. 722; 
Hippegetes, L. 767; Melanthus, 
L. VOT: Naumedon, L. 157; Pro- 
phantus, L. 522; Phemios, L. 
1824; Lord of Cromna, L. 522 
Poseidon, the stars of, A. 756. 
The scholiast's interpretation 
seems to be correct : ‘‘ The stars 
of Poseidon are those which show 
forth storms and fair weather ; 
the stars of Zeus are those which 
indicate weather suitable for agri- 
culture.” Cf. Avien. 1877 ff.: 
‘* Hic est fons, unde et deduxit 
tempora lunae Navita cum lon- 
gum facili rate curreret aequor, 
Et cum ruris amans telluri farra 
parenti Crederet; ingenti petat 
haec indagine semper Seu qui 
vela salo, seu qui dat semina 
terrae ” 
Poseidon, Cape of Poseidon near 
Poseidonia (Paestum). L. 722 
Potamus, Flumen, The River, 8. 
constellation, A. 358, 589, 600, 
624, 728; also called Eridanus, 


A. 360. Cicero calls it Eridanus 
(‘‘Eridanum cernes ... funes- 
tum magnis cum viribus amnem’’) 
and adopts the legend that it 
represents the tears of Phaéthon’s 
sisters ; Germanicus, 86], calls 
it Amnis and follows the same 
legend; Avienus, 780, calls it 
Flumen but refers to the Auso- 
nians of old who call it Eridanus 
and to the Phaéthon legend. 
Practis, unknown place in Epirus. 
Some take it to mean Acro- 
ceraunium. Holzinger thinks 
Practis = avenger = Erinys and 
that Elephenor built a shrine 
to her, beside which he built his 


ci 

Pawan leads Laconians of 
Therapnae from Troy to Cyprus, 
L. 586 

Priam, F. 115 

Problastus = Dionysus, L. 577 

Procris, d. of Erechtheus, w. of 
Cephalus, companion of Artemis, 
C. iii. 209 

Procyon, Canis Minor or in par- 
ticular a Canis Minoris. So 
called because it rises nearly a 
fortnight before Cyon, The Dog, 
Canis Major, A. 450, 595, 690 

Proetus, King of Argos, s. of Abas; 
driven from Argos by his twin- 
brother Acrisins he went to 
Lycia and married Sthenoboea ; 
returning to Peloponnesus he 
became king of Tiryns. Founds 
two shrines to Artemis when his 
daughters were healed of their 
madness, C. iii. 232 

Promantheus=Zeus, L. 587 

Prometheus, s. of Asia, L. 1283, I. 8, 
F. 24 

Pronians, the suitors of Penelope, 
fr called oo t. in yearn ne 
IHpovvato, Thue. ii. 30, Tpwm- 
aos, Strabo 455), L. 791 ore 

Prophantus, by-name of Poseidon 
at Thurii, L. 522 

Protesilaus, 8s. of Iphiclus, leader 
.of Thessalians in Trojan War 
first to leap ashore at Troy, killed 
by Hector; tomb at Mazusia, 
L. 580 ff. In answer to the 
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prayers of his wife Laodameia 
(or Polydora) he was allowed to 
return for a short space to the 
upper world 

Proteus, s. of Poseidon, comes 
from his home in Egypt to Pal- 
lene (Phlegra) in Chalcidice, 
marries Torone and has by her 
two sons, Tmolus and Telegonus, 
who kill strangers by compelling 
them to a _ wrestling - match. 
Proteus prays his father Poseidon 
to convey him by a path beneath 
the sea to Egypt. When his sons 
were slain by Heracles, he could 
neither be wholly glad nor wholly 
sorry—neither smile nor weep. 
He gives to Paris a phantom in 
place of the real Helen, L. 115 ff. 

Prothoiis, s. of Tenthredon of Pal- 
authra, shipwrecked in Libya, 
L. 899 

Protrygeter, Vindemiator, The Vin- 
tager, star on the right wing of 
Virgo, A. 188. Its rising in 
August was the herald of ap- 
proaching vintage; ‘‘ XI. Kal. 
Sept. Caesari et Assyriae stella, 
quae Vindemitor (Ov. F. iii. 407) 
appellatur, exoriri mane incipit 
vindemiae maturitatem promit- 
tens” (Plin. N.H. xviii. 74) 

Prylis, s. of Hermes and Issa, g.g.s. 
of Atlas, a Lesbian seer who 
foretold the capture of Troy by 
the wooden horse, L. 222 

Psylla, one of the mares of Oeno- 
maus, L. 166 

Pterelaus, f. of Comaetho, leader 
of the Taphians, defeated by 
Amphitryon, L. 934 

Ptolemais tribe, E. xii. 8 

Ptolemy, i.e. Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus, s. of Ptolemy I. Soter 
and Berenice, King of Egypt, 
285-247 B.c. He was born in Cos 
(308 8.c.), C. iv. 188. Married 
(1) Arsinoé, d. of Lysimachus of 
Thrace; (2) his sister Arsinoé, 


g.v. 
Ptoios, Apollo, from his temple on 
Mt. Ptodn in Boeotia, L. 265, 
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Phocis, companion of Orestes, 


E. lx. 6 
Pylaia, by-name of Demeter, E. 
xl. 1 


Pylatis, by-name of Athena, L. 356 

Pyramus, r. in Cilicia, L. 439 

Pyriphlegethon, stream from hot 
springs at Cumae, L. 699 

Pyronaean (mss. _ Pyranthian) 
glades ; in Locris, L. 1149 

Pythia, I. 1. 222 

Pytho, old name of Delphi, C. ii. 
85, 100, 250, iv. 90 


Ram, The, Crius, Aries, the first 
sign of the Zodiac, A. 225, 238, 
357, 515, 516, 549, 709, 718 

Rhaecelus, t. on Thermaic gulf, 
L. 1286 

Rhamnusian, epithet of Helen, C. 
iii, 282 

Rhea, C. 10ff.; in Thebes, L. 
1196 ff., where she hurls her 
predecessor Eurynome into 
Tartarus 

Rhegium, F. 59 

oeren harbour in Ithaca, L. 

68 

Rheithymnia, t. in Crete, L. 76 

Rhipaean, F. 68 

Rhodian, EH. |. 2 

Rhoecus, a Centaur, C. iii. 221 

Rhoeo, g.d. of Dionysus, m. of 
Anius by Apollo, g.m. of the 
Oenotropi, L. 570 ff. 

Rhoeteia, d. of Thracian king 
Sithon, buried at Rhoeteum in 
Troad, L. 583, 1161 

Rhoeteum, prom. in Troad, L. 
1161 

Rhyndacus, r. in Mysia and Phry- 
gia, Argonauts draw water from 
it, L. 1364 ; 

River, The, a8. constellation. See 
Eridanus and Potamus 


Salangi, L. 1058 

Salmydessus, L. 186, 1286 

Salpe, ‘‘ lake in Italy” schol.; some 
identify it with Salapia, a t. in 
Daunia, L. 1129 

Salpians, L. 1361, according to 
some=the Alps according to 
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others = Salyes (Strabo 184, 
etc 


Salpinx = Athena, L. 915, 986 

Samos, formerly called Parthenia, 
C. iv. 49; Samians, H. xviii. 2; 
the Samian, E. vii. 1=Creo- 
phylus, s. of Astycles, an ancient 
apc poet of Samos (Strabo, 638) ; 
the 8. xlix. 4= Dionysus 

Samothrace, island S. of Thrace; 
‘‘Samothracian gods,” E. xlviii. 
8=the Cabiri (Samothraces di, 
Varro, L.L. v. 58; ‘‘magnaque 
Threicia sacra reperta Samo,” Ov. 
A.A. ii. 602). See Saos 

Saon, of Acanthus, 8. of Dicon, E. 


xi. 1 

Saos, old name of Samothrace, L. 
78, where it is called the founda- 
tion of the Cyrbantes=Cory - 
bantes = Cabiri 

Sarapis (Serapis), Egyptian deity, 
E. xxxviii. 3 

Saraptia=Europa, d. of Phoenix, 
from Sarepta, t. in Phoenicia, 
L. 1800 

ee of Lydia, C. iii. 246, 

Sardo=Sardinia, C. iv. 21; in L. 
796 Sapdwvxyjs seems to be 
‘* Sardinian.” 

Saronic gulf, between Sunium and 
Scyllaeum on the Isthmus of 
Corinth, C. iv. 42 

Sarpedon, s. of Zeus and Europa, 
L. 1284 

Satnios, hill in Caria, L. 1890 

Satrachus, r. in Cyprus, L. 448 

Saunii = Zavvirac = Samnites, L. 
1254 

Saviour. See Soter 

Scaean Gates, of Trov, L. 774 

Scamander, f. of Teaucer, g.f. of 
Arisba, L. 1304 ff. 

Scandeia, haven of Cythera (Hom. 
Tl. x. 268), L. 108 

Scapaneus= Heracles, L. 652 

Scarpheia, t. in Locris (Scarphe, 
Hom. Il. ii. 532), L. 1147 

Schedius, b. of Epistrophus, s. of 
as and g.s. of Naubolus, L. 
1 

Schoineis= Aphrodite, L. 882 

Sciastes= Apollo, L. 562 


Scolus, t. in Boeotia (Hom. 11. ii. 
497), L. 646 

Scopadae, E. 2 

Scorpius, Scorpio, The Scorpion, 
8th sign of the Zodiac, A. 85, 
804, 807, 403, 488, 506, 545, 635, 
643, 667 

Scyletria= Athena, L. 853 

Scylla, L. 45, 669, F. 49 

Scyrus, L. 185, 277, 1824 

Scythia, C. iii. 174, 256 

Selenaea, E. vi. 2 

Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, L. 
844 f. 


Setaea, Trojan captive who with 
her fellow captives set fire to 
some of the Greek ships on the 
way from Troy and was_ bound 
to a rock (Setaeum) near Crathis, 
where she was devoured by sea- 
birds (other versions of the legend 
in Strabo 264, Plut. Rom. 1, Aet. 
Rom. 6), L. 1075 ff. 

Sibyl, d. of Dardanus and Neso, 
d. of Teucer; the Erythraean 
=Cumaean Sibyl, L. 1145; her 
cave at Cumae, L. 1278 ff. 
Another name for the Cumaean 
Sibyl is Melancraira (Arist. De 
mir. ausc. 95), L. 1464 

Sicanian, propery of the Sicani in 
Sicily, but used for Sicilian in 
general (ILycophron has not 
SexeAot nor SixeAta), L. 870, 951, 
1029 (in all cases with first 
syllable long), C. iii. 57 (with 
first syllable short, Tptvaxin 
Sexavwv eos) 

Sidonians, A. 44 

Silarus. See Laris 

Simois, r. in Troad, C. v. 19 

Simone, BE. xxxix. 2 

Simus, E. xlix. 1 

Sinis, L. 982 

Sinon, s. of Aesimus (or Sisyphus), 
b. of Anticleia, m. of Odysseus 
by Laertes or Sisyphus, and 
hence cousin of Odysseus, L. 
344 ff. 

Sirens, L. 671, 712 

Siris, L. 978 

Sirius, a Canis Majoris, The Dog- 
star, A. 382, 840. It has been 
supposed that in Archiloch. fr. 
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61, Hesiod, W. 585, S. 397, by 
Sirius is meant the Sun and so 
axris Lecpia, L. 897 is interpreted 
of the rays of the Sun 


Sisyphus, L. 844, 980, 1080 

Sithon, King of Thrace, f. of 
Rhoeteia, L. 588, 1161, Pallene 
and Phyllis 


Sithonia: Sithonian giants, L. 1857 
=the Pelasgians who are said to 
have come from Thessaly to 
found Agylia (Strabo 220). 

Smintheus, L. 1806 

Smyrna, E. vi. 12 

Soli, t. in Cilicia, native town of 
Aratus, who is os called o 
ZodAevs, EB. xxix. 

Sopolis, s. of Dicaleides: EK. xix. 2 

Soter, (1) Saviour, as a title of the 
Prolemies, C. iv. 166; (2)= 
Dionysus, L. 206 

Southern Crown. See Crown 

Sparta, C. ii. 72, 74 

Sparti, L. 1206 

Sie eee =r. in S. Thessaly, L. 
114 

Spermo. See Oenotropi 

Sphaltes= Dionysus, L. 207 

Spheceia, old name of Cyprus 
(from Spheces “ wasps," the old 
name of the CyPrIane), L. 447 

Sphinx, monster in shape of a 
hal abe with breast, feet 
and claws of a lion, sent by "Hera 
to afflict the Thebans. She pro- 
posed riddles and devoured the 
people when they were not 
solved, L. 7, 1465 

Stachus, Spica, The Corn-ear, a 
Virginis, A 

Stephanus. See Crown 

Sterope, a Pleiad, A. 268 

marr oy one of the Cyclopes, C. 
ili. 68, 

Stheneia = Athena, L. 1164 

Sthenelus, s.”of Capaneus, buried 
near Colophon, L. 483 

Strophia, r. at Thebes, d. of 
Ismenus, C. iv. 76. 

Strymon, r. in Thrace, on which 
was EKion, L. 417, with cult of 
Hecate, L. 1178 ; hence Stry- 
monian = = Thracian, of Boreas, C. 

Vv 
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sa Sasa t. in Epirus, hence 

tymphaean, v.1., C. iii. 178 - 

Stymphalus, in N.E. Arcadia, 
hence Stymphalian, v.l., C. iii. 


Stye, C. i. 86, L. 705 ff. 
rh rs .E. ‘promontory of Attica, 
i 


Symplegades, ‘‘ Clashing Rocks” at 
entrance to the Black Sea, also 
called Planetae or ‘‘ wandering” 
rocks, L. 1285 

Syrtis, the lesser Syrtis, dangerous 
bay on N. Coast of Africa, L. 648 


Taenarum, Cape Matapan in 
Laconia, near it, entrance to 
Hades, L. 90, 1106 

Tamassus, t. in Cyprus, famous for 
metal work, L. 854 

Tanagra, also called Graia (Strabo 
408, Paus. x. 20. 2); and Poi- 
mandria (from Poimandrus, Paus. 
l.c.), L. 826 

Tanais, the river Don flowing a 
oe Maeotis (Sea of Azov), L. 


Tantalus, f. of Pelops, L. 58, served 
up his wou as food for the gods, 
1 


Taraxippus. See Ischenus 

Tarchon, s. of Telephus, King of 
Mysia, b. of Tyrsenus, mythical 
founder of Tarquinii, L. 1248 

Tartarus, L. 1197 

Tartessus = =(1) the Guadalquiver, 
(2) town at mouth of that river, 
of fabulous wealth, L. 648 

Taucheira, t. in Cyrenaica, L. 877 

Tauri, Scythian people of the 
Tauric Chersonuese (Orimea), 
where human sacrifice was Hay 
to Artemis, C. iii. 174, ef. L. 
197 ff. 

Taurus=(1) Dionysus, L. 209; (2) 
The Bull, second sign of the 
Zodiac, A. 167, 174, 177, 822, 515, 
517, 549, 718 f,” 

Taygete, a Pleiad, A. 268; 

Taygeton (-0s), mt. in Laconia, C. 
iii, 188 

Tegyra, t. in Boeotia, L. 646 

Teiresias, s. of Everes and Chariclo, 
famous Theban seer who was 
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struck with blindness by Ar- 
temis, C. v, 59, 75, L. 682 f. 

Telamon,s. of Aeacus, f. of Aias (1), 
Teucrus and Trambelus; havin 
slain his brother Phocus, he le 
Aegina for Salamis of which he 
became king. He accompanied 
Heracles when he went to attack 
Troy and obtained from him 
Hesione as his prize, L. 450 ff. 

Telamus, r. in Scythia (=Tanais 7), 
L. 1888 


Telchines, C. iv. 81, Ait. lif. 1. 65 
Telegonus, (1)s. of Proteus, L. 124; 
(2), . of Odysseus and Circe, L. 
95 


Telemachus, L. 809 

Telephus, King of Mysia, f. of Tar- 
chon and Tyrsenus, L. 207, 1246 

Telestorides, Ait. i. 6 

Telphusa or Thelpusa, on the 
Ladon in Arcadia, worship of 
Demeter Erinys, L. 1040, F. 62 

Temenus, g.g.s. of Heracles (Her- 
acles, Hyllus, Cleodaius, Aristo- 
machus, Temenus) and ancestor 
of Alexander the Great, L. 804 

Temesa, t. in Bruttium, L. 1067 

Temmices, a people of Boeotia, L. 
644, hence = Boeotian, L. 786 

Tempe, OC. iv. 105, I. 1. 280, 252 

Tenedus, island off the Troad. Its 
earlier name was Leucophrys, L. 
846, its later name being from 
Tennes, L. 229 ff. Thence the 
Greeks receive Sinon’s beacon 
signal, L. 344 ff. 

Tenerus, s. of Apollo and Melia, 
Poe of Ptoian Apollo in Boeotia, 

. 1211 

Tennes and Hemithea, L. 2382 ff. 

Tenthredon, of Palauthra in Thes- 
salian Magnesia, f. of Prothoiis, 
L. 899 

Tereina, t. on the Ocinarus in 
Bruttium founded by Tereina, a 
favourite of Ares, L. 726 ff., 
1008 ff. 

Termieus= Zeus, L. 706 

Termintheus= Apollo, L. 1207 

Tethys, a Titanid, wife of Oceanus, 
L, 281, C. iii. 44, iv. 17, m. of the 
Moirai (Fates) (here called ’AAs), 
L. 145, m. of Acheloiis and so g.m. 
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of Sirens, L. 712. Metonymy for 
‘* Sea,” L. 1069 

Teucri, C. iii. 231 

Teucrus, (1) s. of Telamon and 
Hesione, h.b. of Aias, L. 450 ff. ; 
(2) s. of Scamandrus and Idaia, 
leads the Teucri from Crete to 
Troy, fights with field mice which 
devoured his army's weapons, 
L. 1806. His d. Arisba marries 
Dardanus, and so Teucrus be- 
comes ancestor of the Trojan 
royal house, L. 1806 ff. 

Teutarus, L. 56, 458, 917 

Thales, (1) E. lviii. 1; (2) I. 1. 115, 
184; 8; 4 

Thaumas, s. of Oceanus and Gaia, 
f. of Iris, C. iv. 67, 282 

Theaetetus, E. ix. 1 

Thebes, L. 488, 602, 1194 

Theiodamas, C. iii. 161 

Thelpusa. See Telphusa 

Themis, L. 129, 187 

Themiscyra, t. in Pontus at mouth 
of the Thermodon, home of the 
Amazons, L. 1880 

Thenae, . in Crete near Cnossus, 


. i, 42 f. 

Theocritus, E. liii. 1 

Theogenes, Ait. i. 1. 21 

Theoinus= Dionysus, L. 1247 

Theotimus, E. xlii. 5 

Thera, C. ii. 78, 75 (bts). The leader 
of the Spartan colony to Thera 
was Theras, s. of Autesion, s. of 
Tisamenus, s. of Thersandrus, s. 
of Polyneices, s. of Oedipus, hence 
exrov yévos Oidtrodao, C. ii. 74 

Therapna (Therapnae), village in 
Laconia with temple of the Dios- 
curi, L. 586 ff. 

Theris, E. xiii. 2 

Therium, Bestia, Fera, The Beast, 
8. constellation, A. 442, 662 

Thermodon, (1) r. in Pontus, near 
which dwell the Amazons, L. 
1284; (2) r. in Boeotia near 
Tanagra, tributary of Asopus 
(Paus. ix. 19. 4), L. 647 

Thermydron, harbotr of Lindos in 
Rhodes, L. 924 easy 

Thersites, s. of Agrius, au,Agtolian, 
the ugliest man at Troy\((Hom. II, 
ii. 212 ff.), L. 1000 
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Theseus, OC. iv. 808, 318, H. i. 1, 
I. 1. 274, f. of Acamas, L. 494, 
s. of Aegeus or Poseidon and 
Aethra, d. of Pittheus of Troezen. 
When Aegeus left Aethra he hid 
his sword, shoes, and girdle under 
a rock (Qallim. Hec. fr. 66) as 
anagnorismata which Theseus, 
when he grew np, should bring 
to him in Athens and thereby be 
recognized, L. 494 ff., 1822 ff. He 
was one of the five husbands of 
Helen, L. 148, 147, 505, and, ac- 
cording to one version, Iphigeneia 
was d. of Theseus and Helen, L. 
108. He accompanied Heracles 
against the Amazons, L. 1327-40 ; 
died and was buried in Scyrus, 
L. 1824 ff. 

Thespiae, t. in Boeotia, C. v. 60; 
Thespians, A. 223 

Thesprotians, L. 1441 

Thessaly, C. iv. 103, 109, 140, E. 
xxxii. 1, Ait. i. 1. 24 

Thetis, d. of Nereus and Doris, L. 
861, sister of Nesaia, L. 899; she 
helped Zeus when Poseidon and 
Athena wanted to bind him, L. 
400. She married Peleus to whom 
she bore six sons whom she killed 
in infancy by putting ther in tire 
to test their immortality; the 
seventh, Achilles, was saved by 
Peleus, L. 179. Mourns the early 
death of Achilles, C. ii. 20; cf. L. 
240, 274, 857. <A mixing-bowl 
which she received from Bacchus 
serves as urn for the ashes of 
Achilles, L. 278. Buries the 
Locrian Aias, L. 398. Metonymy 
for ‘‘ Sea,” L. 22 

Thigros, t. in Caria, L. 1390 

Thoas of Aetolia, s. of Andraemon 
and Gorge. At the request of 
Odysseus, Thoas scourged Odys- 
seus to enable him to enter Troy 
asaspy, L.779ff. After the fall of 
Troy he goes with Nireus to Libya, 
Epeirus, and [llyria, L. 1011 ff. 

Thoraios= Apollo, L. 852 

Thracian, C. iii. 114, iv. 68, A. 855 
(Boreas) ; Thracian drinking, Ait. 
i, 1 
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Thrambus, t. in Pallene, L. 1405 
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Thrascias, N.N.W. wind, L. 925 

Thraso= Athena, L. 986 

Thronion, (1) t. in Epeius, L. 1045 
(2) t. in Locris, L. 1148 

Thuria = Demeter, L. 158 

Thysai = Thystades = Thyiades, 
female Bacchants, L. 106 

Thyterion, Ara, The Altar; 8. con- 
stellation, A. 404, 408, 484, 440, 
692, 710 

Tilphusius= Apollo, L. 562,. from 
his sanctuary at Tilphossa near 
Haliartus in Boeotia 

Timarchus, EH. xii. 1 

Timodemus, E. xl. 8 

Timon, E. iii. 1, s. of Echecratides, 
KoAdurevs, famous misanthrope 
towards end of fifth century B.c. 

Timonoé, E. xvii. 1 

Timotheus, E. xvii. 2 

Tiphys, s. of Agnius, from Tiphae 
(Siphae) near Thespia, was pilot 
of the Argo, L. 890 

Tiryns, t. in Argolis, native town 
of Amphitryon, hence Heracles, 
C. iii. 146, is TipvvOcos axuwv 

es = Tethys, L. 281, O. iv. 

Titans, C. iv. 174 

Titaron, t. in Thessaly, home of 
Mopsus, L. 881 

Titarus, mt. in Thessaly, L. 904 

Tithonus, s. of Laomedon and 
Strymo or Rhoeo, and thus half- 
brother of Priam (s. of Laomedon 
and Leucippe). On account of 
his beauty he was carried off by 
Eos to Aethiopia, obtaining the 
gift of immortality but not 
eternal youth, L. 18 ff. 

Tito= Kos, L. 941 

Titon, mt. in Thrace,'L. 1406 

Titonian, L. 1276 

Tityus, s. of Gaia, giant who in- 
sulted Leto'(or Artemis herself), 
and was slain by Artemis, C. 
iii. 110 

Tmarus (Tomarus), hill near Do- 
dona in Thesprotia (Hesychius 
mentions a Tmarion hill in 
Arcadia), C. vi. 52 

Tmolus, (1) mt. in Lydia, L. 1851, 
I. 1. 201; (2) 8. of Proteus and 
Torone, L. 124 
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Torone, wife of Proteus, after 
whom is named Torone in Chal- 
cidice, L. 115 

Toxeuter or Toxotes, Sagittarius, 

% The Archer, 9th zodiacal sign, 
A. 306, 400, 506, 547, 665, 678 

Toxon, the bow of the preceding, 
A. 801, 305, 506, 621, 628, 664, 
665, 965 

Trachis, t. founded by Heracles at 
foot of Mt. Oeta, L. 905 

Trambelus, s. of Telamon and 

- Hesione (?) or another, and so 
brother or half-brother of Teu- 
crus, L. 467 

Trampya, t. in Epeirus with oracle 
of Odysseus, L. 800 

Traron, L. 1158 

Tricephalus= Hermes, L. 680 

Trimorphus= Hecate, L. 1176 

Trinacia or Trinacria, old name of 
Sicily from its three promon- 
tories (axpa:), C. iii. 57; also 
called rpiédecpos, L 

Triopas, the stemma is: 

Aeolus 


Poseidon—Canace 
Triopas 


Erysichthon 

Triopas was king in Thessaly, C. 
vi. passim, L. 1388 ff. See Ery- 
sichthon 

Tripodiscus, Att. i. 10 

Triptolemus, C. vi. 22 

Triton, s. of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, and so g.s. of Nereus, L. 
34, 886, 892. Metonym.=Nile, L. 
119, 576, Ait. i. 5 

Tritonis Limne, lake in Cyrenaica. 
Triton shows the Argonauts the 
way out of it to the sea and 
receives a mixing - bowl from 
Medeia as reward, L. 886 ff. 

' Troezen, t. in Argolis, C. iv. 41, 
cult of Aphrodite, L. 612 

Troilus, L. 307-318, F. 115 

Tropaia = Hera as goddess of 
victory, L. 1828 


Trychai or Trychas, mt. in Euboea, 
L. 874 


Tunic, Artemis of the. See Chitone 

Tydeus, s. of Oineus, f. of Diomede, 
L. 1066 

Tylesian hills, unidentified hills in 
Italy, L. 998 

Tymphaea, district in Epirus, L. 
802, C. iii. 178 (v.0.) 

Tymphrestus, mt. in W. Thessaly, 
L. 420, 902 

Tyndareus, s. of Oebalus, L. 1125, 
husband of Leda, f. of Helen, 
Clytaemnestra, and the Dioscuri 

Tyndaridae, E. lvii. 8 

ay pueens or Typhon, a giant, f. by 

chidna, L. 1858, of the dog 

Orthrus, Chimaera, etc. His 
lair in Cilicia, L. 826, buried 
under Pithecusa, L. 688 - 698; 
Achilles is called the Pelasgian 
Typhon, L. 177 

Typhon’s wife= Echidna, L. 1858 

Tyrrhenian Sea, L. 715, 1085 

Tyrsenus, L. 1351 ff. 

Twins, The. . See Didymi 


Umbrians, L. 1860 

Upis, (1) d. of Boreas, C. iv. 292; 
(2) by-name of Artemis, C. iii. 
204, 240 


Uranidae, sons of Uranus, C. i. 3 
Uranus, mutilated by Cronus, L. 
869 


Xanthus, r. and t. in Lycia, C. iv. 
305 


Xene= Aphrodite, L. 832 

Xenomedes, Ait. iii. 1. 54 

Xerxes, King of Persia, L. 1418 

Xiphephorus, sword - bearer = 

emeter, L. 158 

Xuthidai, sons of Xuthus, f. of Ion 
ane Achaius, hence Ionians, L. 
98 


Zarax, husband of Rhoeo, step- 
father of Anius, L. 580; hill in 
Euboea, L. 378 

Zephyrium, E. vi. 1 

Zephyrus, the W. wind, C. ii. 82 

Zerynthia, of Zerynthus in Samo- 
thrace, (1) = Aphrodite, L. 449, 
958 ; (2)= Hecate, L. 1178 

Zerynthus, t. in Samothrace, L. 77 
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Zethus, 8s. of Zeus and Antiope, b. Zeus, passim 
of Amphion. He and Amphion Zodiac, The, A. 544, where for 


built the walls of Thebes, wtdieyv of all mss. and E.M. s.v. 
puupnicn moving the stones to oss conjectured Ywidier, Cf, 
r places by the music of his Arist. Meteor. i. 6, i. 8, etc. 


pre 3 ethus by sheer strength, Zosterius= Apollo, L. 1278 


THE END 
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